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LARYNGISMUS  PARALYTICA  (“ROARING”).* 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR, 

WAR  OFFICE. 

Among  the  many  diseases  which  affect  the  horse,  those  of  the 
respiratory  organs  perhaps  demand  the  most  attention,  if  we 
except  those  which  cause  lameness.  The  respiratory  apparatus 
of  this  animal  is  so  developed,  and  its  healthy  condition  is  so 
essential  to  the  successful  utilisation  of  its  powers,  whether  em¬ 
ployed  for  strength  or  speed,  or  both,  that  in  every  part  of  the  world 
where  it  has  been  employed,  and  from  the  earliest  times,  the  per¬ 
fect  functional  activity  of  the  breathing  mechanism  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  necessity.  When  the  respira¬ 
tion  has  been  more  or  less  impaired,  then  speed  has  diminished  in 
proportion,  and  the  strength  could  not  be  fully  employed ;  con¬ 
sequently,  horses,  no  matter  what  their  value  may  previously 
have  been,  no  longer  commanded  their  former  price,  nor  retained 
their  renown. 

Of  the  morbid  conditions  which  more  or  less  impair  the  func¬ 
tion  of  respiration,  and  therefore  depreciate  the  services  and 
marketable  value  of  horses,  none  possess  so  much  interest,  perhaps, 
as  those  which  not  only  impede  respiration,  but  indicate  the 
presence  of  impediment  by  giving  rise  to  abnormal  respiratory 
sounds,  the  majority  of  which  are  familiar  to  most  horsemen, 

*  Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Midland  Veterinary  M  edical  Association, 
held  on  October  28th,  1881. 
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though  they  are  generally  grouped  under  one  popular,  but  far 
from  expressive  or  elegant  designation,  that  of  “  Roaring.”  The 
term  is  often  employed  as  if  it  indicated  a  disease.  But,  as 
Percivall  tritely  remarks,  “  Roaring  is  no  more  a  disease  in  horses 
than  crying  is  in  ourselves  ;  it  is  but  a  symptom,  and  of  itself  so 
vague  a  one,  that  without  careful  investigation  it  is  often  as 
difficult  to  say  what  disorder  is  producing  it  as  to  divine  the 
cause  of  a  person’s  grief.”  And  he  adds:  “Roaring  may  be 
defined  to  be  breathing  with  a  loud  or  unnatural  sound,  under 
exertion  of  any  kind.”* 

The  cause  of  abnormal  sounds  in  respiration  is  primarily  the 
collision  of  the  column  of  air  as  it  enters  or  leaves  the  air-passages, 
or  both,  against  some  obstacle  which  diminishes  the  calibre  of 
one  or  more  of  these  canals.  But  the  obstacles  may  be  almost 
innumerable,  and  may  be  encountered  at  any  part,  from  the 
entrance  to  the  nasal  cavities  to  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  For  instance,  we  may  have  noise  produced  from 
non-dilatation  of  one  or  both  nostrils,  due  to  loss  of  function  of 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  ;  to  obstruction  of  the  nasal  cavities 
by  fracture  of  the  bones,  tumours,  polypi,  abscesses,  inflammation 
of  mucous  membrane,  and  other  alterations  in  this  region  ;  to 
paralysis  of  the  pharynx,  tumefaction,  oedema,  abscesses,  tumours, 
polypi,  or  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  in  or  about  the 
larynx,  or  distortion  of  that  important  structure ;  to  paralysis  of 
the  laryngeal  muscles  ;  disease  or  distortion  of  the  trachea  ;  the 
changes  brought  about  by  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  etc. 

History. 

All  these  immediate  causes  of  noisy  respiration  have  been 
observed,  each  with  more  or  less  frequency,  and  in  all  the 
'domesticated  animals,  as  well  as  in  mankind.  But,  as  has  been 
said,  owing  to  the  great  importance  of  the  horse  for  riding  and 
draught  purposes,  and  the  necessity  for  the  respiratory  function 
being  as  perfect  as  possible,  the  presence  of  such  a  defect  as  ob¬ 
structed  breathing,  which  was  not  only  detrimental  to  the  animal 
but  very  disagreeable,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  those  employ¬ 
ing  him,  has  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  occupied  the 

*  Hippopathology,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36. 
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attention  of  horsemen  and  veterinarians.  Among  the  most 
notable  of  these  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  nineteenth,  were, 
in  France  : — Solleysel,*'  who  was  the  first  to  describe  horses  who 
emitted  this  sound  in  respiration  as  siffleurs ;  Lafosse,|  who 
speaks  of  such  a  horse  as  a  cornard ,  or  siffleur  ;  Bourgelat4  the 
founder  of  modern  veterinary  medicine,  whose  remarks  are  not 
without  interest  even  now  ;  Huzard,§  who  wrote  a  special  mono¬ 
graph  upon  it ;  and  Flandrin,||  who  consecrated  an  instructive 
article  to  it  in  an  excellent  work  written  by  him  ;  as  well  as  papers 
by  Gohier,  Fromage  de  Feugre,  and  others.  During  this  century, 
and  more  especially  in  recent  years,  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  particularly  those  which  lead  to  the  production  of 
abnormal  sounds,  have  been  very  carefully  studied  in  France,  and 
especially  by  Godine,  Hurtrel  d’Arboval,  Dupuy,  Vatel,  Bouley, 
Goubaux,  Trasbot,  and  others. 

With  regard  to  Germany,  I  cannot  discover  that  much  was 
done  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  pathology  of  abnormal  sounds 
until  GurltH  in  1832,  and  Gunther  in  1834,**  began  to  investigate 
their  cause.  Since  then,  the  many  excellent  treatises  on  Vete¬ 
rinary  Pathology  which  have  appeared  have  dealt  with  it  more 
or  less  thoroughly. 

As  for  England,  up  to  and  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
crudest  and  oftentimes  most  fantastic  notions  prevailed  with  regard 
to  the  causes  of  defective  respiration,  as  a  reference  to  any  of  the 
old  works  on  Farriery  will  show.  Gibson, ff  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  remarks  :  “We  may  observe  that 
horses  that  have  no  inward  infirmity  blow  and  wheeze,  from  an 
imperfection  in  the  passages  between  the  nose  and  mouth,  which 
happens  the  more  readily  to  horses,  as  they  draw  in  and  expel 

their  breath  chiefly  at  the  nose . A  horse  will  cough  pretty 

often,  but  especially  upon  every  slight  cold,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  frequently  troubled  with  a  wheezing  and  rattling  in  his  pipes  : 

*  Parfait  Marechal,  Paris,  1754. 

f  Dictionnaire  d’Hippiatrique,  1765. 

X  Encyclopedic,  Article  “  Cornage,”  Paris,  1762. 

§  Memoire  sur  le  Cornage,  1783. 

||  Instructions  Veterinaire,  1795. 

IT  Pathologische  Anatomie,  1832. 

**  Ueber  Hartschnaufen,  Hanover,  1834. 

ft  The  Farrier’s  New  Guide,  4th  edition,  1725. 
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all  which  proceeds  from  a  thick  mucilaginous  matter  sticking 
in  the  branches  of  the  wind-pipe.”  Bracken,*  another  popular 
writer  of  the  farrier  class,  like  all  those  who  preceded  and  many 
who  followed  him,  confounded  several  disorders  as  causing  defec¬ 
tive  respiration,  and  mentions  hissing  or  whistling  sounds  as 
characteristic  of  “ pursiveness,”  and  “broken  wind.”  It  is  not 
until  we  reach  the  present  century  that  we  find  “  Roaring”  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  term  was  probably  introduced  by  jockeys  or 
farriers,  who  have  given  us  many  of  the  absurd  or  comical  names 
met  with,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  our  professional  literature. 
White,  in  1802,  in  speaking  of  “  Roaring,”  says:  “This  disease 
takes  its  name  from  a  peculiar  sound  in  respiration,  particularly 
when  the  horse  is  put  into  a  brisk  trot  or  gallop.  It  seems  to  arise 
from  lymph  that  has  been  effused  in  the  wind-pipe  or  its  branches, 
which  becoming  solid,  obstructs,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
passage  of  air.’T  Later,  the  same  writer  states  :  “There  is  another 
complaint  of  the  lungs,  or  parts  connected  with  them,  and  an  in¬ 
curable  one,  which  the  purchaser  should  be  guarded  against.  This 
disease  is  named  Roaring,  from  the  wheezing  noise  a  horse  makes 
when  rode  fast,  particularly  when  galloped  up  a  hill :  it  is  sometimes 
so  considerable  as  to  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  many  yards  ;  but  in 
walking,  or  moderate  exercise,  it  can  seldom  be  perceived.  The 
method  which  dealers  usually  employ  to  detect  this  complaint 
at  a  repository,  where  no  other  trial  allowed,  is  to  whip  the  horse 
under  the  belly,  and  make  him  turn  suddenly,  or  by  making 
him  leap  over  the  bar  ;  if  he  is  a  roarer,  this  sudden  exertion 
causes  him  to  groan.  But  this  criterion  should  never  be 
depended  upon,  when  an  opportunity  offers  of  galloping  the 
horse.”  ± 

Youatt,  Field,  Percivall,  Ferguson,  Turner,  and  others  have 
attempted,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  throw  light  on  this  very 
important  subject,  but  it  is  evident  that  some  confusion  and 
uncertainty,  if  not  mystery,  still  prevails  with  regard  to  it ;  and 
it  is  with  the  view  of  assisting  in  dispelling  these  that  I  now 
venture  to  bring  it  before  the  profession.  For  surely  our  know- 

*  A  Complete  Treatise  upon  the  Art  of  Farriery,  London,  1 7 5 2 * 

f  A  Compendium  of  the  Veterinary  Art,  1802. 

X  A  Treatise  on  Veterinary  Medicine,  vol.  iii.,  p.  257. 
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ledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathological  processes  should 
be  sufficiently  advanced,  at  this  period  of  our  history,  to  furnish 
us  with  the  facts  by  which  we  may  settle  the  question. 

Pathology. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  noisy,  and  therefore  impeded 
respiration,  is  due  to  any  obstacle  interfering  with  the  passage  of 
the  air  through  the  channels  between  the  nostrils  and  the  lungs. 
These  obstacles  may  be  many  and  various,  and  are  chiefly 
alterations  and  accidents  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  res¬ 
piratory  apparatus  ;  while  the  sound  emitted  may  range  from 
the  faintest  souffle  to  the  most  strident  tone  or  acute  whistle  or 
scream — depending  on  the  degree  or  extent  of  obstruction. 

Among  the  causes  which  produce  what  we  may  call  “  chronic 
roaring”  (if  we  must  retain  this  objectionable  word),  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  “acute  roaring,”  which  often  disappears  with  the 
disease  producing  it,  by  far  the  most  constant  and  remarkable 
is  that  to  be  found  in  the  larynx,  and  dependent  upon  atrophy 
or  fatty  degeneration  of  certain  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  that 
cartilaginous  box.  This  chronic  “  roaring  ”  is  intermittent,  being 
imperceptible  while  the  horse  is  at  rest,  but  becoming  developed 
during  sudden  inspiration,  rapid  movement,  or  severe  exertion  ; 
and  the  sound  is  by  far  the  loudest  during  inspiration,  being  but 
little,  if  at  all,  modified  or  disturbed  during  expiration. 

I  have  said  that  chronic  “  roaring  ”  of  this  description  is  most 
constantly  found  to  be  immediately  due  to  atrophy  or  fatty 
degeneration  of  certain  muscles  of  the  larynx,  and  I  may  state 
that  during  the  practice  of  my  profession  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  my  opportunities  for  observation  and  dissection  of 
horses  which  had  been  “  roarers  ”  for  variable  periods  of  time, 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this,  in  at  least  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  all  cases,  is  the  immediate  cause.  And  this  also 
appears  to  be  the  experience  of  several  careful  observers — at 
least  in  recent  times. 

So  long  ago  as  1817,  Godine  found  deformity  of  the  larynx 
to  be  a  cause  of  “  Cornage,”*  Bouley  made  a  similar  observa¬ 
tion  in  1821  ;f  and  Dupuy  describes  cases  in  which  the  glottis 

*  Elements  d’Hygiene,  1817. 

+  Compte  Rendu  d’Alfort,  18?  1. 
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was  narrowed  and  deformed  through  depression  of  the  left 
arytaenoid  cartilage.* 

In  1825,  the  first  step  towards  elucidating  the  pathology  of 
this  laryngeal  paralysis  which  gives  rise  to  “roaring,”  was  made 
by  that  close  observer  and  distinguished  veterinarian,  Bouley. 
In  dissecting  the  carcase  of  a  horse  that  had  been  so 
affected,  he  found  considerable  engorgement  of  the  lymphatic 
o-lands  at  the  entrance  to  the  chest,  and  the  left  recurrent  nerve 

b  # 

which  passed  through  them  was  compressed  and  altered  in  its 
structure.  He  had  at  first  imagined  that  the  “roaring”  had 
been  the  result  of  deformity  of  the  trachea  ;  but  the  coincidence 
of  “  roaring  ”  with  this  condition  of  the  nerve  decided  his 
opinion.f  This  most  important  clinical  observation  was  the 
point  of  new  departures  in  investigations  into  the  cause  of  the 
affection,  and  soon  brought  out  the  experiments  of  Dupuy,  who, 
in  the  same  year,  by  dividing  the  pneumogastric  or  recurrent 
nerves,  constantly  produced  the  peculiar  sound,  together  with 
the  paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  with  which 
we  are  now  so  familiar.! 

In  1834,  Professor  Gunther,  then  director  of  the  Veterinary 
School  at  Hanover,  in  a  paper  on  the  causes  of  roaring,  published 
in  Nobel  and  Vix’s  professional  journal, §  and  afterwards 
reprinted  as  a  monograph,  ||  states  that  it  is  due  to  wasting  of 
the  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the  larynx,  owing  to  loss  of  function 
of  the  recurrent  nerve  on  that  side  ;  as  since  January,  1830,  he 
had  found  that  division  of  this  nerve  produced  the  morbid 
changes  and  sound. 

But  when  Percivall  published  his  magnum  opus  in  1840, 
opinions  were  much  divided  as  to  this  being  the  case.  He 
thought,  so  far  as  the  larynx  is  concerned,  that  “  roaring  ”  in 
young  horses  was  due  to  thickening,  with  occasional  ulceration, 
of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  Pie  also  mentions  bands  of 
lymph  across  the  larynx,  or  ossification  or  distortion  of  it  or  the 
windpipe.  But  he  likewise  mentions  wasting  of  the  muscles  on 

*  Recueil  cle  M£d.  Vdterinaire,  1825. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  380. 

-  '%  Op.  cit. 

§  Zeitschrift  fur  Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht,  Band  1. 

||  Ueber  Hartschnaufen,  Hanover,  1834. 
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one  side  of  the  larynx  as  an  occasional  cause,*  though  he  tries  to 
explain  this  wasting,  to  the  horse  having  had  a  hard  and  soft 
side  to  his  mouth,  and  therefore  carried  his  head  more  to  one 
side  than  the  other,  thereby  distorting  the  larynx.  But  previous 
to  this  period,  Youatt,  in  his  lectures  on  horses,  in  speaking 
of  roaring  and  its  causes,  remarks  :  “  In  the  far  greater  number 
of  cases  there  is  distortion,  rendering  the  muscles  on  one  side 
useless,  and  therefore  causing  them  to  waste  away.  .  .  The 
wasting  of  the  muscles  is  therefore  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause , 
of  that  which  produces  roaring.” f  John  Field  thought  a  frequent 
cause  of  roaring  consisted  in  ulceration  of  the  rima  glottidis, 
which  produced  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Nevertheless,  in  1837,  he 
experimentally  produced  roaring  in  a  horse,  and  demonstrated 
the  cause  of  the  laryngeal  muscular  atrophy. 

He  says  :  ‘‘Having  ascertained  that  the  organs  of  respiration 
of  a  horse  used  for  farm-work  were  sound,  I  cast  him,  and  laid 
bare  the  recurrent  nerve  of  the  off-side,  and  passed  a  ligature 
loosely  around  it  :  he  was  then  allowed  to  get  up,  and,  after  a 
few  minutes,  galloped  severely  without  evincing  the  slightest 
defect  in  his  breathing.  The  nerve  was  then  drawn  out  by 
the  ligature,  and  one  inch  and  a-half  of  it  excised  ;  and 
immediately,  on  only  trotting  the  horse  a  short  distance,  such  a 
degree  of  roaring  was  occasioned  that,  had  the  exertion  been 
continued,  he  would  soon  have  fallen.  I  kept  this  horse  four 
years,  and  though  his  breathing  became  much  better,  he  con¬ 
tinued  a  sad  roarer.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  destroyed  him 
for  the  larnyx,  which  exhibited  the  usual  condition  of  wasted 
muscles  on  the  side  deprived  of  the  influence  of  the  recurrent 
nerve.”J 

In  1838,  Hugh  Ferguson,  now  of  Dublin,  at  the  autopsy  of  a 
horse  which  had  been  a  roarer  for  a  long  time,  found  one  of  the 
recurrent  nerves  enveloped  and  compressed  by  a  voluminous  and 

*  “Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  it  was  first  discovered  that  the 
larynges  of  roarers  occasionally  presented  us  with  the  singular  phenomenon 
of  the  muscles  on  one  side  being  wasted  away  or  absorbed,  while,  on  the 
other,  they  appeared  to  exhibit  unusual  volume  and  redness,  and  strength  of 
fibre.  Since  the  first  discovery,  everyone  almost  has  met  with  cases  of  the 
kind  ;  but  no  person  seems  as  yet  to  have  given  an  explanation  of  this  new 
piece  of  pathology.” — Op.  cit.,  p.  44. 

t  The  Veterinarian ,  vol.  ,  p.  183. 


t  Ibid .,  1837. 
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indurated  bronchial  lymphatic  gland  ;  while  the  remainder  of  the 
nerve  situated  between  the  gland  and  the  larynx  was  quite 
different  to  that  on  the  opposite  side,  being  greatly  wasted,  and 
its  fibres  scarcely  distinguishable.  All  the  laryngeal  muscles 
which  received  filaments  from  this  nerve  were  so  completely 
atrophied,  that  it  was  difficult  to  recognise  their  structure  ;  the 
glottal  opening  was  twisted,  and  the  borders  of  the  arytsenoid 
cartilage  partly  obstructed  it.* 

In  1846,  Lafosse  relates  the  case  of  a  horse  which,  at  first 
manifesting  “  roaring  ”  at  intervals,  at  length  was  continuously 
affected  ;  dyspnoea  became  progressively  more  marked,  until, 
during  a  violent  attack,  he  died  asphyxiated.  At  the  autopsy 
the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands  were  extremely  enlarged,  brownish 
in  colour,  indurated,  adherent  to  each  other  and  the  lungs,  and 
containing  pus  at  various  points  ;  while  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
were  compressed  in  them  and  almost  confounded  in  their  mass.T 

Goubaux,  now  Director  of  the  Alfort  Veterinary  School,  in 
1848  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  alterations  observed  in  the 
larynx  of  horses  which  had  been  roarers  ;  and  in  a  communication 
to  the  Societe  de  Biologie  in  1853,  unconscious  of  what  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  accomplished  in  this  research,  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  in  chronic  “  roaring,”  muscular  atrophy  on  the  left  side  of 
the  larynx  was  nearly  a  constant  feature.  In  1864,  in  another 
communication  to  the  Societe  Veterinaire,  he  further  confirms 
the  fact,  and  asserts  he  had  never  found  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  had  always  observed  the  left  muscles  and  recurrent 
nerve  atrophied  in  an  advanced  degree.  Professor  Trasbot,  also 
of  the  same  school,  from  the  time  when  Goubaux  had  first  drawn 
attention  to  the  matter,  up  to  1879,  had  examined,  when  he  had 
the  opportunity,  the  larynx  of  every  horse  that  was  known  to 
have  been  a  “  roarer,”  and  always  found  the  muscles  of  the  left 
side  affected. t 

In  a  work  on  the  topographical  myology  of  the  horse,  published 
in  1866  by  Professor  Gunther,  it  is  stated  that  ninety-six  per 
cent,  of  the  horses  affected  with  chronic  “  roaring,”  have  wasting 

*  The  Veterinarian ,  1838. 

t  Journal  des  Veterinaires  du  Midi,  1846. 

X  Archives  Veterinaire,  1879. 
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of  the  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the  larynx,  it  being  exceedingly 
rare  to  find  those  on  the  right  side  involved.* 

I  therefore  assume  that  the  condition  popularly  known  as 
“roaring,”  and  the  consideration  of  which  is  of  such  vast 
importance  to  horsemen,  but  especially  to  veterinary  surgeons, 
who  have  to  deal  with  it  not  only  from  a  medical  and  surgical, 
but  also  from  a  jurisprudence  point  of  view — is  due  to  a  defect  in 
the  larynx,  characterized  by  atrophy,  or,  rather,  fatty  degenera¬ 
tion,  of  certain  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  that  organ  And  in 
now  discussing  its  pathology,  I  leave  out  of  consideration  any 
other  accidental  and  infrequent  mechanical  impediments  which 
have  no  relationship  to  this  laryngeal  paralysis. 

In  man,  and  nearly  all  other  animals,  the  larynx  has  two 
essentially  different  functions,  one  of  which  is  the  production  of 
sound  or  voice,  and  the  other  to  provide  a  perfectly  free  and 
patent  canal  for  the  passage  of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs.  For 
these  two  functions  special  muscles  are  provided  :  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sound  or  voice,  the  muscular  arrangement  within  the 
larynx  is  relatively  complicated  ;  but  for  respiration  nothing 
could  be  simpler — only  one  pair  of  muscles,  and  these  by  far  the 
most  powerful  in  the  larynx,  the  posterior  crico-arytsenoid,  being 
in  reality  those  employed  in  that  division  of  the  act.  This  .pair 
of  large  muscles,  situated  behind  the  larynx,  and  arising  from  the 
cricoid  cartilage  to  be  inserted  into  the  arytsenoid  cartilages 
which  stand  over  the  entrance  to  this  air-conduit,  are  alone,  of 
all  the  laryngeal  muscles,  those  concerned  in  respiration.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  larynx  dilates  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  air  required  to  pass  through  it.  This  pair  of  muscles, 
in  contracting,  widen  the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  by  causing  the 
arytsenoid  cartilages  to  swing  or  rotate  on  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
with  which  they  articulate,  separating  them  from  each  other  by 
their  anterior  and  inferior  borders.  The  larynx  is  always  more 
or  less  open — less  in  ordinary  respiration,  most  in  hurried  and  deep 
inspiration  ;  therefore  these  muscles  are  always  in  action  as 
elevators  of  the  arytsenoid  cartilages,  but  most  powerfully  so  in 
inspiration,  and  especially  when  this  is  forcible,  as  during  rapid 
or  energetic  movements. 

*  Die  Topograpische  Myologie  des  Pferdes,  Hanover,  1866. 
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The  lateral  crico-arytaenoideus,  thyro-arytaenoideus,  and  ary- 
taenoideus,  are  all  constrictors,  and  therefore  antagonistic  muscles 
to  the  dilators,  and  are  more  or  less  directly  concerned  in  the 
production  of  voice,  or  the  violent  expulsion  of  air  from  the 
lungs.  So  that  while  the  dilators  are  always  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
traction,  to  widen  the  larynx  and  dilate  the  aperture  of  the 
glottis,  by  maintaining  the  arytaenoid  cartilages  erect,  in  order 
that  the  air  may  pass  in  quite  freely,  the  constrictors,  or  those 
muscles  which  act  on  the  vocal  cords,  are  only  intermittent  in 
their  action,  and  do  not,  unless  in  a  state  of  sudden  spasm,  affect 
the  respiration.  The  horse,  it  may  be  said  (particularly  when 
emasculated),  has  no  voice,  and  therefore  the  paralysis  of  these 
muscles,  and  which,  leads  to  the  different  morbid  conditions 
marked  by  aphonia,  does  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon ;  though  we  may  infer  that  such  paralysis 
does  occur — indeed,  we  have  evidence  of  it  in  such  animals  as  the 
dog,  in  which  we  may  have  the  bark  altered  in  tone,  diminished 
in  intensity,  or  altogether  lost,  without  respiration  being  much,  if 
at  all,  disturbed.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  the 
great  length  of  the  horse’s  face  and  other  causes,  the  laryngoscope, 
which  has  yielded  such  great  benefit  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon, 
cannot  be  made  available  for  the  veterinary  surgeon,  who  is  often 
urgently  in  need  of  some  means  by  which  he  might  secure  a 
visual  inspection  of  the  larynx  in  the  living  animal. 

Owing  to  the  simplicity  of  arrangement  of  the  pair  of  respi¬ 
ratory  muscles  of  the  larynx,  paralysis  of  one  or  both  is  always 
marked  by  the  same  symptoms — impeded,  difficult,  and  sonorous 
respiration  ;  and  of  all  creatures,  solipeds,  especially  the  horse 
species,  appear  to  offer  these  symptoms  most  frequently. 

When  paralysis  of  one  or  both  dilators  has  taken  place,  due  to 
loss  of  conductibility  of  the  recurrent  nerves,  one  or  both  of  the 
vocal  cords  approach  nearer  the  middle  line  of  the  larynx,  owing 
to  loss  of  power  of  the  antagonistic  muscles,  which,  when  they 
contract  in  health,  in  reality  separate  these  cords.  But  respiration 
is  not  impeded  if  the  animal  is  kept  at  rest,  as  the  glottal  open¬ 
ing  is  always  sufficiently  wide  to  meet  the  demands  of  ordinary 
respiration.  It  is  not  so  under  increased  movement  or  exertion, 
however,  as  then  the  position  of  the  vocal  cords  does  not  admit 
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of  the  increased  demand  for  air,  and  consequently  there  is  more 
or  less  dyspnoea. 

When  we  examine  the  larynx  of  a  horse  which  has  been  a 
“  roarer,”  we,  as  a  rule,  do  not  find  any  thickening  or  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  any  other  of  those  alterations  which 
various  authors  have  described.  But  we  notice,  if  the  case  had 
been  one  of  long  standing,  that  the  larynx  is  more  or  less  de¬ 
formed— that  is,  twisted  from  left  to  right,  with  distortion  of  the 
glottis,  and  narrowing  of  the  laryngeal  opening.  But  the  most 
marked  feature  is  the  atrophy  of  the  left  posterior  crico-arytsenoid 
muscle  or  its  partial  or  total  degeneration.  Perhaps  it  may  only 
be  somewhat  reduced  in  bulk,  and  paler  in  tint  than  its  fellow  on 
the  opposite  side  :  this  is  the  case  when  roaring — the  symptom 
— is  recent.  In  more  advanced  cases,  however,  the  muscle  is 
yellowish  (fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibres),  and  much  smaller  ; 
or  in  extreme  cases  it  may  have  entirely  disappeared,  only  a 
small  quantity  of  fatty  tissue  being  left  in  its  place  ;  while  the 
opposite  muscle  (the  right)  appears  hypertrophied,  and  of  a 
brighter  red  colour  than  usual,  as  if  its  function  had  been  in¬ 
creased  to  compensate  for  the  disappearance  of  its  fellow.  The 
distortion  is  progressive  with  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
dilator  muscle,  and  is  due  to  this  change.  In  very  advanced 
cases,  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  the  distortion  is  so  great  that 
careful  manipulation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  will  lead  to 
the  detection  of  the  depressed  arytaenoid  cartilage  on  the  left 
side,  which  makes  the  larynx  feel  as  if  it  had  fallen  in,  or  was 
deeper  seated,  when  compared  with  the  right  side. 

The  constrictor  muscles  of  the  same  side  may  or  may  not  be 
involved  in  the  degeneration — if  not  at  the  commencement,  they 
usually  are  at  a  later  period.  In  rarer  instances  we  have  the 
right  dilator  affected  ;  but  this  is  so  infrequent  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  attribute  it  to  another  cause  than  that  which  generally 
operates  in  the  production  of  roaring.  Looking  at  the  muscular 
lesions,  without  reflection  one  might  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  disease  was  essentially  myopathic  in  its  nature — i.e.,  consists 
solely  in  change  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  larynx.  But  though 
in  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  so — as  when  “  roaring  appears 
after  a  horse  has  worn  the  tracheotomy  tube  for  a  long  time,  and 
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the  laryngeal  dilators  have  become  atrophied  through  being 
thrown  out  of  use — yet  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  entirely  neuropathic  in  its  origin — - 
i.e.,  dependent  on  nerve  change,  the  muscular  degeneration  being 
a  result  of  such  change. 

[To  be  continued, .) 


“  TUBERCULAR  STOMATITIS.” 

BY  J.  C.  JAMES,  M.R.C.V.S.,  THORNBURY,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Metherell’s  question,  asking  if  I  still  cut  or 
scrape  the  tongue  in  the  above  disease,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  do 
not.  I  have  found  the  application  of  the  Tinct.  ferri  perchlor,, 
or  Liq.  ferri  perchlor.  fort.,  diluted,  to  effect  a  cure,  as  a  rule. 
I  like  the  last-named  in  very  severe  cases.  It  may  appear  to 
some  to  be  a  very  strong  application  for  the  tongue,  viz.,  Liq. 
ferri  perchlor.  fort.,  diluted  with  only  two  parts  of  water  ;  but 
I  can  assure  them  that  in  my  experience  it  has  acted  admirably. 
Only  at  the  commencement  of  treatment  is  it  necessary  to  dress 
every  day ;  after  a  week,  once  in  two  or  three  days  may  be 
sufficient,  but  I  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner, 
who  will  be  guided  by  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  and  the 
progress  the  case  is  making ;  also  to  further  dilute  his  dressing, 
if  necessary. 

I  have  seen  good  results  follow  from  the  occasional  use  of 
Argenti  nitras,  used  in  the  platinum  caustic  holder,  and  freely 
applied  to  the  ulcers,  the  animal’s  mouth  having  been  previously 
gagged.  I  never  cast  a  beast  for  examination  or  dressing  for 
this  disease.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Metherell,  that  some  cases 
are  protracted  and  troublesome  to  treat ;  but  I  find  many  owners 
very  unwilling  to  have  the  animal  destroyed,  and  don’t  mind 
trouble  if  there  is  a  probability  of  recovery.  I  instruct  them 
how  to  dress  the  parts,  supply  them  with  the  dressing,  and  see 
the  animal  occasionally,  so  as  not  to  make  it  too  expensive. 
I  always  order  some  extra  nutritive  food,  and  I  find  after 
two  or  three  dressings  there  will  be  great  improvement 
in  the  animal’s  feeding ;  the  tongue  will  be  hardened, 
and  the  abnormal  sensitiveness  destroyed.  It  was  about 
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eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  began  to  use  the  preparation  of  iron 
dressing,  and  discovered  its  beneficial  effects  in  this  disease 
through  the  owner  of  an  animal  persisting  in  having  (to  me)  a 
hopeless  case  treated.  To  my  astonishment,  the  animal  re¬ 
covered  after  a  long  time — three  months  or  thereabout ;  and 
made  a  good  fat  beast.  That  case  decided  my  future  treatment, 
and  the  results  have  quite  justified  the  course  taken. 

In  my  former  communication,  I  alluded  to  two  cases  I  then 
had  under  treatment.  I  might  say  they  have  made  great  pro¬ 
gress,  although  they  were  neglected  by  their  owners,  and  the 
treatment  was  not  regularly  carried  out.  One  is  a  valuable 
shorthorn  bull,  purchased  at  the  Birmingham  show  of  shorthorn 
bulls,  1880.  This  will  be  an  interesting  case,  as  the  owner  per¬ 
sists  in  allowing  him  to  serve  all  his  cows,  contrary  to  my 
advice. 

There  is  one  lot  of  calves  dropped  this  year  (1881)  sired  by  the 
said  bull,  and  I  shall  have  every  opportunity  of  watching  those 
calves  as  they  grow  up,  and  noting  if  they  show  any  particular 
form  of  disease  allied  td  the  baneful  disorder  of  the  tongue  I 
have  been  writingjabout. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Editor,  I  cannot  forward  you  any  specimens 
of  the  diseased  parts  from  the  two  cases  I  have  under  treatment, 
as  the  parts  are  so  altered  by  this  treatment  as  not  to  afford 
reliable  material  for'proper  examination  and  experiment.  Should 
I  get  a  fresh  case  I  will  not  fail  to  send  you  some  of  the  diseased 
material  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


THE^OPERATION  OF  LITHOTOMY. 

BY  W.  S.  ADAMS,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  REMOUNT  DEPOT,  COSSOOR, 

INDIA. 

I  BEG  to  send  an  account  of  an  operation  of  Lithotomy  success¬ 
fully  performeddon  a  horse  at  the  Remount  Depot,  Cossoor.  The 
case  is,  I  think,  of  great  interest,  both  on  account  of  the  rarity 
of  the  operation  in  veterinary  surgery,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
success  attending  the  use,  under  urgent  circumstances,  of  a  rude 
instrument  to  crush  the  calculus.  I  trust,  therefore,  space  will 
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be  found  for  its  insertion  in  an  early  number  of  the  Veterinary 
Journal. 

A  black  Waler  gelding,  aged  four  years,  had  been  observed 
for  some  time  to  micturate  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities.  I 
took  him  into  the  sick-lines  for  observation.  There  was  an  in¬ 
continence  of  urine,  and  occasionally  the  horse  would  stretch 
out  and  strain  violently,  but  pass  only  a  small  quantity  of  urine, 
with  evidence  of  great  pain.  The  hind  fetlocks  were  scalded  by 
the  continual  dripping  of  the  urine  on  them.  I  procured  some 
of  the  fluid  for  examination,  and  tested  it  both  microscopically 
and  chemically,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  copious  heavy  sediment 
composed  of  earthy  phosphates  and  oxalate  of  lime.  I  therefore 
suspected  the  presence  of  cystic  calculi  either  in  the  bladder  or 
in  the  urethra.  I  threw  the  horse  for  examination,  and  on 
passing  my  arm  up  the  rectum  I  detected  a  calculus  of  great  size 
in  the  bladder.  Of  course,  in  manipulating  through  the  rectum 
and  bladder  the  apparent  size  of  the  calculus  might  be  deceptive; 
therefore,  to  avoid  exaggeration,  I  estimated  it  as  “  large  as  a 
cricket  ball.” 

I  reported  the  case  to  the  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  as 
he  was  about  to  visit  the  depot  while  attending  the  Annual 
Committee  on  Remounts  ;  and  the  symptoms  manifested  not 
being  urgent,  a  decision  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  case 
was  left  in  abeyance. 

The  horse  could  not  be  sent  to  the  service  in  the  state  he  was, 

-  and  lithotomy  being  the  only  cure,  it  was  decided  to  operate  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  the  horse  was  now  commencing  to  fall  away 
in  condition.  Dr.  Evans  was  good  enough  to  procure  a  case  of 
lithotomy  instruments  from  Calcutta.  In  such  a  serious  opera¬ 
tion  I  applied  for  the  assistance  of  two  veterinary  surgeons — one 
to  assist  in  the  operation,  and  the  other  to  watch  the  chloroform; 
this  application  was  supported  by  the  Inspecting  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  Dr.  Evans.  However,  only  one  veterinary  surgeon  wras 
available,  and  Veterinary  Surgeon  Murray  Anderson  was  ordered 
out  from  Bangalore.  On  September  27th,  after  examination  and 
consultation,  we  threw  the  horse  on  the  near  side,  and  after 
releasing  the  off  hind  leg  from  the  hobbles,  drew  it  well  up  to 
the  collar. 
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After  putting  the  horse  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  we 
introduced  the  probe  into  the  urethra,  and  made  a  longitudinal 
incision  in  the  perinasum,  about  midway  between  the  anus  and 
the  ischial  arch,  cutting  into  the  urethra  on  to  the  groove  in  the 
probe.  Some  difficulty  was  here  experienced,  owing  to  the  small 
size  of  the  probe,  which  did  not  nearly  fill  the  urethra,  and  was 
consequently  difficult  to  remain  in  one  position  ;  therefore  it 
failed  to  be  the  guide  to  the  operator  the  probe  is  intended  to 
be.  However,  the  incision  was  made  successfully  without 
wounding  any  of  the  adjacent  arteries.  We  now  enlarged  the 
incision  in  the  urethra  by  means  of  the  long  director  and  the 
probe-pointed  lithotomy  knife.  After  dilating  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  by  means  of  the  probe»pointed  forceps,  we  introduced 
the  lithotrite  which  was  supplied  in  the  case  of  lithotomy  instru¬ 
ments.  After  repeated  trials  we  found  that,  owing  to  the  great 
size  of  the  calculus  and  the  small  capacity  of  the  lithotrite,  we 
were  unable  to  grasp  it,  and  failed  to  bring  away  a  fragment. 
We  were  now  in  a  somewhat  unfortunate  predicament,  but  soon 
resolved,  rather  than  release  the  horse  and  abandon  the  opera¬ 
tion,  to  endeavour  to  crush  the  stone  by  means  of  a  punch,  and 
we  selected  a  shoeing  smith’s  punch  or  pritchel,  one  nearly  new, 
with  a  flat  point  and  flat-sided  to  the  point.  This  appeared  at 
first  a  somewhat  rough  surgical  instrument,  but  with  the  large 
calculus  to  be  broken  down  it  proved  most  efficacious.  We 
used  it  in  this  manner :  The  left  arm  being  passed  into  the  rec¬ 
tum,  the  left  hand  was  placed  behind  the  calculus,  firmly  sup¬ 
porting  it;  the  point  of  the  pritchel  was  then  inserted  through  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  when  it  was  found  to  be  well  on  the 
calculus,  was  struck  gently  by  an  assistant  with  a  light  hammer. 
After  prolonged  exertion,  the  calculus  was  completely  broken 
down,  and  fragment  after  fragment  extracted  by  means  of  the 
spoon-bill  forceps  and  the  bullet  forceps,  assisted  by  repeated 
washing,  which  was  effected  by  means  of  Read’s  patent  enema 
syringe,  one  being  selected  with  a  small  tube. 

After  removing  what  we  thought  was  the  whole  of  the  calculus, 
we  found  that  a  fragment  still  remained  in  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder.  This  resisted  all  our  attempts  to  extract  it,  although 
we  frequently  grasped  it  firmly;  it  was  apparently  adherent  to 
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the  coats  of  the  bladder,  which  we  feared  we  might  lacerate  by 
using  force.  As  the  horse  had  now  been  under  operation  for 
fully  three  hours,  we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  allow  the  frag¬ 
ment  to  remain. 

Having  approximated  the  lips  of  the  wound  by  a  single  suture, 
we  discontinued  the  chloroform  and  released  the  horse.  He  soon 
came  round,  and  was  placed  in  a  large  loose  box,  where  he  was 
well  bedded  down  and  allowed  to  remain  quiet  for  some  hours. 
It  was  a  very  tedious  operation,  and  tried  the  patience  and  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  operators  ;  and  from  having  been  so  long  in  con¬ 
strained  positions,  we  both  felt  the  effects  for  some  days.  Should 
I  ever  have  to  perform  the  operation  again,  I  should  throw  the 
horse  on  a  high  bed,  or  dig  a  trench  behind  him  after  he  was 
thrown,  before  operating. 

The  weight  of  the  fragments  and  debris  of  the  calculus  ex¬ 
tracted  was  nine  and  a  half  ounces,  and  . of  course  a  considerable 
quantity  must  have  been  lost  in  the  repeated  washings.  There¬ 
fore,  my  estimate  of  the  original  size  of  the  calculus  was  by  no 
means  exaggerated.  ,  Ten  ounces  of  chloroform  were  expended, 
the  horse  being  kept  under  its  influence  for  fully  three  hours. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  showing  the  temperature  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  as  observed  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the 
evening  from  the  day  of  operation  till  the  fifteenth  day,  when 
both  temperature  and  pulse  became  almost  normal.*  It  will  be 
observed  that,  considering  the  severity  of  the  operation,  there 
has  been  less  constitutional  disturbance  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  horse  is  now  in  much  better  health  and  condi¬ 
tion  than  he  was  before  the  operation.  After  the  operation  the 
wound  was  syringed  out  frequently  with  carbolic  acid  lotion  (one 
part  to  twenty  of  water),  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  with 
regard  to  cleanliness. 

At  first  the  whole  of  the  urine  wqs  passed  through  the  wound, 
but  on  the  fourth  day  a  portion  was  passed  naturally.  In  spite 
of  the  greatest  care  and  attention  with  regard'  to  cleanliness,  there 

*  The  chart  referred  to  shows  the  temperature  to  have  been,  on  the  day  of 
operation,  104°,  pulse,  50  ;  on  the  following  day  the  temperature  fell  to  102-g0, 
but  the  pulse  was  52  ;  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  the  temperature  was 
104T,  and  then,  up  to  the  fifteenth  day  descended  at  noon  to  100T,  rising  in 
the  evening  to  io2f°,  the  pulse  being  48. 
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was  great  scalding  and  soreness  inside  the  thighs  and  between 
the  legs. 

Large  sloughs  came  away  from  the  wound,  and  I  think  it  was 
these  that  occasionally  obstructed  the  natural  flow  of  urine.  O11 
the  sixth  day  after  operation,  the  patient  was  observed  to  be  in 
great  pain  and  to  be  straining  violently.  The  farrier  major  was 
at  hand,  and  observed  the  wound  to  be  blocked  by  a  large  slough, 
in  which  was  imbedded  a  fragment  of  the  calculus  ;  this  he  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  horse  was  at  once  relieved  and  passed  a  portion 
of  the  urine  naturally.  This  fragment  was  doubtless  that  which 
we  failed  to  extract  at  the  time  of  operation  ;  it  was  an  outside 
piece,  and  had  probably  been  detached  from  the  coats  of  the 
bladder,  to  which  it  was  adherent,  by  the  inflammatory  action 
set  up.  On  the  twentieth  day  after  the  operation,  the  whole  of 
the  urine  was  again  passed  through  the  wound.  Suspecting 
some  obstruction,  I  threw  the  horse  and  passed  the  catheter.  I 
found  the  passage  free,  but  there  was  still  a  large  wound  in  the 
urethra.  I  took  this  opportunity  of  washing  out  the  bladder 
and  making  an  examination.  I  could,  however,  detect  no 
portion  of  the  calculus  remaining. 

The  case  has  continued  to  progress  favourably.  The  wound 
in  the  perinaeum  has  healed,  and  the  urine  is  passed  naturally  and 
freely,  and  in  considerable  quantities.  There  is  now  no  incon¬ 
tinence  of  urine  as  there  was  prior  to  the  operation  ;  the  scald¬ 
ing  between  the  thighs  and  on  the  hind  legs  has  healed,  and  the 
horse  is  taking  walking  exercise  morning  and  evening.  The 
patient  may,  therefore,  now  be  pronounced  convalescent. 

[In  cases  in  which  excoriation  from  acrid  discharges  or  urine 
is  likely  to  occur,  we  have  been  uniformly  successful  in  preventing 
this  troublesome,  oftentimes  serious  accident,  by  painting  white 
lead  over  the  skin.  This  makes  an  excellent  protective 
covering.] 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LECTURE  ON  THE  ELEPHANT. 

BY  J.  H.  STEEL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  comparative  anatomist  gazes  with  wonder  and  delight  on 
the  elephant  :  its  structure  may  be  thought  to  result  from  a  union 
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of  the  disjecta  membra  of  animals  most  diverse  and  far  separated 
from  each  other  in  the  zoological  series,  so  that  it  is  bird-like  in 
the  absence  of  pleurae  and  the  abdominal  position  of  the  testes; 
whale-like  in  the  arrangement  of  many  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  * 
and  even  approaches  man  in  the  form  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
shortness  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  It  is  well  worth  our  while  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  the  principal  features  of  structure  which  this 
animal  shares  with  others  ; — 

The  teeth  in  their  general  characters  remind  us  of  those  of 
rodents ;  but  for  a  parallel  to  the  enormous  defensive  anterior 
teeth  we  can  refer  only  to  those  of  ziphius  (the  sword  whale), 
and  the  continued  production  of  fresh  molars  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  series,  as  the  jaw  elongates,  reminds  us  also  of  the 
toothed  whales,  and  even  of  animals  lower  considerably  in  the 
scale  of  vertebrates.  Like  the  molars  of  the  horse,  these  teeth 
have  much  crusta  petrosa ,  but  in  the  elephant  this  binds  the 
teeth  together.  In  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  teeth  the 
temporo-maxillary  joint  is  somewhat  rodent-like,  while  the 
stomach  and  intestines  remind  us  strongly  of  these  organs  as 
seen  in  the  rat  and  horse.  While  the  face  is  like  that  of  the 
horse  and  rat,  in  some  respects  it  also  resembles  that  of  the 
whale  and  the  tapir.  As  in  the  latter  animal,  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  development  of  the  upper  lip  and  nostrils,  known  as  the  trunk ; 
as  in  the  whales,  the  malar  arch  is  very  slight,  the  nasal  passage 
in  the  skull  vertical,  short,  with  rudimentary  turbinated  bones, 
and  the  nasals  are  very  small,  the  premaxillse  very  long  and 
important,  and  in  association  with  these  characters  the  cervical 
region  very  short.  In  this  latter  respect,  as  also  in  the  inferior 
maxillae  being  pointed  anteriorly,  and  the  molars  extended 
posteriorly  within  the  ramus,  and  the  skin  being  thick,  it  resembles 
our  familiar  friend,  sus  domesticus.  The  thorax  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  vertebrae,  ribs,  and  sternal  elements,  reminding 
us  of  that  of  the  horse ;  but  it  is  conical  in  shape,  like  that  of 
rodents  and  carnivora  and  other  animals  which  move  the  fore¬ 
limbs  with  freedom  for  purposes  other  than  progression.  And 
yet  the  form  of  the  brain  (like  that  of  the  horse),  and  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  clavicle,  rudimentary  coracoid,  and  enormous 
scapula,  with  the  “  hoof-slippers, ”  like  those  of  the  camel,  leave  no 
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doubt  as  to  its  being  an  ungulate.  Yet  this  same  scapula,  and 
with  it  the  leg  and  thigh  bones,  are  strangely  wanting  in  finish, 
are  generalized ,  as  we  anatomists  term  it ;  and  so  also  must  be 
set  down  as  general  characters  the  conical  form  of  the  chest,  with 
its  large  number  of  bones,  and  man-like  pelvis,  and  the  penta- 
dactyl  fore-foot  (maims),  together  with  some  indications  of  what 
wq  should  term,  had  they  occurred  in  the  horse,  imperfections  of 
development,  or  infantile  character,  such  as  the  tendency  to  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  as  seen  in  dolphins,  the  persistence 
of  the  Eustachian  valve,  the  kidneys  lobulated  like  those  of  the  ox 
and  bear,  and  the  short  condition  of  the  sacrum,  which  consists 
of  only  a  few  vertebrae.  Other  special  features  are  the  enormous 
facial  sinuses  in  the  adult,  like  those  of  the  ox  and  owl,  the  rat¬ 
like  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  the  semi-plantigrade  progression. 
The  excretory  apparatus  of  the  liver  resembles  that  of  the  horse, 
but  also,  like  that  of  the  giraffe,  has  a  dilatation  against  the 
duodenum.  The  uterus  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  mare, 
but  the  placenta  is  zonary ;  as  in  carnivora  the  external  generative 
opening  of  the  female  is  remarkably  far  forward,  and  the 
mammae  are  pectoral,  like  those  of  the  woman  and  the  bat.  The 
radius  very  remarkably  crosses  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
enormous  ulna.  Add  to  this  that  the  elephant  resembles  the 
extinct  monsters  of  old  in  the  hugeness  of  his  bulk,  and  we  may 
well  ask  ourselves  how  we  shall,  through  this  almost  endless 
complication  and  mixture  of  characters,  trace  such  an  animal  in 
its  relations  to  the  other  mammalian  inhabitants  of  the  globe  ? 
We  have  seen  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ungulate 
characters,  though  they  are  intermingled  with  the  generalised. 
And  so  we  learn  that  the  elephant,  “  as  one  born  out  of  due  time,” 
is  a  near  relative  of  those  generalised  pentadactyl  ungulates, 
the  progenitors  in  ages  long  past  of  the  hoofed  animals  of  the 
present  day.  The  elephant  is  an  anachronism,  but  a  noble  one, 
which  has  happily  been  preserved  for  our  use  in  the  present  day 
by  some  of  the  wonderful  features  of  structure  which  we  have 
just  noticed.  Without  his  huge  weight,  his  upright  limbs,  short 
strong  neck,  and  large  weighty  skull,  hollowed  out  by  sinuses,  he 
could  not  have  rambled  through  the  dense  jungle  which  protects 
him  ;  without  his  huge  plantigrade  feet,  his  tusks,  and  the 
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irregular  facial  tissues  by  which  the  brain  is  concealed,  he  would 
long  ago  have  succumbed  to  carnivorous  foes  and  to  man.  His 
beautiful  organ  of  touch  and  prehension  has  atoned  for  the  short¬ 
ness  of  his  neck,  and  obtains  for  him  grass,  or  branches  from 
trees,  to  a  level  with  which  his  stature  brings  him  above  most 
other  mammalian  denizens  of  the  jungle.  The  nature  of  his  food 
accounts  for  the  similarities  between  his  alimentary  canal  and 
that  of  the  horse  and  some  other  herbivora,  and  that  of  the  bat. 
Even  branches  of  considerable  size  crushed  between  his  enormous 
grinders  assist  to  feed  him,  for,  like  rodents,  he  can  obtain  nourish¬ 
ment  from  wood,  which,  however,  generally  conduces  simply  to 
due  repletion  of  his  digestive  organs.  But  why  the  cetacean 
characters  of  the  skull  ?  They  result  from  atrophy  of  the  nasal 
chambers,  and  can  hardly  be  thought  true  affinitive  indications. 
This  imperfect  development  of  nasal  passages  accords  well  with 
the  absence  of  pleural  sac,  and  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  nostrils 
and  the  length  of  the  nasal  passages.  Doubtless  throughout  these 
passages  the  odoriferous  particles  make  due  impression  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  as  the  air  is  slowly  drawn  in  by  expansion  of 
the  long  generalised  pleuraless  thorax,  sufficiently  to  fulfil  the 
respiratory  needs  of  the  animal,  which  are  not  great,  for  the  cir¬ 
culatory  apparatus  is  small  and  infantile,  the  pulse  slow,  and 
the  red  corpuscles  below  the  mammalian  average  size.  The  life 
changes  of  the  animal,  also,  are  not  rapid  ;  excretion  is  slowly  per¬ 
formed  by  his  poorly  developed  respiratory  and  renal  organs  and 
not  excessively  large  liver  nor  very  active  skin,  and  so  we  can 
well  understand  why,  in  nature,  the  elephant,  like  other  slow 
living  animals,  attains  a  great  age.  Anatomy  often  leads  us  to 
surmise  what  is  confirmed  by  other  lines  of  observation  !  Finally, 
the  thickness  of  the  skin  protects  the  other  organs  alike  from 
sharp  stakes  and  other  bodies  likely  to  injure  during  passage 
through  the  jungle,  the  attacks  of  leeches,  and  other  external 
parasites,  such  as  might  readily  be  obtained  in  marshy  parts  of 
the  jungle,  and  in  the  ponds  and  nullahs  in  which  the  elephant 
delighteth  to  gambol.  Also  with  the  well-developed  panniculus 
carnosus  ;  like  that  of  the  horse,  it  protects  from  the  teeth  of  mam¬ 
malian  foes,  and  from  insect  enemies,  so  that  the  gadfly  has  to 
content  herself  with  the  tusks  on  which  to  deposit  her  eggs.  The 
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owner  of  the  tame  elephant  will  regret  this  large  development  of 
panniculus,  when  he  finds  his  fully  loaded  or  overladen  animal  at 
once  free  himself  from  encumbrances  by  making  energetic  use  of 
it.  The  surgeon  will  not  fail  to  call  to  mind  how  frequent  are 
very  deeply  seated  accumulations  of  pus,  the  result  of  injury  from 
the  elephant’s  accoutrements,  etc.,  and  the  anatomist  who  has  dis¬ 
sected  an  elephant  will,  ruefully  looking  at  his  spoiled  scalpels,  show 
him  that  this  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  elastic  tissue  in 
the  elephant,  especially  supporting  the  remarkably  upright  limb 
pillars.  If  we  would  dissect  elephants,  we  must  lay  in  a  good 
supply  of  butchers’  knives,  and  the  surgeon  arms  himself  with  a 
sharp  razor!  Undoubtedly  the  peculiarity  of  the  elephant’s  gait 
is  determined  considerably  by  the  amount  of  elastic  tissue  in  the 
limbs,  as  well  as  by  their  other  anatomical  features;  the  resulting 
economy  of  muscular  power  must  tell  beneficially  in  a  long  day’s 
march.  He  who  would  make  use  of  the  elephant  must  duly  con¬ 
sider  that  his  foot  horn  is  rather  a  slipper  than  a  hoof ;  he  will 
note  the  presence  of  five  or  four  nails  around  the  front  and  part 
of  each  side  of  the  rounded  or  oval  main  horny  plate,  which 
latter  is  the  weight-bearer.  It  is  thin,  and  made  up  of  “  frog- 
horn,”  if  we  may  term  it  so,  and  well  adapted  for  progress  over 
grass-bottomed  jungle  and  marshy  ground  ;  but  it  is  art,  not 
nature,  which  destines  the  elephant  to  crawl  over  hard  roads  and 
stony  ground;  many  a  bruise  and  many  a  sinus  results,  and  many 
a  valuable  animal  is  lost  for  want  of  care  as  to  the  ground  he  has  to 
travel  over ;  many  a  footsore  elephant  retards  the  advancement 
of  our  armies  in  the  East.  But  the  mahout  is  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  assists  nature  in  surmounting  these  exceptional 
circumstances  by  protecting  the  sole  with  a  composition,  of  which 
he  jealously  preserves  the  recipe. 

Thus,  though  the  elephant  is  rodent-like,  whale-like,  man-like, 
and  owl-like,  it  is  so  only  in  adaptation  to  its  conditions  of  life  ; 
to  the  same  causes  may  be  attributed  its  special  resemblances  to 
the  horse,  ox,  pig,  and  tapir.  In  the  main  it  stands  isolated  as 
a  generalised  ungulate,  the  closest  relatives  of  which  have  long 
ago  succumbed  to  the  greater  energy  and  higher  specialization 
of  the  hoofed  animals,  which  we  find  so  well  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  our  earth. 
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EQUINE  DISTEMPER:  INFLUENZA. 

BY  J.  FERRIS,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT, 

ATHLONE. 

The  Veterinary  Journal  for  November  has  furnished  us 
with  much  interesting  matter.  Among  the  contents  I  notice  some 
careful  observations  by  Professor  Dieckerhoff,  of  the  Berlin  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  on  Equine  Distemper. 

Although  the  character  and  nomenclature  of  this  disease  are 
most  certainly  subjects  upon  which  professional  men  may  hold 
different  opinions,  yet  veterinary  science  teaches  us  to  treat 
symptoms,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  too  much  attention  is 
directed  to  the  nomenclature.  It  must  be  confessed  that  symp¬ 
toms  are  frequently  disregarded  by  us,  or  at  all  events  too  little 
attention  is  given  to  this  most  important  question  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease. 

I  had  a  case  last  May  which  I  was  puzzled  to  find  a  name  for, 
but  I  decided  on  calling  it  Catarrhal  Fever  ;  and  as  it  was  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  cases  described  by  the  Professor,  perhaps  my  record 
may  be  interesting. 

Case  15,  F.  18,  bay  mare,  age  8,  Fever  Catarrhal. 

Admitted  to  horse  infirmary  May  5th,  Off  feed,  slight 
cough.  Isolate,  diet  half  bran  and  oats  well  steeped  in  hot  water, 
and  clothe  the  body. 

6th.  Feeds  a  little  ;  legs  cold.  Apply  flannel  bandages. 

7th.  Slight  discharge  from  nostrils.  Steam  nasal  passages. 

8th.  Increased  discharge  from  nostrils. 

9th.  Much  worse  ;  pulse  75,  respiration  27  ;  great  debility  ;  and 
the  horse  is  already  in  low  condition.  Give  grass,  and  Pot.  nib 
5ii.  in  water  to  drink  ;  foment  sides  of  chest. 

6  p.m.  Pulse  78,  respiration  37  ;  extremedebility ;  legs  swollen  ; 
staggers  in  walking ;  increased  discharge  from  nostrils  of  a 
yellow  tinge;  mouth  hot  and  clammy;  all  the  mucous  membranes 
much  injected.  Repeat  Pot.  nit.  5ii. 

1  oth.  Rapidly  falling  away  in  condition  ;  pulse  77,  respiration 
38.  Everything  connected  with  the  animal  to  be  kept  apart. 
Give  Ferri  sulph.  5ii.  in  food,  whenever  she  can  be  induced  to 
eat. 

5  p.m.  Feeds  a  little  better. 
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nth.  Great  depression  ;  pulse  78,  irregular  and  feeble;  respi¬ 
ration  36.  Give  Ferri  sulph.  5ii.  morning  and  evening. 

5  p.m.  Pulse  65,  very  irregular  and  feeble  ;  respiration  29. 

This  case  assumes  the  character  of  Influenza,  as  all  the  organic 
structures  are  more  or  less  affected. 

1 2th.  Pulse  63,  less  irregular;  respiration  25  ;  legs  less  swollen  ; 
moves  more  freely,  and  takes  some  green  food. 

5  p.m.  Progressing  favourably. 

13th.  Pulse  62,  respiration  25  ;  mucous  membranes  looking 
more  healthy ;  walks  better ;  less  depression  ;  organs  aching  ; 
but  she  is  too  weak  to  walk  a  few  yards  to  graze.  The  iron 
appears  to  have  had  the  desired  effect,  as  she  began  to  improve 
almost  immediately  she  took  it. 

5  p.m.  Pulse  60,  and  nearly  regular ;  respiration  23  ;  appetite 
much  improved  ;  swelling  fast  disappearing  from  the  legs. 

This  has  been  a  very  interesting  case,  as  the  head,  throat, 
chest,  liver,  kidneys,  spinal  cord,  and  heart  have  been  involved. 

14th.  Pulse  57,  respiration  17  ;  very  weak  ;  still  staggers  in 
walking. 

15th.  Pulse  regular,  respiration  1 7. 

17th.  Discontinue  medicine  ;  turn  out  to  graze,  if  fine,  in  the 
daytime. 

2 1st.  Eats  all  her  food  ;  improving  in  condition. 

24th.  Convalescent. 

31st.  Discharged  cured. 

Other  cases  occurred  of  a  similar  nature  in  this  battery  of 
artillery,  but  in  a  much  milder  form.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  that  there  were  bronchial  symptoms,  and  congestion  of 
the  lungs  ;  the  heart’s  action  was  considerably  affected,  and  the 
kidneys  in  a  lesser  degree,  as  noticed  by  Professor  Dieckerhoff ; 
in  fact,  none  of  the  abdominal  organs  suffered  so  seriously  as  the 
respiratory.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  most  of  the  organs  named 
by  the  Professor  were  more  or  less  implicated  in  the  above  case, 
showing  that  a  disease  of  a  similar  nature,  in  my  opinion,  existed 
in  these  barracks  in  April  and  May,  1881,  but  that  it  did  not 
spread  to  any  extent,  on  account  of  the  precautionary  measures 
adopted. 
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CEREBRO-SPINAL  MENINGITIS  ? 

BY  C.  CLAYTON,  M.R.C.V.S.,  FIRST  CLASS,  A.V.D.,  INDIA. 

I  OBSERVE  that  Professor  Axe  has  delivered  a  lecture  upon  the 
above-named  disease,  which  is  apparently  new  to  England. 
Permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  same.  I  am  at 
present  away  from  the  battery  record  books,  or  would  give  fuller 
details.  Other  veterinary  surgeons  more  favourably  situated, 
may  supply  fuller  information  on  a  disease  which  up  to  this  I, 
with  other  members  of  the  department,  have  generally  classed 
among  the  rheumatismal  affections.  One  distinguished  member 
of  the  profession  has  lately  assured  me  that  the  articular  sur¬ 
faces  are  invariably  the  seat  of  extensive  ulceration  or  destruc¬ 
tion  of  tissue.  More  complete  observations  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  point.  Eight  cases  of  the  disease  came  under  my 
notice  at  Meerut  during  the  month  of  August,  1881,  the  monsoon 
being  at  its  height  about  that  period  ;  one  terminated  fatally. 

I  heard  on  good  authority  that  several  cases  were  registered 
at  Umballa,  nearly  all  of  which  were  complicated  with  articular 
affections. 

I  am  unable  to  assign  any  cause  whatever ;  the  cases  appeared 
about  the  same  time,  without  being  in  the  same  battery  or  in  the 
same  lines.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  grain  or  forage  did  not 
vary ;  all  the  animals  were  exposed  to  the  same  temperature, 
winds,  barometrical  changes, — in  one  word,  to  the  same  influences- 
Neither  sex  nor  age  produced  any  difference.  All,  without 
exception,  presented  that  rounded  back,  that  difficulty  of  locomo¬ 
tion,  that  peculiar  gait  to  be  seen  in  horses  suffering  from 
Laminitis.  When  feeding,  and  after  having  secured  a  certain 
quantity  of  forage  between  their  lips,  the  animals  endeavoured 
to  nip  it,  more  or  less  general  twitching  of  the  muscles  ensued  ; 
noises  made  near  or  around  the  patients  excited  them  ;  in  this 
respect  they  resembled  animals  I  have  seen  suffering  from 
Rabies.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  could  be  got 
from  their  stalls  to  the  sick-boxes.  Their  gait  was  uncertain 
and  unsteady.  If  one  limb,  or  a  portion  of  the  same,  was  moved 
even  when  the  animal  was  “  en  place”  a  dry  crackling  sound  was 
distinctly  heard ;  sufficient  in  itself,  said  to  me  one  member  of 
our  profession,  “to  enable  me  to  diagnose  the  disease.” 
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In  all  cases  petechial  spots  were  present  on  the  visible  mucous 
membranes. 

The  temperature  rose  to  104°,  never  higher.  The  case  that 
terminated  fatally  lasted  but  a  few  hours,  death  being  caused  by 
the  violent  injuries  produced  during  the  patient’s  struggles  :  these 
latter  were  such  as  to  render  approach  most  dangerous,  and 
treatment  impossible.  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination,  but  all 
the  parts  were  so  contused  and  congested  that  no  conclusion 
could  be  arrived  at.  The  organs  contained  in  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  were  apparently  quite  healthy. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  the  liberal  administration  of  Potass, 
iod.  thrice  daily,  of  01.  lini.  as  required,  of  enemas,  and  Potass- 
nit.  in  water,  of  which  a  liberal  supply  was  placed  at  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  disposal.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels,  the  laxative  above  mentioned  being  freely  used. 

The  extremities  were  kept  well  hand-rubbed,  and  the  body 
sponged  twenty  or  thirty  times  daily  with  a  mixture  of  vinegar 
and  water. 

I  may  add,  that  although  the  temperature  rose  to  104*,  and  the 
disease  lasted  from  five  to  eight  days,  the  patients  did  not  fall 
away  visibly  in  condition.  I  hope  these  few  notes  will  lead  some 
other  members  of  the  profession  to  give  their  experience  of  the 
same  disease. 


fUrtturtal. 

VETERINARY  NOMENCLATURE. 

The  great  advance  which  has  been  made  in  general  and  special 
pathology  in  recent  times,  has  necessitated  not  only  a  revision  of  medi¬ 
cal  and  surgical  nomenclature,  but  has  compelled  the  introduction  and 
adoption  of  a  great  number  of  new  terms  to  designate  conditions  or 
states  which  previously  were  not  known.  In  this  way  the  nomenclature 
of  medical  science  has  been  immensely  increased  and  improved.  As  is 
well  known,  technical  medical  terms  are  nearly,  if  not  always,  derived 
from  Greek  or  Latin,  as  these  languages  are  understood  more  or  less  by 
all  educated  scientists  over  the  world,  while  modern  languages  are  not. 
Consequently,  medical  terms  derived  from  the  two  classical  languages 
just  named  are  readily  comprehended  by  practitioners  or  professors  of 
medical  science  everywhere. 

Scientific  veterinary  nomenclature  has  been  borrowed  from  the  sister 
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branch  of  medicine  when  the  occasion  appeared  to  require  the  loan  ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  barbarisms  and  grotesque,  if  not 
unmeaning  and  vile,  terms  employed  in  the  days  of  farriery  are  still 
rampant  among  us,  and  often  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  educated 
veterinary  surgeon,  who  must  needs  resort  to  such  lingo  when  speaking 
to  his  clients  or  men  of  education.  There  are  terms  in  every-day  use 
which  are  a  serious  reflection  upon  us,  if  we  are  to  lay  claim  to  be  a 
“  learned  ”  profession,  and  perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  an 
attempt  will  be  made  by  a  Committee  of  Fellows  or  of  Members,  or 
both,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  to  draw  up  for  us  a 
nomenclature  more  in  harmony  with  our  present  position  than  that 
which,  however  well  adapted  for  the  “  dark  days  of  farriery,”  is  utterly 
out  of  keeping  with  modern  views  and  requirements.  What  sense  can 
there  be  in  such  terms  as  Splint,  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Stringhalt,  Gripes, 
Thrush,  Quittor,  Grease,  Pole-evil,  Strangles,  Hide-bound,  Broken-wind, 
Roaring,  Staggers,  Megrims,  Seedy-toe,  Sand-crack,  Canker,  and  a  host 
of  other  names  ?  It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  astonishment  manifested 
by  a  young  cornet,  fresh  from  school,  when  his  groom  informed  him  that 
there  were  frogs  and  thrushes  in  his  horse’s  feet.  It  may  be  considered 
by  amateurs  knowing  and  “  horsey  ”  to  resort  to  such  words,  as  they 
imply  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  stableman  and  groom,  and  their 
vocation ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  creditable  or  becoming  for 
those  who  are  fairly  well  educated  and  scientifically  trained  to  follow 
such  a  lead.  Even  some  of  these  vulgar  terms  were,  perhaps  centuries 
ago,  derived  from  foreign  languages,  either  French  or  Italian ;  but  they 
have  long  since  become  so  corrupted  or  transformed  as  to  have  com¬ 
pletely  lost  their  identity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  among  the  many 
reforms  now  being  proposed  or  carried  out  by  the  Royal  College,  this 
rather  important  subject  may  not  be  altogether  lost  sight  of. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

BY  J.  H.  STEEL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D. 

From  M.  Bouley's  11  Chronique Recueil de  Med.  Vet.,  i  August,  1 88 1 . 

M.  Boutet,  of  Chartres,  “  Experiments  on  Charbon  Vaccination  in  the 
Sheep.”  Paper  read  atthe  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  26th  July,  1881. 
— A  committee  for  the  experimental  investigation  of  Charbon  was  appointed 
by  the  general  council  of  Eure  and  Loire,  “  a  district  which  is  now  classic 
ground  as  regards  Anthrax.”  The  following  programme  was  fixed  : 

1.  To  limit  the  experiments  at  present  to  the  ovine  species. 

2.  To,  for  experimental  purposes,  procure  two  flocks  of  sheep,  equal  in 
number — one  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  to  be  subjected  to  the 
process  of  vaccination  ;  the  other,  not. 

3.  To  then  inoculate  the  two  flocks,  thirty  or  forty  animals  in  all,  by 
means  of  a  Pravaz  syringe,  with  blood  taken  from  a  sheep  which  has  died 
from  Anthrax,  in  a  neighbouring  farm  within  twelve  hours  before  the 
injection. 

The  greatest  care  was  practised  in  the  inoculations,  which  were  made  on 
sixteen  unvaccinated  sheep,  and  on  nineteen  vaccinated  by  M.  Pasteur 
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himself.  The  macroscopic  and  microscopic  characters  of  Charbon  were 
indubitably  present  in  the  animal  from  which  the  blood  was  procured.  The 
syringe  used  had  a  capacity  of  a  cubic  centimeter.  The  fluidjwas  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  twelve  drops  of  it  were  injected  into 
the  sub-cutaneous  tissue  of  the  left  thigh  of  each  animal,  those  of  the  two 
lots  being  taken  alternately.  Two  days  after,  the  committee  met,  and  found 
that  whereas  not  one  of  the  vaccinated  sheep  had  died,  nor  even  showed 
signs  of  disorder,  ten  of  the  other  lot  were  already  dead,  and  others  out  of 
sorts.  Although  since  the  injection  of  the  blood  all  the  sheep  had  been 
subjected  to  the  same  conditions,  on  autopsy  of  the  ten  sheep,  all  the 
characteristic  lesions  of  Anthrax  were  found  ;  at  the  seat  of  puncture  was  an 
abundant  effusion,  of  an  amber  colour,  showing  here  and  there  small  clots  of 
blood.  While  this  examination  was  going  on,  two  more  unvaccinated  sheep 
died,  with  fthe  same  lesions.  Seventy-one  hours  after  inoculation,  three  of 
the  remaining  unvaccinated  sheep  died  ;  one  only  survives  to  the  present 
time.  Of  the  vaccinated  sheep  not  one  exhibited  the  slightest  sign  of  disorder. 
These  results  show  that  vaccination  secures  for  sheep  complete  immunity 
from  Anthrax  ;  it  remains  to  be  demonstrated  how  long  this  protection  lasts. 

These  Chartres  experiments  supplement  those  made  at  Melun,  and  differ 
from  them  :  , 

1.  In  that  at  Melun,  the  four  years’  old,  very  virulent  material  prepared  by 
culture  in  Pasteur’s  laboratory,  was  used  for  inoculation  ;  whereas,  at 
Chartres  the  material  introduced  was  blood  of  an  animal  which  died  from 
Charbon  only  four  hours  before. 

2.  At  Melun,  one  of  the  vaccinated  animals  died  on  the  third  day  ;  while 
after  inoculation,  at  Chartres,  none  were  lost. 

3.  At  Melun,  all  the  unvaccinated  sheep  died  ;  but  at  Chartres  one 
survived. 

At  Alfort  a  hundred  vaccinated  sheep  were  inoculated  with  the  deadly 
virus,  and  not  one  died.  Already  the  number  of  sheep  vaccinated  by  the 
colleagues  of  M.  Pasteur,  and  by  M,  Nocard  his  pupil,  amounts  to  20,000, 
and  not  even  one  of  them  has  been  affected  with  Anthrax,  though  this 
disease  has  claimed  as  victims  some  of  the  unvaccinated  sheep  intermingled 
with  them.  M.  Pasteur  is  determined  that  his  process  shall  have  a  fair 
trial,  and  keeps  his  secret  so  that  until  its  value  has  been  proved  beyond  all 
doubt  the  method  shall  not  be  abused  by  careless  and  ignorant  operators. 
The  supply  of  animals  to  be  operated  on  this  year  will  probably  be  in  excess 
of  the  number  so  few  vaccinators  can  manage. 

M.  N.  Toussaint  :  “On  a  New  Process  of  Vaccination  for  Fowl 
Cholera.”  Read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  25th  July,  1881. — The 
learned  Professor’s  experiments  show  that  the  virus  of  acute  Septicaemia, 
by  passing  through  the  system  of  the  rabbit,  undergoes  such  changes  as 
render  it  a  vaccine  fluid  for  Fowl  Cholera.  He  thinks  that  the  microbium 
of  Septicaemia  and  that  of  Fowl  Cholera  are  one  and  the  same — namely, 
that  Fowl  Cholera  is  only  Septicaemia.  Thus  he  considers  vaccination  of  a 
fowl  with  septicaemic  fluid  from  the  rabbit  is  only  vaccination  with  the 
Cholera  microbium,  with  its  virulency  diminished  by  its  passage  through  the 
system  of  the  rabbit.  M.  Pasteur  considers  Fowl  Cholera  and  Septicaemia 
two  distinct  diseases.  M.  Bouley  suggests  that,  even  so,  it  is  possible  M. 
Toussaint  may  have  indicated  a  new  method  of  securing  immunity  by 
vaccination. 

M.  Galtier  :  “  Injections  of  Virus  of  Rabies  into  the  Circulatory 

Current  do  not  cause  Outbreak  of  Rabies,  and  seem  to  Confer  Immunity.” — - 
Such  is  the  heading  of  a  paper  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
1st  August.  The  author  has  found  that  ten  sheep  have  been  rendered 
resistent  to  inoculation  with  Rabies  by  the  injection  of  rabiflc  virus  into 
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their  veins,  and  this  caused  them  no  inconvenience,  and  secured  them  im¬ 
munity  from  inoculation  through  the  skin  or  areolar  tissue.  The  virus  of 
Rabies  acts  much  like  that  of  Symptomatic  Charbon  (Blackleg),  which, 
though  invariably  producing  fatal  effects  when  inserted  into  areolar  or 
muscular  tissue,  when  injected  into  the  blood  only  gives  rise  to  slight  fever, 
but  exempts  the  animal  from  future  attacks.  The  virus  used  by  M.  Galtier 
destroyed  unvaccinated  animals,  but  not  those  which  had  been  subjected  to 
his  process  of  “  Rabies  Vaccination.”  This  experimenter  hints  that  his 
method,  promptly  utilised,  might  prevent  development  of  Rabies  after  an 
animal  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 

MM.  Pasteur,  Chamberland,  Roux,  and  Thuillier  :  “Inoculation 
of  Rabies  by  the  Surface  of  the  Brain.”  Read  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  30th  May,  1881. — “Frequently  we  have  successfully  inoculated 
with  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  even  the  frontal  portion  of  one 
of  the  hemispheres,  and  the  cephalo-rachidian  liquid.  Tne  resulting  Rabies 
had  fixed  and  definite  periods  of  incubation.  The  seat  of  the  virus  of 
Rabies  is,  then,  not  in  the  saliva  only.  The  brain  contains  it,  and  it  is 
when  procured  from  this  source  equal  in  virulence  to  that  in  the  saliva  of 
mad  dogs.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  researches  on  Rabies  consists, 
firstly,  in  the  uncertainty  of  development  of  the  disease  after  inoculations 
or  bites  ;  secondly,  in  the  length  of  the  period  of  incubation.  It  is  aggra¬ 
vating  to  have  to  await  for  months  the  outcome  of  a  single  experiment, 
when  numbers  have  to  be  performed  in  sequence.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
very  interesting  to  know  that  we  have  learned  how  to  shorten  the  period  of 
incubation  and  surely  communicate  the  disease.”  The  virus  to  be  used  in 
inoculation  is  washings  of  the  cerebral  substance  of  a  mad  dog,  introduced 
in  a  pure  state.  The  first  symptoms  appear  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and 
the  animal  dies  from  acute  Rabies,  of  the  raging  or  dumb  form,  in  about 
three  weeks.  [This  last  extract  may  prove  interesting,  as  giving  in  the 
observers’  own  words  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  methods.  It 
enlarges  somewhat  on  the  notification  of  their  results  given  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Journal.] 


ANTISEPTIC  CASTRATION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  BAYER,  VIENNA.* 

As  a  warm  advocate  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  I  have  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  introducing  into  the  surgical  clinic  of  the  Vienna 
Veterinary  School  the  method  which,  in  human  medicine,  has  proved  of 
such  endless  advantage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  soon  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  healing  by  first  intention  in  cases  which,  under  the  previous 
methods  of  treatment,  healing  would  have  required  a  much  longer  time. 

During  the  past  scholastic  year,  I  extended  Lister’s  method  to  castration, 
■which  up  till  now,  we  must  confess,  has  usually  been  conducted  in  a  manner 
disproportionate  to  the  resources  of  science. 

The  most  usual  methods  obtaining  with  us  are  those  by  means  of  clams, 
and  removal  by  torsion.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  chances  of  healing  by 
first  intention  are  very  remote,  inasmuch  as  a  large  portion  of  contused 
tissue  remains  behind,  shed,  and  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  leads  to  sup¬ 
puration. 

Being  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  healing  per  firimam  intentionem ,  the 

*  Translated  from  Adams’  Wochenschrijt  by  W.  F.  Garside,  the  Brown  Institution, 
London. 
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above  methods  were,  of  course,  denied  me,  and  of  those  still  remaining  I  had 
to  choose  between  ligaturing  the  spermatic  cord  or  the  spermatic  artery. 

Although  the  former  has  been  recommended  by  several  veterinarians,  it 
has  been  but  little  carried  out,  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  deaths 
from  Tetanus.  Another  of  its  disadvantages  is  that  the  thread  or  ligature 
sometimes  does  not  come  away  till  after  the  skin-wound  has  healed  up, 
necessitating  thereby  a  fresh  operation. 

The  above-named  drawbacks  are,  in  my  opinion,  best  avoided  by  the 
application  of  antiseptic  thread,  which  may  remain  in  the  body  without  harm, 
particularly  if  the  ligature  be  only  drawn  as  tight  as  is  necessary  to  prevent 
haemorrhage  ;  for  if  it  be  drawn  together  to  such  an  extent  as  to  stop  the 
circulation  in  the  peripheral  end  of  the  ligatured  cord,  death  and  removal  of 
the  same  becomes  absolutely  essential. 

From  this  time  forwards  I  propose  carrying  out  trials  in  this  direction, 
and  reporting  the  results  as  they  are  obtained.  During  the  pastyear  I  have 
ligatured  the  vessels  direct  at  the  spot  where  they  have  been  severed. 

The  scrotum  and  neighbourhood  having  been  cleansed  by  soap  and 
three  per  cent.  sol.  of  carbolic  acid,  and  everything  which  is  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  wound  dipped  in  the  same  solution,  I  open  the  scrotum  just 
wide  enough  to  permit  the  testicle  to  escape,  and  next  wrap  a  Pfnen  cloth 
(soaked  in  carbolic  acid  solution)  around  the  spermatic  cord,  in  order  to 
prevent  blood  gaining  access  to  the  sac. 

To  prevent  the  field  of  operation  becoming  covered  by  the  flow  of  blood 
when  the  cord  is  cut  through,  as  well  as  to  enable  me  to  cut  straight,  I  apply 
the  ordinary  steel  clams.  With  the  left  hand  I  then  seize  the  spermatic 
cord,  divide  it  below  the  clams  (in  a  horse  secured  on  its  back),  and  ligature 
the  spurting  vessels  with  carbolised  silk.  The  number  of  ligatures  necessary 
varies  with  the  number  of  arterial  convolutions  cut  through.  These  are  seen 
distended  at  the  end  of  the  cord,  and  it  easily  happens  that  several  portions 
may  be  cut  through.  The  end  of  the  cut  artery  is,  however,  not  always  easy 
to  find.  If  a  vascular  loop  happens  at  the  time  when  it  is  severed  to  be 
straightened  out  by  the  tension  exercised  on  the  spermatic  cord,  it  im¬ 
mediately  curls  itself  up,  and  the  end  lies  elsewhere,  and  need  not  then 
necessarily  spurt.  With  one  horse  absolutely  no  bleeding  occurred,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  was  visible  and  the  cord 
lay  free. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  it  would  be  better,  instead  of  applying 
such  numerous  ligatures,  to  use  only  one,  namely,  around  the  straight  portion 
of  the  spermatic  artery  itself. 

I  have  myself  tried  this  plan,  but  after  cutting  away  the  testicle  was  obliged 
to  bind  up  several  spurting  vascular  ends.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  artery  divides,  and  it  is  easily  possible  for  only  one  branch  to  have 
been  included  in  the  loop  of  the  ligature.  Moreover,  it  is  much  quicker  to- 
tie  several  ends,  than  to  search  for  and  isolate  the  artery  alone,  especially  if 
the  horse  struggles  somewhat. 

After  the  other  testicle  has  been  removed  in  a  similar  manner,  I  cast 
another  look  to  see  whether  by  chance  some  bleeding  vessel  may  not  have 
been  overlooked.  The  cord  and  scrotum  are  then  carefully  but  thoroughly 
cleansed  of  blood,  and  the  lips  of  the  wounds  brought  together  by  catgut. 

In  some  cases  when  the  horse  has  risen  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  which 
had  probably  been  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  towards  the 
inguinal  canal,  is  observed.  This  may  be  squeezed  out,  and  a  suspensorium 
covered  with  carbolised  cotton  or  tow  applied. 

The  horse  remains  standing  the  first  day,  and  the  bandage  (suspensorium), 
if  necessary,  renewed  after  the  wound  has  been  gently  sponged  with  carbolic 
acid  solution. 
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On  the  next  day,  as  a  rule,  swelling  of  the  scrotum  and  sheath  takes  place 
even  in  those  cases  where  healing  per primam  intent,  has  occurred.  The 
horse  is,  however,  kept  quiet,  as  I  believe  that  by  exercise  the  wound  surface 
is  irritated,  and  healing  by  first  intention  hindered. 

I  have  up  till  now  castrated,  in  this  manner,  fifteen  horses ,  of  'which  heal¬ 
ing  per  primam  intentionem  has  occurred  four  times  on  both  sides ,  and  twice 
on  only  one . 

With  the  remainder  the  wound  opened  but  I  obtained,  notwithstanding, 
more  favourable  results  than  by  the  earlier  applied  methods.  The  healing 
went  on  much  quicker,  so  that  the  part  operated  upon  was  as  far  forward 
in  healing  the  fourteenth  day  as  it  usually  is  at  about  the  end  of  a 
month. 

Of  course,  when  suppuration  has  set  in,  the  possibility  of  infection  taking 
place  is  present,  just  as  it  is  when  the  other  methods  are  carried  out,  and  as 
a  fact  I  have  lost  one  horse  from  this  cause. 

The  greatest  variety  exists  in  the  pulse,  temperature,  respiration,  etc.,  of 
the  animals  after  the  operation  ;  so  that  nothing  positive  could  be  gathered 
therefrom.  Thus,  in  one  case  in  which  there  was  healing  by  primary  in¬ 
tention,  the  temperature  rose  from  37  7Q  Cent,  before  the  operation,  to  40*2° 
on  the  fourth  day,  and  then  fell  again,  whilst  the  pulse  varied  the  whole  time 
between  44  and  48,  and  the  breathing  between  14  and  28. 

In  a  case  of  healing  by  second  intention,  the  temperature  rose  from  38’29 
to  only  38’9°,  and  the  pulse  remained  between  36  and  40,  and  the  respirations 
12  and  16. 

A  thoroughbred  stallion  showed  a  similar  agreement  in  the  three  curves. 
The  temperature  rose  from  37'8Q  successively  to  39*2<?  on  the  fourth  day, 
the  pulse  36-60,  and  the  respirations  12-28 — appearances  certainly  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  much  hope,  and  yet  healing  per  primam  intentionem 
occurred. 

My  method  of  castration  is  not  novel ;  I  apply  to  the  old  methods  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  and  achieve  thereby  certain  results  which  pre¬ 
viously  had  not,  I  believe,  been  obtained.  For  this  reason  it  is,  therefore, 
that  I  would  recommend  to  my  colleagues  castration  under  antiseptic 
treatment. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  can  only  be  carried  out  with  assistance  ;  but  an 
assistant  is  also  required  when  the  older  methods  are  practised,  as  for  closing 
and  fastening  the  clams.  All  then  that  is  necessary  would  be  to  instruct 
the  same  person  to  bind  up  the  artery  when  secured  with  the  forceps  by  the 
operator. 

I  must  certainly  confess  that  a  longer  time  is  required  than  when  castrat¬ 
ing  by  clams  ;  but  in  this  case  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  second  visit 
is  necessary  in  order  to  remove  them,  and  the  time  occupied  thereby  cer¬ 
tainly  equalises  matters. 

[During  a  three  months’  sojourn  in  the  beautiful  city  on  the  Danube,  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing,  by  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Bayer,  many  of  the 
above  operations.  As  the  time  occupied  was  only  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour, 
it  cannot  seriously  be  urged  as  an  objection.  Besides  the  many  good  points 
gained,  of  which  Prof.  Bayer  has  spoken,  it  certainly  is  a  much  more  scien¬ 
tific  mode  of  procedure,  and  tends  to  make  a  better  impression  on  the 
public  mind  than  when  the  animal  is  emasculated  by  the  crude  and  some¬ 
what  barbarous  method  of  using  clams.  Anything  which  minimises  the  bad 
results,  or  reduces  the  mortality  arising  from  this  essential  operation,  is  to 
be  recommended.  The  antiseptic  method  is  decidedly  one  of  them. — 
Translator .] 
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ENORMOUS  URETHRAL  CALCULUS  IN  A  COLT. 

In  the  Annales  de  Med.  Veterinaire  of  Brussels,  for  December,  188 r. 
Veterinary  Surgeon  Vandermies,  of  Hal,  describes  an  interesting  case  of 
urethral  calculus  in  a  colt,  which  was  cured  by  perineal  urethrotomy  and 
retropulsion  of  the  stone.  The  colt — a  two-year  old  entire,  of  the  heavy 
draught  breed — was  first  seen  by  Vandermies  in  November,  1880.  It  was 
then  in  good  condition,  but  there  was  incontinence  of  urine,  which  was 
clear  and  limpid,  normal  in  appearance,  and  escaped  in  drops  from  the 
prepuce,  particularly  during  movement.  From  time  to  time  efforts  at 
micturition  were  made,  which  were  often  in  vain  ;  but  now  and  again  a 
strong  jet  of  urine  was  expelled.  There  was  an  ulcerous  sore  at  the  free 
margin  of  the  prepuce,  due  to  the  almost  continual  contact  of  the  urine 
with  the  skin  ;  the  penis  was  seldom  extruded.  Vandermies  diagnosed  the 
case  as  one  of  paralysis  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  treated  it  accord¬ 
ingly.  Towards  j;he  beginning  of  1881  the  same  symptoms  were  observed, 
though  modified.  The  urine  was  troubled  and  sedimentary  ;  the  pre¬ 
putial  ulcer  had  enlarged  ;  the  penis  was  atrophied,  and  never  seen.  It  was 
concluded  that  there  was  either  sediment,  gravel,  or  a  calculus  in  the 
bladder.  Later  the  sore  healed  on  the  application  of  lard,  and  the  colt  re¬ 
mained  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  On  March  28th,  Vandermies  was  hurriedly 
sent  for  to  see  the  animal,  which  was  making  violent  efforts  to  micturate, 
but  with  no  avail,  and  lying  down  and  getting  up  continually,  as  if  suffering 
from  severe  colic.  After  lying  for  a  short  time,  it  would  rise  on  its  fore 
limbs  and  sit  like  a  dog  ;  when  it  got  up  it  pushed  its  hind  quarters  against 
the  wall,  as  if  it  received  relief  by  this  procedure.  Vandermies  had  always 
noticed  that  these  attitudes  or  abnormal  positions  indicated  an  obstacle  or 
alteration,  either  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  in  the 
bladder  or  uretha.  He,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  explored  these  different 
parts  per  rectum ,  when  he  felt  on  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  urethral 
canal,  and  near  the  posterior  border  of  the  ischium,  a  hard  tumour,  which 
could  scarcely  be  displaced.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  a  large  calculus 
was  lodged  in  the  urethral  sinus,  and  it  had  in  all  probability  been  shifted 
there  from  the  bladder,  where  it  was  originally  formed.  The  condition 
being  known,  the  remedy  was  no  longer  doubtful.  Vandermies  had  no 
instruments  with  him  save  the  one  without  which  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  rarely 
destitute — a  bistoury ;  and  the  case  being  urgent,  he  hastened  to  relieve 
the  patient,  though  hesitating  whether  to  open  the  urethral  canal  by  the 
rectum,  or  externally  in  the  perineal  region.  The  latter  was  decided  on, 
and  introducing  the  left  hand  into  the  rectum,  the  calculus  was  drawn 
steadily  and  strongly  backwards,  so  as  to  make  it  project  beneath  the  skin, 
a  little  below  the  anus.  An  incision  was  then  made  directly  on  the  middle 
of  the  tumour  thus  formed,  and  as  if  by  enchantment  there  escaped  a  cal¬ 
culus,  rough  on  the  surface,  and  having  the  form  and  volume  of  a  hen’s  egg. 
It  measured  rather  more  than  three  and  a  half  inches  long  (nine  centimetres), 
and  two  inches  in  diameter,  while  its  weight  was  slightly  more  than  six  and 
a  half  ounces  (180  grammes). 

The  wound  resulting  from  the  operation  was  very  small,  in  consequence 
of  the  retraction  of  the  tissues.  It  healed  rapidly,  and  the  colt  was  saved. 

Such  a  case  is  rare  in  practice,  and  demonstrates  once  more  that  wounds 
penetrating  the  urethral  canal  are  not  always  so  serious  as  we  might  be  led 
to  expect. 
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CHARBON,  OR  ANTHRAX* 

BY  T.  C.  TOOP,  M.R.C.V.S.j  KNARESBOROUGH. 

Being  asked,  a  few  days  ago,  by  our  Secretary,  to  extricate  him  from  a 
difficulty  which  had  arisen  from  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Nettleton,  I  con¬ 
sented  to  do  my  best,  by  making  use  of  some  notes  in  my  possession  relating 
to  Anthrax,  thus  bringing  to  your  notice  a  resume  of  facts  bearing  on  the 
pathology  of  an  important  group  of  diseases.  Time  and  space  only  permit 
me  to  deal  particularly  with  Charbon  in  one  form,  viz.,  Splenic  Fever,  or 
Anthrax  proper. 

In  one  or  other  of  its  varied  forms  this  disease  affects  the  whole  mam¬ 
malian  family,  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  even  birds  and  fish.  True, 
some  classes  are  less  susceptible  than  others  :  those  under  domestication 
and  those  existing  in  the  most  savage  conditions  alike  suffer  from  it. 

Geographical  situation  proves  no  constant  source  of  exemption  :  it  destroys 
the  reindeer  of  the  polar  regions  as  it  does  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate 
and  torrid  regions.  It  is  found  enzootic  in  the  marshy  districts  and  lowlands 
of  Spain,  Hungary,  Germany,  and  Poland  ;  in  Siberia  it  rages  as  an  epizootic, 
or  even  panzootic  disease,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  aid  of  the  military 
authorities  is  required  to  quell  the  terrible  “  Jaswa”  by  burning  the  carcases 
of  the  infected. 

Its  antiquity  is  as  great  as  its  destructiveness  and  prevalence.  Doubtless 
it  was  the  blain  from  which  the  Egyptians  fell  the  victims  for  their  detention 
of  the  Israelites.  Virgil  and  other  early  writers  faithfully  describe  it.  In 
our  own  country  it  prevailed  extensively  in  the  early  and  middle  ages,  as 
Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  still  extant  bear  testimony,  by  containing  nostrums, 
leechdoms,  charms,  etc.,  for  its  prevention  and  cure.  The  past  century  was 
signalized  by  its  general  prevalence  during  the  last  half  of  it.  Still  later,  it 
extensively  prevailed  in  the  years  1846,  1872,  and  1877,  Possibly  its  absti¬ 
nence  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  better  management  of  animals  since  the 
importance  of  veterinary  sanitary  science  became  generally  acknowledged. 

Individually,  some  animals  of  a  particular  class  have  a  remarkable  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  take  this  disease.  Those  apparently  the  most  unlikely,  the  most 
vigorous,  take  the  disease  the  earliest,  and  to  them  it  is  most  fatal. 

In  this  country  the  cow  and  the  sheep  are  most  frequently  affected.  In 
torrid  regions  the  order  is  reversed,  the  horse  showing  the  greater  predis¬ 
position. 

Climate  and  season  do  not  exert  such  marked  influence  as  might  be 
expected.  Although,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent  in  hot,  damp  weather,  it 
may  occur  under  directly  opposite  conditions.  It  may  rage  as  an  enzootic, 
epizootic,  but  rarely  sporadic  disease,  generally  highly  contagious,  but  not 
constantly  so, 

Charbon  means  black,  presumably  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  blood  ; 
Anthrax,  a  boil  or  pustule,  applicable  inasmuch  as  inoculation  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  aboil  or  pustule  in  some  animals,  and  the  human  subject  in 
particular,  many  human  lives  having  been  sacrificed  through  ignorance  of 
this  fact. 

Its  principal  characteristics  are  rapid  local  and  general  death  ;  blood 
extravasation  in  the  submucous,  subserous,  and  subcutaneous  layers  ; 
Necrcemia,  or  death  of  the  blood  accompanied  with  its  rapid  putrefaction 
and  elimination  of  gaseous  compounds,  which  permeate  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  and  form  emphysematous  swellings. 

Primarily,  Anthrax  consists  of  an  alteration  in  the  organic  constituents  of 

*  Read  before  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  on  October  27th. 
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the  blood  :  on  the  extent  of  this  alteration  depends  the  virulency  of  the 
malady.  This  change  is  specific,  inasmuch  as  it  is  always  associated  with 
the  presence  of  special  organisms  in  the  blood,  now  known  as  Bacteria,  this 
variety  being  termed  Bacillus  Anthra,cis. 

These  minute  organisms  were  first  discovered  by  Pollender,  in  the  year 
1855,  since  which  time  their  importance  has  advanced  rapidly.  At  first 
regarded  as  diagnostics,  thought  to  be  transformed  blood  corpuscles, 
crystals,  granules,  etc.,  they  have  become  a  focus  for  thought  which  has  almost 
revolutionized  the  science  of  pathology.  They  are  described  as  fine,  apparently 
solid,  straight,  unbranched  objects,  varying  from  fa?  to  fa?  in  length,  and 
-roW  broad.  Ordinarily  they  are  motionless,  but  under  suitable  conditions  they 
are  mobile.  As  they  exist  in  the  blood  they  have  no  appearance  of  structure.  In 
water,  under  the  objective,  they  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  sphe¬ 
roids,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  an  outer  transparent  envelope,  enclosing 
a  darkened  central  position.  By  fixion  each  of  these  spheres  is  capable  or 
developing  into  a  mature  Bacillus.  Accompanying  these  rods  are  roundish 
bodies,  termed  “  Micrococci.”  Their  relationship  to  Bacteria  is  not  well 
ascertained.  Some  contend  that  they  become  Bacilli  by  growth. 

Shortly  after  death  of  the  host  the  Bacilli  disintegrate,  and  are  replaced 
by  the  actively  moving  Bacteria  of  putrefaction.  These  have  no  relationship 
to  their  pathogenic  predecessors. 

The  nature  of  the  change  in  the  blood  affected  by  their  presence  is  a 
matter  of  debate.  Some  still  hold,  with  Virchow,  that  they  give  rise  to  the 
formation  in  the  blood  of  a  material  he  termed  Sepsin,  to  which  he  ascribed 
the  disease. 

Pasteur  has  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this  is  incorrect,  and  that  the 
disease  is  produced  by  the  Bacteria  themselves,  and  not  by  any  virus — 

Firstly,  by  demonstrating  that  fresh  Anthrax  blood,  preserved  from  the  air 
and  putrefaction  by  sealing  in  glass  tubes,  loses  its  contagious  properties  in 
seven  or  eight  days,  a  new  virus  being  thus  preserved. 

Secondly,  fresh  defibrinated  blood,  filtered  through  eight  layers  of  blotting- 
paper,  is  completely  freed  from  contagion  by  complete  separation  of  the 
Bacteria  as  a  residue,  the  filtrate  being  harmless. 

Thirdly,  the  period  of  incubation  may  be  prolonged  at  will,  by  regulating 
the  number  of  Bacteria  present  in  the  inoculating  fluid.  In  the  case  of  a 
true  virus,  such  as  that  of  Small-pox,  the  quantity  of  virus  would  not  affect  the 
incubative  period. 

Fourthly,  frequently  a  living  foetus  exists  in  an  animal  that  has  died  of 
Anthrax.  The  membranous  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  chorion  and 
uterus  effectually  act  as  the  filter  did.  Provided  the  foetus  be  dead,  you  can¬ 
not  produce  Anthrax  in  another  animal  by  inoculating  it  with  its  blood  :  other 
causes  are  in  action  to  produce  death — oxygen  starvation,  etc.  Cultivating 
Bacteria  extrinsic  to  the  animal  body  does  not  alter  the  pathological  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  parasite. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Bacillus  during  artificial  cultivation  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  comparative  pathologist,  having,  as  it  has,  an  important  bearing 
when  prevention  is  considered. 

If  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  (320  C.),  the  rod-shaped  Bacteria  length¬ 
ens  out  into  a  long  thread-like  filament,  in  which  after  a  little  time  bright 
roundish  bodies  or  spores  are  noticeable.  They  are  set  free  on  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  filament,  becoming  free  in  the  cultivating  fluid.  These  develop 
into  Bacteria  by  endogenous  growth,  rapidly  increasing  in  number  by  simple 
fixion.  At  first  quite  motionless,  they  become  active  if  kept  under  observa¬ 
tion  in  a  drop  of  aqueous  humour,  and,  placed  on  a  warm  stage,  they  soon 
show  symptoms  of  further  segmentation  after  settling  down,  as  though  tired 
of  exertion.  A  mouse,  inoculated  with  the  cultivation  liquid  whilst  mobile, 
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died  of  Anthrax  poisoning,  showing  their  identity  to’Bacillus  Anthracis.  The 
mobile  phase  exists  for  several  hours,  the  rod-shaped  Bacteria  cultivated 
eventually,  elongating  into  filament,  becoming  as  much  as  eighty  or  one 
hundred  times  its  original  length  in  five  hours.  Development  by  spore  for¬ 
mation  can  only  be  accomplished  in  given  temperatures  (28°  to  320  C.).  After 
the  spores  are  formed  other  changes  take  place  at  ordinary  temperature. 

The  change  from  the  spore  to  the  rod  is  thus  accomplished  :  escaping 
usually  on  the  third  day  of  cultivation,  the  spore  first  divides  into  four 
sporules,  each  of  which  becomes  elongated  into  a  rod  by  internal  growth  at 
their  poles,  the  capsule  becoming  transparent  and  indistinct  from  the 
contents. 

During  the  life  of  the  host  this  method  of  reproduction  does  not  occur, 
simple  multiplication  by  transverse  fixion  taking  its  place  ;  but  immediately 
after  death,  when  external  surroundings  are  favourable,  spore  production  is 
established,  and  continues  until  putrefaction  or  want  of  oxygen  checks  it. 
Once  spores  are  formed  in  the  blood,  they  may  be  dried,  and  will  retain 
their  virulency  for  years  unchanged.  Spore  formation  is  completely  arrested 
by  the  slightest  trace  of  carbolic  acid  ;  once  found,  however,  they  withstand 
the  action  of  compressed  oxygen  or  a  high  or  low  temperature. 

There  are  several  theories  respecting  the  mode  of  action  of  the  Bacteria  : — 

1  st.  Some  consider  that  they  rob  the  red  corpuscles  of  their  oxygen,  and 
contaminate  the  blood  with  carbonic  acid,  hence  produce  the  symptoms  and 
pathological  indications  of  asphyxia. 

2nd.  Others  consider  that  they  induce  symptoms  and  death  by  occluding 
the  capillary  vessels  of  important  organs,  such  as  the  brain,  lungs,  etc., 
giving  rise  to  coma  and  asphyxia,  and  general  indications  of  oxygen  starva¬ 
tion  and  carbonic  poisoning. 

3rd.  That  they  induce  the  formation  of  a  material,  or  secrete  it,  which 
produces  asphyxia  and  death  by  paralysing  the  respiratory  centre  in  the 
medulla. 

This  latter  theory  is  not  supported  by  any  substantial  evidence,  but  really 
negatived  by  the  simple  fact  that  separation  of  any  substance  capable  of 
producing  any  such  pathological  indication,  apart  from  the  Bacteria  them¬ 
selves,  is  impossible.  The  two  former  theories  are  easily  demonstrated  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  chemical  research,  and  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  account  for  both  the  symptoms  and  pathological  indications. 

On  examination,  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  are  seen  to  be  perfectly 
occluded  by  these  organisms  to  such  an  extent  as  to  beautifully  infect  them, 
thus  entirely  arresting  the  blood-flow  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  ;  hence 
the  venous  congestion  and  comparatively  bloodless  condition  of  the  left 
heart  and  arteries,  so  characteristic  of  Anthrax.  Vascular  emboli,  then,  are 
the  immediate  cause  of  death,  producing  asphyxia  mechanically.  The 
comatose  condition  of  the  animal  prior  to  death  is  caused  by  similar  plugging 
of  the  capillary  arterioles  before  they  break  up  to  form  the  very  minute 
capillaries  ramifying  in  the  brain  substance,  thus  producing  congestion, 
accompanied  by  ansemia. 

Toussaint  has  discovered  another  form  of  organism  producing  an  extremely 
virulent  variety  of  Anthrax.  This  parasite  was  found  in  the  blood  of  an 
animal  showing  every  indication  of  Anthrax,  but  showing  no  trace  of  ordinary 
bacteria.  He  inoculated  many  animals  with  this  blood,  with  the  same 
result — yielding  well-marked  lesions  of  Anthrax,  especially  affecting  the 
intestinal  canal,  but  no  visible  Bacteria.  Under  a  higher  power  he  saw 
myriads  of  very  small  oval  or  nearly  round  refrangent  points,  which  were 
capable  of  cultivation,  the  reproduction  of  this  microbium  being  so  rapid 
that  one  organism  became  twenty-two  in  two  and  a  half  hours.  They 
rapidly  produced  death,  whether  given  “per  orem”  or  injected  :  they  pro- 
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cluced  disease  by  simple  cohabitation  of  animals  for  a  short  time.  Ordinary 
Bacteria  may  coexist  with  them,  but  these  latter  caused  death. 

The  causes  which  influence  the  production  of  disease  are  far  from  being 
well  understood.  Whatever  they  are,  they  produce  a  susceptibility  or 
dyscrasia  in  the  animal  system,  rendering  it  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of 
disease  germs.  That  such  a  condition  of  system  is  necessary  is  proved  by 
experiments,  showing  that  rats  fed  on  meat  exclusively  could  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  disease  by  inoculation,  whilst  those  fed  on  bread  readily 
became  affected.  Until  recently  pathologists  believed  that  under  certain 
conditions  of  external  surroundings  the  disease  became  spontaneously 
developed.  These  causes  were  regarded  as  follows  : — 

1.  Influence  of  temperature. 

2.  Water  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  stagnant  "pools,  ditches, 
morasses. 

3.  Food  tainted  with  decomposing  organic  matter. 

These  and  other  causes  acting  in  conjunction  were  believed  to  be  all- 
powerful  in’developing  a  miasm,  thought  to  be  of  cryptogamic  nature,  which, 
on  finding  its  way  into  an  animal’s  system,  already  predisposed,  generated 
disease  “  de  novo  ”  by  becoming  transformed  into  Bacteria.  This  theory  is 
known  as  the  miasmatic  theory  of  origin.  It  has  received  support  from  the 
fact  that  the  disease  is  most  plentiful  in  rich,  low-lying  lands,  which  in  con¬ 
sequence  abound  in  natural  herbage,  whose  foliage  is  constantly  under¬ 
going  the  process  of  decay,  and  that  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  decay  being  favoured  by  heat  and  moisture. 

I  cannot  convince  myself  that  this  is  the  true  explanation,  being  unable  to 
accept  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  or  “  de  novo  ”  origin  of  any 
disease,  depending  on  the  action  of  any  substance,  whether  Bacterial  or  a 
virus,  any  more  than  I  can  believe  that  a  mite  or  other  insect  can  be  gene¬ 
rated  in  any  other  method  than  from  parent  mites  or  insects. 

Denying  the  “  de  novo  ’’  origin  of  disease  theory,  how,  then,  are  we  to 
account  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  disease  in  a  district  where  it  has  been 
absent  for  a  considerable  time?  With  our  present  knowledge,  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  matter  of  difficulty  ;  but  the  investigations  of  M.  Pasteur  go  a  long 
way  toward  its  solution.  He  has  distinctly  shown  that  the  spores  of  the 
Bacteria  can  exist  inert  for  an  unlimited  length  of  time  external  to  the 
animal  body,  but  also  that  they  are  not  only  preserved  intact,  but  actively 
undergo  developmental  changes  when  mixed  with  earth.  Ten  months 
after  the  burial  of  an  Anthrax-stricken  sheep  he  found  the  surface  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  grave  teeming  with  Bacterial  spores,  which  produced 
Charbon  by  inoculation,  these  being  possibly  brought  to  the  surface  by  worms. 
If  capable  of  preservation  for  ten  months,  why  not  as  many  years?  In  this 
direction  we  must  refer  to  the  source  of  origin,  and  not  to  the  effects  of  causes 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  simply  predisposing. 

The  propagation  of  Anthrax  is  by  contagion,  the  contagium  being  essen¬ 
tially  “  fixed,”  rarely  indeed  “  volatile,”  its  mode  of  access  by  inoculation 
either  through  the  medium  of  an  abraded  mucous  or  cutaneous  surface. 
Here  the  spores  are  developed  into  Bacteria,  which  multiply  by  further  spore 
development.  Increasing  in  number  as  the  time  of  inoculation  grows  dis¬ 
tant,  they  establish  a  local  inflammatory  process,  causing  a  plasma  to  be 
thrown,  which  acts  as  a  vehicle  for  entering  the  lymphatic  system,  wherein 
they  rapidly  multiply,  quickly  gaining  exit  from  the  gland  into  the  blood¬ 
stream  through  the  efferent  vessels. 

Flies  are  active  agents  in  disseminating  disease,  by  carrying  contagium 
from  diseased  carcases  to  healthy  animals  at  a  distance.  Water,  again,  is  a 
fruitful  source.  In  one  particular  outbreak  I  believe  the  cattle  were  affected 
solely  from  this  source,  and  that  the  disease  in  this  instance  was  primarily 
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induced  in  the  fish,  and  secondarily  in  the  cattle.  Hundreds  of  fish 
were  to  be  seen  dead  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the  highest  state  of 
putrefaction. 

To  sum  up,  then,  I  conclude  that  the  chief  etiological  role  is  attri¬ 
butable  to  impregnation  of  the  soil  with  matter  bearing  Bacteria  or  their 
spores,  a  buried  carcase  being  rightly  regarded  as  more  dangerous  than 
marsh  malaria.  Artificial  manures,  I  believe,  are  frequently  contaminated  with 
spores,  and  not  uncommonly  the  cause  of  an  outbreak,  attributed  to  other 
influences. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  an  essay,  to  describe  the 
symptoms  exhibited  by  Anthrax  in  its  varied  forms.  They  vary  as  the 
disease  assumes  a  localized  or  non-localized  form,  or  is  rapid  or  slow  in  its 
course.  In  the  latter  cases,  symptoms  due  to  the  altered  condition  of  the 
blood  are  complicated,  as  the  disease  advances,  by  others  due  to  perverted 
local  nutrition.  Many  of  the  general  symptoms  present  in  Splenic  Fever  are 
characteristic  of  the  other  forms.  The  disease  is  capable  of  assuming  three 
well-marked  degrees  of  intensity,  the  first  subjects  of  disease  in  an  out¬ 
break  being  either  found  dead,  although  apparently  in  perfect  health  a  short 
time  previously,  or  they  are  seen  to  become  suddenly  seized,  as  suddenly  fail, 
and  die  in  convulsions.  This,  the  acute  apoplectic  type,  showing  no  pre¬ 
monitory  symptoms,  usually  ushers  in  an  outbreak  by  destroying  several  of 
the  best  members  of  the  herd.  Then  follows  a  form  less  intense,  premoni¬ 
tory  symptoms  being  noticed.  These  are  refusal  of  food,  suspension  of 
rumination;  unusual  prostration,  accompanied  with  stupor;  the  back  arched, 
the  skin  harsh  and  dry,  the  hair  erect  ;  pain  is  frequently  evinced  on  press¬ 
ing  the  back  ;  diarrhoea,  of  a  fetid  character,  accompanied  by  evidences  of 
abdominal  pain  ;  stamping  with  the  feet,  looking  round  at  the  flanks,  etc., 
shows  itself ;  temperature  increased  to  105°  or  more;  hurried  respiration, 
accompanied  with  a  short  husky  cough  ;  muzzle  dry  and  mouth  cold,  the 
buccal  membrane  being  of  a  dark  red  colour  ;  considerable  flow  of  saliva, 
frequently  tinged  with  blood  ;  the  conjunctiva  violet  red  in  colour,  occa¬ 
sionally  lachrymation.  As  death  approaches  the  internal  temperature  sub¬ 
sides,  becoming  as  low  as  940  F.  in  some  cases  ;  the  respiration  becomes 
panting  and  shallow,  indicating  approaching  asphyxia  ;  the  poor  brute 
staggers,  falls,  and  dies  in  convulsive  agony.  Tympanitis  may  exist  before 
death,  but  afterwards  it  rapidly  ensues,  the  abdomen  being  filled  to  burst¬ 
ing  ;  this  form  usually  terminating  fatally  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours. 

A  third  form  may  prevail  extensively  as  an  epizootic  amongst  the  remain¬ 
ing  animals.  After  the  above  have  decimated  their  numbers,  similar  symp¬ 
toms  to  the  above  are  exhibited,  but  less  intense,  the  temperature  rarely 
exceeding  104°  F.;  the  pulse  is  small,  indistinct,  and  frequently  intermittent, 
the  visible  mucous  membranes  slightly  congested  and  tinged  a  yellow  hue  ; 
constipation  is  commonly  present. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  good  many  cases  of  Splenic  Fever, 
affecting  the  cow  and  the  sheep  ;  but  only  once  did  I  see  it  affecting  the 
horse.  This  was  a  mild  form  of  the  disease.  The  premonitory  symptoms  in 
this  case  were  Spasmodic  Colic,  frequent  but  not  acute  ;  then  the  gait  became 
unsteady,  the  animal  much  excited,  becoming  calm  and  even  stupid  between 
the  paroxysms  of  pain.  Hot  and  cold  sweats  bedewed  the  body  alternately  ; 
breathing  hurried  and  irregular,  pulse  small  and  indistinct,  the  heart’s  sounds 
being  audible  at  a  considerable  distance,  death  suddenly  closing  the  scene. 
This  case  occurred  on  a  farm  where  the  disease  was  raging  amongst  the 
cattle.  In  tropical  countries  the  horse  is  frequently  the  subject  of  Anthrax 
m  the  form  of  Cape  Horse  Sickness,  Loodiana  Fever. 

The  blood  rapidly  undergoes  a  marked  and  characteristic  change,  becom- 
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ing  black  and  non-coagulable,  appearing  like  Stockholm  tar,  its  serum  being 
stained  a  chocolate  colour  from  solution  of  its  colouring  matter,  escaped  from 
the  disintegrated  red  discs.  All  tissues  coming  directly  in  contact  with  this 
fluid  become  similarly  stained,  particularly  the  tunica  interna  of  the  larger 
vessels  and  the  endocardium.  The  red  cells  are  broken  up,  the  leucocytes 
studded  with  minute  eminences  believed  to  be  adhering  immature  Bacteria. 

Emphysematous  swellings  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  abdomen 
becomes  tympanitic  sufficiently  to  cause  prolapse  of  the  anus  or  a  copious 
flow  of  blood  there  from  being  commonly  noticed.  Frequently  there  is  dis¬ 
colouration  of  the  skin,  the  hair  being  easily  removed  in  extensive  patches. 
Rigor  mortis  is  scarcely  noticeable.  The  tissues  are  infiltrated  by  a  yellow 
serosity,  the  muscles  purple  in  colour  and  pultaceous.  If  tumours  are  seen 
they  are  found  to  be  composed  of  a  gelatinous,  citron-coloured  material 
invading  the  intercellular  spaces,  surrounded  by  emphysema,  no  two 
characteristics  of  inflammation  being  found.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  is 
usually  engorged  with  semi-black-fluid  blood,  the  left  side  being  like  the 
arterial  system,  generally  empty  ;  the  endocardium  and  pericardium  being 
covered  by  ecchymosed  spots  or  petechia,  the  sac  containing  an  excess  of 
coloured  fluid,  the  heart  being  soft  and  flabby.  The  peritoneum  and  pleura 
are  similarly  studded  with  ecchymosis,  their  cavities  containing  similar 
coloured  fluids  in  excess.  Tumours  may  form  between  the  folds  of  the 
mesentery.  The  lungs  are  voluminous,  congested,  and  crepitating,  their 
capillaries  crammed  with  Bacteria.  The  intestines  are  congested,  the  lining 
membrane  easily  removable,  and  contents  mixed  with  extravasated  blood. 
The  spleen  is  immensely  enlarged.  This  is  the  most  characteristic  and  con¬ 
stant  indication  of  the  disease.  I  have  seen  it  weighing  as  much  as  thirty 
pounds.  In  one  case  rupture  of  its  capsule  occurred.  When  washed,  its 
fibres  are  seen  to  be  torn  asunder,  and  all  appearance  of  structure  lost,  it 
being  converted  into  a  putrid  mass.  Liver  enlarged  and  pliable  and  dark 
coloured.  The  kidneys  present  a  similar  appearance.  The  meningeal  mem¬ 
branes  are  congested  and  studded  with  ecchymoses.  The  cerebral  capillaries, 
being  plugged  up,  render  the  brain  itself  anaemic.  These  lesions  are  all 
due  to  primary  alteration  in  the  blood  :  it  becomes  highly  osmotic  from 
conversion  of  its  albumen  and  dextrine,  and  hence  the  infiltration. 

Our  first  measures  must  be  to  remove  healthy  animals  from  the  pastures 
where  they  graze.  Emigration  to  a  distant  field,  or,  still  better,  out 
of  the  district,  and  entire  change  of  diet,  must  be  insisted  on.  All  dead 
animals  and  their  debris  should  be  at  once  cremated,  or  buried  very  deeply 
and  covered  with  quicklime  in  arable  land.  Diseased  animals  must  be 
isolated,  and  suspected  ones  subjected  to  a  course  of  antiseptic  medicine. 
Stalls  and  stables  must  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  the  walls  and  wood-work 
lime- washed  and  thoroughly  ventilated  before  again  used.  Particular  care 
must  be  exercised  to  guard  against  accidental  inoculation.  During  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  the  hands  should  be  smeared  with  tallow  or  grease 
of  any  description. 

Anthrax  flesh  must  on  no  consideration  be  used  as  food.  Sixty  thousand 
people  are  said  to  have  died  from  this  cause  in  the  neighbourhood  of  N aples  in 
1656.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting  it,  the  colour  of  the  tunica  intima 
being  characteristic,  the  presence  of  Bacteria  diagnostic.  Milk  must  also 
be  stringently  avoided  :  it  teerns  with  Bacteria  and  their  spores,  and  will 
readily  produce  disease  by  inoculation  and  feeding. 

In  many  cases  there  is  no  time  for  any  treatment.  Death  being  very  sud¬ 
den,  it  must  at  all  times  be  both  prompt  and  energetic.  Some  advocate 
bleeding,  others  depletion  by  powerful  saline  purgatives,  quickly  followed  by 
the  use  of  antiseptic  agents — 5  to  5iij  doses  of  carbolic  acid  in  starch  emul¬ 
sion  frequently  repeated.  I  have  seen  this  treatment  act  very  effectually 
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when  the  disease  has  been  subacute,  combined  with  the  inhalation  of  sul¬ 
phurous  anhydride  or  chlorine  gas.  Excellent  effects  have  been  obtained  by 
Continental  veterinary  surgeons  from  the  use  of  carbolate  of  ammonia  given 
per  orem  and  also  hypodermically  5i  doses  if  given  by  the  mouth,  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  for  hypodermic  use  : — Ammon.  Carb.  5ij  ;  Glycermam,  5iv  ; 
Aqua,  gxiss  ;  5i  to  jiij  to  be  injected  every  four  hours,  its  action  being  more 
rapid  and  certain  if  thus  administered.  Mr.  Jolly  highly  favours  the  intra¬ 
venous  injection  of  iodine,  using  from  5ij  to  5iijss  as  an  injection  in  a  warm 
solution,  both  as  a  curative  and  preventive  means.  His  results  are  certainly 
surprising.  (See  Veterinarian ,  July,  1880,  p.  457.)  As  preventive  medica¬ 
ments,  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  carbolic  acid  are  principally  used  in  this 
country.  Salicylic  acid  has  also  lately  been  recommended.  Its  worst  fault  is 
its  insolubility.  A  5  %  solution  of  borax  (boiling)  will  dissolve  about  7  % 
acid. 

It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.  I  feel 
that  I  have  tried  your  patience  sorely  by  dealing  too  long  on  some  parts  of 
my  subject  which  seem  of  least  practical  value.  I  know  full  well  that  it  is 
anything  but  complete,  and  that  it  does  not  represent  one-half  of  the  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  brought  to  light  by  comparative  pathologists  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  If  I  have  failed  to  make  the  subject  interesting,  the  fault  is  with 
me,  and  not  it.  I  now  submit  it  to  your  impartial  criticism. 


THE  IRISH  CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  learn  that  a  movement 
is  on  foot  to  establish  a  society  in  the  Irish 'capital  with  the  above  desig¬ 
nation,  and  that  it  has  every  prospect  of  a  brilliant  commencement, 
the  co-operation  of  such  well-known  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
profession  as  Messrs.  Gloag,  Sperring,  Lambert,  Simcocks,  Ross,  Hunter, 
and  many  others,  having  been  secured.  A  preliminary  meeting  is  to  be  held 
on  the  9th  instant,  at  the  Hibernian  Hotel,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  solid  foundation  will  be  laid  for  future  substantial 
success.  The  necessity  for  such  a  society  has  long  been  evident ;  indeed, 
its  non-existence  on  at  least  one  recent  occasion  has  been  little  less  than  a 
calamity,  though  happily  the  profession  in  the  sister  island  has  been  well 
represented  and  supported  by  the  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  Mr.  Simcocks, 
of  Drogheda,  to  whom  we  owe  our  best  thanks  for  invaluable  assistance  in 
the  matter  of  the  proposed  Licensing  Veterinary  School  in  Dublin,  but  more 
so  for  the  great  service  rendered  during  the  passage  of  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons’  Bill  through  Parliament.  With  such  gentlemen  on  its  list,  the 
success  of  any  scheme  or  society  is  assured  ;  and  considering  that  there  is 
at  present  only  one  Veterinary  Association  in  Ireland,  while  some  of  the  best 
practitioners  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  resident  there,  the  Irish  Central 
should  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  now  doing  good  service  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  a  duty  every  one  owes  to  his  call¬ 
ing  to  belong  to  and  support  such  a  society,  and  we  shall  expect  to  see  a  long 
list  enrolled  in  the  register  of  this  new  addition  to  our  scientific  and  politico- 
professional  power. 


PROFESSOR  YOUNG’S  ADDRESS. 

In  the  address  which  Professor  Young  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  reference  was  made  to  the  danger  attending 
the  existence  of  Tuberculosis  in  cattle.  With  regard  to  this  subject,  the 
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Professor  sends  the  following  note  : — “  Since  the  address  was  delivered,  I 
have  learned,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Fleming,  that  I  have  done  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  English  students  of  Tuberculosis-  I  have  not  altered  my  state¬ 
ments,  but  hope  to  return  to  this  question  shortly  and  atone  for  my  defective 
information.” 


THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  AND  THE 

VETERINARY  SURGEONS  ACT. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  forwards  a  somewhat  lengthy  communication  for  which 
we  have  not  space  at  present,  but  of  which  we  now’-  publish  an  abstract  that 
will  be  sufficient  to  explain  his  object,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  obviate  the 
necessity  for  giving  his  letter  in  detail.  He  refers  to  a  statement  made 
occasionally,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  obtain  the 
Veterinary  Surgeons  Act  had  the  Highland  Society  opposed  it,  and  that 
this  opposition  was  removed  by  the  agreement  to  admit  its  certificate- 
holders  to  membership  of  the  Royal  College  without  examination,  and 
pretty  much  on  their  own  terms.  He  points  out  that  this  is  a  false  statement ; 
that  the  certificate  system  had  for  a  long  time  been  played  out,  and  that  it 
was  more  of  a  farce  than  anything  else  ;  as  the  certificate  was  not  recognised 
in  public  as  a  proof  of  legal  qualification,  and  the  holders  of  it  w7ould  not  in 
recent  times  be  admitted  to  the  army,  unless  they  also  had  the  diploma  of 
the  Royal  College.  He  states  that  the  agreement  was  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society,  as  its  examinations  could  not  have  been  continued 
much  longer,  and  that  this  confession  had  been  made  by  the  Society  itself. 
That  the  agreement  did  not  remove  the  opposition  of  the  Society  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  the  writer  demonstrates  by 
the  fact  that  it  did  oppose  the  Bill,  notwithstanding  the  concessions  made 
to  it  by  the  Royal  College,  and  the  extremely  favourable  terms  on  which  its 
certificate-holders  were  admitted,  and  that  at  no  time  could  it  have  offered 
stronger  opposition.  That  at  any  time  during  the  last  thirty  years  the 
Royal  College  had  as  good  a  chance  of  getting  a  protective  Act,  so  far  as 
the  Society  is  concerned,  as  all  it  could  have  done  was  simply  what  it  at 
last  did.  That  in  no  sense  or  way  whatever  is  the  profession  indebted  to 
the  Society  for  abstinence  from  opposition  to  the  Act ;  and  that  those  who 
assert  that,  but  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  antagonism  of  the  Society,  the  Bill 
would  not  have  become  law,  pronounce  the  strongest  condemnation  against 
the  Society,  as  it  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  remaining  without  legislative  protection  for  nearly  forty  years.  At 
no  time,  the  writer  concludes,  could  the  Society  have  sought  for  or  obtained 
more  for  its  certificate-holders  than  it  did  when  the  Veterinary  Surgeons 
Bill  was  before  Parliament  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
neither  the  Society  nor  the  agreement  or  charter  had  anything  whatever  to 
do.  It  was  a  public,  no  less  than  a  professional  necessity,  and  the  time  had 
come  when  it  must  be  obtained,  in  spite  of  the  Society  and  all  other 
opponents. 

From  the  writer’s  opinion  we  do  not  dissent  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
already  given  expression  to  similar  views.  We  are  only  sorry  that  those 
who  are  certificate-holders  and  nothing  else  occupy  the  anomalous,  if  not 
painful,  position  they  now  do  in  the  presence  of  the  Act. 
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SCOTTISH  CENTRAL  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  8th  November  in 
the  Crown  Hotel,  Dundee.  The  following  Members  were  present  : — Andw. 
Spruell,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Dundee,  President ;  Messrs.  Ritchie,  Forfar  ;  Bissett, 
Brechin;  Sandeman,  junr.,  Kirriemuir  ;  Knight,  junr.,  Dunfermline  ;  Lowe, 
Perth  ;  Jack,  Dundee  ;  Hunter,  Dundee  ;  Black,  Lochee  ;  Hampton,  Ar¬ 
broath  ;  Constable,  Inchture  ;  Pilp,  Treasurer,  St.  Andrews  ;  and  Clark, 
Secretary,  Coupar  Angus.  Telegrams  and  letters  of  apology  were  received 
from  the  following  gentlemen,  viz.,  Messrs.  Johnston,  Perth  ;  Jas.  Henderson, 
Glasgow  ;  Dow,  Birnam  ;  Hepburn,  Milnathort  ;  and  Thomson,  Lochee. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  being  held  as  read,  and  other 
business  transacted,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Vice-President,  having  taken  the  Chair, 
the  President  proceeded  to  give  an  inaugural  address  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — It  is  not  without  curious  and  somewhat 
complicated  sensations  that  I  find  myself  in  the  position  I  now  occupy. 
My  first,  and  perhaps  most  prominent,  feeling  being  that  of  pride  and 
exultation  that  I  should  have  been  deemed  worthy  and  called  upon  to  fulfil 
the  honourable  as  well  as  responsible  duties  of  President  and  godfather  to 
our  embryo  association,  just  emerging  into  existence  and  usefulness  ;  and 
of  diffidence  and  misgiving  lest  through  any  fault  or  shortcoming  on  my  part 
— either  of  will  or  of  ability — I  should  become  the  unfortunate  means  of 
marring  the  usefulness,  clouding  the  prosperity,  or  indeed  perhaps  even 
endangering  the  vitality,  of  our  infant  Association. 

I  have  all  the  more  misgivings  as  to  my  position,  now  that  I  am  assured 
that  there  are  amongst  our  number  more  than  one  who  could,  from  age  and 
ability,  position  and  opportunities,  have  filled  the  presidential  chair  with 
equal  acceptance,  and  who  could  have  brought  a  much  greater  degree  of 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  such  matters  to  bear  on  the  Association,  and 
whose  riper  judgment  in  matters  of  professional  interest  might  have  been 
more  authoritative  on  any  question  in  dispute  which  may  be  brought  before 
and  agitate  the  proceedings  of  our  meetings.  In  accepting  my  position, 
I  have,  therefore,  to  ask  the  sympathy  and  forbearance  of  such  men, 
together  with  their  advice,  assistance,  and  support  should  the  occasion 
arise  for  the  exercise  of  such  qualities,  and  with  such  advice,  assistance,  for¬ 
bearance,  and  concurrence,  I  trust  to  carry  our  first  year’s  proceedings  to 
a  successful  issue  ;  and  hope  that  when  the  time  comes  for  me  to  lay  down 
my  honours,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  my  steward¬ 
ship,  and  hand  over  to  my  successor  in  office  a  society  the  success  and 
vitality  of  which  has  become  assured,  and  as  the  French  would  say,  “  un  fait 
accompli.” 

Whilst,  therefore,  I  am  troubled  by  the  fear  that  as  President  of  our 
Association,  I  may  not  be  able  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  so 
necessary  in  one  who  would  essay  to  fill  such  a  responsible  position,  and 
whilst  I  cannot  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  choice  of  its  first  officer,  I 
can  at  least  assure  you  all  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  so  far  as  in  me  lies 
to  render  myself  as  acceptable  and  as  useful  to  the  Association  as  my  ability 
and  opportunities  will  admit  of. 

Passing  now,  however,  from  the  review  of  my  own  personal  feelings,  which 
may  not  perhaps  be  very  interesting  to  many  of  you,  I  will  proceed  to 
address  a  few  words  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  many  advantages  that  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  derivable  from  this  and  such-like  associations  ;  more  espe¬ 
cially  is  this  so  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession.  Though  old 
and  young  must  share  in  the  mutual  advantage,  the  young  will  refresh  the 
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memory  of  the  old  on  such  subjects  as  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and 
the  like  ;  while  the  older  members,  who  have  had  some  experience  of  the 
world  and  of  professional  duties,  will  be  able  to  give  many  practical  and 
valuable  hints  to  the  younger  members,  who,  I  trust,  will  not  be  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  information  as  can  probably  only  in  this  way  be  attained. 
As  one  diamond  polishes,  refines,  and  improves  another,  so  may  we  be 
expected,  as  we  come  more  and  more  into  contact  with  and  understand 
each  other,  to  improve,  elevate,  and  refine  each  other,  as  well  as  advance 
our  mutual  professional  knowledge. 

One  thing  may  strike  one  man,  another  phase  or  view  of  the  same  case 
may  strike  another ;  reasons  will  be  given  in  both  cases,  and  the  whole 
weighed,  so  that  by  degrees  more  light  will  be  imported  into  and  brought 
to  bear  on  our  subject,  till  the  result  is  an  advancement  of  our  mutual  know¬ 
ledge,  and  general  improvement.  Great  ends  often  arise  from  very  little 
beginnings,!:as  we  all  know,  and  as  was  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  that 
lad  who  sat  by  the  fireside  watching  the  steam  of  his  mother’s  kettle,  little 
thinking  at  the  time  how  great  a  revolution  his  then  occupation  was  to  lead 
to,  or  how  his  name  was,  through  that  very  circumstance,  to  become  insepara¬ 
bly  associated  with  the  steam-engine,  and  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  one 
of  the  proudest  of  England’s  sons,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  pioneers  of 
industry.  Who  can  say  but  that  some  degree  of  celebrity  may  one  day 
be  gratefully  accorded  to  one  or  other  of  ours,  if  we  faithfully  do  our  duty, 
and  pursue  our  studies  with  that  assiduity  which  deserves,  if  it  does  no 
always  assure  us  of,  success.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  the  brain 
that  evolves  a  new  theory  or  problem  is  able  to  carry  it  on  to 
a  successful  issue  ;  and  in  the  discussion  of  any  subject,  a  hint  may 
be  dropped  by  one  and  taken  up  and  worked  out  by  another,  so 
that  in  the  end  it  becomes  an  accepted  theory,  or  even  a  fully-recognised 
and  demonstrated  fact.  Such  are  the  means  that  such  an  association  as  this 
places  within  the  reach  of  each  and  all  of  us,  and  though  we  cannot  all  hope 
to  render  ourselves  and  our  names  after  us  illustrious  or  even  immortal,  yet 
we  may  by  patient  labour  and  perseverance  contribute  our  quota  to  the 
general  information  and  advancement  of  our  common  profession.  Besides 
all  this,  there  are  many  other  fields  of  usefulness  in  which  the  Association 
does  good  work.  Our  periodical  meetings  cannot  fail,  I  opine,  to  remove 
many  little  petty  jealousies  that  arise  between  ourselves,  and  enable  us  to 
understand  and  appreciate  each  other  much  better  than  at  present,  and  this 
of  itself  will  in  the  end  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  profession  at  large  ; 
for  what  is  more  detrimental  to  any  body  of  men  associated  for  whatever 
purpose,  than  to  be  divided  by  internal  dissensions  and  the  want  of  a  due 
appreciation  of  each  other?  depend  upon  it,  this  to  a  large  extent  forms  the 
public  estimate  of  our  value  and  general  character.  If  we  do  not  think  and 
speak  well  of  ourselves,  how  are  we  to  expect  the  public  to  appreciate  or 
think  well  of  us  ;  and  how  can  we  expect  them  to  accord  us  that  improved 
status  which  it  ought  to  be  the  earnest  endeavour  of  every  one  of  us  to 
deserve  and  to  obtain  ? 

Our  professional  motto  is  Vis  Unita  Fortior ,  or  Unity  is  Strength  ;  than 
this,  what  can  be  more  true,  what  more  strikingly  forcible,  what  more 
appropriate  ?  or  than  this,  what  is  there  that  I  can  with  the  utmost  propriety 
on  an  occasion  such  as  this  give  greater  prominence  to,  and  impress  more 
urgently  on  your  observation  ?  And  yet  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  what 
is  there  that  is  so  much  neglected  by  us  ;  how  often,  how  very  often  indeed, 
are  we  torn  asunder  by  petty  interests  and  jealousies  that  ought  not  for  one 
moment  to  find  a  corner  in  our  hearts  ?  Let  us,  then,  be  resolved  for  the 
future  to  cast  all  such  bickerings  and  heartburnings  aside,  and  live  a  life 
worthy  of  the  liberal  profession  of  which  we  are  members ;  and  let  us  also 
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do  deeds  that  shall  be  not  only  for  our  individual  advantage,  but  that  shall 
be  for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  the  entire  profession  of  which  we 
constitute  a  part.  In  the  words  of  the  poet, 

' £  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait.” 

In  addition  to  the  individual  and  social  advantages  that  may  be  expected 
to  arise  from  such  a  course  of  procedure  as  I  have  advocated,  and  also 
directly  attributable  to  the  influence  of  such  associations  as  this,  we  may 
derive  benefits  of  a  very  different  and  more  of  what  maybe  called  a  political 
kind  ;  unity  in  this  direction,  more  especially,  being  always  a  most  potent 
factor  towards  the  attainment  of  our  object.  What  would  be  utterly  un¬ 
attainable  to  each  of  us  in  our  individual  capacity,  when  we  associate 
together  and  add  our  votes  one  to  another,  becomes  a  matter  of  very  little 
trouble  :  thus  we  can  carry  men  and  measures,  and  reflect  our  opinions  in 
this  way  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  profession,  and  make  our  views  felt  and 
respected  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  body  corporate.  We 
may  not  in  our  own  little  Society  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  in  this 
way,  but  by  union  with  other  and  like  associations,  the  thing  is  easily 
accomplished ;  and  if  done,  then  what  more  honourable  or  more  pleasant 
duty  could  devolve  upon  any  enthusiastic  member  of  the  profession,  than 
that  he  should  be  elected  to  represent  his  brethren  at  the  Council  Chambers, 
and  perhaps  one  day  fill  that  highest  of  all  our  professional  offices — become 
the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ? 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  a  few  of  the  benefits  that  have  occurred  to  me  on 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  field  of  operations  of  such  an  Association  as 
the  present  ;  its  duties  are,  in  the  first  place,  individual,  that  is,  we  are 
taught  to  think,  speak,  and  act,  in  fact,  to  be  charitable  to  one  another  ; 
then  in  the  joint  or  collective  sense,  we  are  to  contribute  to  each  other’s 
information  and  advancement,  both  in  a  scientific,  professional,  and  in  a 
social  and  political  point  of  view  ;  and,  lastly,  by  means  of  such  an  organi¬ 
sation  we  are  enabled  to  contribute  our  quota  to  the  general  welfare  and 
advancement  of  the  profession  as  a  whole.  Let  us,  then,  homologate  the 
sentiment  pourtrayed  by  Burns  in  his  immortal  lyric  to  honest  poverty  and 
manhood  : — 

“  Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may — 

As  come  it  will,  for  a’  that — 

That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o’er, 

Shall  brothers  be,  for  a’  that !  ” 

Sentiments  such  as  these,  gentlemen,  have  the  ring  of  the  genuine  metal 
about  them.  Not  only  does  their  expression  do  honour  to  the  humble  bard 
who  first  enunciated  them,  but  they  invigorate  and  ennoble  every  man  who 
makes  the  effort  to  put  them  into  practice  in  his  everyday  life. 

Whoever  endeavours  to  follow  the  teaching  of  such  large-hearted  doc¬ 
trines  need  have  no  fear  but  that  “  he  will  do  to  others  as  he  would  be  done 
by.”  Before  drawing  to  a  close  with  the  remarks  I  have  been  addressing  to 
you,  there  is  at  present  just  one  other  subject  to  which  I  would  direct  your 
attention  for  a  moment,  and  that  is  the  recently-passed  Veterinary  Surgeons’ 
Act.  This  Act,  which  I  presume  will  be  admitted  by  most,  if  not  by  all  of 
you,  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  is  one  which  has  been  very  tardily 
accomplished,  is  not  even  now  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  though  I  am 
forced  to  the  belief  that  it  is,  perhaps,  all  that  Parliament  is  likely,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  sanction.  The  Act,  of  course,  could  not  be  made 
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retrospective,*  so  that  this  enables  all  non-members  who  have  been  in 
practice,  even  though  they  may  not  have  assumed  the  title  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  to  claim  registration  under  the  Act  as  u  existing  practitioners,” 
and  thus  they  gain  a  position  or  locus  standi  which  otherwise  they  would 
never  have  possessed.  Of  course  such  men  are  registered  on  a  separate 
list  from  members  of  the  Royal  College  ;  but  what  I  have  to  say  is  this,  that 
this  opens  a  door  by  which  I  am  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  less  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  blacksmiths  of  this  country  who  could  claim  to  be  registered 
under  the  Act  if  they  thought  fit  to  do  so. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  an  altogether  unmitigated  evil  to  allow  these 
men  to  be  registered,  if  all  such  as  are  not  registered  within  the  specified 
time  are  to  be  for  ever  shut  out  from  the  protection  given  by  the  Act  to 
those  who  are.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Act  places  us  on  a  footing  such  as 
we  never  previously  enjoyed — the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon,  or  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  being  now  undoubtedly  and 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  members  of  the  profession — a  thing  it  could 
never  previously  be  said  to  be,  so  long  as  every  blacksmith  or  quack  in  the 
country  was  at  liberty  to  usurp  and  adopt  it. 

The  Act,  in  addition  to  providing  for  the  registration  of  members,  initiates 
two  different  sections  for  Colonial  and  Foreign  Graduates,  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do  justice  to  such  graduates,  if  only  sufficient  care  be  taken  that  certain 
American,  and  other  such  bogus  diplomas  do  not  slip  through,  and  allow 
their  owners  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  while  they  are  totally  un¬ 
qualified  to  act  the  part  of  veterinary  surgeons. 

A  very  good,  or  rather  very  flagrant  example  of  such  a  case  came  before 
me  at  a  recent  examination  for  the  Veterinary  Certificate  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society.  A  student  there  presented  himself  who  held  a 
medical  degree  from  an  American  University,  and  as  such  was  allowed 
certain  privileges  in  the  passing  of  the  Veterinary  Examining  Board.  Well, 
the  result  was  that  this  “  soi-disant M.D.  did  not  know  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  or  of  histology.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  and  the  protests  of  at  least  two  members  of  the  Board,  the 
result  was  that  he  was  allowed  to  pass,  probably  not  so  much  in  virtue 
of  his  own  examination,  as  more  particularly,  if  not  mainly,  out  of  consider- 
tion  for  the  indignity  it  would  have  been  for  us  to  have  plucked  a  man  who 
held  a  diploma  of  graduation  in  medical  science. 

I  only  mention  this  case  to  show  that  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  assess 
the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Diplomas  and  their  possessors  at  their  true 
value,  and  in  order  that  those  charged  with  the  duty  of  allotting  and  distri¬ 
buting  such  diplomas  under  our  new  Act,  should  be  put  on  their  guard, 
and  not  fall  into  so  reprehensible  a  practice  as  the  one  I  have  just  alluded 
to,  through  a  too  confident  and  too  high  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  such 
qualifications  as  may  be  presented  to  them.  By  the  new  Act,  we  have  for 
the  first  time  legally  recognised  our  rights  in,  and  possession  of,  the  title  we 
use  ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  it  has  been  made  penal  for  any  one  from  this 
time  forward  to  assume  such  style  or  title.  It  should,  therefore,  become 
the  aim  of  every  member  of  the  profession  to  do  his  utmost  to  show  that 
we  deserve  and  appreciate  the  boon  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  us.  In 
the  Act  itself  provision  is  made  for  the  registration  of  all  members,  and  in 
a  separate  section  of  all  non-members  who  have  practised  for  the  last  five 
years  ;  which  latter  section,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  will  include  all  holders 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate,  if  they  do  not  see  it 
to  be  to  their  interest  to  conform  with  the  rules  of  the  Royal  College, 
whereby  they  may  be  admitted  therein.  In  addition  to  this,  it  also  pro- 
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vides  for  the  removal  of  all  names  of  members  who  may  have  brought 
disgrace  upon  themselves  or  the  profession,  but  gives  them  power  to  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  to  the  Privy 
Council,  if  they  are  dissatisfied,  and  think  it  proper  that  they  should  do  so. 

The  Register  of  the  Royal  College  will  thus  become  the  only  recognised 
medium  through  which  the  members  of  the  profession  will  be  known,  as  it 
is  to  be  held  conclusive  proof  of  the  status  of  all  members  of  the  profession. 
It  will,  therefore,  give  to  the  profession  a  means  of  dissociating  itself  from 
that  class  of  would-be  professional  men  who  figure  so  frequently  in  the 
annals  [of  the  police  and  other  courts  of  justice  as  veterinary  surgeons, 
who  have  been  guilty  of  some  grave  misconduct,  and  who  thereby  bring 
discredit  and  disgrace  on  our  ranks,  when,  if  the  truth  were  only  known, 
we  would  be  exonerated  from  all  connection  with  them. 

It  has  been  positively  painful  to  me  to  observe  how  frequently  the 
odium  incurred  by  such  men  and  their  actions  has  been  reflected  on  the 
members  of  the  profession,  who  thus  become  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
misdeeds  of  these  harpies  who  make  it  their  business  to  prey  upon  the  good 
name  of  the  profession.  Any  measure,  therefore,  that  has  for  its  object 
the  welfare  of  the  profession,  and  the  exposition  of  such  men  and  their 
modes  of  action,  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  all  who  have  our  general 
welfare  and  advancement  at  heart. 

The  passing  of  this  Act,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  gentlemen,  has  been 
due  to  the  almost  unaided  exertions  of  our  worthy  President,  who  has  not 
only  been  at  all  the  trouble,  but,  as  we  are  informed  by  Professor  Robert¬ 
son,  he  has  also  been  at  all  the  expense  of  carrying  it  through  Parliament, 
and  has  thus,  I  venture  to  affirm,  placed  the  profession  under  a  lasting  debt 
of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  indomitable  zeal,  energy,  pluck,  ability  and 
perseverance,  in  carrying  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

This  action  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  being,  as  I  have  said,  a  pure  and  unalloyed 
labour  of  love,  resulting  in  the  presentation  to  the  profession  of  an  Act 
which  I  trust  will  be  alike  creditable  to  its  chief  promoter  and  beneficial  to 
those  for  whom  he  has  devoted  so  much  time,  money  and  ability,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Fleming  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  I  do  not  think  I  could  more  appropriately  conclude  my  remarks  at 
this  time,  than  by  moving,  as  I  now  do,  that  we  accord  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  for  his 
munificent  gift — (Applause) — and  1  beg  to  suggest  that  a  resolution  be 
adopted  by  this  meeting,  conveying  to  Mr.  Fleming  our  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  in  some  such  words  as  these,  viz.: — “That  this  meeting, 
recognising  the  many  great  benefits  conferred  upon  the  profession  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  but 
having  reference  more  especially  to  his  zeal,  energy,  and  ability  in  being 
chiefly  instrumental  in  framing  and  passing  through  Parliament  the 
Veterinary  Surgeons’  Act,  1 88 1,  desire  to  put  on  record  their  appreciation  of 
his  great  services  in  this  respect,  and  to  tender  to  him  their  gratitude,  and 
united  and  hearty  thanks  for  his  indefatigable  labours  and  magnanimity  in 
securing  this  piece  of  legislation  ;  believing,  as  they  do,  that  the  Act  will 
not  only  prove  a  boon  to  the  profession  generally,  but  will  also  become  a 
safeguard  and  an  advantage  to  the  public  at  large.  That  this  resolution  be 
recorded  in  the  Minutes,  and  a  copy  transmitted  to  Mr.  Fleming  by  the 
Secretary.” 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  my  address,  and  for  the  desultory  character 
of  my  remarks,  I  will  now  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  our  Society 
may  long  continue  to  develope,  and  become  more  and  more  useful  to  the 
members  of  the  profession,  both  scientifically,  individually,  and  locally,  as 
well  as  that  it  may  fill  up  another  portion  of  the  field  so  long  left  vacant 
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in  this  district,  for  that  united  political  action  so  desirable  when  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  general  professional  importance  finds  its  way  to  the  surface,  and 
becomes  for  the  time  a  burning  question,  and  one  requiring  both  immediate 
and  earnest  consideration. 

In  your  hands,  gentlemen,  now  remains  the  issue  of  our  present  enter¬ 
prise.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  let  me  again  impress  upon  you  the 
importance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  with  much  patient,  earnest  labour 
and  forbearance  on  our  part,  as  well  as  by  the  exercise  and  display  of 
an  important  degree  of  individual  enterprise  and  enthusiasm,  that  we  are 
ever  likely  to  attain  to  such  a  desirable  consummation  as  the  assurance 
that  our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success. 


LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixty-ninth  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Medical  Institute,  Hope  Street,  on  Friday  evening,  November  18th,  1 88 1 ; 
the  President,  C.  W.  Elam,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  There  were  present  Messrs. 
Reynolds,  Moore,  Morgan,  Kitchin,  Bain,  and  the  Secretary,  of  Liverpool  ; 
Messrs.  Greaves,  Hopkin,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Faulkner,  P.  Taylor,  S.  Lock,  and 
T.  Taylor,  of  Manchester  ;  Messrs.  Storrar,  and  R.  C.  Edwards,  of  Chester  ; 
Whittle,  Worsley  ;  Woods,  Wigan  ;  and  Cartwright,  of  Holywell.  Letters 
regretting  their  inability  to  attend  were  received  from  Messrs.  G.  Fleming, 
M.  J.  Roberts,  and  A.  Lawson. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  Taylcr,  R.  T.  Bell,  and  S.  O.  Langley  were  unanimously 
elected  members  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Morgan  nominated  Mr.  C.  Cartwright,  of  Llan  Asa,  Holywell,  as  a 
member  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  then  read  his  paper  on  “  Some  of  the  Effects  of 
Stimulation,”  which  provoked  a  long  and  interesting  discussion,  in  which 
most  of  the  members  took  part,  the  majority  being  in  favour  of  giving 
stimulants,  more  particularly  in  chest  affections. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  financial  report  for  the  year.  He  proposed 
that  the  usual  donation  to  the  Children’s  Infirmary,  and  gratuity  to  the  hall- 
keeper  be  given,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  unanimously 
carried. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  officers  of  the  society  for  the 
ensuing  year,  viz.: — Mr.  W.  Leather,  President ;  Messrs.  Elam,  Kitchin,  and 
Faulkner,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Mr.  Morgan,  Treasurer  ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  T. 
Moore,  Secretary. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  and 
to  Mr.  Taylor  were  carried  by  acclamation,  terminating  an  interesting  and 
instructive  meeting.  J.  W.  T.  Moore,  Hon.  Sec. 

SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  30th  November,  1881,  in  the 
London  Hotel,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

Present—Professor  McFadyean,  who  occupied  the  chair;  Professors 
Baird,  Walley,  Lewis  ;  Messrs.  Connochie,  Selkirk  ;  Cunningham,  Slate- 
ford  ;  Mitchell,  Bathgate  ;  Young,  East  Calder  ;  Constable,  Inchture  ;  Reid, 
Leith  ;  Rutherford,  Leith  ;  Grey,  Kirk,  Fairbairn,  Captain  Hayes,  Connochie, 
jun.,  Bradshaw,  and  R.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh  ;  as  also  the  representatives 
of  the  press. 
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The  minutes  of  last  meeting  being  read  and  confirmed,  the  Secretary  read 
a  number  of  letters  from  gentlemen  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

The  Secretary  nominated  for  membership  Mr.  J.  H.  Bryce,  Stirling  ; 
Mr.  Constable,  Inchture  ;  Professor  Lewis,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  and  Mr.  A.  Gray, 
jun.,  Edinburgh. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  the  various  offices  of  the  Society 
for  1882  : — President — C.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Slateford  ;  Vice-Presidents — 
R.  Reid,  Esq.,  Leith  ;  M.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Bathgate  ;  J.  Young,  Esq.,  East 
Calder  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer — R.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  members  a  letter  from  Mr.  Moore,  Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  with  an  enclosed  copy 
of  a  circular  note  from  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society.  The  circular 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  members  of  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society 
were  of  opinion  that  the  papers  read  and  discussed  at  the  different  Veterinary 
Medical  Associations  deserved  full  and  separate  publication,  and  wished  to 
co-operate  with  other  Societies  in  publishing  transactions  every  week,  etc., 
etc  * 

Mr.  Moore  requested  to  know  if  the  Scottish  Metropolitan  Society  had 
received  a  similar  circular,  and,  if  so,  the  result  of  the  discussion  thereon. 

No  circular  having  being  sent  to  this  Society  by  the  Central  Veterinary 
Medical  Society,  the  subject  was  not  discussed,  but  a  few  remarks  were 
made  by  the  President  and  others,  all  tending  in  the  direction  of  this  Society 
being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  publicity  which  was  given  to  their  trans¬ 
actions  in  the  presently  existing  two  veterinary  publications. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  communicate  to  that  effect  with  Mr. 
Moore. 

The  Secretary  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  members  “  Hartmann’s 
Patent  Rubber  Sole  Pad,”  which  was  in  use  by  Professor  Baird  and  himself, 
and  was  giving  satisfaction. 

Professor  Walley  exhibited  an  ingenious  arrangement,  the  invention  of 
one  of  his  students,  Mr.  Smith,  Tranent,  whereby  all  a  farrier’s  tools  were 
combined  in  the  pincers.  The  instrument,  doubtless,  if  made  stronger,  would 
be  a  useful  one,  and  has  this  in  its  favour,  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  at 
times  carrying  a  whole  set  of  tools  about. 

Professor  Walley  also  exhibited  an  “  Improved  Trephine  ’’  on  thebrace- 
and-bit  principle,  but  having  the  movement  governed  by  a  side-wheel 
arrangement. 

Also  brought  forward  a  new  method  of  shoeing  horses,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hallen,  M.R.C.V.S.,  etc.,  India. 

The  remarks  he  made  thereon  led  to  considerable  discussion.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  unanimous  in  thinking  the  system  was  quite  inapplicable  in  this 
country,  and  those  present  of  foreign  experience  knew  of  no  condition  under 
which  it  could  be  otherwise,  the  hoofs  being  exposed  to  wear  and  tear. 

The  following  monstrosities  were  exhibited  by  Professor  Walley  : — 

Three  Pero cephalic  Heads. 

{a)  Calf. — Absence  of  sup.  maxilla  and  nasal  bones,  with  elongation  and 
curvature  of  inf.  maxilla.  Forwarded  by  Mr.  Leach,  Boston. 

(р)  Lamb. — Perocephalic  cyclops.  Absence  of  sup.  maxilla  and  nasal 
bones  ;  small  proboscis,  with  elongation  and  curvature  of  inf.  maxilla.  For¬ 
warded  by  Allan  Woodrope,  Esq. 

(с)  Lamb.— Inferior  maxilla  wanting.  By  Mr.  Kinnie,  Student  R.V.C. 

The  Secretary  read  notes  of  a  successful  case  of  puncture  of  the  bowel, 

•'  We  understand  the  circular  was  issued  by  Mr.  Hunting  without  the  authority  or 
cognizance  of  the  Central  Society. 
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for  the  relief  of  Gastro-colic  Tympany.  The  animal  operated  upon  was  a 
valuable  and  powerful  young  draught-horse,  the  symptoms  exhibited  at 
the  time  of  operation  being  such  as  indicated  a  speedy  death  from  suffoca¬ 
tion,  or  a  slower  one  from  rupture  of  the  stomach  or  bowel,  unless  speedily 
relieved.  The  eructation  of  gas  per  oesophagus  from  the  stomach  was 
almost  constant,  rendering  the  giving  of  remedies  by  the  mouth  not  only 
difficult,  but  hazardous.  It  was  equally  impossible  to  relieve  him  by  enema, 
the  pressure  in  front  from  the  distended  bowel  being  so  great  as  to  displace 
the  viscera  outwards.  The  operation  gave  instantaneous  relief.  The  wound 
was  closed  with  a  pin  suture,  and  gave  no  further  trouble.  A  dose  of  physic 
was  given,  which  operated  next  day,  and  the  animal  went  to  work  in  a  few 
days  perfectly  well. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  notes  of  the  case. 
Professor  Walley  highly  approved  of  the  operation,  frequently  resorted  to  it, 
and  was  surprised  it  was  not  more  in  vogue.  He  also  suggested  that  in  those 
cases  of  dangerous  Gastric  Tympany  of  which  this  case  was  typical,  a  small 
opening  might  be  made  into  the  oesophagus,  and  a  tube,  say  a  catheter, 
be  passed  thence  direct  into  the  stomach,  through  which  gas  could  escape. 

Mr.  Connochie  related  a  case  where  he  had  performed  the  operation, 
giving  immediate  relief  from  the  Tympany.  In  his  case,  however,  the 
animal  subsequently  died  of  Pulmonary  Apoplexy,  a  condition  doubtless 
induced  by  the  impeded  respiration,  etc.,  the  result,  and  always  a  prominent 
feature,  in  a  dangerous  degree  of  Tympany. 

The  Secretary,  in  replying  to  some  of  the  remarks  made,  pointed  out 
that  he  had  performed  the  operation  several  times  most  successfully  ;  that 
its  non-success  frequently  arose  from  its  being  done  too  late,  when,  in  fact,  rup¬ 
ture  had  already  occurred;  and  that  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  and  as  far  as 
he  could  learn,  the  operation  was  one  which  had  little  or  no  risk  about  it. 

Mr.  Alexander  Grey,  jun.,  read  a  paper,  a  most  interesting  and  elabo¬ 
rately  wrought  out  one,  on  “  Amyloid  Infiltration  in  the  Liver  of  a  Horse,” 
sections  of  which  were  displayed  to  the  members  under  various  microscopes. 
The  disease  was  believed  to  have  been  induced  by  the  lowering  effects  of 
two  large  and  old-standing  abcesses,  which  resisted  all  attempts  to  heal  them. 

The  President,  in  referring  to  the  paper,  claimed  that  it  was  the  first 
case  of  the  kind  recorded  by  a  veterinary  surgeon;  but  it  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Cunningham  and  Professor  Lewis  that  Professor  Williams  had 
described  the  disease  as  occurring  in  the  horse  and  also  in  birds. 

It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Grey’s  paper  be  forwarded  to  the  Veterinarian 
and  Veterinary  Journal  for  publication.* 

Professor  Walley’s  paper  on  “  Stomach  Staggers  in  Dairy  Stock,”  read 
at  last  meeting,  and  published  in  the  interim  in  the  professional  journals, 
was  then  discussed  with  considerable  animation.  The  outcome  of  the 
discussion  would  seem  to  show  that  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  Edinburgh 
and  this  neighbourhood,  is  much  more  dangerous  than  as  it  occurs  in  country 
districts  ;  it  is  also  more  common,  and  no  doubt  both  these  features  of  it  arose 
from  the  system  of  feeding.  It  was  pointed  out  how  in  early  winter  the 
common  cause  of  it  was  the  giving  of  large  quantities  of  frozen  turnips,  which 
of  course  had  to  be  thawed  at  the  expense  of  the  stomach;  and  how,  later 
on  in  the  season,  it  arose  from  the  giving  of  the  same  turnips  when  their 
interior  was  altered  to  the  resemblance  of  pith  or  cork,  and  quite  indigestible. 
Too  much  bean  meal  was  also  shown  to  be  a  cause,  as  was  distillery  draff, 
more  so  than  brewers’;  also  want  of  exercise,  and  geneiral  too  high  feeding 
to  produce  milk.  With  regard  to  treatment,  it  was  held  useless  in  many  cases 
to  attempt  any,  butchering  being  recommended  if  the  animal  down  was  in 


*  This  interesting  paper  will  appear  in  next  issue. 
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good  condition  ;  and  in  those  cases  where  it  seemed  likely  to  be  of  avail, 
purgatives  in  combination  with  stimulants  and  vegetable  tonics,  the  two 
latter  to  be  frequently  repeated  where  that  had  been  found  most  useful.  It 
was  not  considered  advisable  to  repeat  the  purgative  if  saline.  Oil  might  be 
given  freely,  and  the  animal  encouraged  to  drink  freely.  As  adjuncts,  stimu¬ 
lating  the  spine  and  abdomen  should  always  be  resorted  to,  and  every 
attention  generally  be  paid  to  the  animal’s  comfort. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  President  for  presiding,  and  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  brought  forward  subject-matter  for  discussion,  after 
which  what  had  been  a  most  instructive  and  pleasant  meeting  was  brought 
to  an  end.  R.  Rutherford,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Sec. 

LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the 
Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Thursday,  December  15th,  1881, 
Alexander  Lawson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  and  friends  were  present  :  Mr.  George  Fleming, 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  Mr.  T.  A. 
Dollar,  of  London  ;  Messrs.  Peter  Taylor,  T.  Greaves,  Tom  Taylor,  T. 
Hopkin,  W.  A.  Taylor,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  W.  Dacre,  M.  J.  Roberts, 
James  Ingram,  E.  Faulkner,  John  Lawson,  —  Green,  and  S.  Locke,  of 
Manchester  ;  Messrs.  C.  W.  Elam,  W.  Leather,  J.  W.  T.  Moore,  A.  Bain, 
J.  Leather,  Geo.  Morgan,  R.  Reynolds,  and  E.  Hitchin,  of  Liverpool  ;  W. 
Whittle  and  E.  Leech,  of  Worsley  ;  J.  Atkinson  and  A.  M.  Michaels,  of 
Stockport  ;  John  Bunnell  and  Jas.  Hart,  of  Oldham  ;  W.  Woods  and  W. 
Woods  junr.,  of  Wigan  ;  J.  Marshall,  Knutsford  ;  H.  Furgusson,  Warring¬ 
ton  ;  J.  Litt,  Bolton  ;  J.  Polding,  Burnley  ;  Peter  Walker,  Bradford  ;  H. 
Beard,  Macclesfield  ;  T.  Briggs,  Bury  ;  —  Crawford,  Esq.,  2nd  Dragoon 
Guards,  Manchester,  etc. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  :  Messrs.  J.  H.  Fergusson,  M.  E.  Taylor,  W.  A.  Cartwright,  G.  H. 
Darwell,  R.  Roberts,  J.  Welsby.  W.  G.  Schofield,  J.  Storrar,  S.  M.  Wilson, 
and  Professor  W.  Williams. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed,  and  Mr.  John  Lawson  seconded,  that  Mr. 
James  Storrar,  of  Chester,  be  elected  a  member  of  this  Association.  Car¬ 
ried  unanimously.  Mr.  W.  Woods,  junr.,  of  Wigan,  was  also  unanimously 
elected  a  member  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Roberts  nominated  for  membership  Mr.  Donald  Gregory,  of 
Darwen. 

Mr.  E.  Faulkner  nominated  Mr.  William  Leather,  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  S.  Locke  nominated  Mr.  James  Eltoft,  of  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  proposed  the  following  resolution,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Greaves  :  “  That  a  memorial  expressive  of  the  deep  sympathy  of 
the  members  of  this  Association  be  transmitted  by  our  President  and 
Secretary  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Brookes,  of 
Pilkington,  near  Manchester.5’ — Carried. 

Mr.  Greaves  then  opened  the  discussion  with  regard  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Dollar’s 
motion  respecting  letter  signed  “  Lancashire,”  in  Veterinary  Journal  of 
September.  The  discussion  was  very  animated,  the  following  members 
taking  part  :  Messrs.  G.  Fleming,  T.  A.  Dollar,  C.  W.  Elam,  R.  S. 
Reynolds,  Peter  Taylor,  T.  Hopkin,  T.  Taylor,  W.  A.  Taylor,  J.  W.  Moore, 
W.  Woods,  etc.  The  motion  was  ultimately  rejected. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wolstenholme  moved,  and  Mr.  E.  Faulkner  seconded,  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  carried  :  “  That  this  meeting 
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desires  to  record  its  high  opinion  of  respect  and  esteem  for  the  gentlemen  in 
question  (z.e.,  those  referred  to  in  ‘  Lancashire’s  ’  letter),  and  to  express 
its  opinion  that  anonymous  correspondence  in  any  journal  does  not  come 
within  the  functions  of  our  debate.” 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  retiring  office¬ 
bearers,  Mr.  Alexander  Lawson  was  unanimously  re-elected  President  for 
the  ensuing  year  ;  Mr.  E.  Faulkner  was  also  re-elected  Treasurer. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wolstenholme  was  elected  Secretary  ;  Messrs.  T.  Taylor,  T. 
Hopkin,  and  W.  A.  Taylor  were  elected  Vice-Presidents. 

The  Treasurer  having  read  his  report  for  the  past  year,  the  meeting  ter¬ 
minated.  Sam.  Locke,  Hon.  Sec. 

MONTREAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Nov.  8th, 
at  the  Veterinary  College  ;  Dr.  Wm.  McEachran,  2nd  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.  Messrs.  C.  P.  Drake  and  John  Henry,  jun.,  were  elected  members, 
and  Mr.  E.  Crundell  was  proposed  as  a  member.  After  preliminary  business, 
Mr.  Alexander  Glass  was  called  upon  to  read  his  communication  on  In¬ 
fluenza.  He  described  a  very  interesting  case  which  was  complicated  by  a 
peculiar  rash,  which  Mr.  Glass  considered  to  be  Scarlatina.  A  lively  dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  after  which  Mr.  M.  C.  Baker,  V.S.,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  subject  of  “  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,”  a  subject  which  Mr. 
Baker,  being  Government  Inspector  at  this  port,  has  paid  great  attention  to. 
He  described  fully  the  history,  causes,  symptoms,  treatment,  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  disease,  which  caused  loss,  not  only  from  the  direct  loss  by 
death,  but  also  from  the  loss  in  condition,  quality,  and  milk.  Lie  fully 
described  the  various  means  to  be  adopted  in  preventing  the  introduction  of 
and  stamping  out  of  the  disease  when  present  in  any  country.  He  was 
pleased  to  state  that  this  disease  was  unknown  in  Canada  at  the  present 
time,  and  with  the  present  efficient  system  of  quarantine  was  sure  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  for  this  or  any  other  contagious  disease  to  obtain  a 
foothold  in  Canada.  A  lively  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
in  which  many  interesting  points  were  brought  out  by  the  members  as  to  the 
transmissibility  to  man,  the  use  of  flesh  for  human  food,  etc.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  the  readers  of  the  papers.  At  the  next  meeting  Mr.  D.  E.  P. 
Campbell  will  communicate  a  case-subject,  “  Injuries  to  the  Eye,”  and  Dr. 
Wm.  McEachran  will  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  “  Tetanus.” 

The  next  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Nov.  24th, 
Dr.  Jas.  Bell,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  Crundall  was  balloted  for  and 
elected  a  member  of  the  Association.  After  further  general  business,  Mr.  D. 
E.  P.  Campbell  described  a  case  of  opacity  of  the  cornea  of  two  years’  stand¬ 
ing,  which  he  had  treated  by  the  application  of  calomel,  followed  by  a  5-grain 
solution  of  argentine  nitrate,  and  had  a  good  recovery.  Dr.  Wm.  McEachran 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Tetanus.  He  described  very  fully  and  graphi¬ 
cally  the  history,  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  fearful  malady.  He 
spoke  of  the  fatal  character  of  the  disease,  and  said  that  nothing  makes  us 
feel  our  helplessness  in  combating  disease,  and  at  the  same  tune  the  terrible 
nature  of  disease,  than  to  witness  a  noble  horse  die  of  Tetanus.  The  agony 
which  is  depicted  in  every  feature  of  the  poor  dumb  creature  pleads  strongly 
for  our  help  ;  but  such  help  as  we  can  give  can  only  at  most  alleviate  the 
suffering,  except  in  rare  cases.  In  speaking  of  the  treatment,  he  stated  that 
in  this  city  during  the  past  summer  the  majority  of  cases  were  due  to 
injuries  from  picking  up  nails  in  the  street,  the  result  of  throwing  ashes 
containing  them  on  the  streets.  He  recommended,  when  a  horse  picked  up 
a  nail,  that  the  nail  being  extracted  the  foot  should  be  pared  down  and  the 
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soft  parts  exposed,  so  as  to  prevent  any  irritant  remaining  in  the  wound  ; 
following  this  the  wound  should  be  poulticed,  and  some  sedative  applied  to 
allay  irritation  and  pain.  Owing  to  the  high  nervous  excitement  present, 
absolute  rest  and  perfect  quiet  are  essential.  In  speaking  of  the  internal 
treatment  Dr.  McEachran  stated  that  there  was  no  remedy  known  which 
could  be  said  to  cure  the  disease,  though  the  pharmacopoeia  had  been  ran¬ 
sacked  and  tried  in  vain.  The  indications,  however,  were  always  to  relax  the 
spasms  and  allay  the  extreme  pain  which  the  animal  suffered.  The  essayist 
had  tried  various  remedies  to  effect  this  purpose,  and  was  satisfied  that 
belladonna,  in  the  form  of  the  solid  extract,  gave  the  best  results.  Hypoder¬ 
mic  injections  he  had  found  to  cause  such  violent  spasms  that  he  had  ceased 
to  use  them.  He  concluded  by  describing  some  of  the  cases  which  had 
come  under  his  observation  during  the  past  twelve  months,  one  of  which  was 
in  the  practice  of  the  College,  and  had  recovered.  The  sedative  which  had 
been  used  in  this  case  was  belladonna;  and  another  case,  in  the  practice  of 
Mr,  Wm.  Jakeman,  V.S.,  Halifax,  had  also  recovered  under  the  use  of 
belladonna  alternated  with  chloral  hydrate.  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Principal  McEachran  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Alloway,  V.S.,  both  related  interesting 
cases  which  had  recovered  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Alloway  advocated  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  as  the  sedative  and  anti-spasmodic.  The  President,  Dr.  Bell, 
said  that  as  a  medical  practitioner,  he  was  astonished  to  hear  the  large 
percentage  of  recoveries  which  had  been  stated.  In  his  experience  in  human 
practice,  in  the  General  Hospital,  he  had  seen  only  two  cases  of  recovery, 
both  of  which  were  chronic  Tetanus.  He  considered  that,  theoretically,  opium 
was  the  best  anti-spasmodic  and  sedative  which  could  be  used,  as  it  did  not, 
as  many  others,  depress  the  heart’s  action.  He  had  never  given  it  a  fair  trial. 
There  was  a  great  deal,  he  thought  with  the  essayist,  to  be  learned  yet  con¬ 
cerning  the  pathology  and  etrology  of  the  disease. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  after  which  some 
pathological  specimens  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Clement,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  till  December  8th,  when  Mr.  Paul  Paquin  was  to  communicate  a 
case  and  Mr.  Fred.  Torrance  to  read  a  paper. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  monthly  Council  meeting,  held  on  Dec.  7th,  the  Hon.  W.  Egerton, 
M.P.,  reported  that  the  Committee  had  received  the  following  statement 
from  Professor  Robertson,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  with 
reference  to  the  proposal  to  carry  out  practical  experiments  on  Foot-and- 
Mouth  Disease  : — 

With  a  view  to  obtain  some  information  of  a  directly  practical  character 
and  tendency  respecting  the  management  and  spread  of  Mouth-and-Foot 
Disease,  it  is  proposed  by  carrying  out  a  few  experiments  to  determine  : — 

First,  the  possibility,  by  treatment,  to  cut  short  or  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  as  also  the  nature  of  the  treatment  or  agents  best  calculated 
to  serve  these  ends. 

Secondly,  if  it  is  possible,  by  treatment,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  to  determine  whether  such  treatment  lessens  the  potency  of  the 
infecting  virus. 

Thirdly,  to  discover  whether  the  employment,  as  preventives  or  protectives, 
of  any  agents,  local  or  systemic,  confer  upon  the  animals  a  power  of  resisting 
contamination  from  recognised  sources  of  contagion. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  suggestions,  it  will  be  needful  to 
possess  the  management  for  some  time — probably  twelve  weeks — of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  animals  suffering  from  the  disease  in  accessible 
situations  ;  also  to  possess,  by  purchase,  a  limited  number  of  healthy  cattle 
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and  sheep  upon  which  to  test  the  disease-producing  power  of  disinfected 
manure  and  other  excretory  products. 

The  Committee,  having  adopted  this  report,  recommended  the  grant  of 
^250,  of  which  they  had  given  notice,  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Committee 
had  met  eight  times,  and  made  seven  reports  ;  and  they  recommended  that 
the  following  constitute  the  Committee  for  next  year  : — General  Viscount 
Bridport,  Lord  Moreton,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Mr.  Allender,  Mr.  Ashworth, 
Professor  Brown,  Mr.  Chandos-Pole-Gell,  Hon.  W.  Egerton,  Mr.  G,  Fleming, 
Mr.  S.  P.  Foster,  Mr.  M.  J.  Harpley,  Colonel  Kingscote,  Professor  Robertson, 
Mr.  Sanday,  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  Professor  Simonds,  Mr.  R.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson'. 

Professor  Simonds  said  he  was  authorised  by  Professor  Brown  to  state 
that  he  had  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  proposed  investigation  into  Foot- 
and-Mouth  Disease  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  who  gave  it  his 
entire  approval.  In  fact,  Earl  Spencer  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  know 
that  such  an  investigation  was  about  to  be  made.  There  was  goo(J  reason 
for  believing  that  the  existing  regulations  were  greatly  neglected,  and  the 
Lord  President  was  of  opinion  that  the  money  of  the  Society  could  not  be 
spent  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  manner  now  proposed. 


amrioprutfcwce. 

DUNBLANE  (SCOTLAND)  SHERIFF  COURT. 

“  Roaring.” 

HOME  V.  WALKER. 

The  following  evidence  was  recently  led  before  Sheriff  Grahame,  in 
supplement  to  that  heard  in  a  previous  case,  arising  out  of  the  one 
transaction  : — 

William  Walker  deponed  :  Pursuer  told  me  what  he  wanted  the  horse  for. 
He  did  not  say  he  wanted  a  horse  to  ride  as  well  as  work  on  the  farm.  It 
was  only  said  that  he  wanted  a  horse  for  working  on  the  farm,  and  for  his 
grieve  to  look  after  his  work  with.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  driving. 
I  bought  the  horse  from  Scott  and  Croall  about  three  or  four  months  before  I 
sold  him  to  pursuer.  At  the  time  pursuer  saw  me  and  bought  the  horse  I  just 
gave  him  the  warrandice  I  wrote  to  him.  (Q.)  Did  you  warrant  the  horse  as 
a  good  worker  in  all  kinds  of  farm-work?  (A.)  Yes,  I  said  that.  (O.)  Did 
you  say  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  his  wind,  or  in  any  particular  ?  (A.) 

No. — (Q.)  You  say  you  did  not  say  he  was  sound  ?  (A.)  No,  I  did  not  say 

he  was  sound.  When  pursuer  purchased  the  horse  I  mentioned  the  three 
days5  trial.  Three  days5  trial  was  mentioned  at  Stirling.  I  said  he  would  get 
the  usual  Perth  trial  of  three  days. — (Q.)  What  is  the  Perth  trial  ?  (A.)  If 

you  buy  a  horse  in  .Perth  Mart  and  do  not  return  him  in  three  days  he  is 
your  property. — (Q.)  In  the  Perth  trial  of  three  days  is  there  any  reservation 
as  regards  the  wind  of  the  horse  being  good  or  bad  ?  (A.)  I  do  not  know  j 

there  are  plenty  of  horses  sold  with  broken  wind — with  all  kinds  of  wind. 
(O.)  Do  you  know  if  in  the  Perth  trial  there  is  any  reservation  that  if  a 
horse  is  wrong  in  the  wind  the  three  days’  trial  does  not  apply  ?  (A.)  I  do 

not  know  whether  that  is  a  fact  or  not. — (Q.)  But  there  may  be  an  exception 
with  regard  to  wind?  (A.)  I  have  got  horses  from  Fraser  and  Macdonald, 
and  all  things  appeared  rightabout  them,  but  they  turned  out  otherwise,  and 
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I  had  just  to  keep  them. — (Q.)  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether 
there  is  any  exception  in  regard  to  wind  ?  (A.)  No,  I  do  not.  I  am  very 
seldom  there. — (Q.)  Do  you  consider  a  roarer  an  unsound  horse?  (A.)  No, 
I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Jenkins  :  Previous  to  my  selling  this  horse  to  Mr.  Binning  Home 
I  had  worked  him  regularly  in  all  kinds  of  work  on  the  farm.  He  wrought 
very  well.  I  have  seen  him  at  work  within  the  last  two  or  three  days.  We 
tried  him  in  a  plough  and  then  put  him  in' a  waggonette  and  a  reaping 
machine.  Why,  there  could  not  be  a  better  working  horse  ;  I  myself  saw 
him  working  in  all  kinds  of  farm-work. 

Re-examined  :  My  farm  is  very  bad  to  work.  Some  parts  of  it  are  clayey, 
and  all  very  hilly.  I  cannot  tell  how  long  he  was  tried  in  the  plough — a  few 
’boatings.  One  end  of  the  rig  would  take  five  or  six  minutes.  I  cannot  tell 
if  we  had  him  working  half-an-hour. — (Q.)  Was  it  an  hour,  or  two  hours,  or 
three  hours  ?  (A.)  No  ;  it  would  be  about  half-an-hour.  He  was  first  yoked 

in  the  plough,  and  then  we  tried  him  in  the  waggonette.  After  he  was  taken 
out  of  the  plough  we  drove  him  round  by  St.  Ninians  into  Stirling,  fully  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half — about  two  miles.  I  did  not  see  him  long  in  the  reap¬ 
ing  machine.  I  went  away  shortly  after  he  was  started,  but  he  was  to  be 
well  tried.  After  he  was  taken  out  of  the  reaping  machine  we  had  him  in 
the  waggonette  with  five  people.  He  was  in  the  plough  about  half-an-hour 
to-day,  and  also  in  the  reaping  machine.  He  would  be  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  waggonette  between  Torbrex  Farm  and  Stirling. 

George  H.  M.  Binning  Home,  the  pursuer,  deponed  :  The  horse  was  to  be 
used  for  my  own  personal  convenience  in  riding  to  Kelso,  and  riding  any¬ 
where  I  might  require,  and  doing  farm-work  when  I  was  absent.  As  to 
what  was  said  about  his  being  for  my  overseer  to  ride  upon,  it  was  for  no 
such  purpose,  because  he  has  his  own  two  legs  and  does  not  use  a  horse. 

Cross-examined  :  I  have  never  seen  the  black  horse  working  at  farm-work. 
It  did  not  strike  me  to  try  it  at  farm-work.  I  saw  it  was  quiet  in  harness. 
The  horse  might  work  on  the  farm  when  I  was  away  from  Softlaw  ;  he  was 
for  that  purpose.  I  have  been  nearly  two  months  there  last  summer.  I 
returned  the  horse  because  he  was  defective  in  the  wind.  The  warranty  was 
right  enough  as  regards  going  quiet  in  harness,  but  in  doing  farm-work  I 
cannot  say  whether  he  is  capable  of  doing  that,  but  it  is  the  only  work  it  is 
fit  for,  or  any  slow  work.  Nothing  was  said  about  a  Perth  trial  when  I 
purchased  the  horse. 

Re-examined  :  This  horse  might  be  an  honest  worker  on  a  farm,  but  fast 
or  hard  work  would  be  too  much  for  it.  It  might  drop  dead  any  moment  if 
put  to  that. 

Duncan  M’Farlane,  V.S.,  Doune,  deponed:  I  would  be  inclined  to  think 
the  horse  would  be  fit  for  farm-work,  but  not  for  all  kinds  of  work  on  all 
kinds  of  farms.  I  do  not  think  the  horse,  when  I  .saw  him,  was  fit  for  any 
kind  of  farm- work  he  could  be  put  to.  He  would  not  be  so  able  for  work  as 
a  sound  horse  would  be.  He  would  for  some  kinds  of  light  work.  If  put 
alongside  any  sound  horse  he  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  it,  if  the 
sound  horse  was  working  fairly,  without  showing  signs  of  distress.  I  do  not 
think  he  was  fit  for  harness  work,  doing  a  good  day’s  work  either  as  a  riding 
or  driving  horse,  without  distressingh  im  very  much,  at  least  if  put  to  some 
kinds  of  work  that  harness  horses  are  put  to.  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  horse 
to  be  trusted  for  a  whole  day  at  farm-work.  I  saw  the  horse  last  week 
again.  I  found  he  was  no  better  in  the  wind  than  when  I  saw  him  before. 
He  showed  it  worse.  I  saw  him  with  a  man  on  his  back,  with  saddle  and 
bridle,  at  Torbrex  last  week.  I  would  see  any  defect  in  his  wind  better  that 
way.  The  conclusion  I  came  to  last  Friday  was  that  I  considered  him  bad 
in  his  wind.  I  would  term  him  a  roarer.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  he  was 
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a  roarer.  He  was  not  put  to  a  more  severe  test  last  week  than  at  the  time 
before,  except  that  I  had  advantages  for  testing  him  that  I  had  not  before.  I 
noticed  his  feet  last  Friday.  They  had  been  new  shod.  They  were  well 
rasped  down  and  the  soles  pared,  and  they  presented  a  better  appearance 
than  when  I  saw  them  six  months  before.  The  horse  was  likely  to  improve 
in  his  feet  if  he  had  not  been  working,  but  going  about  a  loose  box  or  on 
soft  grass.  A  horse  bad  in  his  wind  is  more  likely  to  improve  if  he  is  not 
working  than  if  he  is  working  hard  work.  I  saw  the  horse  at  Doune  Fair. 
His  feet  seemed  to  be  large,  with  symptoms  of  tenderness.  I  consider  him 
more  inclined  to  go  on  his  heels  than  if  he  were  a  sound  horse.  He  was 
running  on  soft  ground  at  that  time, 

Cross-examined  :  I  examined  this  horse  first  on  4th  May.  I  did  not  see 
him  again  till  shortly  after  the  last  trial  in  Stirling.  He  was  at  the  smithy. 
I  examined  his  soles  with  his  shoes  on.  I  found  the  soles  not  appearing  to 
be  so  bad  as  I  considered  them  before  the  shoes  came  off.  The  shoes  were 
sunk  into  the  feet  at  the  time.  I  saw  him  at  the  farm.  When  I  saw  him 
on  the  farm  and  at  the  smithy  my  opinion  was  that  he  had  been  Suffering 
from  Laminitis.  There  was  no  inflammation  about  his  feet  that  day  I  saw 
him  in  the  smithy.  I  was  in  Stirling  that  day,  and  I  examined  the  horse  to 
satisfy  myself  more  thoroughly  about  the  state  of  his  soles.  I  said  to  the 
man  who  took  off  the  shoes  that  his  soles  were  not  what  I  expected  to  find 
them.  I  meant  that  he  was  not  down  in  the  soles,  at  least  to  the  extent 
I  considered  he  would  be.  The  horse  appeared  not  to  have  been  shod  for 
some  months  before  ;  that  made  his  feet  look  larger.  The  sole  was  slightly 
greened.  I  do  not  remember  if  the  smith  offered  to  pare  down  the  soles. — 
(Q.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the 
horse’s  feet?  (A.)  No,  I  did  not  say  that;  I  say  that  the  soles  were  not 
down.  The  outer  sole  showed  that  there  had  been  a  Founder,  especially  the 
off  fore-foot.  There  was  a  ring  round  it.  These  rings  are  indications  of 
health  as  well  as  of  disease.  There  are  rings  about  the  feet  when  they  are 
not  rasped.  A  healthy  ring  is  different  from  a  diseased  ring.  If  a  horse  is 
diseased  the  ring  is  not  so  large  as  when  it  is  healthy.  The  rings  converge 
into  the  toe  when  there  is  disease.  In  this  case  the  ring  was  more  apparen  t 
at  the  toe.  We  did  not  get  a  good  opportunity  of  testing  the  horse  the  first 
time  I  examined  him.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  horse  since,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  wind  is  a  more  serious  objection  than  the  Laminitis.  This 
horse  is  a  roarer — a  bad  roarer.  I  was  not  wrong  in  my  previous  examina¬ 
tion  when  I  said  the  horse  was  thick- winded.  “  Thick-winded”  is  our  term, 
which  signifies  an  unnatural  sound  in  breathing.  It  is  different  from  broken 
wind.  I  consider  broken  wind  is  fully  the  worst  of  the  three.  Instead  of 
saying  the  horse  is  slightly  affected  in  the  wind,  as  I  did  in  my  previous 
examination,  I  now  say  he  is  a  bad  roarer.  This  was  the  decision  at  my 
last  examination  of  him.  He  was  running  about.  He  roared  very  badly. 
In  consequence  of  his  being  a  bad  roarer  he  will  be  a  bad  worker.  I  did 
not  go  near  the  horse  at  Doune  Fair  to  examine  him,  but  I  saw  him  running 
about. 

Re-examined  :  Laminitis  symptoms  are  likely  to  disappear  under  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  smith  by  paring.  Laminitis  is  very  likely  to  appear  again 
on  slight  cause.  A  horse  that  has  had  Laminitis  is  bound  to  be  more  tender 
on  the  feet  than  if  he  had  not  had  it.  Symptoms  of  Laminitis  may  disappear 
altogether  if  it  has  not  been  an  acute  attack. 

James  M’Call,  Principal,  New  Veterinary  College,  Glasgow,  sworn,  deponed: 
I  have  had  large  experience  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  horses,  and  all  kinds 
of  diseases  in  horses.  On  Friday  last  I  examined  a  black  gelding  in  Mr. 
Walker’s  stables  in  Stirling,  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Binning 
Home  some  time  ago.  I  found  a  well-marked  ring  round  the  hoof  of  the 
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off  fore-foot.  I  look  upon  that  ring  as  indicating  that  the  animal  has  had 
some  irritation  in  the  foot,  probably  inflammation  of  the  laminae,  or  Laminitis, 
or  Founder.  (Witness  produced  specimen  hoof  of  a  horse  that  had  suffered 
from  Laminitis.)  Inflammation  of  the  laminae  or  the  strictures  that  sling  the 
pedal  bone  up  to  the  hoof,  causes  that  bone  to  fall  down,  and  instead  of 
being  slung  to  the  hoof  it  rests  upon  the  sole  and  makes  a  plain-footed  horse. 
When  we  have  that  irritation  in  the  foot  invariably,  we  get  a  thicker  growth 
on  the  hoof,  which  accounts  for  the  ring.  The  black  horse  had  a  well-marked 
ring  on  the  off  fore-foot,  and  on  the  other  it  was  not  well  marked,  therefore 
I  infer  that  the  horse  had  had  disease  in  the  foot.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was 
Laminitis,  but  generally  it  is  Laminitis  that  leads  to  the  formation  of  these 
rings.  When  you  have  inflammation  of  any  part  there  is  always  more  blood 
directed  to  it,  and  in  consequence  more  growth,  and  this  thickness  of  the 
hoof  is  due  to  the  extra  quantity  of  blood  determined  to  the  foot  under  the 
inflammatory  process,  and  when  the  inflammation  goes  off  it  leaves  it  larger 
than  usual,  and  more  blood  passes  to  the  foot.  My  conclusion  is  that  the 
horse  had  been  subject  to  irritation,  leading  to  inflammation,  some  time 
before  I  saw  the  horse.  It  is  consistent  with  the  ring  I  saw  on  this  horse 
that  it  had  Laminitis  ten  or  twelve  months  before.  New  rings  come  down 
as  the  hoof  grows  away.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  have  said  four  or  five 
months  ago,  after  looking  at  the  foot,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  ring.  This 
was  a  horse  having  good  high  action,  and  that  would  lead  to  a  greater  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  foot  when  he  was  set  to  work.  From  the  condition  of  the  animal 
I  saw  that  he  had  not  been  worked  for  some  time.  I  trotted  him  with  a 
man  upon  his  back  in  saddle  and  bridle.  He  went  very  freely  in  his  walk 
and  in  his  trot,  but  I  do  not  think,  from  the  formation  of  his  feet,  if  he  had 
been  at  work  regularly  he  would  have  gone  as  freely  as  he  did.  If  put  to 
work  I  do  not  think  he  would  go  as  well  as  he  does  in  a  fortnight.  If 
properly  attended  to  the  feet  would  get  well.  The  feet  seemed  to  have  been 
rasped  so  as  to  give  them  the  best  possible  face.  A  good  deal  can  be  done 
by  rasping  and  paring  to  extirpate  the  traces  of  the  ring  or  of  Laminitis,  but 
you  cannot  alter  the  shape  of  the  foot.  As  to  wind,  I  find  that  the  horse  is 
a  very  bad  roarer.  I  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in  finding  out  that.  I  tried 
him  at  both  a  trot  and  a  canter.  Whenever  he  struck  into  a  canter  he  com¬ 
menced  to  roar  at  once.  He  is  a  very  bad  roarer,  and  will  be  all  his  life. 
If  that  horse  were  put  in  harness  or  in  saddle  he  is  not  able  to  do  a  fair  day’s 
work  without  being  distressed.  He  might  do  a  fair  day’s  work  at  a  walk  with 
a  man  on  his  back,  but  he  could  not  do  a  fair  day’s  work  with  a  man  on  his 
back  at  a  trot  or  in  double  harness  ;  on  a  hill  road  he  would  be  distressed, 
however  light  he  may  be.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  up  with  a 
sound  horse  in  ordinary  harness  work.  Roaring  is  a  perfectly  incurable 
disease.  From  the  confirmed  nature  of  the  Roaring  in  his  case  he  must 
have  been  a  roarer  for  a  considerable  time.  “Thick  wind”  and  “broken 
wind  ”  are  names  that  are  known  amongst  veterinarians.  A  roarer  is  the 
worst  of  the  three.  A  roarer  is  worth  a  good  deal  less  in  the  market  than  a 
sound  horse,  especially  if  he  is  a  saddle  horse.  A  roarer  is  only  useful  for 
slow  work.  Roaring  is  a  progressive  disease,  arid  gets  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  term  “good  worker”  would  imply  both  the  desire  to  work  and  the 
ability  to  work  in  all  kinds  of  farm-work. 

Cross-examined  :  I  found  symptoms  of  disease  in  both  feet,  but  much 
more  marked  in  one  than  the  other.  I  am  not  prepared  to  swear  positively 
what  the  disease  was,  but  I  am  inclined  to  say  it  was  Laminitis.  That  defect 
most  decidedly  renders  the  horse  unsound.  It  has  been  a  severe  case,  I 
think.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  long  it  has  been  there,  or  how  long 
since.  If  this  animal  has  been  doing  nothing  since  November,  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  have  an  attack  of  Laminitis  going  idle  in  a  loose  box,  but  he 
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might  have.  The  formation  of  the  foot,  the  horse’s  action,  and  the  ring,  all 
put  together,  showed  that  the  horse  was  suffering  from  Laminitis.  There 
was  no  contraction  of  the  foot  ;  it  was  rather  an  open  foot.  There  was  a 
well-marked  ring,  which  could  not  be  there  except  there  was  inflammation. 
The  ring  may  have  been  there  and  the  horse  not  suffering  from  Laminitis. 
A  healthy  foot,  as  a  rule,  shows  no  ring.  There  is  no  change  in  the  character 
of  the  ring  when  there  is  disease,  but  one  ring  is  much  deeper  than  the  other, 
and  that  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  If  there  is  a  ring 
there  it  is  due  to  some  irritation.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  was  the  cause, 
whether  Laminitis  or  what  it  was.  I  will  not  swear  that  the  ring  was  the 
result  of  Laminitis.  I  found  no  inflammation  in  any  of  the  feet-  It  went 
with  very  free  action,  and  that  was  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  its  feet  were  so 
bad  ;  it  was  too  free  and  high-stepping.  The  horse  went  well.  Any  degree 
of  unsoundness  in  a  horse’s  feet  would  constitute  unsoundness.  With  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  Roaring,  I  observed  that  the  horse  was  a  roarer.  Whenever  he 
started  to  canter  he  made  a  desperate  noise,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was 
any  person  in  the  whole  yard  who  did  not  hear  him.  A  horse  going  idle  in 
a  loose  box  and  then  worked  in  that  way  will  make  more  noise  than  if  regu¬ 
larly  worked,  but  still  he  will  roar  all  his  life,  no  matter  what  condition  you 
put  him  into.  It  is  impossible  to 'tell  how  long  this  Roaring  had  existed  ; 
all  I  can  say  is  that  he  is  an  inveterate  roarer.  Sometimes  a  horse  will 
make  more  noise  than  at  other  times.  A  horse  may  take  a  cold  and  after¬ 
wards  turn  roarer,  generally  in  three  weeks.  It  is  a  severe  cold  that  makes 
a  horse  a  roarer,  and  you  do  not  warrant  a  horse  in  three  weeks,  if  it  is  that 
time  before  he  gets  better.  I  believe  a  horse  might  become  a  roarer  sud: 
denly.  It  is  quite  possible  this  horse  was  not  a  roarer  in  November  last. 
Sometimes  a  horse  is  condemned  as  a  roarer  when  he  is  not  a  roarer,  simply 
because  he  is  suffering  from  a  cold.  A  roarer  may  be  a  willing  worker.  A 
roarer  may  be  fit  for  farm-work.  It  may  be  made  too  heavy  for  him,  or 
pressure  might  be  put  upon  him,  but  so  long  as  he  gets  the  work  done  he 
can  go  about  his  work  roaring.  I  have  seen  the  warranty  in  this  case.  The 
horse  is  described  as  a  dark  horse,  warranted  quiet  in  both  double  and 
single  harness.  It  is  a  true  description  of  the  horse  so  far  as  it  goes. — (O.) 
And  11  a  good  worker  in  all  farm-work,”  is  that  a  true  description  of  the 
horse?  (A.)  No. — (Q.)  Wherein  is  it  wrong?  (A.)  In  the  ability  of  the 
horse  to  prove  itself.  I  have  seen  the  horse  with  a  man  on  his  back,  can¬ 
tering,  and  he  appeared  distressed,  and  roared.  I  would  not  say  that  was 
an  animal  to  go  in  double  harness. — (0.)  Do  you  not  know  there  are 
horses  as  bad  roarers  as  this  one  you  might  consider  good  workers  ? 
(A.)  No. 

By  the  Court :  Laminitis  does  not  come  on  without  a  cause.  Sometimes 
it  comes  on  from  doses  of  purgative  medicine.  It  is  not  a  constitutional 
disease.  The  formation  of  the  foot  very  materially  assists  the  development 
of  the  disease.  It  would  arise  from  a  very  slight  exciting  cause.  A  horse 
that  has  good  high  action,  and  hammers  his  feet,  is  very  liable  to  take  it. 
This  horse  was  not  a  flat-footed  horse  ;  he  has  a  sort  of  fozzy  hoof,  an  open 
porous  hoof,  a  hoof  that  is  specially  liable  to  this  disease,  and  his  high  action 
made  him  more  so.  When  I  saw  the  horse  he  was  very  well  shod,  and  the 
hoofs  were  well  pared  to  make  them  as  neat  as  possible. 

Thomas  Walley,  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  deponed: 

I  have  had  large  experience  in  regard  to  horses  and  their  diseases.  I 
to-day  examined  a  black  gelding  at  Mr.  Walker’s  farm  of  Torbrex,  said  to 
have  been  purchased  by  pursuer  from  defender.  The  horse  had  oeen 
recently  shod.  I  noticed  the  condition  of  the  hoofs.  The  hoofs  had  been 
rasped  a  good  deal,  and  the  sole  was  very  much  shaved.  I  noticed  around 
the  corona  of  each  hoof  a  distinct  ring,  especially  in  the  off  fore-foot,  giving 
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evidence  of  Cornitis  or  Laminitis,  or  both,  at  some  past  date.  These  two 
things  arise  from  the  same  cause,  and  often  the  one  runs  into  the  other. 
They  are  both  a  species  of  inflammation.  There  might  have  been  other 
traces  on  the  foot  before  the  rasping.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  remove  them 
unless  they  are  very  deep.  Unless  Laminitis  is  very  severe,  the  alterations 
in  the  structure  of  the  foot  are  not  prominent,  and  if  not  severe  the  foot  may 
be  restored  to  its  original  condition,  or  it  may  degenerate  into  Chronic  Lami¬ 
nitis.  The  effect  of  Laminitis  is  to  leave  the  foot  tender,  and  more  liable  to 
a  second  attack  from  a  very  slight  cause.  The  ring  on  the  horse’s  foot  was 
caused  by  inflammation  which  existed  a  considerable  time  since,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  time.  It  must  have  been  a  considerable  time,  at 
any  rate.  The  coronet  ring  I  saw  might  be  removed  temporarily  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  it  would  come  back  again.  If  that  horse  had  been  going  in  a 
loose  box  or  on  soft  ground  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months  without  working, 
the  foot  would  naturally  improve  in  that  period  supposing  it  had  Laminitis 
previously.  Attention  to  the  feet  and  this  treatment  would  ameliorate  the 
inflammation.  I  examined  the  horse  as  to  his  wind.  I  found  he  was  a 
distinct  roarer.  I  galloped  him  with  a  man  on  his  back.  The  Roaring  was 
quite  confirmed  and  is  now  incurable.  If  this  horse  had  a  long  rest — say 
six  or  eight  months — and  was  well  treated,  the  Roaring  symptoms  would  be 
ameliorated.  Roaring  is  unsoundness  in  a  horse.  This  horse  could  not  be 
warranted  as  sound.  He  was  not  a  horse  able  for  heavy  farm-work,  but 
could  do  light  farm-work,  though  with  some  stress  to  himself.  He  might 
do  work  on  a  clay  farm,  though  wfith  some  distress  to  himself.  He  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  a  sound  horse  without  a  good  deal  of  distress. 
Some  horses’  nervous  temperament  will  enable  them  to  keep  up  for  a  short 
time  to  anything,  but  they  suffer  from  it  afterwards.  This  horse  would  roar, 
but  he  could  go  on  with  his  work  all  the  same.  If  he  were  not  sore  pushed, 
and  kept  at  one  steady  pace  and  not  much  upon  it,  he  would  not  make  much 
noise — at  least  if  he  is  in  the  same  condition  as  I  saw  him  in  this  morning 
he  might  get  on  very  well.  Roaring  varies  very  much,  some  days  they  are 
worse  than  others.  If  a  horse  is  a  proper  worker  you  do  not  much  heed  his 
roaring.  I  do  not  believe  this  horse  could  be  classed  as  a  good  sound 
worker  in  all  farm-work.  He  would  be  distressed  on  being  put  to  any 
heavy  work,  both  in  driving  and  in  double  harness  work.  If  thoroughly 
sound  this  horse  would  be  worth  about  ^40.  That  would  be  a  fair  price  for 
him.  The  symptoms  I  saw  considerably  depreciated  the  value  of  the  horse. 
I  consider  a  horse,  to  be  a  good  worker  in  all  farm-work,  must  be  free  from 
organic  defects,  and  that  particularly  applies  to  the  respiratory  organs  and 
the  heart,  and  any  defects  of  the  limbs.  Roaring  is  an  organic  defect  of 
the  larynx,  and  a  horse  with  such  a  defect  is  not  a  sound  horse.  He  might 
do  certain  harness  work,  but  he  could  not  be  classed  as  a  sound  worker. 

Cross-examined  :  I  have  seen  the  warranty  in  this  case.  I  believe  that 
warranty  differs  from  a  warranty  of  soundness.  A  good  worker  is  a  horse 
able  for  any  amount  of  work.  You  cannot  call  that  a  warranty  of  sound¬ 
ness  if  there  is  not  a  word  about  soundness  in  it.  You  might  buy  a  horse 
for  the  same  money,  and  worth  it,  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  is  not  warranted 
sound  in  writing  you  cannot  expect  that  he  must  be  sound.  The  date  of  the 
warranty  is  23rd  November,  1880.  I  cannot  say  that  that  was  not  a  true 
description  of  the  horse  at  the  date  of  the  warranty.  That  ring  could  not 
have  been  round  the  foot  wfithout  disease  being  there.  It  is  not  usual  to 
have  such  a  ring  in  a  sound  foot.  According  to  my  knowledge,  the  ring 
would  not  have  been  there  unless  there  was  some  disease  previously.  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  I  have  seen  a  ring  wfithout  there  having  been  previous  disease 
in  the  foot.  I  have  seen  rings  on  horse’s  feet  where  there  w7as  no  disease. 
The  crust  in  natural  rings  is  smooth  in  its  normal  condition  ;  there  is  a  con- 
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siderable  ring  of  hypertrophy  of  a  totally  different  character  to  that  which 
you  get  in  a  diseased  hoof,  and  when  the  animal  gets  old  it  passes  away 
generally.  It  was  only  from  seeing  the  ring  that  I  thought  Laminitis  had 
been  there.  Judging  from  the  condition  of  the  ring,  the  horse  has  had  Coro- 
nitis  at  some  past  date.  I  cannot  tell  at  what  time  this  Laminitis  or  Coronitis 
has  been  there,  but  it  must  have  been  months;  it  would  not  be  years.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  horse  is  not  unsound  from  this  ring  being  on  its  foot  ;  practically 
he  is  sound.  He  might  be  goinglame  when  the  ring  was  forming.  I  should 
look  more  seriously  upon  the  Roaring  than  upon  his  foot.  I  saw  him  working 
in  the  plough.  He  did  not  roar  very  much  in  the  plough.  He  did  not  roar 
so  much  as  in  cantering  up  hill.  After  the  horse  works  a  while  he  would 
become  worse.  I  do  not  say  he  is  unfit  for  farm-work,  but  he  is  not  able  to 
do  the  amount  of  work  a  man  would  expect  from  such  a  horse  after  having 
given  such  a  price  for  him.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  when  this  horse 
became  a  roarer.  It  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  become  a  roarer  within 
the  last  two  or  three  months — that  is  assuming  he  caught  cold  or  had  been 
hard  worked.  If  he  was  a  bad  roarer  before,  and  not  worked  fog-  the  last 
few  months,  I  think  that  would  be  in  his  favour,  it  would  put  him  in 
good  condition.  A  horse  may  have  defects  in  the  most  important  organs  in 
the  whole  body,  but  he  cannot  perform  the  amount  of  work  a  sound  horse 
will  do.  He  can  do  slow  work,  but  he  cannot  go  in  double  harness  work, 
which  is  fast  work.  On  clay  land  he  would  be  able  to  work,  but  he  would 
do  it  under  a  certain  amount  of  distress. 

By  the  Court :  (O.)  Is  that  a  warranty  against  unsoundness  that  might 
interfere  with  a  good  working  horse  ?  (A.)  It  is  more  a  legal  question  what 

that  warranty  is.  If  I  were  to  buy  a  horse  with  a  warranty  of  that  nature  I 
would  expect  him  to  do  the  work  I  put  him  to.  I  consider  this  horse  is  not 
fit  to  do  the  amount  of  work  he  should  do.  Roaring  is  a  kind  of  unsound¬ 
ness  that  would  interfere  with  the  horse  being  a  good  worker.  I  have  seen 
a  roarer  much  worse  than  this,  and  do  good  work,  but  yet  not  considered  a 
good  worker.  This  horse  will  be  worse  some  days  than  others  probably, 
according  to  the  treatment  he  is  subjected  to. 

For  the  defender  the  following  evidence  was  led  : — 

James  Keyden,  cattle  salesman,  Stirling,  deponed  :  I  have  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  horses  both  in  selling  them  at  sales  and  also  keeping  them 
on  my  farm.  I  know  the  horse  in  question.  I  saw  it  with  defender  before 
the  sale  to  pursuer.  I  have  driven  the  horse.  My  opinion  is  that  it  was  a 
first-class  horse.  There  v/as  no  defect  about  it  at  that  time,  it  ran  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  was  a  high  stepper.  I  used  to  admire  the  horse  very  much.  I 
saw  it  last  Friday  when  they  were  galloping  it  up  and  down  the  yard.  It 
was  the  least  thing  bad  in  the  wind,  and  that  after  galloping  it  up  and  down 
the  yard  seven  or  eight  times.  I  saw  it  to-day  again.  I  went  out  to  the  farm 
to  see  it,  and  saw  it  working  in  the  plough.  It  was  a  good  worker.  We 
drove  it  into  Stirling.  There  were  five  of  us  in  the  waggonette,  and  we  came 
to  Stirling  at  a  pretty  smart  pace.  The  horse  sweats  because  he  is  soft.  He 
was  not  blowing  nor  making  the  least  noise.  I  could  have  sworn  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  his  wind.  It  worked  well  in  the  plough,  just  as  well  as 
any  horse  ever  I  saw. 

Cross-examined  :  I  have  driven  the  horse  in  my  own  gig  often.  I  would 
just  drive  it  at  an  ordinary  pace.  I  never  pushed  it.  I  never  drove  it  for 
more  than  two  hours  at  a  time.  I  ploughed  with  the  horse  to-day  for  half- 
an-hour  on  a  hilly  plot  of  soft  stubble  land,  where  the  crop  is  still  standing. 
It  was  not  soft  lea.  I  am  prepared  to  swear  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
his  wind  to-day.  If  I  had  not  heard  him  make  a  slight  noise  on  Friday  I 
would  have  said  he  was  perfectly  sound.  I  know  what  a  roarer  is.  I  con¬ 
sider  a  roarer  is  not  quite  sound,  but  I  would  not  say  he  was  not  a  good 
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worker.  I  have  seen  a  roarer  hunted  all  day  from  11  a.m.  till  night  jumping 
in  the  hunting  field,  and  at  night  none  the  worse.  A  roarer  will,  in  my 
opinion,  work  quite  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  sound  horse. 

Re-examined  :  I  have  often  sold  horses  slightly  affected  in  the  wind  as 
good  workers.  A  man  who  buys  a  horse  that  is  a  little  affected  in  the  wind 
always  expects  that  it  should  be  a  little  cheaper. 

William  Williams,  principal,  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  deponed 
— I  have  had  considerable  experience  among  horses.  I  have  seen  the  black 
horse  in  question  on  Thursday  last  in  Stirling.  I  examined  him  carefully, 
and  my  opinion  is  the  horse  makes  a  little  noise,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
him  in  the  least  from  being  a  good  worker.  I  examined  his  feet  and  found 
nothing  at  all  wrong  with  them,  and  no  symptoms  of  anjdhing  having  been 
wrong.  The  shoes  were  off.  I  examined  the  feet  carefully,  and  gave  him  a 
severe  test  for  his  wind.  He  makes  a  slight  noise,  it  is  not  a  very  bad  case. 
The  warranty  now  read  to  me  is  a  true  description  of  the  horse  as  he  is  at 
the  present  time.  I  have  heard  a  very  much  worse-winded  horse  than  this 
going  in  the  Royal  carriages.  I  would  not  say  he  is  a  sound  horse.  That 
warranty  is  different  from  a  sound  warranty.  The  horse  is  what  we  call 
u  serviceably  sound.”  The  horse  has  grand  action,  a  high  stepper,  and  a 
beautiful  goer. 

Cross-examined  :  I  examined  the  hoofs  of  the  animal  carefully,  they  were 
very  much  alike.  I  did  not  notice  that  the  fore  right  hoof  differed  from  the 
other  materially.  There  is  no  well-marked  ring  on  that  foot.  No  one  of 
the  hoofs  has  a  ring.  If  there  was  a  ring  it  would  not  indicate  any  unsound¬ 
ness  ;  if  there  were  a  series  of  rings  running  into  one  another  at  the  front  of 
the  hoof,  that  would  indicate  Laminitis,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind. 
Laminitis  is  inflammation  of  the  foot.  It  is  brought  on  by  two  causes,  and 
may  pass  away  or  it  may  become  chronic.  If  a  horse  had  been  affected 
with  Laminitis  a  good  deal  might  be  done  to  amend  the  appearance  of  the 
feet  by  careful  shoeing  and  paring.  Marks  of  Laminitis  can  be  obliterated 
by  careful  rasping.  Supposing  a  horse  had  had  Laminitis  upon  him  it  would 
detract  from  his  usefulness  and  market  value.  In  regard  to  the  wind  of  this 
horse,  I  should  call  him  a  whistler.  He  whistles  and  it  is  likely  he  will  whistle 
all  his  way  through  the  world.  Whistling  constitutes  legal  unsoundness. 
Roaring  and  Whistling  are  that  the  one  sings  bass  and  the  other  sings  tenor. 
I  would  not  call  him  a  roarer.  A  horse  that  is  a  whistler  is  good  for  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  There  are  many  roarers  who  do  all  kinds  of  work. 
There  are  some  roarers  that  could  not  be  warranted  for  anything  ;  they  are 
quite  useless.  There  are  many  roarers  that  can  do  a  good  day’s  work,  and 
go  on  at  that  for  a  week  or  more.  Whistling  and  Roaring  are  diseases  of 
the  larnyx.  I  cannot  say  what  the  disease  in  this  animal  arose  from.  The 
horse  is  fat,  and  it  may  arise  from  that.  In  the  condition  in  which  I  saw 
the  horse  he  would  be  able  to  do  the  same  work  as  a  sound  horse  on  a  farm, 
which  was  fairly  difficult  to  do  day  after  day.  He  is  capable  of  doing  a  fair 
day’s  work  on  a  farm.  He  is  not  so  valuable  as  a  sound  horse,  but  he  will  do  a 
day’s  work  with  any  sound  horse.  He  is  not  so  valuable  as  a  sound  horse  simply 
because  he  is  an  unsound  horse.  A  horse  that  has  something  wrong  with 
the  larynx  is  just  as  able  for  years  to  do  the  same  work  as  a  sound 
horse,  except  for  hunting  or  very  fast  work  of  any  kind.  There  are  many 
horses  that  are  valuable,  but  have  been  rejected  for  hunting  for  their  wind, 
and  these  are  bought  regularly  for  harness  purposes.  This  horse,  for  weeks 
together,  would  be  able  to  keep  up  with  a  sound  horse  in  harness. — (O.)  Why 
is  Whistling  called  unsoundness  ?  I  see  a  decision  to-day  by  an  English 
judge  that  Roaring  was  no  unsoundness.  (A.)  A  roarer  is  best  suited  for  slow 
work.  A  roarer  is  not  so  valuable  as  a  sound  horse  in  the  same  way  that 
a  piece  of  cloth  damaged  by  water  would  not  bring  the  same  price  as  a  twin 
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piece  that  had  not  been  so  damaged,  though  both  pieces  were  equally  good  to 
wear. — (O.)  Will  a  roarer  wear  as  well  as  a  sound  horse?  (A.)  Yes,  for 
years.—  (O.)  For  years?  (A.)  Yes,  but  not  for  ever. 

By  the  Court  :  This  horse’s  feet  were  rather  flat,  but  he  did  not  put  his 
heel  down  first,  but  steps  fairly  and  well.  A  horse  with  flat  feet  and  high 
action  is  apt  to  injure  his  feet.  A  horse  that  has  had  Laminitis  is  liable  to 
take  it  again  on  a  slight  cause.  The  shoes  were  off  when  I  examined  the 
feet.  He  was  well  shod  in  an  ordinary  way,  and  went  remarkably  well. 

Hugh  Brock,  veterinary  surgeon,  Glasgow,  deponed  :  I  have  been  twelve 
years  in  practice  in  Glasgow.  I  saw  the  black  horse  yesterday  at  Torbrex 
Farm.  I  saw  him  working  in  the  plough.  I  saw  him  driven  to  Stirling 
immediately  after  he  was  taken  out  of  the  plough.  He  was  a  very  good 
worker.  You  could  not  hear  him  making  any  noise  in  the  plough,  nor  when 
we  were  driving,  until  we  went  down  to  listen,  and  then  we  heard  a  slight 
noise.  I  would  say  he  was  a  slight  roarer.  I  saw  him  working  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  he  had  been  working  about  an  hour.  I  made  a 
careful  examination  of  this  horse,  and  found  him  sound  in  everything, 
except  as  regards  his  wind.  In  this  case  that  is  not  against  his  being  a  good 
worker  ;  it  is  not  so  serious  as  to  interfere  with  him  in  the  least.  I  have 
seen  thousands  of  horses  far  worse  that  were  considered  good  workers.  I 
examined  the  feet  of  the  horse  and  found  them  perfectly  sound ;  there  were 
no  symptoms  of  any  disease.  If  such  had  existed  it  would  have  shown 
itself.  (Shown  warranty  No.  of  p.)  Depones — That  is  a  true  description  of 
the  horse  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  horse  is  a  good  worker. 

Cross-examined  :  The  only  time  I  saw  the  horse  was  during  the  time  he 
was  in  the  plough.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  wind  it  is  easy  to 
find  it  out.  In  the  plough  you  could  not  detect  anything  wrong  ;  it  was 
only  when  he  was  driven  fast  in  harness,  and  even  then  you  could  not  hear 
it  unless  you  came'out  and  listened.  We  drove  about  two  miles.  That 
was  the  only  time  I  saw  him  driven.  There  is  a  particular  infirmity  of  the 
wind  known  as  Roaring.  A  roaring  horse  is  unsound.  They  do  not  sell  for 
so  much  money  in  the  market  because  of  that  defect.  That  does  not  mean 
that  the  horse  is  not  able  for  as  much  work  as  a  sound  horse.  Roaring  is 
a  disease  of  the  larynx,  and  it  may,  if  very  bad,  affect  the  horses  staying 
powers.  It  usually  does  get  worse  ;  it  is  a  progressive  disease.  I  examined 
the  feet  very  carefully.  I  noticed  no  difference  between  the  two  fore  feet. 
They  had  the  appearance  of  healthy  feet.  Laminitis  is  a  disease  that  affects 
the  usefulness  of  an  animal,  if  severe.  If  it  is  so  severe  as  to  be  apparent, 
you  will  have  symptoms  of  it  twelve  months  afterwards.  There  are  plenty 
of  horses  with  Laminitis  that  work  at  farm-work.  Unless  a  horse  was  very 
bad,  he  would  be  able  to  work  as  well  as  any  other  horse.  Laminitis  inter¬ 
feres  with  their  marketable  value,  as  they  are  not  so  suitable  for  road  or 
harness-work.  He  might  be  able  to  take  his  pull  along  with  a  thoroughly 
sound  horse  ;  it  depends  on  the  degree  altogether.  Laminitis  will  come 
back  on  slight  cause.  If  a  horse  was  to  take  a  severe  cold,  that  might  bring 
on  Laminitis.  I  have  seen  scores  of  cases  of  temporary  roarers.  A  whistle 
is  a  sharp  shrill  sound  ;  a  roar  is  a  deep  sound.  Roaring  is  worse  than 
whistling.  Neither  a  roarer  nor  a  whistler  are  pleasant  to  drive. 

By  the  Court  :  I  think  this  was  a  roarer.  I  did  not  try  the  horse  in  the 
saddle.  I  saw  him  run  home  in  the  waggonette.  A  roarer  would  not  drive 
for  half-an-hour  without  showing  symptoms  of  it.  This  horse  had  good  feet. 
He  is  a  good  horse  of  his  class.  As  he  stands,  he  looks  like  a  ^40  horse. 
If  thoroughly  sound  he  would  have  been  worth  a  few  pounds  more.  The 
sound  of  Whistling  or  Roaring  alters,  and  one  time  he  may  whistle,  at  another 
roar,  all  from  the  same  cause. 
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John  Dickson,  V.S.,  Glasgow,  deponed  :  I  have  been  nine  years  in  prac¬ 
tice.  I  have  a  pretty  extensive  business,  Andrew  Menzies,  who  has  170 
horses,  is  one  of  my  customers.  I  have  seen  the  horse  in  question,  yester¬ 
day,  at  Mr.  Walker’s  farm.  I  saw  him  work  at  the  plough,  and  also  in  the 
machine  driving.  He  was  in  the  plough  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  He 
wrought  well,  and  I  considered  him  a  first-class  worker.  He  did  as  much 
work  as  his  neighbour.  He  was  proud  of  his  work.  He  made  no  noise  in 
the  plough.  There  were  five  people  in  the  machine  including  the  driver. 
It  ran  well  and  did  not  make  any  noise.  At  Stirling  I  went  down  out 
of  the  machine  and  examined  him  as  to  his  wind,  and  could  hear  a  slight 
noise.  I  found  his  wind  affected  very  slightly.  I  made  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  horse  afterwards,  and  found  he  is  a  slight  roarer.  Otherwise  he 
is  thoroughly  sound.  That  is  nothing  against  his  being  a  good  worker. 
Menzies  has  a  great  many  horses  far  worse  than  him,  and  they  are  at  work 
every  day.  I  examined  the  feet  of  the  horse.  He  has  a  pair  of  capital  fore 
feet,  thoroughly  sound.  There  was  no  symptom  of  disease  being  in  the  foot. 
If  there^had  been  disease  I  believe  I  would  have  detected  it.  Feeding  this 
horse  on  soft  food  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  keeping  it  in  the  stable,  would 
make  it  soft  in  the  wind,  and  even  a  thoroughly  sound  horse  would  be 
affected.  For  single  and  double  harness,  and  for  farm-work.,  this  horse  is 
truly  adapted.  (Shown  warranty  No.  of  p.)  That  is  a  true  description  of 
the  horse  ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it.  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
about  the  feet  at  all. 

Cross-examined  :  I  just  saw  the  horse  this  one  time.  I  did  not  see 
anything  except  the  ploughing  and  driving  I  had  with  it.  I  am  unable  to  say 
from  what  the  Roaring  in  this  horse  proceeded.  A  roarer  can  do  and  last 
as  long  as  a  sound  horse.  He  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  Roaring 
is  a  progressive  disease  in  some  instances.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  in  every 
instance.  Roaring  gets  worse  in  most  cases.  I  would  reject  a  horse  that 
roared,  because  it  was  a  disease  that  was  likely  to  get  worse.  I  have  seen 
roarers  do  a  fair  amount  of  work  for  years,  but  latterly,  if  the  disease  were 
progressive,  it  would  affect  their  usefulness,  and  they  would  not  be  able  to  do 
the  work  that  a  sound  animal  could  do.  That  applies  more  to  harness  work 
than  to  farm- work.  A  horse  that  is  a  roarer  is  not  able  to  do  the  same  amount 
of  all  kinds  of  farm-work  as  a  sound  horse.  A  horse  may  be  a  roarer  and 
yet  a  good  worker.  You  cannot  test  a  horse  better  than  by  a  sharp  gallop 
with  a  man  in  the  saddle,  and  then  drive  along  the  road.  Sometimes  they 
are  tried  with  a  sudden  jerk  to  a  side,  but  the  ordinary  way  is  to  gallop  or 
canter  them,  or  if  a  roarer,  to  make  them  jump  suddenly. 

John  Mitchell  Stewart,  V.S.,  Stirling,  deponed:  I  have  seen  the  black 
horse  in  question.  I  saw  it  first  on  the  6th  May  last.  It  was  then  in  my 
forge.  I  examined  its  feet  at  that  time.  I  found  it  had  good  feet,  thoroughly 
sound.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  disease.  If  there  had  been  I  would 
have  detected  it.  So  far  as  its  feet  were  concerned  its  feet  were  thoroughly 
sound.  I  saw  him  last  week  working  on  Torbrex  Farm.  He  was  in  the 
plough.  Fie  worked  very  well  indeed.  I  did  not  observe  anything  wrong 
with  his  wind.  He  was  slightly  affected  in  his  wind,  but  it  did  not  interfere 
with  his  work.  He  was  in  the  plough  nearly  an  hour,  judging  from  the 
amount  of  work  done.  It  was  working  as  well  as  any  horse  ever  I  saw. 
He  was  a  first-rate  horse  in  the  plough.  I  drove  into  Stirling  with  the  other 
four  in  the  waggonette.  I  noticed  a  slight  defect  in  the  wii\d  when  driving. 
I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  horse  afterwards,  and  I  found  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  wind,  but  a  little  noise,  a  slight  noise,  which,  unless 
you  put  your  ear  to  his  nostrils  you  could  not  detect  it.  That  does  not 
interfere  in  the  slightest  with  the  horse  being  a  good  worker,  and  never 
would  interfere  with  him  in  his  work.  There  are  hundreds  of  horses  far 
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worse  which  it  is  never  dreamt  of  calling  bad  workers.  The  warranty 
describes  the  horse  m  perfectly  true  terms.  I  did  not  see  him  in  double 
harness,  but  I  saw  him  in  double  yoke  in  the  plough  and  single  harness 
and  he  did  his  work  well.  I  consider  it  a  true  description  of  the  horse. 

Cross-examined  :  We  had  the  horse  in  the  plough  and  waggonette.  We 
had  a  gallop.  There  was  a  man  by  his  side  in  the  plough,  but  there  was 
nobody  on  his  back.  The  professional  way  to  test  a  horse  is  to  put  him  to 
any  severe  exercise.  This  horse  was  in  severe  exercise  when  he  was  in  the 
plough.  It  was  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that  the  horse’s  wind  was  up  as 
high  as  it  nearly  could  be — quite  as  much  as  if  he  were  galloping.  There 
was  nobody  on  his  back.  I  saw  the  horse  tried  up  and  down,  and  turned 
against  the  wall  suddenly  ;  if  he  was  a  roarer,  an  excessive  roarer,  he  would 
grunt.  I  should  not  call  it  roaring,  something  like  thick  wind.  It  was  a 
very  slight  noise.  Thick  wind  is  a  blemish  ;  it  may  arise  from  inflammation. 
If  the  horse  was  kept  inside  and  fed  up,  and  suddenly  taken  out,  you  would 
find  its  wind  in  the  same  condition.  This  horse,  if  a  thoroughly  sound  horse, 
would  be  worth  eighty  guineas,  and  he  was  sold  for  ^40.  He  is#a  gentle¬ 
man’s  horse,  and  it  is  not  nice  to  have  him  make  that  noise.  I  would  object 
to  the  horse,  because  of  this  unsoundness.  He  will  never  be  a  roarer  as 
long  as  he  lives.  It  will  not  mend  altogether,  but  it  might  be  improved 
very  much  if  the  horse  was  put  on  regular  food  and  work.  If  he  was  put  on 
bulky  food  he  would  show  it  more.  When  a  horse  has  thick  wind  it  will 
bring  him  down  a  half-in-price — the  difference  is  just  between  a  sound  and 
unsound  horse.  The  noise  is  not  likely  to  increase.  Roaring  is  likely  to 
increase,  but  that  depends  upon  the  case.  Roaring  does  not  decrease  the 
value  of  a  horse  as  a  worker.  Recovery  from  Roaring  varies  according  to 
the  case.  I  have  seen  a  roarer  do  good  work  as  long  and  as  well  as  a  sound 
horse.  The  horse  was  ploughing  furrows  nine  inches  deep,  and  six  to  eight 
inches  broad,  and  the  land  being  wet  at  the  time  made  the  work  more 
difficult.  In  a  bad  case  of  Laminitis  the  symptoms  do  not  always  disappear. 
A  symptom  of  Laminitis  is  that  the  horse  puts  his  heel  to  the  ground  first. 
If  Laminitis  is  present  there  is  always  structural  change.  This  structural 
change  weakens  the  feet,  and  a  horse  with  that  would  not  be  so  useful  as  a 
horse  without  it  for  ordinary  work.  He  is  not  so  good  for  going  on  a  rough 
road  or  stony  ground,  but  that  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  ground.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  Chronic  Laminitis,  but  it  is  seldom  seen.  When  it  becomes 
chronic  it  affects  the  value  of  the  horse  very  much. 

By  the  Court :  The  four  of  us  after  our  examination  of  the  horse  were  all 
of  one  mind — there  was  no  room  for  deviation. 

The  Sheriff  has  pronounced  the  following  interlocutor  : — 

Dunblane,  8th  October,  1881. — Having  heard  parties’  procurators  on  the 
closed  record,  proof,  and  whole  case,  finds,  in  point  of  fact,  that  on  the  23rd 
November,  1880,  the  pursuer  purchased  from  the  defender  a  black  horse  at 
the  price  of  ^40,  and  that  on  the  following  day  the  pursuer  took  from  the 
defender  delivery  of  the  animal  and  paid  the  price  ;  that  the  conditions  of 
the  purchase,  as  shown,  both  by  the  defender’s  own  statement  of  what  was 
then  agreed  to,  and  by  the  written  warranty  thereafter  given,  were  that  the 
horse  was  in  all  respects  a  good  working  horse,  and,  specially,  that  it  was 
quiet  in  double  and  single  harness,  and  a  good  w  orker  in  all  kinds  of  farm 
work  ;  that  on  29th  the  pursuer  returned  the  horse  to  the  defender  as  being 
unsound  in  wind,  and  as  therefore  not  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  its  purchase 
Finds  that  the  horse  was,  in  point  of  fact,  then  so  unsound  in  wind  as  not  to 
be  conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  purchase  :  and  finds  therefore,  in  point  of 
law,  that  the  pursuer  was  ern  filed  to  return  the  horse  to  the  defender,,  and 
that,  having  done  so  timeously,  he  is  nowr  entitled  to  repayment  from  him  of 
the  said  price  of  ^40,  with  invest  as^sued  for  :  therefore  decerns  and  or- 
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dains  the  defender  to  make  payment  to  the  pursuer  of  said  sum  of  ^40,  with 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  24th 
day  of  November,  1880,  till  paid  ;  for  which  decerns  in  the  pursuer’s 
favour  against  the  defender  :  further  finds  the  defender  liable  in  expenses 
to  the  pursuer,  of  which  allows  an  account  to  be  given  in  :for  taxation, 
and  remits  the  same,  when  lodged,  to  the  auditor  of  Court  to  tax  and  report, 
and  decerns.  (Signed)  John  Grahame. 

Note. — The  question  at  issue  in  this  case  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
conditions  of  the  bargain  under  which  the  pursuer  purchased  from  the  de¬ 
fender  a  horse,  which  the  pursuer  alleges  he  found  after  delivery  to  be  so 
unsound  in  wind  as  to  entitle  him  to  return  it,  and  to  obtain  repayment  of 
its  price.  The  materials  for  determining  the  conditions  of  the  bargain  are — 
first,  the  parole  evidence  of  witnesses  as  to  what  was  said  and  agreed  to 
by  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  ;  and,  secondly,  the  written  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  warranty  which  the  defender  sent,  after  the  bargain  had  been 
concluded,  to  the  pursuer  as  expressing  the  conditions  of  the  purchase.  To 
both  of  these  kinds  of  evidence  the  Sheriff-Substitute  thinks  that  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  look  in  deciding  this  case.  If  the  written  warranty  had  been  given 
to  the  pursuer  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  and  been  then  accepted  by  him, 
it  would,  of  course,  have  been  necessary  to  hold  that  the  conditions  of  the 
sale  were  determined  by  the  limits  of  the  written  warranty  given  and  accep¬ 
ted,  but  the  warranty  not  having  been  given  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and 
never  having  been  accepted  by  the  pursuer  as  correctly  defining  the  terms  of 
the  bargain,  parole  evidence  as  to  what  took  place  becomes  admissible,  and 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  transaction  must  be  given  effect  to  in  explain¬ 
ing  and  determining  the  conditions  of  the  purchase  and  the  rights  of  parties. 
Now,  looking  at  the  whole  evidence  thus  afforded,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  horse  was  sold  to  the  pursuer  as  being  a  particularly  good  working 
horse,  and  that,  except  in  so  far  that  the  defender  alleges  that  no  warranty 
of  absolute  soundness  was  given,  his  case  throughout  has  been  rather  to 
maintain  the  character  of  the  horse  than  to  limit  the  conditions  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  by  an  allegation  of  merely  inferior  warrandice.  The  price  paid,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  that  the  horse  was  not  sold  as  being  to  any  important 
extent  an  inferior  animal.  The  question,  therefore,  now  is,  Has  the  pursuer 
succeeded  in  proving  that  the  horse  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  fall  so  far  below 
the  character  given  by  the  defender,  both  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  and 
afterwards  by  his  written  warranty,  as  to  entitle  the  pursuer  to  return  the 
animal,  and  obtain  repayment  of  its  price  ?  On  record  the  pursuer  alleges 
that  in  respect  both  of  the  horse’s  unsoundness  in  wind,  and  of  its  suffering 
from  the  disease  of  Laminitis,  he  was  entitled  to  return  the  animal.  Of  these 
allegations,  that  of  unsoundness  in  wind  is  the  really  important  one,  and  is, 
moreover,  the  one  for  the  consideration  of  which  the  evidence  furnishes  the 
better  materials.  Whether  the  horse  was  suffering  from  Laminitis  or  any 
kindred  disease  at  all  is  a  question  on  which  high  veterinary  authorities  have 
decidedly  and  strongly  differed,  and  on  this  point  the  Sheriff- Substitute  feels 
himself  unable  to  determine  whether  Principals  M’Call  and  Whalley,  or 
Principal  Williams  and  the  veterinary  surgeons  who  support  his  view,  are 
right.  He  is  glad  to  think  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  deciding  the 
case  without  being  obliged  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  weighing  and  de¬ 
termining  the  value  of  the  opposite  opinions  of  these  veterinary  experts  on 
the  obscure  question  of  the  alleged  Laminitis.  Interesting  as  the  question 
is  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  the  one  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  if  the  point  at  issue  were  one  of  absolute  soundness,  its  importance 
is  removed  by  the  general  agreement  of  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  that, 
whether  such  a  disease  ever  existed  or  not  in  this  horse,  it  could  not  have 
been  at  all  severe,  and  had  been  cured,  and  that  the  usefulness  of  the  animal 
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as  a  good  worker  remained  thereby  unaffected.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be 
specially  observed  that  when  the  horse  was  returned  no  objection  was  made 
on  the  ground  of  any  alleged  Laminitis  by  the  pursuer,  whose  own  experience 
and  knowledge  of  horses  would  in  all  probability  have  led  to  its  detection  by 
him  had  it  existed  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Though  the  condition  of  the 
horse’s  feet  may  possibly  not  have  been  altogether  satisfactory,  no  defect  has 
been  established  sufficient  to  prove  the  horse  in  that  respect  disconform  to 
the  conditions  of  its  purchase.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  whatever 
value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  alleged  grounds  for  believing  in  the  existence 
of  this  disease,  the  evidence  of  these  was  stronger  at  the  date  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  than  it  has  ever  been  since,  for  all  the  witnesses  agree  that  this  disease 
has  not  developed  since  the  date  of  the  purchase,  and  does  not  now  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  horse’s  usefulness  as  a  good  worker.  The  question  of  the 
horse’s  soundness  in  wind  is  really  the  important  point,  and  here  we  have 
come  on  clearer  ground,  for  every  one  admits  the  existence  of  unsoundness 
to  some  extent,  the  question  being  one  solely  of  degree.  On  this  question 
we  have  the  same  veterinary  authorities  at  issue,  but  now  there  h  not  the 
same  difficulty  of  decision.  The  question  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  alleged 
Laminitis,  one  of  pure  scientific  veterinary  diagnosis.  It  needs  no  special 
scientific  knowledge  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  symptoms  and  effects 
of  the  disease  of  Roaring.”  This  is  no  obscure  defect,  and  any  intelligent 
observer  can  testify  to  its  existence  in  a  roaring  horse,  when  the  animal  is 
properly  tested.  In  the  present  instance,  the  disease  was  discovered  by  the 
pursuer  and  his  coachman  so  soon  as  the  animal  was  tested,  and  the  Sheriff- 
Substitute  holds  that,  notwithstanding  the  statements  of  Mr.  Walker’s  ser¬ 
vants,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  horse  was  returned  to  the  defender  on  the 
expressly-stated  ground  of  unsoundness  in  wind.  Both  the  pursuer  and  his 
coachman  depone  to  their  several  trials  of  the  horse,  and  as  to  its  having 
been  returned  distinctly  and  formally  on  the  ground  of  that  unsoundness. 
The  evidence  they  give  of  the  testing  of  the  horse  is  very  clear,  and  the 
Sheriff-Substitute  thinks  that  nothing  has  been  adduced  in  the  farther  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  case  to  diminish  in  any  way  the  rule  of  their  testimony.  On 
the  whole,  he  thinks  it  has  been  strongly  confirmed.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  evidence  adduced  by  the  defender,  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  no  unsoundness  was  exhibited  on  certain  occasions,  when  the 
horse  was  driven  in  harness  and  worked  in  the  plough,  which  interfered  with 
the  horse’s  ability  for  its  work.  But  the  character  of  the  tests  then  employed 
was  not  satisfactory.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  none  of  the  occasions  when 
the  defender’s  witnesses  tested  the  soundness  of  the  horse’s  wind,  was  the 
horse  saddled  and  galloped,  as  is  usually  done  in  such  cases,  nor  was  he  on 
any  of  these  occasions  put  to  work  that  can  be  characterised  as  at  all  severe, 
either  in  driving  or  in  the  plough.  In  reference  to  the  latter  trial,  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  horse  was  worked  alongside  of  another  animal  who  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  defender’s  servant  as  a  “  proper  roarer,”  and  in  whose  company 
the  horse  in  question  would  appear  to  great  advantage.  In  the  case  of  a 
horse  which  is  confessedly  sold  as  an  inferior  animal,  and  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  price,  the  presence  of  a  slight  degree  of  unsoundness  in  wind, 
though  not  disclosed  at  the  time  of  sale,  might  not  be  held  as  sufficient  to 
entitle  its  purchaser  to  return  the  animal,  but  in  the  case  of  a  horse  sold  with 
such  a  warranted  character  as  was  given  in  the  present  instance,  and  for 
such  a  price,  the  discovery  on  trial  of  anything  like  well-developed  Roaring 
(which  Principal  Williams  himself  characterises  as  a  progressive  disease) 
must,  even  though  the  horse  may  still  be  rightly  described  as  a  serviceable 
horse,  be  held  to  constitute  a  sufficient  ground  for  return.  On  the  whole, 
the  Sheriff-Substitute  thinks  that  the  horse  in  question  having  been  found,  in 
respect  of  unsoundness  of  wind,  to  be  disconform  to  the  conditions  of  its 
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purchase,  the  pursuer  was  entitled  to  return  the  horse  to  the  defender,  and 
is  now  entitled  to  repayment  of  its  price.  (Intld.)  J.  G. 

Pursuer’s  agents — Messrs.  Barty  and  Thomson,  Dunblane.  Defender’s 
agents — Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Jenkins,  Stirling. 

An  appeal  against  the  above  judgment  has  been  taken  to  the  Sheriff- 
Principal. 


String  ©Vtcrutarj)  23  eg  art  incut 

Gazette ,  November  29th. 

Veterinary  Department. — Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  J.  Tatam, 
half-pay,  has  been  placed  on  the  Retired  List;  Veterinary  Surgeon  (First 
Class)  W.  Hall^  retires  on  retired  pay  ;  Veterinary  Surgeon  (First  Class)  G. 
Longman,  half-pay,  to  be  placed  on  retired  pay. 

In  consequence  of  a  large  reduction  in  the  Veterinary  Department,  the 
admission  of  candidates  is  suspended  until  further  notice. 


(SMntwarg. 

The  death  is  reported  of  William  A.  Wheatley,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Reading, 
on  November  29th,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  He  graduated  in  1839. 

J.  T.  Roberts,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Long  Sutton,  died  suddenly,  of  spasm  of 
the  heart,  on  November  13th,  while  engaged  in  his  usual  duties,  and 
accompanied  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Millward.  He  graduated  in  1858,  and 
had  been  in  practice  for  twenty-three  years  at  Long  Sutton,  where  he  had 
gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  who  now 
lament  his  early  decease — he  having  only  reached  his  forty-fifth  year. 

We  have  to  add  to  the  above  deaths  that  of  James  Brookes,  M.R.C.V.S., 
of  Pilkington,  near  Manchester,  who  graduated  in  1843. 


Currcsgautfcucc. 

MR.  REYNOLDS  AND  THE  VETERINARY  SURGEONS’  ACT. 

Sir, — As  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  correct  publication  of  the 
Council  proceedings  in  the  professional  journals  have  thought  proper  to 
furnish  an  incomplete  report  of  the  October  meeting,  I  am  compelled  to 
request  the  insertion  of  the  following  remarks  in  your  next  issue. 

I  abstained  from  replying  through  the  media  of  the  monthly  periodicals  to 
the  somewhat  severe  criticisms  that  have  appeared  in  the  Veterinary 
Journal,  from  the  pens  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,*  upon  the 
course  of  action  taken  by  myself  and  others  with  reference  to  the  passage 
of  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
belief  that  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  explanation  in  the  Council- 
chamber,  and  that  by  reading  an  impartial  report  thereof  the  general  body 
of  the  profession  would  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  our  actions  were  justi¬ 
fied  by  circumstances.  I  complain  that  as  the  President’s  congratulatory 
address  was  permitted  to  appear,  if  not  in  full,  at  least  at  considerable 
length,  it  would  have  been  but  equal  justice  had  the  observations  made  in 
reply  thereto  been  treated  in  like  manner. 

*  The  effusion  of  the  contemptible  individual  who  wrote  slanderous  aspersions  under 
cover  of  a  ncm-de-filume  cannot  be  noticed,  at  present  at  least. 
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Some  of  the  remarks  bearing  upon  the  subject  having  been  suppressed, 
intrusion  upon  your  pages  has  become  a  necessity. 

At  a  meeting  of  Council  on  ist  July  the  President  made  a  long  state¬ 
ment  with  reference  to,  and  in  favour  of,  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Bill  as  it 
there  stood,  after  which  the  Secretary  read  over  the  draft  bid.  I  confess  to 
have  been  the  most  stupid  member  present,  and  naturally  envious  of  the 
very  acute  perceptive  faculties  seemingly  possessed  by  others,  who  so  readily 
and  completely  grasped  the  details  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  but  to  be  then  and  there  prepared  to  recommend  its 
adoption.  I,  perhaps  unfortunately,  inherit  a  habit  of  liking  to  think  for 
myself,  and  a  dislike  to  accept  the  dicta  of  other  persons  when  there  is  a 
chance  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  fact,  and  therefore  preferred  to  read 
over  the  proposed  Act  of  Parliament  before  committing  myself  to  a  vote 
upon  it.  Before  I  could  obtain  a  copy  for  perusal  I  learned  it  had  been 
almost  unanimously  approved  by  the  Council ,  and  consequently ,  an  attempt 
to  have  it  re-discussed  in  the  Coicncil- chamber  appeared  to  me  hopeless.* 

After  reading  a  copy  of  the  bill,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
anything  but  what  I  believed  the  profession  had  long  desired  by  the  term 
“penal  clause,”  but  that  it  was  in  substance,  but  a  copy  of  the  Dentists’  Act, 
and  one  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

Finding  others,  who  in  common  with  myself  believed  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Fifteenth  Section  was  for  the  direct  benefit  of  unqualified  men,  and  to 
the  disadvantage  of  present  members  of  the  College,  we  hesitated  not  to  take 
such  steps  as  were  considered  most  likely  to  obtain  an  ammendation  of  the 
objectionable  section. 

If  our  judgement  was  wrong,  and  our  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  the 
profession  unjustified,  we  have  still  the  knowledge  that  our  endeavours  to 
get  Clause  15  suitably  amended  were  at  least  as  loyal,  as  honourable,  and 
as  consistent  as  was  the  action  of  those  members  whose  original  object  in 
promoting  a  protective  bill  was  precisely  the  same  as  our  own,  but  who 
unhesitatingly  abandoned  their  position,  and  accepted  a  clause  insufficient 
to  protect  the  interests  of  present  members  of  the  profession. 

The  complete  justification  for  our  line  of  conduct  lies  in  the  answer  to 
the  question,  What  did  the  veterinary  profession  desire  and  expect  from  the 
obtainment  of  a  “  penal  clause  ”  ?  The  question  has  been  answered  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  invariably  have  the  replies  in  substance  been  that  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  Charter  of  Incorporation,  in  1844,  including  the 
sole  right  to  the  title  Veterinary  Surgeon,  by  members  of  the  Royal  College, 
should  be  legalized  by  statutory  enactment.  Was  not  the  question  thus 
answered  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  original  draft  bill  emanating  from  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Council  ?  Was  it  not  so  answered  in  a 
widely  disseminated  printed  circular,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Veterinary  Journal?  Was  it  not  again 
answered  by  Mr.  Greaves  in  his  very  able  paper  upon  the  “  Penal  Clause  ”  ? 
and  have  not  similar  answers  been  re-echoed  from  all  sides  by  members  of 
the  profession  ?  Let  gentlemen  read,  if  they  have  not  read,  these  several 
productions,  and  compare  them  with  the  15th  Section  of  the  existing  Act,, 
and  they  will,  I  think,  wonder  how  those  who  originated  and  supported  the 
tenets  of  a  “penal  clause,”  could  have  been  so  wanting  in  back-bone  as  to 
abandon  those  principles  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  intended  to  raise 
the  status  of  unqualified  existing  practitioners. 

The  President  explained  to  the  Council  that  he  urged  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  fought  hard  and  valiantly  for,  an  alteration  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  Section  15,  and  that  he  failed  upon  the  point  of  exclusive  privilege, 

*  The  italics  are  our  own. — Ed.  V.  J. 
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No  one  more  than  myself  is  an  advocate  for  the  preservation  of  vested  rights 
and  interests,  but  I  fail  to  see  what  vested  right  unqualified  practitioners  can 
possibly  possess  to  a  title  granted  thirty-seven  years  ago  solely  for  the  use 
of  members  of  the  veterinary  profession.  I  fully  believe  that  Mr.  Fleming 
did  strive,  and  that  he  accomplished,  too,  as  much  as  any  one  man  could 
hope  to  do  ;  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  failure.  What  is  an  insuperable 
difficulty  for  one  man  is  often  an  easy  task  for  combined  effort.  Ignoring 
the  influence  of  the  profession,  the  bill  was  pushed  on  at  an  inopportune 
time,  and  the  result  has  been  failure  to  accomplish  the  one  object  essentially 
desired  by  the  general  body  of  the  profession. 

For  some  reason,  the  so-called  opposition  to  the  bill  by  members  of  the 
profession  has  been  magnified.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  bill  was  never  in 
danger,  and  most  certainly  not  after  July  21st,  from  opposition  raised  by 
myself  and  those  acting  with  me.  Although  greatly  desiring  to  see  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amendment  of  Clause  15,  we  were  too  much  alive  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  that  would  rest  upon  us  had  the  bill  been  lost  through  continued 
opposition ;  and  therefore,  failing  to  get  a  major  concession,  except  at  the 
risk  of  endangering  the  passage  of  the  bill,  we  assented,  as  the  best  obtain¬ 
able  concession,  to  a  minor  alteration  of  the  clause  suggested  by  Mr. 
Whitley,  M.P.  for  Liverpool.  That  such  minor  alteration  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  bill,  and  acceptable  to  Mr.  Fleming  and  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  testified  by  the  letters  at  foot  hereof. 

The  whole  credit  of  any  benefit  that  the  veterinary  profession  may 
derive  from  the  Act  belongs  to  those  who  supported  the  bill.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  claim  nor  desire  to  participate  therein,  but  conceive  it  to  be 
both  my  duty  and  my  privilege  to  make  known  the  objections  I  held  to  the 
Fifteenth  Section.  I  am  contented  to  have  striven  for  a  substantial  emenda¬ 
tion,  but  am  not  contented  to  have  my  reasons  misconstrued  and  my  conduct 
maligned  as  treacherous  and  disloyal. 

Now  that  the  bill  has  become  law  it  will  afford  me  as  much  pleasure  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  its  provisions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  administered  for 
the  interests  of  the  profession,  as  if  it  had  been  framed  more  in  accordance 
with  my  estimate  of  existing  requirements. — I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

Liverpool,  i6thNov.,  1881.  Richard  S.  Reynolds. 

( Copies .) 

Wanderers’  Club,  Pall  Mall, 

July  29 th,  1881. 

Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  most  welcome  note,  as  it  has 
removed  a  heavy  load  of  anxiety  from  my  mind.  I  have  just  seen 
Mr.  Mundella,  and  he  agrees  to  bring  forward  your  amendments  or  sugges¬ 
tions  in  Clause  15,  in  his  name.  With  the  proposed  alterations  I  am  quite 
satisfied,  and  thank  you  for  making  them,  as  they  simplify  and  greatly 
improve  the  clause.  I  do  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  your  efforts  to  get 
the  bill  passed,  as  it  is  very  urgently  needed,  and  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
all  concerned.  Again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness  and  courtesy, 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

Edward  Whitley,  Esq.,  M.P.  (. Signed)  G.  Fleming. 

185,  Piccadilly,  noth  August ,  1881. 

Dear  Sir, — As  Mr.  Mundella  stated,  he  would  prefer  not  moving  the 
amendments,  but  that  he  would  rather  I  did  so,  and  that  he  would  accept 
them.  I  moved  them  when  the  Bill  came  on  this  evening,  and  they  were 
accepted  without  much  discussion. — Yours  very  truly, 

To  R.  S.  Reynolds,  Esq.  ( Signed )  Edward  Whitley. 

We  publish  this  correspondence  litei'atim  et  verbatim.  At  the  same 
time,  extreme  regret  must  be  expressed  that  further  allusion  should  be 
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made  to  a  painful,  necessary  subject,  over  which  it  would  be  well  to  draw 
a  veil,  until  the  future  historian  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  these  kingdoms 
could  have  treated  it  fully  and  impartially.  However,  this  was  not  to  be  ; 
and  therefore,  in  justice  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  and  to  the 
profession,  no  less  than  to  individuals  alluded  to  in  the  correspondence,  we 
are  compelled  to  point  out,  to  some  extent  at  least,  why  we  have  condemned 
Mr.  Reynolds’s  conduct  in  this  matter,  why  we  have  designated  it  as  we 
considered  it  deserved,  and  why  we  are  indisposed  to  abate  or  to  modify  in 
the  faintest  degree  the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed  with  regard  to 
it.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  this  correspondence  at  some  length,  because 
Mr.  Reynolds  not  only  tells  a  very  small  portion  of  the  story,  which  he  thinks 
will  justify  him  in  the  unfortunate  course  he  took  in  relation  to  the  Bill,  but 
he  makes  gross  misstatements  in  doing  so,  and  omits  altogether  allusion  to 
that  part  by  which  we  submit  his  conduct  stands  condemned. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  as  a  Member  of  Council,  knows — or  at  least  ought  to 
know — that  any  complaint  with  regard  to  reports  of  proceedings  of  Council 
should  be  made  at  the  meetings,  not  in  the  public  press.  We  had*nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  curtailing  his  speeches.  Any  sympathy  he  may  hope 
to  elicit,  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  he  has  been  unfairly  treated,  can¬ 
not  be  granted  him.  The  report,  wisely,  we  think,  omits  all,  or  nearly  all, 
reference  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  “  washing  dirty  linen  in  public.” 

The  chief  charge  against  Mr.  Reynolds — a  charge  which  he  makes  no 
allusion  to — is  that  he,  being  a  member  of  Council,  betrayed  the  Council  by 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  its  decisions,  and  surreptitiously,  at  a  most 
critical  time,  and  with  a  full  determination  to  thwart  it  in  its  efforts.  Whatever 
his  motives  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  by  his  action,  and  that  of  the 
two  or  three  individuals  who  allied  themselves  with  him,  the  measure  which 
was  intended  to  effect  so  much  good  was  seriously  imperilled,  and  an  incalcu¬ 
lable  amount  of  toil  and  anxiety  thereby  imposed  on  those  gentlemen  who 
had  been  made  responsible  to  the  Council  for  its  promotion. 

It  is  untrue  that  the  profession  has  not  been  consulted  regarding  this 
Act.  At  every  step,  whenever  possible,  the  Council  took  ample  time 
to  consider  the  three  bills — or  rather  the  one  bill  thrice  amended  ;  and 
the  profession  outside  the  Council,  individually  and  collectively,  has  been 
kept  as  well  informed  through  the  secretaries  or  presidents  of  societies  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  permit.  To  them  we  owe  a  large  measure  of  gratitude  for 
assistance  on  two  important  occasions.  At  an  unusually  full  meeting  of 
Council  on  July  ist,  the  bill,  very  much  as  it  now  stands,  was  brought  under 
consideration.  The  President  explained  that  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  decided  that  in  law  our  profession  have  no  exclusive  right  to 
the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon;  that  every  possible  effort  had  been  made, 
by  petitions  from  veterinary,  medical,  and  other  powerful  societies,  as  well 
as  by  the  influence  of  most  influential  persons,  to  make  that  title  our  own — a 
title  the  exclusive  retention  of  which  was  at  least  as  important  to  every 
member,  and  was  regarded  by  the  President  as  desirable,  as  could  be  felt  by 
Mr.  Reynolds  ;  yet,  that  neither  the  Government  nor  Parliament  could  be 
induced  to  accede  to  the  full  letter  of  our  urgent  prayer  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Reynolds  heard  all  this  in  explanation.  The  Council,  like  practical  men, 
seriously  considered  the  facts,  and  the  alterations  made  necessary  thereby 
in  the  amended  bill,  and  finally  unanimously  resolved  that  it  was  satisfactory, 
and  authorized  the  President  to  proceed  with  it.  Mr.  Reynolds,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  had  retired  immediately  before  this  important, 
moment,  but  he  was,  as  he  admits,  soon  after  informed  as  to  Jhe  decision  of 
the  Council.  He  complains  that  no  opportunity  was  given  him  to  consider 
the  amended  bill  at  this  meeting,  and  no  copy  of  the  bill  was  handed  to 
him  until  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  state  his  objections  to  the  Council.  Our 
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reply  is,  that  he  had  the  same  opportunities  as  every  other  member  of  the 
Council ;  that  when  the  bill  was  discussed,  it  was  open  to  him  to  have  asked  for 
time  to  consider  the  amendments,  but  that  he  did  not  ask  for  time ;  that  he 
did  not  challenge  the  alterations  by  a  motion ;  that  he  did  not  ask  for  a  copy 
of  the  altered  clauses — in  fact,  that  he  gave  no  intimation  of  his  intention  to 
offer.  opposition  before  he  left  the  room.  We  submit  that  Mr.  Reynolds, 
on  his  own  showing,  neglected  the  opportunities  given  to  him  for  deliberating 
on  the  alterations  referred  to  ;  that  he  was  present  when  the  reasons  were 
stated  for  the  alterations,  and  did  not  protest  against  their  adoption,  and 
did  not  even  ask  to  have  the  alterations  given  to  him  in  writing  for  more 
exact  examination,  but  practically  abandoned  them,  and  his  duties  in 
reference  to  them,  by  leaving  the  Council  meeting  while  his  colleagues  were 
engaged  in  considering  the  alterations  ;  and  we  submit  that  consequently 
he  was  afterwards  bound  to  accept  the  decisions  the  Council  arrived  at,  or 
request  the  President  to  call  another  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  his  objections  (which  he  did  not  do)  ;  and,  finally,  we  submit, 
according  to  established  rules  of  public  life,  he  was  bound  to  resign  his  seat 
at  the  Council  Board  before  attempting  to  thwart  the  decisions  of  the  Council. 
His  conduct,  moreover,  is  something  more  than  disloyalty  to  the  Council  ; 
it  is  an  arrogant  assumption  of  authority.  Mr.  Reynolds  evidently  en¬ 
deavoured  to  put  the  Council  in  the  weakened  condition  of  a  “  house  divided 
against  itself ;  ”  but  by  placing  himself  before  members  of  the  Legislature 
as  the  representative  of  dissenting  veterinary  surgeons,  he  tried  to  raise 
himself  up  as  an  authority  in  the  profession  of  equal  weight  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  body.  An  individual  member  of  a  Council  which  represents  an 
entire  profession,  who  regards  himself  as  equal  to  the  aggregate  members 
of  that  body,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  constituents,  and 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  when  his  conduct  is  almost  unanimously  con¬ 
demned  by  that  profession. 

But  we  pass  on  to  consider  Mr.  Reynolds’s  conduct  in  detail. 

Th.e  bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Mundella  took  charge 
of  it  in  the  Commons.  At  an  interview  with  that  gentleman,  the  President 
informed  him  that  the  Council  had  unanimously  approved  of  the  measure, 
but  that  a  clause  giving  exemption  from  serving  on  juries  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  profession.  The  proposal  to  insert  a  clause  to  that  effect  was 
favourably  received  by  the  Vice-President  of  Council.  The  bill  passed  the 
second  reading,  and  was  considered  safe  ;  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
President,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Mundella,  stating  that  serious  oppo¬ 
sition  was  being  got  up  against  the  bill,  and  unless  it  could  be  removed  it  would 
prove  fatal  to  its  further  progress.  He  enclosed  a  letter  forwarded  by  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  to  Mr.  Whitley,  M.P.  for  Liverpool.  This  letter,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Liverpool  Corporation,  and  addressed  from  the  Municipal  Offices  (as  are  all 
Mr.  Reynolds’s  subsequent  letters  we  have  seen  on  this  subject,  probably  to 
give  them  a  fictitious  importance),  is  dated  July  9th,  and  reads  as  follows 
(the  italics  are  our  own): 

Edward  Whitley,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Dear  Sir, — You  are  probably  aware  that  there  is  a  bill  relating  to  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons  recently  passed  through  the  Upper  House,  and  is  expected 
to  be  presented  to  the  Commons  next  week.  A  number  of  us  disagree  with 
several  clauses  of  the  measure,  and  I  write  to  ask  you  to  give  consideration 
to  the  bill,  and  interest  yourself  against  those  clauses  that  appear  to  you  ob¬ 
jectionable.  I  particularly  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  Clause  F  1*  which 
will  legalize  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  by  all  the 

*  Now  Clause  15. — Ed.  V.  J 
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quacks  in  the  kingdom  who  have  been  five  years  practicing.  You  may  not 
know  that  by  Royal  Charter  of  1844  the  title  is  granted  solely  to  members 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  our  aim  is  to  obtain  the 
sole  right  of  using  it  by  parliamentary  enactment  and  a  penal  clause.  We 
have  no  wish  to  prevent  quacks  from  practicing,  but  we  desire  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  man  has  passed  his  examina¬ 
tion  and  is  qualified  by  special  education  to  practice  his  profession,  and  it 
is  on  that  account  that  we  want  our  Charter  of  184410  be  confirmed  by  Par¬ 
liament.  It  is  plain  that  the  objectionable  clause  will  tend  to  lower  the 
already  low  social  status  of  veterinary  surgeons  by  compelling  the  Royal 
College  to  register  a  host  of  quacks  who  have  not  the  slightest  claim  to  re¬ 
cognition  :  their  vested  rights  of  being  allowed  to  practice  we  don't  wish  to 
interfere  with ,  and  surely  they  have  no  vested  interest  in  membership  of  the 
College  they  have  never  had  any  connection  with.  If  the  clause  cannot  be 
altered  to  suit  our  desires,  it  is  the  wish  of  a  very  large  section  of  members 
of  the  College  that  the  bill  should  not  pass  the  Commons.  I  therefore  have 
ventured  to  address  you,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  consider  the  bearing  of 
the  bill,  and  if  you  see  it  in  the  same  light  as  we  do,  to  exert  yourinfluence 
in  getting  an  alteration  of  the  clause  we  particularly  object  to,  or  to  prevent 
the  bill  as  a  government  measure  from  passing  through  the  House.  I  will 
not  trouble  you  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  knowing  you  have 
many  claims  upon  your  time.  Believe  me,  etc., 

RiCHb.  Reynolds,  M.R.C.V.S. 

This  letter  was  shown  to  the  principal  members  of  the  Veterinary  Con- 
gess  then  assembled  in  London,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  Mr 
Reynolds  was  not  present.  There  was  but  one  opinion  with  regard  to  his 
conduct.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  only  by  the  merest  accident  that  his 
clandestine  action  was  discovered,  and  his  position  as  a  member  of  Council 
made  this  all  the  more  serious  and  reprehensible.  It  was  thought  that  a 
man  of  sense  and  honour  would  first  have  resigned  his  seat  at  the  Council,  and 
then  have  openly  declared  his  intention  of  opposing  the  other  members  and 
the  profession  in  their  attempts  to  carry  the  bill  through  Parliament.  The 
statement  that  there  was  no  time  to  take  any  other  action  will  not  for  a 
moment  bear  examination.  The  By-laws  of  the  Royal  College  provide  for 
a  meeting  of  Council  or  of  the  profession  being  held  at  once,  on  requisition 
being  made  ;  and  this  meeting  would  most  assuredly  have  been  convened 
by  the  President,  had  the  slightest  intimation  been  expressed.  But  no  such 
requisition  was  made,  and  an  interval  of  nine  days  elapsed  from  the  Council 
meeting  until  Mr.  Reynolds  wrote  to  Mr.  Whitley,  and  it  was  not  until  August 
23rd  (fifty-four  days  after  the  Council  meeting)  that  the  bill  passed  through 
committee  of  the  House  ;  so  that  the  plea  of  want  of  time  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  the  Veterinary  Congress,  by 
unanimous  resolution,  and  nearly  all  the  veterinary  medical  societies, 
immediately  on  the  contents  of  Mr.  Mundella’s  and  Mr.  Reynolds's  letters 
becoming  known,  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  bill  passing  as  it  then 
stood — so  that  Mr.  Reynolds’s  statement  was  misleading  as  regards  the 
profession,  and  his  allegation  that  they  did  not  understand  the  measure  was 
scarcely  complimentary  ;  while  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty,  as  well  as  many  influential  noblemen  and  legislators,  generously 
supported  the  bill.  At  least  two  gentlemen  who  were  attending  the  Congress 
wrote  or  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Reynolds  on  July  20th,  begging  him,  for  the 
sake  of  the  profession,  to  withdraw  his  opposition.  This  was  probably  the 
first  intimation  Mr.  Reynolds  received  that  his  plot  had  been  discovered. 
The  following  replies  are  worthy  of  note,  as  are  also  the  dates,  when  read 
in  relation  to  the  statements  in  the  letter  he  now  addresses  to  us  : — 
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Liverpool,  2 oth  July ,  11  p.m. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  and  supplement  to  my  telegram,  I  have 
just  returned  from  Manchester.  Peter  Taylor  is  stronger  in  his  opposition 
to  Clause  15  than  I  am.  My  opposition  is  that  the  clause  must  be  expunged 
or  altered  ( the  members  who  are  opposing  the  measure  in  the  House  are  in 
possession  of  the  alterations  I  desire  to  see).  If  the  clause  stands  as  it  is  the 
profession  will  be  worse  off  than  it  is,  at  least  such  is  my  opinion  and  that 
of  some  others.  The  bill  is  premature  :  it  was  scarcely  discussed  in  Council, 
and  not  at  all  by  the  profession  as  a  body.  I  entirely  disagree  with  the 
objectionable  clause,  and  what  I  cannot  agree  with  I  must  oppose  even  if 
beaten.  I  am  personally  sorry  that  you  cannot  agree  with  my  views :  if  the 
bill  passes  as  it  stands  I  am  afraid  you  will  do  at  no  very  distant  day — hope 
I  may  be  wrong. — Yours  faithfully,  Rich.  Reynolds,  V.S. 

July  21st,  1881. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  given  my  full  consideration  to  the  bill  before  trying  to 
influence  members  of  Parliament  in  opposition  ...  I  regard  the  bill  as  hastily 
prepared,  ill-considered,  and  premature,  and  if  it  is  lost  we  shall  perhaps  be 
allowed  more  time  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  next  bill.  The  profes¬ 
sion  generally  has  not  been  consulted  upon  the  matter,  and  it  is  a  question 
of  minor  importance  to  me  personally.  I  care  nothing  about  it,  but  I  do 
not  think  Clause  15  is  calculated  to  improve  the  status  of  the  profession  in 
any  way,  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  agree  with  my  view  and  do  not  prefer  to 
wait  for  a  better  bill. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours,  Rich.  Reynolds. 

Our  readers  will  require  no  evidence  beyond  the  above  letters  to  satisfy 
them  that  Mr.  Reynolds  did  actually  place  himself  in  deadly  opposition  to 
the  bill.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  engaged  in 
“ opposing”  the  Council  of  our  profession  were  prompted  by  him — they 
“  are  in  possession  of  the  alterations  I  wish  to  see.”  Mr.  Reynolds  actually 
admits  that  he  was  actively  “  trying  to  influence  ”  members  of  Parliament 
generally  to  oppose  the  bill.  It  will  be  seen  also  (which  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  further  on)  that  his  opposition  was  at  that  time  being  based  on  a 
“ full ”  consideration  of  Clause  15,  which  he  “ entirely  ”  disagrees  with. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Reynolds’s  reiterated  statement  that  the  bill  was 
hastily  prepared,  ill-considered,  and  premature,  there  is  no  foundation  what¬ 
ever.  The  subject  of  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  discussed  for 
a  very  long  time;  and  several  years  ago  we  introduced  it  at  a  large  meeting 
of  the  profession  held  at  Liverpool.  In  1880  the  bill  was  drafted  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  committee  of  the  Royal  College  ;  on  December  nth  of  that  year 
it  was  laid  before  the  Council  and  again  discussed;  on  the  23rd  of  that  month  it 
was  once  more  discussed  in  committee,  copies  having  in  the  meantime  been 
distributed  to  societies  and  members  of  the  profession  throughout  the  country. 
In  January,  1881,  it  was  publicly  announced  in  this  Journal,  and  in 
February  appeared  in  it  inextenso ,  and  again,  as  amended,  in  May;  discussed 
in  Council  on  April  8th;  alluded  to  in  the  Journal  for  June  (p.  410),  and 
copies  of  amended  bill  distributed  to  the  profession;  discussed  at  the 
annual  general  meeting,  in  May;  it  was  explained  at  length,  and  its  progress 
in  Parliament  commented  on,  in  the  Journal  for  July;  and  at  the  Council 
meeting  held  on  the  1st  of  that  month  it  was  again  discussed  and  its  pro¬ 
gress  reported  upon,  when  it  was  agreed,  without  a  single  dissentient,  “  That 
this  Council  highly  approves  of  the  bill  as  at  present  before  it.”  So  much  for 
Mr.  Reynolds’s  unfounded  assertions  as  to  the  bill  being  hastily  prepared, 
ill-considered,  and  premature.  Besides,  the  following  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Association  will  show  that 
Mr.  Reynolds’s  proceedings,  which  are  now  condemned,  were  unauthorized 
by  that  body,  and  entirely  opposed  to  its  wishes  : — 
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Manchester,  July  9th,  1881  * * * § 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  you,  as  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  the  following  vote  of  confidence  and 
resolution  passed  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on 
July  6th,  A.  Lawson,  President,  in  the  chair  : — “That  this  Society  desires  to 
record  its  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  the  profession  by  its 
Council,  in  the  arduous  task  of  promoting  the  Veterinary  Medical  Bill  in 
Parliament,  and  expresses  its  confidence  in  the  Council  during  the  further 
stages  of  the  Bill.”  “  That  this  Society  do  petition  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to 
secure,  if  possible,  during  the  passage  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  an  increase  in  the  retrospective  period,  as 
qualifying  persons  to  be  registered  as  ‘existing  practitioners/” — I  am,  dear 
sir,  etc.,  Sam.  Locke,  Hon .  Sec. 

Mr.  Reynolds  states  that  the  bill  was  never  in  any  danger.  The  above 
correspondence  will  prove  that  this  statement  also  is  destitute  of  foundation. 
And  in  a  note  from  Mr.  Mundella’ s  secretary  to  the  President,  dated  July 
19th,  referring  to  the  insertion  of  the  jury  clause,  we  find  Mr.  Mundella  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  danger  the  bill  was  placed  in  by  Mr.  Reynolds: — 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Mundella  desires  me  to  say  that  no  bill  can  be  altered  on 
the  second  reading.  He  hears  from  Mr.  Whitley  that  there  is  considerable 
opposition  to  the  bill,  as  the  enclosed  letter  (from  Mr.  Reynolds)  shows  ;  and 
he  wishes  me  to  say  that  unless  you  can  remove  this  oppositionit  will  be  fatal 
to  the  bill. — Yours  faithfully,  H.  T.  Bryant. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Whitley  gives  some  collateral  information  which  may 
prove  interesting. 

The  letter  is  addressed  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  dated  27th  July, 
1881;  and  after  mentioning  that  he  (Mr.  Whitley)  had  telegrams  in  support  of 
Mr.  Reynolds’s  opposition  from  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (who, 
as  is  known,  was  opposed  to  any  Act  protecting  the  profession,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  have  the  present  Act  thrown  out),  and  the  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Simp¬ 
son,  of  Manchester,  adds,  “  I  have  had  Mr,  Reynolds  with  me  to-day,  and  they* 
have  abandoned  the  objections  to  the  13th  Clause,!  and  have  agreed  to 
accept  a  slight  amendment  of  the  15th  Clause,  which  I  have  submitted  to 
Mr.  Mundella,  and  to  which  he  sees  no  objection,  and  upon  which,  however, 
he  would  like  to  see  you.  The  effect  of  my  alteration  is  that  there  should 
be  a  separate  list  of  existing  practitioners  ;§  that  it  should  be  stated  distinctly 
that  their  right  to  practise  did  not  make  them  members  of  your  College.  I 
think  there  is  no  alteration  to  which  you  will  object ,  and  that  it  rather 
improves  the  clause ,  as  making  it  more  clear.  Perhaps  you  will  see  Mr. 
Mundella,  and,  if  he  approves,  I  would  suggest  that  the  clause  as  now 
amended  should  be  put  down  in  his  name  ;  and  I  will  then  withdraw 
my  amendment  to  expunge  Clause  15,  and  do  my  utmost  to  get  other 
members  to  withdraw,  as  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  bill  is  a  good  one> 
and  ought  to  be  supported. 

*  An  examination  of  dates  leads  one  to  the  inference  that  after  Mr.  Reynolds  had 
been  overruled  by  the  following  vote  of  confidence  of  the  Lancashire  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  he  sat  down  and  commenced  his  public  attack  on  the  Council  by 
writing  his  letter  to  Mr.  Whitley,  M.P.  Thus  he  appears  in  the  invidious  light  of 
opposing  the  decisions  of  two  executive  bodies  to  which  he  belongs. 

■f  Mr.  Reynolds  says  nothing  of  this  unofficial  deputation’s  visit  to  London.  The 
Council  certainly  knew  nothing  of  it  or  its  purport, 

i  This  is  the  first  we  heard  of  any  objection  to  this  clause. 

§  This  provision  was  already  made  in  the  bill ;  so  Mr.  Whitley  wrote  this  sentence 
in  error. 
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If  Clause  15  be  inspected  as  it  stands,  before  and  after  Mr.  Whitley's 
amendment  (Veterinary  Journal  for  August,  p.  107  ;  for  October,  p.  271), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  alteration  consists  merely  in  the  transposition  of  a 
few  words,  which  in  no  way  changes  the  purport  or  effect  of  the  clause, 
though  it  certainly,  in  our  opinion,  makes  it  read  better.  The  alteration 
made  was  not  assented  to  to  meet  any  objection  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  who 
objected  to  the  clause  “entirely?  but  only  to  make  the  meaning  of  its 
promoters  more  emphatic  and  unmistakable,  which  will  account  for  the 
President’s  politic  compliment  to  Mr.  Whitley.  But  perhaps  the  strongest 
condemnation  of  Mr.  Reynolds  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  and  the 
amplest  justification  of  those  who  promoted  and  supported  the  bill,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  understand  the  matter,  is  to  be  found  in  the  concluding 
sentence  of  Mr.  Whitley’s  letter— “the  bill  is  a  good  one,  and  ought  to  be 

^Another  unfounded  statement  made  by  Mr.  Reynolds  is  that  the  bill  is 
in  substance  a  copy  of  the  Dentists’  Act.  It  is  as  widely  different  in  its 
principal  provisions  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  the  most  charitable  con¬ 
struction  to  put  upon  the  assertion  is  that  he  had  not  seen  that  Act. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Reynolds  that  the  profession  did  not  make  a 
combined  effort  to  retain  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon,  but  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  ignoring  its  influence,  alone  acted  and  failed,  is  wholly  and  absolutely 
untrue.  Mr.  Reynolds  must  think  people  are  very  easily  deceived  if  he 
imagines  they  will  believe  such  misstatements.  Besides,  if  it  had  been 
true,  was  not  the  President  the  representative  of  the  Council,  acting  in 
obedience  to  its  direction?  Surely,  Mr.  Reynolds  cannot  claim  for  his 
opposition  any  authority  whatever  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons  Act  was  primarily  initiated,  drafted,  and  mainly  promoted 
by  the  President  of  the  Royal  College,  brought  into  Parliament  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  ener¬ 
getically  supported  throughout  by  the  Royal  College  and  the  profession, 
as  well  as  a  long  list  of  most  distinguished  and  influential  persons,  in  and  out 
of  Parliament.  It  was  opposed  clandestinely  by  Mr.  Reynolds — a  member 
of  Council— and  an  infinitesimal  minority  of  the  profession,  whom  it  is 
charitable  to  suppose  were  misled  by  misstatements  ;  and  openly  opposed 
by  the  unqualified  practitioners,  who  found  their  most  powerful  allies  in  Mr. 
Reynolds  and  his  coadjutors.  The  only  consolation  these  Iconoclasts 
are  enabled  to  derive  from  their  conduct  being  that  they  effectually 
destroyed  whatever  chance  remained  of  exemption  from  serving  on  juries, 
proposed  by  the  President. 

With  every  charitable  feeling  towards  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  reader  will  find 
it  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  disingenuousness.  In  the  above  letter,  he  now 
alleges  that  his  opposition  was  withdrawn  to  prevent  a  wreck  of  the  bill.  He 
assented  to  Mr.  Whitley’s  verbal  alteration  within  the  fifteenth  clause,  and 
gave  up  his  own  radical  objection  to  all  the  clause,  with  which  he  “  entirely  ” 
disagreed,  in  order  that  the  bill  might  not  be  lost.  But  this  was  not  his  attitude 
until  Mr.  Whitley  and  his  other  coadjutors  in  Parliament  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  bill  is  a  good  one,  and  ought  to  be  supported  ;  for  until 
he  found  his  opposition  would  fail,  he  appears  to  have  demanded  (we  quote 
from  his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Whitley)  “  that  the  bill  should  not  pass  the 
Commons  unless  the  clause  were  altered  to  suit  our  desires  ”  !  Again,  on 
July  21st  he  informed  a  correspondent  that  he  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
bill  (“  I  have  now  given  my  full  consideration  to  the  bill  ”),  the  meaning  of 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  “  grasp  ”  at  the  Council  meeting.  On  the  next 
day— actually  the  next  day— he  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Whitley  in  which  the 
following  extraordinary  admission  is  made  “  After  further  careful  con- 
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sideration  I  feel  convinced  that  clause  sixteen  removes  much  that  is  objec¬ 
tionable  in  clause  fifteen,  the  full  purport  of  which  I  did  not  grasp 
TILL  now.”  Mr.  Reynolds  appears  to  have  a  fitful  intellect— at  first  he 
cannot  “grasp,”  then  he  grasps  fully,  and  afterwards  finds  he  had  not  grasped 
at  all.  And  yet  he  aspired  to  lead  an  opposition  against  the  Council. 
Surely  up  to  the  present  moment  he  has  failed  to  “  grasp  ”  the  ridiculous  as 
well  as  mischievous  nature  of  his  own  proceedings.  No  wonder  that  he 
omitted  all  reference  to  the  above  telegram  in  his  defence  of  his  con¬ 
duct.  As  regards  his  intelligence  and  consistency,  the  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  who  elected  him  on  the  Council  may  now  form  an  independent 
judgment,  as  well  as  on  the  ingenuousness  of  his  self-vindication  in  reference 
to  operations  he  carried  on  privately  against  the  Council,  without  notice  to 
the  Council,  and  which  the  Council  discovered,  and  were  enabled  to  arrest 
and  overthrow  only  by  good-luck  or  accident  and  much  anxious  toil. 

Mr.  Reynolds’  predictions  with  regard  to  the  Act  will  assuredly  be  falsified 
— they  are  now  being  falsified  ;  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  he  lends  his  support  in  carrying  it  out,  seeing  it  was  obtained  in 
spite  of  him,  and  can  be  administered  without  him.  Those  who  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  counteracting  his  opposition  are  alone  in  a  position  to 
testify  to  the  danger  in  which  he  placed  it.  It  is  needless  to  state  that,  had 
the  profession  failed  on  this  occasion,  there  would  have  been  but  little  chance 
of  introducing  another  bill  in  our  time,  and  no  future  enactment  could  have 
been  so  beneficial  to  the  profession.  We  say  this,  knowing  the  position  of 
affairs.  The  present  Act  is  a  thousand  per  cent,  better  than  the  one  they 
would  have  preferred,  as  that  would  have  simply  perpetuated  quackery, 
imposture,  cruelty,  and  private  and  public  loss  ;  though  it  would  never  have 
been  passed  by  any  Government  or  sanctioned  by  any  Parliament.  Probably 
Mr.  Reynolds  knew  this — at  least  the  Council  and  profession  did. 

That  Mr.  Reynolds  may  now  claim  credit  for  assisting  in  passing  the  bill 
is  likely  enough  :  those  who  at  one  time  strove  for  disunion  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  abused  everyone  who  did  not  aid  them,  have  since  posed  as  the 
ardent  promoters  of  unity,  and  received  credit  as  such.  Threatened  at  the 
Council-table  with  the  opposition  of  the  Highland  Society  by  the  Principal 
of  the  New  Veterinary  College,  seriously  imperilled  by  the  occult  antagonism 
of  Mr.  Reynolds  and  a  small  following,  strongly  opposed  by  the  unqualified 
practitioners  and  their  friends,  and  menaced  in  other  directions,  the  Act, 
nevertheless,  finally  became  law  ;  and  its  present  benefits,  but  still  more 
those  to  come,  are  and  will  continue  to  be  a  vast  boon  to  the  profession,  as 
well  as  a  credit  to  the  members  of  Council  and  of  all  who  supported  it. 

We  have  entered  thus  lengthily  into  this  distasteful  subject,  compulsorily, 
in  order  to  justify  the  Council  and  the  profession  from  the  charge  brought 
against  them  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  inconsistency  or  stupidity,  or  both  ;  and 
also  in  reply  to  those  who  endeavour  to  extenuate  Mr.  Reynolds’s  conduct,  or 
entirely  exonerate  him  from  blame.  There  are  those  in  the  profession, 
unfortunately  (though  luckily  their  number  is  extremely  small),  whose  aim  or 
delight  it  has  been  for  years  to  engender  “  bitter  feelings,”  sow  discord,  and 
promote  disunion,  by  calumny  or  other  means.  The  profession  has  always 
to  be  on  its  guard  against  these  men,  who,  it  is  possible,  may  make  the  most 
of  Mr.  Reynolds’s  correspondence  to  indulge  their  natural  propensity  for 
stirring  up  strife.  They  will  be  the  last  to  admit  that  a  member  of  Council 
who  clandestinely  attempts  to  override  a  decision  of  that  Council  acts  not 
only  dishonourably  to  it,  but  disloyally  to  the  profession  of  which  it  is  the 
representative  body  ;  while  they  will  also  be  the  last  to  give  credit  to  those 
who  act  loyally  and  honourably.  These  persons  are  insignificant  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  their  influence  for  evil  is  waning  fast;  so  that  they  will  soon  be 
unfelt,  as  they  are  now  pretty  well  unseen.  But  they  have  still  to  be  guarded 
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against.  The  profession,  as  a  body,  was  never  more  united,  loyal,  and 
enthusiastic  than  at  present ;  and  it  will  continue  so  if  we  have  any  influence. 
No  more  space  can  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this  unpleasant 
subject.] 


“  FITZWYGRAM  TESTIMONIAL.” 

Sir, — Observing  in  this  month’s  Veterinary  Journal  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thompson,. desiring  to  be  informed  what  has  been  done  in  this  matter,  we, 
the  undersigned,  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  him,  and  all  others 
interested,  that  the  amount  subscribed  up  to  this  date  is  ^256  10s.  6d., 
every  shilling  of  which  has  been  placed  to  that  fund  in  the  Wolverhampton 
and  Staffordshire  Bank  ;  nothing  has  been  expended,  only  Mr.  Adlard’s  two 
bills  for  two  lots  of  circulars,  a  copy  of  each  of  which  was  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  profession.  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Hull,  who  has 
received  the  commission  to  paint  two  full-length  portraits,  is  an  eminent  and 
experienced  artist ;  he  has  painted  a  bust  portrait  as  a  test,  which  was  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  committee  at  Red  Lion  Square  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting 
of  Council,  and  approved.  The  two  full-length  ones — one  in  undress  uni¬ 
form,  the  other  in  civilian  attire — are  progressing  rapidly  towards  comple¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  (we  feel  no  doubt)  executed  to  the  entire  satisfaction,  not 
only  of  the  nobleman  himself  and  his  family,  but  also  to  the  profession  that 
is  so  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  many  great  and  valuable  services 
received  at  his  hands.  The  subscription  list  is  not  yet  closed. 

Thomas  Greaves,  Secretary. 

December  6tk,  1881.  H.  J.  Cartwright,  Treasurer. 


ERRATA. 

In  tne  Journal  for  December,  p.  402,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  “ post-mortem 
haemorrhage,5’  read  “  post-partum  haemorrhage.” 
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LYMPH  ADENOMA. 

BY  RICHARD  WM.  BURKE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  WOOLWICH. 

4 

I  HAVE  in  these  few  lines  endeavoured  to  sketch  the  more  salient 
points  of  my  observations  of  this  disease  in  brief  and  numerical 
language,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  ingenuity  in  style  of  description 
denotes  loss,,  not  gain,  to  science.  I  consider  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  friends  of  the  profession — not  only  those  who  value  its 
present  position,  but  all  who  now  recognise  it  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  disintegrating  influences  of  its  enemies,  always  to 
promote  only  that  which  will  benefit  the  commonweal,  not  our 
immediate  interests.  Our  object,  therefore,  should  be,  first,  to 
avert  the  necessity  of  having  the  latter  choice  forced  upon  us  ; 
and  next,  to  ensure  that  if  ever  it  is  forced  upon  us  it  should 
be  made  under  unavoidable  circumstances.  But  as  I  am  bound 
not  only  to  describe  the  facts  connected  with  the  disease  as  they 
are  known  to  me,  but  to  make  clear  to  the  reader  the  particular 
points  in  which  my  views  differ  from  those  generally  entertained, 
I  must  to  some  extent  discuss  the  points  held  by  others,  and  show 
in  what  respects  my  conclusions  differ,  where  they  do  differ,  from 
those  arrived  at  by  previous  observers.  For  these  reasons  I  trust 
that  it  will  be  considered  no  ruse  to  obtain  praise  for  myself  or 
give  disparagement  to  my  contemporary,  but  a  response  compa¬ 
tible  with  my  duty. 

I  now  submit  to  the  reader’s  indulgence  the  following  rough 
outline  of  a  hitherto  much-neglected,*  yet  prevalent  pathological 
condition  : — 

*  So  ill  regarded  is  the  literature  and  history  of  this  disease,  that  even  in 
“one  of  our  leading  Text-Books  on  human  medicine  (says  the  Lancet ),  we 
find  no  mention  of  it. 
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(1)  This  disease  was  first  prominently  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  medical  profession  by  the  late  Dr.  Hodgkin,*  and  veterina¬ 
rians  have  since  been  afforded  opportunities  for  adding  to  its 
literature  and  pathology,  by  studying  it  as  it  occurs  in  the  lower 
animals. 

(2)  As  yet  the  occurrence  of  it  has  only  been  recorded  in  the 
horse,  the  ox,  pig  (Hedleyf),  and  in  man. 

(3)  No  symptom  is  diagnostic  of  this  condition,  anterior  to 
the  death  of  the  patient. 

(4)  The  concomitant  leukaemia  on  which  so  much  stress  has 
been  laid  by  authors,  is,  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  of  no 
avail,  as  it  is  usually  absent  even  whilst  the  disease  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  Moreover,  if  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease  were  to  rest 
on  the  number  of  the  white  cells  in  the  blood,  we  would  ask, 
What  is  the  proportion  of  these  to  red  corpuscles  in  normal  blood  ? 
By  some  the  proportion  is  stated  at  one  to  forty  (Hirt)  ;  by 
others,  one  to  five  hundred  (Malassez).  If  there  be  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  what  is  known  as  healthy  blood,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
know  the  proportion  of  the  white  cells  and  red  corpuscles  in  the 
condition  known  as  Lymphadenoma. 

(5)  The  history  of  the  case  as  a  help  to  diagnosis,  will  dis¬ 
close,  when  the  kidney  is  the  seat  of  disease,  that  the  animal 
during  life  passed  turbid  urine,  sloughed  portions  of  the  me¬ 
dulla  of  the  kidney  having  found  exit  through  the  ureters  into 
the  bladder,  being  ejected  via  the  urethra.  In  two  cases  of  the 
disease  this  was  all  the  history  of  them  I  received. 

(6)  The  spleen  is  not  exclusively  the  seat  of  the  disease,  al¬ 
most  every  organ  of  the  body  having  been  noticed  to  participate 
in  the  peculiar  process,  but  more  particularly  the  lungs,  the  liver, 
the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys — organs  rich  in  parenchymatous 
structure. 

(7)  In  man  and  in  the  ox,  Tuberculosis  is  very  frequently  as¬ 
sociated  with  Lymphadenoma.  In  the  former  case,  the  author¬ 
ities  who  aid  and  abet  this  opinion  are — Drs.  Hodgkin,  Wilks, 
Moxon,  Tibbits,  Murchison,  and  others.  In  the  latter,  it  has 
singularly  been  my  experience  to  find  almost  every  other  case 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans  1832,  vol.  xvii.  p.  68. 
t  Veterinary  Journal,  May,  1881,  p.  320. 
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of  the  disease  I  have  examined  associated  with  tubercle  in 
the  same  or  other  of  the  internal  organs. 

(8)  The  most  typical  cases  of  the  disease  which  have  fallen 
under  my  notice  having  been  those  in  which  the  kidney  was 
affected,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  here,  to  a  great  extent 
at  least,  to  the  changes  produced  in  that  organ  in  particular, 
mentioning  the  others  by  way  of  casual  and  general  reference  only. 

(a)  External  examination  of  the  changes  wrought  in  any 
organ  by  this  disease  shows  that  organ  to  be  nodulated 
on  its  surface ;  and  an  organ  in  this  condition  has  not 
inaptly  been  likened  by  some  observers  to  a  sack  stuffed  with 
nuts.  And  this  is  no  exaggeration,  as  only  recently  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  communication  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Hedley,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Ireland,  who  recorded  a  similar  case  in 
the  spleen  of  a  pig,*  where  the  last-named  organ  “  looked  very 
like  a  large  number  of  chestnuts  tightly  packed  into  a  bag.” 

(b)  A  naked-eye  examination  of  an  organ  affected  with  Lym¬ 
phadenoma  also  shows  it  to  be  covered  on  its  surface  with 
patches  of  slimy-looking  lymph, |  doubtless  due  to  the  effusion  of 
excessively  large  quantities  of  lymph-products  wont  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  this  disease.  Ocular  acquaintance  with  this  patho¬ 
logical  condition  militates  against  future  inability  to  correct 
diagnosis. 

(c)  Section  of  an  organ  the  seat  of  Lymphadenomatous  change 
presents  numerous  pea-like  bodies — the  so-called  colloid  bodies 
of  Oppolzer — scattered  throughout  the  medullary  and  cortical 
portions  (speaking  of  the  kidney)  of  the  lobules  composing  the 
kidney,  the  primary  seat  of  these  bodies  being  clearly  in  the 
medullary  portion. 

(d)  Large  cysts  are  sometimes  seen  occupying  the  entire 
medulla  of  the  lobules  comprising  a  compound  kidney  in  the  ox. 
These  cysts,  in  my  opinion,  are  always  secondary  to  the  pea- like 
bodies  just  described,  and  their  formation  may  probably  be  ex¬ 
plained  thus  :  When  the  larger  nodules,  or  pea-bodies,  in  their 
multiplicative  process,  have  acquired  considerable  dimensions, 
and  the  exudation  from  the  surrounding  congested  vessels  ha^ 

*  Veterinary  Journal,  May,  1881,  p.320. 
t  This  appearance  being  denoted  in  India  by  the  word  Lujjha 
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not  become  organised  so  as  to  circumscribe  and  stay  the  further 
growth  of  these  bodies,  but  has  been  absorbed,  then  they  enlarge 
many  times  their  original  size,  and  as  they  enlarge,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  expansion  they  induce  a  corresponding  amount  of  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  blood-vessels  of  contiguous  parts,  and  ultimately,  by 
cutting  off  the  nutrition  in  these  parts,  assist  and  hasten  their 
disintegration,  death,  and  casting  off,  or  slough ,  being  themselves 
replaced  by  large  cavities  or  cysts  in  the  structure  of  the  organ 
they  once  invaded.* 

(e)  Some  of  the  larger  nodules,  and  they  are  often  larger 
than  a  pigeon’s  egg,  are  usually  encapsuled,  and  in  the  centre  of 
each  is  present  a  stellate  medullary  space .  The  capside  results  from 
the  organisation  of  the  effused  plastic  lymph  into  the  immediately 
adjacent  structures — the  effusion  here  taking  place  in  order  to 
relieve  the  tension  in  the  blood-vessels  induced  by  the  pressure 
thrown  upon  them  from  peripheral  enlargement  of  the  nodule. 

The  medullary  space  seen  in  lymphadenomatous  nodules  is 
very  differently  induced  to  the  central  degeneration,  softening, 
liquefaction,  and  absorption  met  within  the  nodules  of  Tubercle. 
The  only  appearance  which  approximates  our  own  observations 
of  this  condition  of  things,  is  that  seen  in  Professor  W.  Williams’ 
First  Edition  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  to  which  the  reader’s 
attention  is  specially  directed. 

In  the  interior  of  some  of  these  medullary  spaces  may  be 
found  a  thin,  puriform  liquid,  much  resembling  purulent  fluid, 
but  which,  when  placed  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist 
of  shrivelled  cells,  granular  debris,  shreddy  matter,  cholesterine 
crystals,  and  an  opaque  fluid. 

(t)  The  smaller  nodules  usually  remain  inseparably  connected 
with  the  surrounding  healthy  structures,  and  bisection  shows  no 
medulla  in  their  interior.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  medullary 
space  results  only  as  a  consequence  of  active  peripheral  growth 
in  the  nodule  itself.  The  peculiar  pea -body  of  Lymphadenoma, 
like  the  mash-melon,  “  bursts  ”  in  its  centre  when  ripe,  and  this 
is  practically  the  stellate  medullary  space  of  lymphadenomatous 

*We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  condition  is  more  marked  in  the 
lower  animals  than  in  mankind,  as  we  can  trace  no  evidence  of  these 
bodies  growing  to  such  dimensions  in  the  literature  of  human  pathology. 
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growth.  Not  so  in  tubercle.  Here  it  is  a  process  of  specific 
degeneration,  characterised  by  products  of  active  inflammatory 
disorder.  Whereas  in  Lymphadenoma,  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  a 
passive  and  a  formative  process,  unattended  by  all  active  inflam¬ 
matory  change. 

The  production  of  the  capsule  and  the  cyst  also  needs  no  other 
explanation.  The  former  (capsule),  as  I  have  just  described, 
results  under  quite  distinct  conditions  : 

i.  From  pressure  and  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  surrounding 
part.  2.  From  absence  of  degenerative  action  and  the  presence 
of  formative  material  in  the  lymph  effused. 

The  latter  (cyst),  as  I  have  also  just  explained,  is  due  to  a 
passive  slough  in  the  process  of  “budding”  of  the  nodule,  and  a 
cavity  is  the  result.  Not  so  in  the  formation  of  a  true  phthisical 
cavity.  Here  it  is  the  result  of  an  active  and  specific  inflamma¬ 
tory  change,  induced  by  a  specific  cause,  and  the  parts  are 
“scooped  out,”  as  it  were,  from  the  neighbouring  structures,  not 
shot  out  as  an  outgrowth  of  structure,  like  a  flower  in  budding. 
In  the  one  it  is  absolute  dissolution  of  the  tissues  of  the  part ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  a  mere  shedding  in  the  part,  like  the  petals  in  a 
flower.  The  difference  between  the  two  processes  is  as  distinct 
as  is  the  shedding  of  temporary  teeth  at  puberty,  from  a  similar 
shedding  of  permanent  teeth  as  the  result  or  caries  due  to  specific 
change,  as  in  Syphilis. 

Cyst-formation  in  Lymphadenoma,  especially  in  parenchy¬ 
matous  organs,  is  favoured  by  an  apparent  immunity  of  lympha- 
denomatous  structure  to  calcareous  change,  and  consequent 
want  in  the  power  to  arrest  its  rapid  proliferation,  increase,  and 
expansion  amid  the  tissues  of  the  organ  in  which  it  has  chanced 
to  be  developed. 

(g)  Structures  near  to  the  lymphadenomatous  nodules  are  in 
some  cases  much  darkened  from  venous  congestion,  due  to  the 
pressure  which  is  necessarily  occasioned  in  the  process  ot  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  nodules,  consequent  on  peripheral  proliferation.  It 
may  be  well  to  repeat  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  disease,  that 
though  the  structures  adjacent  to  the  peculiar  pea-like  bodies 
are  in  some  cases  congested  as  the  result  of  venous  tension,  yet 
acute  inflammatory  disintegration  is  in  no  case  engendered  so  as 
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to  give  rise  to  the  retrogressive  changes  (purulent  discharges)  so 
characteristic  of  Tuberculosis. 

(h)  Professor  T.  Walley,  M.R.C.V.S.  of  Edinburgh,  considers, 
as  a  characteristic  pathological  feature  of  Lymphadenoma,  the 
presence  of  stellate  hyptrcemia  in  the  centre  of  each  pea-like  body 
just  described,  and  to  corroborate  this  he  tells  us  that  in  one  case 
he  succeeded  in  injecting  one  of  these  bodies  by  means  of  an 
injecting  syringe  and  colouring  fluid.  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
have  to  differ  with  a  professor  who  has  devoted  so  much  time 
and  attention  to  this  interesting  disease,  but  still  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  actual  observation,  and  I  must 
here  state  that,  in  differing  with  him,  I  do  so  for  two  obvious 
reasons  : — (i)  It  is  the  exception ,  not  rule,  to  meet  with  the 
alleged  characteristic  hyperaemia  of  a  lymphadenomatous  nodule. 
(2)  Capillaries,  and  indeed  small  arteries  and  veins,  may  be  found 
embedded  in  a  mass  of  tubercle,  yet  can  these  be  regarded  as  in 
any  way  characteristic  of  tubercle?  If  we  do  not  regard  them 
as  such  in  the  case  of  tubercle,  we  certainly  cannot  lay  so  much 
stress  on  their  presense  in  Lymphadenoma.  We  must  therefore 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vessels  met  with  here,  as  in  the 
other,  are  either  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  original  tissue,  or 
vessels  which  have  been  developed  in  lymph  or  other  product 
in  which  the  peculiar  disease-change  occurred. 

(i)  Dr.  Green*  maintains  that  caseation  and  calcareous 
degeneration  never  result  in  association  with  lymphadenomatous 
change,  although  several  cases,  both  in  man  and  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  showing  these  changes,  have  been  actually  demonstrated. 
It  depends  for  the  most  part  on  the  rapidity  or  non-rapidity  of 
structural  growth  in  a  lymphadenomatous  mass,  and  on  the 
relative  proportion  of  its  cellular  elements,  whether  caseation 
with  subsequent  calcification  will  or  will  not  result.  In  the 
smaller  nodules,  for  example,  where  the  growth  is  slower,  and  its 
structure  less  cellular  and  therefore  firmer,  caseation  cannot  and 
does  not  take  place.  But  if  we  examine  now  any  of  the  larger 
nodules,  where  its  growth  has  been  a  rapid  one,  and  where  its 
cellular  elements  are  necessarily  in  great  excess,  then  we  discover 
that  caseation  does  follow,  being  itself  ultimately  replaced  by 

*  “Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy,”  by  Dr.  Green,  p.  146. 
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calcareous  matter,  or  rather  infiltrated  with  it.  It  is  in  the 
smaller  nodules  alone,  then,  that  caseation  is  usually  absent, 
being  more  readily  developed  in  the  larger,  more  cellular  masses, 
because  caseous  change  is  favoured  by  abundant  cell-formation, 
and  retarded  by  a  deprivation  of  it. 

(k)  Microscopically,  the  disease  is  seen  to  consist  in  a 
hyperplasy  of  retiform  connective  tissue,  with  an  increased 
deposition  of  lymphoid  cells. 

(9)  The  pathology  of  Lymphadenoma.— It  is  when  we 
desire  to  assign  to  the  pathology  of  disease  a  distinct  and 
definite  significance,  that  difficulties  insuperable  present  them¬ 
selves.  Beyond  saying  what  it  is  not,  it  becomes  nearly 
impossible,  with  the  present  amount  of  absolute  knowledge 
regarding  the  disease,  to  lay  down  in  bold  terms  what  the 
pernicious  quality  affecting  the  particular  structures  of  its 
recipient,  and  destroying  them,  consists  in.  That  the 
disease  is  not  due  to  the  intervention  of  any  specific,  living 
thing,  but  arises  from  a  particular  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  yet  determined,  is  evidenced  by  its  possessing 
no  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  specific  disease.  It  cannot 
be  inoculated  ;  it  runs  an  indefinite,  insidious  course,  and  it  is 
not  characterised  by  any  period  of  “  incubation, ”  or  a  period 
which  indicates  the  introduction  of  living,  poisonous  material 
into  the  blood,  and  manifests  the  action  of  the  same  upon 
the  several  functions  of  its  recipient  by  certain  constant  and 
well-recognised  symptoms — rigor,  pyrexia,  and  all  the  rest 
.of  it. 


LARYNGISMUS  PARALYTICA  (“ROARING”). 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR, 

WAR  OFFICE. 

,  ( Continued  from  page  12.) 

The  larynx  receives  its  motor  nerve-supply  on  each  side  from 
two  sources — the  superior  laryngeal  and  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves.  The  former  only  stimulates  the  contraction  of  two 
muscles — the  crico-pharyngeal  and  crico-thyroid,  while  the  latter 
goes  to  all  the  intrinsic  muscles — dilators  and  constrictors  :  the 
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terminal  divisions  of  each  recurrent  being  alike  distributed  to  the 
posterior  and  lateral  crico-arytaenoid,  and  the  arytaenoid  and 
thyro-arytaenoid  muscles  of  each  side,  as  well  as  to  the  subglottic 
mucous  membrane.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  recurrents  are 
sensory-motor  nerves,  the  motor  filaments  passing  to  the  muscles* 
and  the  sensory  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane  inside  the 
larynx  below  the  glottis.  It  has  long  been  remarked  that  it  is 
often  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  “  roarers  ”  cough, 
by  compressing  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  adjoining  the 
larynx ;  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  partial  or  total  loss  of 
sensation*  due  to  diminished  or  lost  function  of  the  nerve.  The 
superior  laryngeal  is  also  a  mixed  nerve — motor  to  the  two 
muscles,  and  sensory  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glottis, 
which  it  endows  with  extreme  sensibility.  Therefore  it  is  that, 
though  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx  may  be  much  less  impres¬ 
sionable  to  irritation  or  injury  in  a  “roarer”  than  a  “sound- 
winded  horse,”  yet  its  susceptibility  to  irritation  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  glottis  may  be  as  acute  as  ever,  as  the  superior  and  inferior 
laryngeal  have  an  independent  origin ;  hence  liability  to  ordi¬ 
nary  cough,  etc.,  is  not  diminished,  but  perhaps  increased. 

When  the  conductibility  of  the  recurrent  of  both  sides  is  com¬ 
pletely  suppressed,  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  is  always  the  same  ; 
because,  owing  to  the  nerve  supplying  both  dilators  and  con¬ 
strictors,  the  dilating  and  constricting  powers  of  the  muscles  are 
entirely  gone.  The  vocal  cords,  under  such  conditions,  no 
matter  whether  the  paralysis  is  of  long  or  short  duration,  must 
always  occupy  the  same  position,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  agency  by  which  they  can  be  moved  from  it.  But  it  is 
very  different  with  simple  paralysis  of  the  dilator  muscle,  when 
the  several  antagonistic  muscles  still  retain  their  contractility. 
If  the  paralysis  of  the  dilator  continues  very  long,  the  power  of 
the  constrictors  begins- to  tell,  and  the  vocal  cords  are  gradually 
drawn  inwards  towards  the  middle  line,  as  already  mentioned, 
until  there  may  be  only  a  narrow  linear  fissure  between  them, 
and  through  which  the  air  has  to  pass.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
after  paralysis  of  the  dilator  the  constrictors  and  tighteners  of 
the  vocal  cord  are  alone  able  to  contract,  their  action  readily 
becomes  excessive ;  and  there  being  no  opposing  dilator,  the 
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vocal  cords,  even  after  the  action  of  the  constrictors  has  ceased, 
remain  more  or  less  shortened,  and  do  not  return  to  their  former 
position.  In  this  way  we  get  an  ever-increasing  constriction, 
until  at  last  there  is  only  a  narrow  chink  left  between  the  two 
cords  ;  and  as  the  stenosis  is  more  or  less  acute,  so  the  inspi¬ 
ratory  noise  and  dyspnoea  are  increased  when  the  animal  is 
exerted,  or  even  when  at  rest  in  most  severe  cases  of  double 
paralysis.  In  this  way  it  is  the  vocal  cords  which  produce  the 
sound,  not  the  arytaenoid  cartilage  falling  over  the  glottal 
aperture,  as  is  generally  supposed  ;  this  aperture  being  still 
further  diminished  by  the  pressing  downwards  of  the  relaxed 
cords  by  the  entering  columns  of  air. 

Schech’s  experiments  on  dogs,  as  described  by  Reigel,  made 
to  demonstrate  the  functions  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  are  very  valuable  in  assisting  us  to  arrive  at  just  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  mode  of  production  of  the  noise  in  “  roaring.” 
The  results  are  summed  up  in  the  following  terms :  After 
division  of  both  the  dilator  muscles,  the  vocal  cords  pass 
beyond  the  ordinary  position  inwards,  towards  the  median 
line,  and  lose  the  power  of  separating  on  inspiration  ;  but  the 
full  median  position  and  continuous  dyspnoea  do  not  immediately 
make  their  appearance,  and  the  power  of  narrowing  the  glottis, 
as  well  as  the  vibratory  functions  of  the  vocal  cords,  is  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  so  that  the  voice  or  bark  remains  intact.  As  a  rule,  the 
operation  was  immediately  followed  by  considerable  dyspnoea, 
but  this  soon  disappeared  ;  and  Schech  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  the  result  of  the  constriction  of  the  glottis,  which  takes 
place  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  which,  again,  neces¬ 
sitates  deeper  and  more  frequent  respirations.  In  this  way, 
there  arises  a  difference  of  tension  in  the  columns  of  air  above 
and  below  the  glottis,  the  vocal  cords  approach  still  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  thus  the  entrance  of  atmospheric  air  is  still 
more  impeded.  The  abatement  of  the  dyspnoea  soon  after  the 
operation  on  animals,  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  fact  that 
the  respiration  gradually  becomes  quieter,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  fact  that  the  creature  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
hindrance  in  breathing  ;  though  it  is  assumed  that  the  constrictor 
of  the  glottis  never  exerts  its  power  suddenly,  but  only  after  a 
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certain  period.  The  dyspnoea  and  stridulous  inspiration  make 
their  appearance,  however,  immediately  the  animal  attempts  any 
sudden  and  violent  exertion.* 

In  one-sided  paralysis  of  the  larynx,  or  paralysis  of  only  one 
dilator,  which,  as  I  have  already  asserted,  is  the  rule  in  “  roar¬ 
ing,”  we  have,  of  course,  a  modification  or  diminution  in  intensity 
of  the  symptoms  to  what  is  witnessed  in  double  paralysis. 
Respiration,  or  rather  inspiration,  is  not  so  much  impeded,  even 
when  the  antagonistic  action  of  the  constrictor  is  fully  developed  ; 
because  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  for  ordinary  respiration  can 
always  pass  in  and  out  of  the  merely  one-sided  narrowed 
glottis. 

Symptoms. 

The  symptoms  vary  very  much,  according  as  we  have  to  do 
with  the  disease  in  its  earlier  stages,  when  the  vocal  cords  still 
remain  in  what  may  be  termed  the  normal  position  ;  or,  as  in  the 
further  course  of  the  malady,  we  have  sooner  or  later  to  do 
with  a  secondary  contraction  of  the  constrictor,  this  contraction 
not  always  making  its  appearance  at  the  same  stage  of  the 
paralysis. 

When  the  paralysis  is  complete,  the  constrictor  gets  the  sway 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  the  respiration  assumes 
different  degrees  of  intonation  during  inspiration,  from  a  faint 
siffle  to  a  loud  whistle  or  shrill  croupous  scream.  In  incom¬ 
plete  paralysis  the  vocal  cords,  naturally,  will  not  be  drawn  either 
so  quickly  or  so  strongly  towards  the  middle  line,  because  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  affected  dilator  are  still  active.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  mischief  is  due  to  the  recurrent 
nerve,  only  certain  of  its  fibres  may  have  their  conductibility 
destroyed,  and  under  special  conditions  it  is  only  those  which 
supply  the  dilator.  In  such  circumstances  the  “roaring”  may 
be  comparatively  slight,  and  remain  so  for  a  long  period  ;  though 
it  is  almost  certain  to  increase  in  loudness,  if  it  does  not  disap¬ 
pear,  as  time  goes  on  ;  while  the  clyspncea  also  increases. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  dyspnoea  :  inspiratory  and  expiratory, 
and  mixed  or  compound,  when  we  have  both.  It  is  the  first 

*  Experimentelle  Untersuchungen  liber  die  Functionen  der  Nerven  und 
Muskeln  des  Kehlkopfs.  Wurzburg,  1873. 
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which  is  characteristic  of  “  roaring/’  for  the  expired  air  drives  the 
approximated  vocal  cords  apart,  without  any  need  of  muscular 
aid  from  the  larynx  ;  but  a  forced  effort  at  inspiration  will  con¬ 
tract  or  close  the  glottis,  unless  it  be  held  open  by  muscular 
action. 

In  the  condition  of  the  larynx  which  produces  “roaring”  we 
have,  therefore,  stricture  of  the  glottis  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
dilator  or  dilators,  and  it  is  this  peculiarity  which  has  compelled 
me  to  coin  a  designation — Laryngismus  paralytica* — which 
might  well  and  clearly  define  it,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  far 
less  common  causes  of  sonorous  respiration,  in  which  we  gene¬ 
rally  have  mixed  or  compound,  less  frequently  expiratory, 
dyspnoea — a  very  distinctive  characteristic. 

In  the  slighter  cases  of  “  roaring,”  in  which  the  left  dilator 
muscle  of  the  larynx  is  only  slightly  involved,  the  respiration  is 
not  much  interfered  with,  as  the  left  vocal  cord  has  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  approached  the  middle  line  of  the  glottal  opening  to 
offer  any  great  amount  of  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  ; 
though  the  diminished  aperture  it  makes  is  enough  to  produce  a 
varying  intensity  of  sound  in  inspiration. 

But  in  the  more  advanced  cases,  in  which  all  the  intrinsic 
muscles  of  the  left  side  are  involved,  and,  if  the  paralysis  is  double, 
those  of  the  right  side  also,  respiration  is  then  very  laborious  and 
distressing  to  the  animal  when  made  to  undergo  severe  exertion, 
owing  to  the  marked  constriction  of  the  glottis,  and  which  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  brought  into  forced  action 
to  overcome.  All  the  efforts  employed,  however,  are  not  sufficient 

*  I  am  aware  there  are  those  who  object  to  new  technical  terms,  and 
prefer  the  groom  and  farrier’s  grotesque  and  unmeaning  lingo  of  a  century 
ago  ;  and  yet  such  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  belong  to  a 
scientific  and  learned  profession.  It  would  probably  be  futile  to  argue  v/ith 
them  that  scientific  men  are  compelled  to  coin  and  employ  terms  which  are 
comprehensible  to  their  colleagues  over  all  the  world,  because  they  are 
derived  from  the  classical  languages  which  educated  men  generally  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  understand,  but  of  which  the  illiterate  groom  and  farrier  know  as 
little  as  they  do  of  the  morbid  conditions  to  which  these  scientific  terms  are 
applied.  We  leave  these  inconsistent  objectors  to  revel  in  the  employment 
of  such  terms  as  “  gripes,”  “  broken  wind,”  “ roaring,”  “  thrush, 3  “  sandcrack, 
“  quittor,”  “  ringbone,”  “  side-bone,33  “pole-evil,”  “groggy,33  “  weed,’  scorn¬ 
ing/’  “  grease,”  and  the  multitude  of  other  meaningless  and  comical  words 
which  were  invented  in  the  dark  ages  of  farriery.  V eterinary  medicine  now 
ranks  as  a  science,  and  should  discard  these  relics  of  barbarism. 
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to  carry  the  necessary  amount  of  fresh  air  through  the  narrowed 
glottis  in  a  given  space  of  time.  Consequently,  a  longer  period 
than  is  normal  is  required  for  inspiration,  while  the  expansion  of 
the  thorax,  wide  and  energetic  at  first,  appears  to  become  less  and 
less  with  each  inspiratory  effort,  and  the  nostrils  are  spasmodically 
dilated  to  their  utmost  through  the  contraction  of  the  levatores 
alae  nasi  (which  are  dilating  inspiratory  muscles,  like  the  posterior 
crico-arytaenides  of  the  larynx)  ;  for  without  this  muscular  action 
the  nostrils  would  tend  to  close,  from  the  rapid  rarefaction  of  air 
in  the  nasal  cavities.  Expiration  is  comparatively  easy  and  quick, 
and  this  disproportion  of  the  strength  expended  in  the  two  acts 
constitutes  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  inspiratory  dyspnoea 
which  marks  advanced  cases  of  “  roaring  ;  ”  hurried  respiration 
is  by  no  means  characteristic  of  it.  In  pulmonary  emphysema, 
asthma,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  “broken  wind,”  the  converse 
is  the  case.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  self-acting  functions  of 
the  vagus  nerve  to  correct  or  compensate  for  impediments  in  the 
respiration,  by  modifications  in  the  mode  of  breathing.  So  it  is 
that  if  the  lungs  are  imperfectly  filled,  the  inspiratory  effort  will 
be  longer  and  stronger,  as  in  advanced  “  roaring  ;  ”  but  if  they 
are  imperfectly  emptied,  the  expiratory  effort  will,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  be  lengthened  and  strengthened,  and  even  spasmodic,  as 
in  “  broken  wind.” 


Diagnosis . 

The  stenotic  murmur,  siffle,  whistle,  or  “  roar,”  is,  as  has  been 
said,  most  marked  during  inspiration,  and  the  loudness  is  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  stenosis  ;  in  expiration  there 
may  be  a  trifling  noise  produced  by  the  column  of  returning  air 
pushing  up  and  to  one  side  the  relaxed  and  obstructing  vocal 
cord.  In  advanced  cases  of  roaring,  when  the  horse  is  distressed 
for  breath,  the  hand  placed  upon  the  larynx  feels  a  kind  of  thrill 
or  vibration  ;  and  during  each  respiratory  act  it  appears  to  move 
up  and  down  considerably,  probably  owing  to  the  difference  in 
atmospheric  pressure  above  and  below  the  impediment  formed 
by  the  vocal  cords.  In  obstruction  elsewhere,  and  especially  in 
the  trachea,  this  is  not  observed,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the 
dyspnoea  generally  takes  place,  and  the  respiratory  noise  is  heard, 
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in  expiration  as  well  as  inspiration.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
where  we  have  obstruction  due  to  the  effects  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air-passages,  a  condition  which 
may  be  associated  with  roaring,  though  not  necessarily.  The 
noise  occurring  during  inspiration,  either  while  the  horse  is 
undergoing  severe  exertion,  or  on  a  sudden  start,  fixing  the 
source  of  the  noise  in  the  larynx  by  auscultation,  and  other 
means  well  known  to  veterinary  surgeons,  suffice  to  enable  the 
examiner  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  presence  of  Laryngismus 
paralytica.  It  is  often  remarked  that  a  horse  which  emits  the 
characteristic  sound  during  moderate  exertion,  will  cease  doing 
so  when  that  exertion  becomes  severe  and  continuous.  I  think 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  not  very 
advanced,  the  dilator  being  only  partially  involved  ;  and  the 
healthy  muscular  fibres  still  remaining,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
commencing  to  undergo  atrophic  change,  are  stimulated  to  their 
utmost  degree  of  contractility  by  the  urgent  demand  for  more 
air,  and  so  erect  the  depressed  arytaenoid  cartilage  as  to  dilate 
the  glottis  to  something  like  its  normal  width. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  what  is  called  “  grunting,”  has, 
in  reality,  no  immediate  relation  to  “  Roaring,”  though  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  one  or  both  vocal  cords  may  favour  the  production  of  a 
grunt,  which  is  always  emitted  in  expiration .  Grunting  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  air  between  relaxed  or  approxi¬ 
mated  vocal  cords. 

Origin . 

I  have  stated  that  chronic  “  Roaring  ”  is  symptomatic  of  a 
neuropathic  disease,  the  muscular  degeneration  of  the  larynx 
being  simply  a  result  of  the  deficient  nerve-stimulus.  But  the 
question  then  arises  as  to  the  reason  for  this  defective  stimulus. 
Clinical  observation  and  experiment  have  shown  that  anything 
which  impairs  the  conductibility  of  either  of  the  recurrents — be 
it  right  or  left — in  any  part  of  its  course  from  its  point  of  origin 
within  the  thorax,  upwards  to  the  larynx,  will  lead  to  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  it  supplies ;  and  the  paralysis,  again,  causes 
dyspnoea  and  inspiratory  stridor.  In  the  days  when  blood-letting 
from  the  jugular  was  common,  “  Roaring”  was  not  at  all  an  in- 
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frequent  result  of  inflamed  vein  or  Phlebitis,  and  was  attributed, 
wrongly,  to  deranged  circulation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 

Defective  or  peculiar  conformation  has  been  associated  with 
“  Roaring,”  but  as  in  nearly  every  case  only  one  side  of  the  larynx 
is  affected,  surely  if  conformation  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  we 
might  expect  both  sides  to  share  in  the  mischief. 

The  affection  has  been  considered  hereditary  by  many  writers  ; 
but  it  may  be  asked  why  the  left  nerve  should  alone  be  always  in¬ 
volved,  and  not  the  right,  in  this  hereditary  tendency.  In  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  affection  in  many  instances  is  transmitted  apparent¬ 
ly  from  parents  to  progeny,  I  do  not  dispute  that  hereditary  ten¬ 
dency  may  not  have  something  to  do  with  its  production. 

The  cause  for  the  left  side  of  the  larynx  being  so  constantly  the 
seat  of  the  muscular  change,  has  been  ascribed  by  the  neuro¬ 
pathists  to  the  different  origin  and  course  of  the  left  recurrent  nerve. 
As  is  known,  the  right  nerve  is  given  off  from  the  pneumogastric 
low  down  and  near  the  opening  into  the  chest,  and  immediately 
below  the  axillary  artery ;  while  the  left  nerve  springs  from  the 
same  trunk,  but  near  the  root  of  the  lungs,  and  bends  round  be¬ 
hind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  between  which  and  a  mass  of  bronchial 
lymphatic  glands  it  passes  to  beneath  the  trachea,  where,  like  the 
right  nerve,  it  gives  or  receives  branches  from  the  principal  cardiac 
nerves  ;  and  in  this  way  both  recurrents  are  mixed,  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  their  commencement,  with  those  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  which  collectively  constitute  the  tracheal 
plexus.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  left  recurrent  is 
more  superficial  than  the  right ;  and  this  anatomical  fact  has  led 
several  good  authorities  to  suppose  that  the  disease  was  due  to 
the  compression  exercised  by  the  collar,  in  draught.  But  they 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  affection  is  perhaps  as  common  in 
riding-horses,  which  never  wear  collars,  as  in  draught  horses 

The  pulsation  of  the  aorta  is  imagined  by  other  writers  to 
cause  loss  of  function  in  the  left  recurrent ;  but  surely  if  this  was 
so,  “  Roaring”  would  be  general  among  all  horses  in  every  part 
of  the  world  ;  whereas  it  is  not  very  common  even  in  Western 
regions,  and  in  the  East  it  is  very  rare. 

The  only  difference  between  the  right  and  left  recurrents,  is 
that  the  latter  is  longer,  and  it  passes  between  the  aorta  and  the 
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bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  which  lie  close  upon  it.  In  this  ana¬ 
tomical  difference  must  be  sought  not  only  the  cause  of  chronic 
“  Roaring,”  but  also  the  reason  why  it  is  always  found  associated 
with  atrophic  or  degenerative  changes  in  the  muscles  on  the  left 
side  of  the  larynx.  Bouley,  in  1825,  made  the  discovery  of  the 
left  recurrent  being  compressed  by  these  glands ;  and  in  that 
year,  Dupuy,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  in  striving  by 
clinical  and  anatomical  observation,  as  well  as  by  experiment,  to 
solve  what  is  still,  it  would  seem,  considered  a  mystery,  astutely 
imagined  that  loss  of  function  of  the  nerve  might  depend  upon 
its  relations,  at  its  origin,  with  the  bronchial  lymphatics.  And 
Ferguson  in  1838,  and  Lafosse  in  1846,  found  this  nerve  damaged 
by  pressure  or  disease  in  thesO’  glands.  F.  Gunther  published  a 
case  in  which  he  found  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland  on  the  left 
side,  which  caused  compression  of  the  recurrent  nerve,  and  con¬ 
sequent  atrophy  of  the  dilator  muscles  of  that  side ;  the  horse 
had  been  a  confirmed  “  roarer.”  Professor  Bassi,  of  Turin,  has 
not  only  produced  the  “  roaring  ”  by  ligaturing  the  left  recurrent, 
with  subsequent  atrophy  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  on  the  same 
side  ;  but  in  a  chronic  case  he  found  an  enlarged  lymphatic  gland 
towards  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  rings  of  the  trachea,  on  the 
left  side,  which  compressed  the  nerve ;  the  muscles  on  the  left 
side  of  the  larynx  were  atrophied.  At  a  much  later  period, 
Professor  Colin,  of  the  Alfort  Veterinary  School,  while  agreeing 
that  pressure  frqm  the  collar  on  the  left  recurrent  might  produce 
paralysis  of  the  left  laryngeal  muscles,  yet  entertained  the  sus¬ 
picion  held  by  Dupuy  and  others,  that  the  proximity  of  the 
nerve  to  the  bronchial  lymphatics  might  have  much  to  do  with 
this  paralysis  and  its  accompanying  inspiratory  stridor. 

In  1874,  my  friend,  M.  Zundel,  the  distinguished  veterinarian 
of  Strasburg,  expressed  the  opinion  that  chronic  “  Roaring  ”  might 
be  the  result  of  compression  on  the  left  recurrent  ndrve,  by  en¬ 
larged  lymphatic  glands  at  the  entrance  to  the  chest. 

Trasbot,  of  the  Alfort  Veterinary  School,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  Strangles,  observing  the  great  frequency  with 
which  “Roaring”  followed  that  disorder,  was  led  to  think  that 
the  notion  promulgated  by  Bouley  and  Dupuy,  and  resuscitated 
— unconsciously,  I  fancy — By  Colin  and  Zundel,  afforded,  after 
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all,  a  correct  explanation  of  the  morbid  condition.  Making 
many  autopsies  of  horses  that  had  been  “  roarers,”  he  invariably 
found  that  the  left  recurrent  nerve,  surrounded  by  indurated,  en¬ 
larged,  or  altered  bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  or  compressed  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  aorta,  was  atrophied  from  its  enhance  among 

them,  and  in  some  instances  had  almost  disappeared,  or  was 
reduced  to  a  thin  grey  filament  throughout  its  entire  length  up 
the  neck.* 

On  examining,  at  intervals,  the  bodies  of  four  horses  that  had 
been  bad  “  roarers,”  I  have  in  each  case  found  alterations  in 
structure  and  volume  of  the  left  recurrent ;  in  three  cases  in  the 
portion  within  the  chest,  and  in  the  other  throughout  the  course 
of  the  nerve.  In  all  the  horses  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands 
were  greatly  enlarged  and  indurated. 

From  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathological  experience, 

then,  I  think  we  are  warranted  in  coming  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  with  regard  to  Laryngismus  paralytica,  or  chronic 
“  Roaring  :  ” 

1.  That  in  nearly  every,  if  not  in  every,  case,  it  is  immediately 
due  to  paralysis  of  the  left  dilator  muscle  of  the  glottis,  and  in 
many  instances  also  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  left  con¬ 
strictors  of  the  glottis  :  this  paralysis  being  succeeded  by  numeri¬ 
cal  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

2.  That  the  muscular  paralysis  is  due  to  partial  or  total  loss  of 
function  of  the  left  recurrent  nerve. 

3.  That  the  loss  of  function  of  the  left  recurrent  nerve  maybe 
owing  to  compression,  injury,  or  disease  occurring  to  it,  or  taking 
place  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  on  any  portion  of  its  course, 
but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  within  the  thorax. 

The  great  frequency  with  which  the  dilator  of  the  glottis  is 
apparently  alone  involved,  may  be  owing  to  its  depending  upon 
a  larger  supply  of  nerve-stimulus.  And  it  is  also  probable  that 
when  the  entire  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  exposed  to  compression, 
some  of  the  nerve-elements  will  be  much,  some  slightly,  and 
others  not  at  all  compressed  ;  though  there  will  generally  be 
more  or  less  atrophy  of  the  nerve,  especially  at  the  seat  of  com¬ 
pression.  It  must  therefore  happen  that  the  special  twig  of  the 
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left  recurrent  which  supplies  the  dilator,  and  which  is  the  largest 
of  those  passing  to  the  laryngeal  muscles,  will  have  its  conducts 
bility  destroyed. 

The  cause  of  this  loss  of  function  of  the  recurrent  nerve  within 
the  chest  is  undoubtedly  due  to  compression  ;  and  this,  again 
may  be  produced  by  several  causes.  Since  the  commencement 
of  this  century  at  least,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  common  obser¬ 
vation  among  veterinary  surgeons  and  horsemen,  that  Strangles, 
Influenza,  colds  and  coughs,  accompanied  by  tumefied  lymphatic 
glands,  Pneumonia,  Bronchitis,  and  other  diseases  of  the  chest, 
are  often  followed  by  “  Roaring.” 

The  very  close  proximity  of  the  left  recurrent  nerve  to  the 
bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  “  sympathy,”  if  we  may  use 
the  term,  between  such  glands  when  one  is  inflamed,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  communicate  ;  the  relatively  short  distance  between 
this  nerve  and  the  lung  and  pericardium, — all  place  it  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  danger  when  these  are  involved  in  inflammation,  while  the 
right  is  comparatively  safe.  In  the  few  cases  of  this  form  of  dis¬ 
ease  described  as  occurring  in  mankind,  there  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  after  death  in  the  majority  of  them  either  mediastinal 
tumours,  aortic  aneurisms,  pericardial  exudations,  or  affections 
of  the  apex  of  lung.* 

The  compression  produced  by  swollen  or  indurated  bronchial 
lymphatic  glands,  during  and  after  Strangles,  Influenza,  etc.,  the 
proximity  to  inflamed  lungs  or  pericardium,  and  all  the  other 
causes  enumerated,  may  easily  alter  the  nerve  in  size  or  structure, 
and  this  alteration  may  be  of  such  a  character  that  its  normal 
function  may  never  be  regained.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  maladies  which  are  most  frequently 
followed  by  “ Roaring,”  are  just  those  most  prevalent  in  coun- 

*  Reigel  describes  the  case  of  a  boy  six  years  old,  who  was  admitted  to 
hospital  suffering  from  the  most  extreme  inspiratory  Dyspnoea,  though  the 
voice  was  not  impaired.  A  short  time  after  the  performance  of  tracheotomy, 
he  died  of  an  intercurrent  affection.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed 
that  both  recurrents — the  right  above  the  apex  of  the  lung,  and  the  left 
above  the  aortic  arch  between  the  trachea  and.  oesophagus — had  become  eti 
veloped  in  dense  connective  tissue  ;  many  of  the  nerve-fibres  had  become 
atrophied  and  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  others  were  normal.  The 
crico-arytmnoidei  postici  were  the  only  muscles  which  were  markedly 
atrophied. — German  Clinical  Lectures.  New  Sydenham  Society.  2nd  series, 
P-  332. 
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tries  where  this  grave  sequel  is  most  common.  In  Eastern 
countries,  where  they  are  unusual,  “  Roaring  ”  is  rare  among 
horses. 

The  more  artificially  horses  are  kept,  so  the  more  predisposed 
must  they  be  to  “  Roaring  ;  ”  and  of  all  the  artificial  causes,  hot 
and  close  stables  is  undoubtedly  the  most  active — simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  these  we  have  diseases  of  the  air-passages  most  fre¬ 
quently  generated.  Horses  living  in  the  open  air  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  “roarers.” 

In  the  extremely  infrequent  cases  of  double  paralysis  of  the 
dilators  of  the  glottis,  and  even  in  the  as  rare  instances  of  simple 
or  left-sided  paralysis  where  no  perceptible  lesion  in  the  thorax 
or  course  of  the  recurrent  nerve  can  be  traced,  the  affection  may 
be  due  to  a  central  cause — disease  of  the  central  nervous  organ, 
as  bulbar  paralysis  ;  for  just  as  the  pneumogastric  nerve  is 
effected  at  its  periphery,  so  may  it  and  one  or  both  of  the 
recurrents  sympathise,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  such 
disease. 

Prognosis. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  well-defined  Laryngismus  paralytica 
must  necessarily  be  generally  unfavourable,  especially  when  the 
cause  or  causes  are  not  removable.  When  the  paralysed  muscle 
has  undergone  numerical  atrophy  or  degeneration,  or  the  recur¬ 
rent,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  supplies  the  dilator  of  the 
glottis,  has  degenerated,  the  cure  of  the  paralysis  cannot  be 
anticipated.  The  same  may  be  said  for  those  almost  excep¬ 
tional  cases  in  which  the  affection  starts  from  the  central  organ, 
and  the  pneumogastric  and  recurrent  nerves  are  involved  in  a 
pathological  process  at  their  point  of  origin. 

“  Roaring  ”  due  to  ephemeral  causes,  sometimes  disappears 
suddenly  or  gradually ;  but  then  neither  muscle  nor  nerve  has 
undergone  change.  Medical  treatment,  judiciously  and  timeously 
resorted  to,  may  in  many  instances  either  prevent  or  cure  the 
affection. 

Treatment. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  hitherto  the  treatment  adopted 
for  the  removal  of  chronic  “  Roaring  ”  has  been  largely  empirical, 
from  the  fact  that  its  pathology  has  not  been  understood,  nor  the 
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cause  upon  which  the  muscular  atrophy  depended  ascertained. 
The  throat  has  been  blistered,  and  cauterisation  sometimes 
lauded  as  a  remedy.  But  the  success  which  has  attended  this 
heroic  treatment  has  been  due,  I  infer,  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  noise  has  been  produced  by  thickening  of  the  laryngeal  or 
tracheal  mucous  membrane,  owing  to  inflammation — not  laryn¬ 
geal  paralysis  at  all  ;  and  the  counter-irritation  has  led  to  reso¬ 
lution.  There  is  every  reason  to  doubt  whether  Laryngismus 
paralytica  has  ever  been  successfully  combated  by  these 
means. 

It  is  only  by  fully  comprehending  the  pathology  and  etiology 
of  disease  that  we  can  hope  to  prevent  or  cure  it  ;  and  it  is  by 
acting  on  the  views  which  are  now  given  as  to  the  nature  and 
cause  of  Laryngismus  paralytica,  that  rational  remedial  or  pro¬ 
phylactic  measures  may  be  successfully  employed. 

Without  comprehending  the  true  pathology  of  the  disease, 
Percivall,  in  his  Hippopathology,  recommends  the  administration 
of  iodine  internally,  as  well  as  its  application  externally,  or  both. 
This  substance  was  at  that  time  almost  a  new  drug,  and  was 
greatly  in  vogue  for  a  multiplicity  of  disorders  of  the  most 
diverse  character.  Unconsciously  he  was  following  the  chief 
indication  in  the  way  of  treatment. 

If  the  pressure  to  the  nerve  can  be  removed,  provided  neither 
nerve  nor  muscle  has  undergone  serious  alteration,  the  roaring 
will  of  course  cease.  But  if  the  source  of  mischief  cannot  be  got 
rid  of,  then  only  treatment  of  symptoms  can  be  adopted.  Acting 
on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  well-founded  supposition  that  the 
compression  exerted  by  the  thoracic  lymphatic  glands  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  cause  of  “  Roaring/’  Zundel  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
administering  preparations  of  arsenic  and  iodine,  and  he  reports 
having  had  excellent  results.  Trasbot  gives  iodide  of  potassium 
with  the  same  object,  and  also  as  a  preventive.  For  instance,  in 
Strangles,  Bronchitis,  and  other  diseases  likely  to  be  followed  by 
“  Roaring,”  he  gives  the  horse  this  drug  in  eight,  ten,  or  twelve- 
gramme  doses  in  gruel  twice  a-day,  for  the  first  four  or  five 
days ;  then  the  quantity  is  progressively  diminished,  so  as  to 
finish  on  the  tenth  day  by  two  doses  of  four  grammes  each.  He 
also  speaks  very  favourably  of  this  treatment. 
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In  recent  cases  of  “  Roaring,”  as  well  as  in  anticipation  of 
it,  I  would  certainly  recommend  the  employment  of  iodine  in¬ 
ternally  in  one  of  its  most  active  forms,  as  well  as  its  application 
externally  to  tumefied  lymphatics  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
larynx,  and  on  the  skin  at  the  entrance  to  the  chest. 

In  cases  of  Roaring  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  muscle  and  nerve  had  not  undergone  serious  alteration,  I 
would  most  strongly  urge  recourse  to  electricity  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  would  advise  the  employment  of  the  Faradaic,  rather 
than  the  constant  current.  This  Faradisation  may  be  applied 
percutaneously, directly  over  the  posterior  crico-arytaenoid  muscle, 
or  to  the  recurrent  nerve ;  either  or  both  ways  may  be  adopted, 
and  the  application  may  be  made  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time,  continuing  it  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  only 
allowing  the  horse  to  be  gently  exercised  and  moderately  fed 
while  under  treatment.  As  an  adjunct  to  all  this,  the  hypoder¬ 
mic  injection  of  strychnine  in  the  region  of  the  larynx  may  be 
very  valuable.  Indeed,  I  would  recommend  this  injection  as  a 
test  of  the  degree  of  contractility  of  the  affected  dilator,  and  as 
giving  an  indication  of  the  likelihood  of  treatment  being  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  injection  should  be  made,  and  the  horse  put  to  severe 
exertion  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  If  the  Roaring  is  dimin¬ 
ished,  then  it  is  a  sign  that  the  muscle  still  retains  at  least  a 
portion  of  its  contractility,  and  the  treatment  I  suggest  may 
either  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  restore  it. 

I  have  resorted  to  electricity,  or  rather  Faradisation,  in  several 
cases  in  which  the  Roaring  had  not  been  long  observed,  and  in 
all  with  more  or  less  success,  generally  administering  either  the 
iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium  at  the  same  time. 

The  last  successful  case — treated  without  the  potassium,  how¬ 
ever — was  that  of  a  valuable  hunter  belonging  to  a  friend,  Colonel 
Stotherd,  Royal  Engineers,  then  stationed  at  Belfast  (now  in 
Dublin),  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  The  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  in  attendance  on  the  horse  had  pronounced  him  a  “  roarer,” 
and  tried  all  the  treatment  he  thought  possible,  but  without  any 
diminution  in  the  noise.  The  colonel  then  consulted  me,  and  I 
advised  him  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Unfortunately  I  had 
mislaid  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  case,  and  was  therefore 
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compelled  to  write  to  him  for  a  brief  account  of  it.  His  reply  is 
dated  October  25th,  and  he  says  :  “  The  noise  was  made  in  inha¬ 
ling  ;  it  came  on  suddenly  with  a  very  bad  cold,  and  swelling  of 
the  glands  of  the  throat.  All  treatment  produced  no  effect.  You 
then  suggested  Faradisation.  This  was  carried  out  for  twenty 
minutes,  three  times  a  week,  with  a  small  hand  magneto-electri¬ 
cal  machine,  as  used  for  the  human  subject.  One  pole  of  the 
machine  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  throat,  the  other  on  the 
bottom  of  the  windpipe,  the  poles  being  tied  on  ;  both  points 
were  wetted,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  front  of  the  neck  be¬ 
tween  them  thoroughly  dry.  The  machine  was  worked  with 
long  connections,  from  the  adjoining  stall.  At  first  the  horse  did 
not  at  all  like  it,  but  latterly  he  made  very  little  commotion  over 
it ;  the  pace  at  which  the  machine  was  turned,  was  regulated  by  the 
quietness  or  otherwise  of  the  horse.  My  groom  stood  in  the  stall 
with  him,  and  quieted  him  during  the  operation.  The  Faradisa¬ 
tion  was  continued  from  about  the  beginning  of  May  until  the 
end  of  October,  the  horse  being  ridden  by  me  and  exercised 
regularly  during  the  period.  I  noticed  little  or  no  improvement 
for  a  long  time,  but  along  the  road  he  made  no  noise  at  the  pace 
I  generally  ride — a  walk  or  slow  trot.  When  I  began  to  hunt 
him  in  November  he  seemed  to  be  very  thick-winded  ;  and 
though  the  rattling  noise  of  roaring  had  disappeared,  he  made  a 
good  deal  of  noise — quite  a  whistle,  as  it  is  called  :  sobbing, 
puffing,  and  blowing  when  pushed  into  a  fast  canter — an  ordinary 
hunting  pace.  This,  however,  gradually  disappeared,  and  last 
winter  (1880-81)  he  was  quite  sound,  and  could  gallop  any  pace 
without  anything  different  from  a  sound-winded  horse.  He  was 
attacked  in  March,  1879,  was  Faradised  between  May  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  1879,  was  rather  thick  in  the  wind  in  the  winter  of  1879-80, 
and  quite  sound  in  the  winter  of  i88o-8f.  He  was  not  Fara¬ 
dised  after  October,  1879,  and  remained  perfectly  sound  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  on  1st  September  last,  when  he 
succumbed  to  obstruction  of  the  bowels  caused  by  a  calculus.” 

Professor  Gunther,  so  long  ago  as  1845,  attempted,  and  report 
says  with  some  success,  to  get  rid  of  the  disagreeable  sound  and 
relieve  the  animal,  by  removing  the  arytsenoid  cartilage  on  the 
left  side — excising  and  taking  it  away  through  an  opening  in  the 
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trachea.  But,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  said  as  to  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  affection,  such  an  operation  could 
only  be  attended  with  very  partial  benefit,  and  there  must  always 
be  risk  of  foreign  substances  passing  into  the  trachea  in  their 
way  over  the  larynx  towards  the  oesophagus.  Gunther  must 
have  been  cognisant  of  this  himself,  for  he  subsequently  endea¬ 
voured  to  remedy  the  disease  by  passing  a  seton  through  the  left 
laryngeal  ventricle — a  strange  notion,  certainly  ;  and  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  the  horse  died  of  suffocation,  probably 
from  tumefaction  of  the  glottis. 


DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS  IN  A  MARE. 

BY  j.  DARBY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  RUGBY. 

On  December  3rd  I  was  called  out  to  see  a  bay  mare  belonging 
to  a  neighbour.  It  was  stated  that  since  the  previous  day  the 
animal  had  eaten  no  food.  I  found  the  pulse  to  be  intermittent, 
and  about  seventy  beats  per  minute ;  breathing  regular ;  faeces 
hard  and  coated  with  mucus.  The  mare  occasionally  ground 
her  teeth.  The  urine  passed  away  continually,  and  apparently 
involuntarily.  I  was  told  that  this  latter  symptom  had  existed 
for  two  years  ;  in  fact,  since,  being  injured,  when  covered.  The 
animal  did  not  seem  to  suffer  pain.  The  next  day,  her  appetite 
having  improved,  she  was  taken  to  work.  The  following  morning, 
being  again  off  her  feed,  she  remained  at  home.  O11  the  6th  I 
saw  her  again,  and  was  then  of  opinion  that  the  heart  was  affected. 
The  7th  and  8th  I  saw  no  alteration  in  the  symptoms,  but  on 
the  9th  her  breathing  had  increased  to  forty  a  minute,  the  pulse 
being  about  100.  Shortly  after,  violent  palpitations  ensued,  and 
the  mare  soon  succumbed. 

On  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  I  found  the  following 
lesions  to  exist : — The  heart  was  considerably  enlarged,  the  right 
auricle  containing  a  large  thrombus,  which  was  just  becoming 
organised  ;  the  left  kidney  had  undergone  extreme  hypertrophy, 
the  weight  being  twenty -two pounds.  The  capsule  was  separated 
from  the  internal  structure,  which  had  undergone  almost  entire 
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disorganisation,  being  one  mass  of  pus  and  broken-down  structure. 
The  right  kidney  was  also  extensively  diseased,  but  not  increased 
materially  in  size.  The  ureters  were  both  much  thickened  ;  the 
bladder  had  almost  disappeared,  and  seemed  like  a  continuation 
of  the  ureters.  The  uterus  looked  healthy,  but  contained  four 
gallons  of  fluid,  having  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  an  appearance 
which  would  render  it  hard  to  distinguish  from  milk. 

Until  I  was  called  in  the  mare  had  been  constantly  at  work, 
and  on  no  occasion  had  she  shown  signs  of  illness. 
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( Continued  from  page  333,  vol .  xiii.) 

Appendix  F. 

Case  6. — Experimental. —  Grey  Mare.  Aged  17.  Regimental 
No.  1,867,  of  the  1  st  Punjab  Cavalry. 

September  29th,  1880.  Evening . — The  disease  Surra  having  been 
transmitted  by  subcutaneous  inoculation,  as  shown  in  Appendix 
D  (case  4)  and  Appendix  E  (case  5),  I  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  it  could  be  transmitted  also  by  drinking  the  blood  com 
taining  the  Surra  parasite.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Maclean,  com¬ 
manding  1st  Punjab  Cavalry,  was  good  enough  to  place  this 
and  another  mare  (case  7)  at  my  disposal  for  the  experiment. 
This  mare  is  one  of  those  to  be  cast  soon  for  being  old  and  worn 
out,  but  is  in  good  health.  Blood  examined,  and  found  free 
from  parasites.  The  mucous  membranes  have  none  of  the  colour 
peculiar  in  Surra.  Pulse  38,  and  temperature  ioof°  just  before 
the  experiment  was  made.  This  mare  marched  in  with  the  regi¬ 
ment  from  Cabul  a  few  days  ago.  She  has  not  been  exposed  to 
the  local  influences  which  are  supposed  to  induce  the  disease 
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Surra  in  this  district,  and  is  so  much  the  better  for  a  test  experi¬ 
ment.  Twenty-four  ounces  of  blood  was  drawn  from  the  jugular 
vein  of  case  4,  and  without  any  delay  it  was  poured  down  the 
throat  of  this  mare,  fasting,  by  a  horn.  In  taking  it  she  coughed 
a  great  deal ;  some  of  it  she  spluttered  back  through  her  nose.  I 
think  about  four  ounces  of  blood  was  lost,  and  full  twenty  ounces 
went  into  the  stomach. 

September  50th.  Morning. — Pulse  36  :  temperature  Q84-0.  The 
blood  was  examined  by  microscope,  and  found  normal. 

October  1st.  Morning. — Pulse  39  ;  temperature  ioo°. 

October  2nd.  Morning. — Pulse  39;  temperature  ioii°. 

October  3rd.  Morning. — Pulse  48  ;  temperature  ioo|°. 

October  4th.  Morning. — Pulse  40  ;  temperature  99^°.  The  eyes 
becoming  suffused.  Blood  examined,  no  parasite  found.  Has  con¬ 
tinued  to  feed  well. 

October  3th.  Morning. — Pulse  44  ;  temperature  I02±\ 

October  6th.  Morning. — Pulse  56;  temperature  I03f°.  Visible 
mucous  membranes  very  yellow ;  slight  oedema  of  the  legs. 
Blood  examined,  parasites  found  swarming  and  very  active,  but 
many  of  them  are  much  more  slender  and  transparent  than  they 
are  usually  seen  in  advanced  cases. 

October  7th.  Morning. — Pulse  64  ;  temperature  103J-0.  Con¬ 
siderable  oedema  in  all  the  legs  ;  petechiae  on  the  membrana 
nictitans  and  vagina  very  marked  ;  gait  is  weak  and  stiff — 
in  short,  she  has  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  Surra  well 
developed. 

I  was  not  able  to  continue  my  observations  of  this  case. 

Remarks. — No  parasites  found  in  the  blood  of  this  mare  five- 
and-a-half  days  after  she  drank  the  Surra  blood,  but  two  days 
later  they  were  found  swarming  in  each  drop.  The  outward 
symptoms  characteristic  of  Surra  appeared  with  the  advent  of 
the  parasites.  In  this  case,  as  in  those  inoculated,  there  was 
first  a  depression,  and  then  an  abnormal  elevation  of  temperature, 
marking  the  transition  period  from  health  to  disease,  which  did 
not  follow  the  introduction  of  the  pint  of  blood  into  the  stomach 
so  soon  as  it  did  the  three  drams  under  the  skin. 
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Appendix  F. 


Table  showing  Variations  in  the  Pulse,  Temperature,  and  Blood,  etc.,  of 
Case  6.  Disease  transmitted  by  drinking  blood,  29th  September. 


Date. 

1880. 

Morning 

or 

Evening. 

Pulse. 

Temperature 

of 

Rectum. 

Blood,  etc. 

Sept.  29. 

E. 

38 

I  oof 

Blood  normal. 

»  3°* 

M. 

36 

984 

Ditto. 

Oct.  1. 

M. 

39 

IOO 

Not  examined. 

,,  2. 

M. 

39 

101I 

Ditto. 

5)  3* 

M. 

48 

I  oof 

Ditto. 

j>  4* 

M. 

40 

99f 

Blood  examined.  No  parasite 

found.  Eyes  suffused. 

5* 

M. 

44 

102* 

Blood  not  examined. 

,,  6. 

M. 

56 

103! 

Blood  examined.  Parasites  swarm¬ 
ing.  Membranes  very  yellow. 
(Edema  of  legs. 

}>  7- 

M. 

64 

103! 

Parasites  as  yesterday.  Much 

oedema  of  the  legs.  Petechise  of 
the  eyes  and  vagina.  All  the 
symptoms  of  Surra  well  marked. 

Appendix  G. 

Case  7  ( Experimental ). — Dun  Mare.  Aged  9.  Regimental  No. 

1,823,  of  the  1st  Punjab  Cavalry. 

September  30 th>  1880.  Morning. — This  mare  was  selected  for 
experiment,  like  case  6,  to  know  whether  the  disease  may  be 
transmitted  by  the  stomach.  She  is  in  good  health,  marched  in 
with  the  regiment  a  few  days  ago  from  Cabul,  so  she  has  not 
been  exposed  to  the  local  influences,  which  are  supposed  by 
residents  to  lay  the  seeds  of  the  disease  in  the  horses  during  the 
hot  season,  to  develop  many  weeks  afterwards.  She  is  to  be  cast 
for  a  severe  lameness  (Ringbone).  Her  pulse  36 ;  temperature 
ioo°.  The  blood  is  free  from  parasites,  and  appears  in  all  respects 
normal.  The  mucous  membranes  are  of  normal  colour,  having 
no  shade  of  the  yellow  characteristic  of  Surra.  Twenty-four 
ounces  of  blood  was  drawn  from  the  jugular  of  case  4,  and 
administered  as  a  draught  without  any  delay.  She  coughed  very 
little  in  taking  it,  but  I  think  about  four  ounces  were  lost  and 
full  twenty  ounces  went  into  the  stomach. 
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October  i st.  Morning. — Pulse  3 6  ;  temperature  99I0. 

„  2nd.  Morning. — Pulse  34;  temperature  ioo|°. 

„  3 rd.  Morning. — Pulse  35  ;  temperature  ioof°. 

„  4 th.  Morning. — Pulse  35  ;  temperature  99?°.  Fed  well 
until  yesterday,  when  she  only  took  half  her  allowance  of  grain. 
All  the  visible  mucous  membranes  are  yellow  with  petechiae. 

October  5 th .  Morning. — Pulse  39;  temperature  Ioo|°.  Fed 
yesterday  three-quarters  allowance  of  grain. 

October  6th.  Morning. — Pulse  52  ;  temperature  1030.  Blood 
examined,  many  parasites  found,  but  not  swarming  as  they 
first  appeared  in  cases  5  and  6.  They  are  very  active ;  most  of 
them  are  more  slender  and  transparent  than  usual  in  advanced 
cases.  There  is  no  oedema.  The  visible  mucous  membranes  are 
very  yellow  with  petechiae  well  marked,  especially  the  vagina. 
Fed  three-quarters  allowance  of  grain  yesterday  ;  thirsty. 

October  7th.  Morning. — Pulse  39  ;  temperature  ioo|°.  Refused 
grain  yesterday,  but  ate  all  the  grass. 

October  8th.  Morning. — Pulse  36  ;  temperature  99!°.  There  is 
some  oedema  of  the  legs.  Fed  well  yesterday,  all  the  grain  and 
grass. 

October  gth.  Morning. — Pulse  49  ;  temperature  105°.  Fed  well 
yesterday. 

October  16th.  Morning. — Pulse 60;  temperature;  103?0.  I  was 
not  able  to  see  this  mare  during  the  past  week.  I  find  her  greatly 
reduced  in  condition,  though,  I  am  told,  she  has  fed  little  short  of 
full  allowance  of  grain,  and  all  the  grass.  There  is  oedema  of  the 
abdomen  and  legs.  Mucous  membranes  not  so  yellow,  but  very 
pale  ;  anaemic.  Blood  examined,  few  parasites  found  ;  they  were 
active.  Observations  of  this  case  ceased. 

Remarks. — The  mucous  membranes  first  showed  the  peculiar 
yellow  colour  as  in  Surra  on  the  fifth  morning  after  the  Surra 
blood  was  taken,  and  the  parasite  was  found  on  the  seventh 
morning.  The  depression  of  temperature  was  only  slight. 

This  case  fully  confirms  the  experiment  of  case  5,  that  the 
disease  Surra,  with  its  peculiar  blood  parasite,  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  drinking  the  blood  of  Surra,  as  well  as  by  subcutaneous 
inoculation  ;  also,  that  it  takes  longer  for  the  virus  to  pass  into  the 
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circulation  by  drinking  much  of  the  blood  than  by  injecting  a 
little  of  it  beneath  the  skin. 

The  four  experiments  together  prove  that  the  common  idea 
of  the  seeds  of  the  disease  lying  dormant  in  the  system  for  many 
weeks  is  entirely  wrong.  When  the  disease  is  taken  in  the 
normal  way,  probably  its  incubative  stage  is  never  much  over  a 
week. 


Appendix  G. 


Table  showing  Variations  in  the  Pulse,  Temperature,  and  Blood,  etc.,  of 
Case  7.  Disease  transmitted  by  drinking  blood,  30th  September. 


Date. 

1880. 

Morning 

or 

Evening. 

Pulse. 

Temperature 

of 

Rectum. 

Blood,  etc. 

Sept. 

JO. 

M. 

IOO 

Normal. 

Oct. 

I. 

M. 

36 

99! 

Blood  not  examined. 

55 

2. 

M. 

34 

IOC? 

Ditto. 

55 

n 

J- 

M. 

35 

loot 

Ditto. 

55 

4* 

M. 

35 

99§ 

Membranes  yellow,  with  petechiae. 

33 

5- 

M. 

39 

1003 

Blood  not  examined. 

33 

6. 

M. 

52 

103 

Blood  examined.  Many  parasites 
found. 

33 

7- 

M. 

39 

loot 

Blood  not  examined. 

33 

8. 

M. 

36 

993 

Ditto.  CEdema  of  the  legs. 

33 

9- 

M. 

49 

105 

Ditto. 

33 

16. 

M. 

60 

1 033 

Blood  examined.  Few  parasites 
found.  (Tdema  of  the  abdomen. 
All  symptoms  of  Surra  well 
marked. 

Appendix  H. 

Experiment  with  Surra  Blood  and  Dead,  Parasites. 

In  the  course  of  my  examination  of  the  Surra  blood  parasite, 
I  noticed  that  it  died  with  the  blood,  and  soon  afterwards 
dissolved,  or  disappeared  somehow,  so  that  it  could  not  be  found. 
I  failed  completely  to  preserve  it  for  twenty-four  hours  as  a 
microscopic  specimen,  with  the  blood,  to  send  to  friends  interested 
in  these  organisms.  In  this  respect  it  contrasted  greatly  with  the 
bacteria  family.  Having  succeeded  in  transmitting  the  disease 
to  the  two  horses  which  had  the  living  blood  containing  the 
parasite  poured  into  the  stomach,  I  was  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  disease  could  likewise  be  transmitted  by  the  Surra 
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blood  twenty-four  hours  after  it  was  drawn,  when  the  parasites 
disappeared  from  it.  There  was  another  question  which  I  wished 
to  prove  at  the  same  time.  The  dead  horses  have  always  been 
given  to  the  jackals,  etc.,  instead  of  being  buried,  and  I  am 
told  the  skeleton  is  often  cleaned  by  them  in  one  night.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  jackals,  after  eating  the  Surra  flesh 
(containing  the  blood),  go  to  drink  at  the  channels  which  supply 
the  tank  from  which  horses  get  water,  and  some  of  the  blood 
would  be  conveyed  by  them  to  that  water.  Is  the  disease  spread 
by  that  means  ? 

October  8th,  1880. — The  officer  commanding  1st  Punjab 
Cavalry  was  good  enough  to  place  at  my  disposal  two  healthy 
horses  for  this  experiment — regimental  No.  72,  aged  18,  and 
No.  302,  aged  13,  on  the  list  to  be  cast  for  chronic  lameness. 
The  two  marched  in  a  few  days  ago  from  Cabul.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  outward  sign  of  Surra  in  them,  and  their  blood  is 
free  from  parasites.  Yesterday  morning  blood  was  drawn  from 
the  jugular  vein  of  grey  mare,  case  6  (Appendix  F),  and 
defibrinated  ;  it  contained  the  parasites  of  Surra  innumerable  in 
every  drop,  and  very  active.  It  was  then  thoroughly  mixed  with 
three  times  its  bulk  of  water  from  the  well,  which  the  horses 
drink,  and  allowed  to  stand  covered  in  the  pharmacy  until  this 
morning.  Twenty-four  hours  after  it  was  thus  treated  I  stirred 
it  well  up,  and  examined  some  of  it  by  the  microscope ;  no 
parasite  could  be  found.  It  had  no  bad  smell,  or  any  sign  of 
decomposition.  Five  ounces  of  the  blood-and-water  mixture 
were  now  added  to  thirty- five  ounces  of  fresh  water,  and  given  as  a 
draught  to  No.  72.  Twenty  ounces  of  the  blood-and-water 
mixture  were  mixed  with  twenty  ounces  of  fresh  water  and  given 
as  a  draught  to  No.  302.  Both  animals  were  fasting. 

October  18th. — Ten  days  have  elapsed  without  any  ill  effects 
to  these  horses.  They  have  no  outward  sign  of  Surra  and  no 
blood  parasite.  Judging  from  the  incubative  stage  in  the  other 
horses,  I  suppose  the  result  of  this  experiment  is  negative.  I 
leave  for  Simla  to-morrow,  and  request  to  be  informed  should 
one  of  these  ultimately  prove  affected. 

October  30 th. — I  have  heard  nothing  more  of  these  cases, 
therefore  conclude  they  prove  the  negative.  The  failure  goes  a 
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long  way  to  prove  that  the  disease  is  communicated  by  the 
parasite,  and  not  by  any  chemical  change  in  the  blood  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  parasite,  as  is  contended  by  those  who  disbelieve  in 
the  theory  of  living  organic  germs  causing  specific  diseases. 

Appendix  I. 

Surra  transmitted  from  Horse  to  Dog. 

October  ^th,  1880. — A  pariah  dog  and  a  bitch  were  inoculated  in 
two  separate  parts  of  the  neck  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
two  separate  drams  of  blood  containing  the  parasite,  freshly 
drawn  from  the  jugular  of  ahorse  suffering  from.  Surra.  They 
are  also  allowed  to  drink  the  blood  and  eat  the  flesh  of  a  horse 
which  died  of  the  disease.  The  dogs  are  thin,  but  they  appear 
in  good  health,  and  I  could  find  no  parasite  in  their  blood,  or 
anything  abnormal.  The  bitch  has  a  sucking  pup  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks  old,  in  good  health  and  free  from  blood  parasites 
also  ;  he  has  not  been  inoculated,  and  I  have  directed  the 
mihtar  in  charge  not  to  give  him  any  blood  or  flesh.  The 
mihtar  himself  eats  the  flesh  of  horses  which  die  of  Surra,  after 
it  is  cooked  and  salted  and  peppered. 

October  i6tk. — Blood  of  the  dog  examined  :  it  contains  a  very 
large  increase  of  white  corpuscles,  but  no  parasite  could  be 
found  in  three  drops  examined. 

Very  few  parasites  of  Surra  found  in  the  blood  of  the  bitch. 
I  was  about  giving  up  the  search  before  I  found  one.  Her  blood 
has  also  a  large  increase  of  white  corpuscles.  Both  the  dog  and 
the  bitch  are  more  thin  than  they  were,  and  they  look  miserably 
ill,  with  a  catarrhal  discharge  from  the  eyes ;  but  I  do  not  find 
the  mucous  membranes  yellow,  nor  any  petechim  such  as  horses 
have  in  Surra.  The  blood  of  the  pup  is  swarming  with  active 
Surra  parasites  ;  he  is  thinner  too,  for  he  gets  little  milk  from  his 
mother,  but  he  is  playful,  and  shows  no  sign  of  illness.  The 
mihtar  in  charge  declares  that  the  pup  has  had  no  blood  or 
flesh,  nothing  but  his  mother’s  milk  ;  but  I  have  strong  reason 
for  doubting  that,  and  this  experiment  alone  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  prove  that  the  parasite  may  be  transmitted  through  the 
mammary  gland  with  milk,  though  it  may  ultimately  serve  to 
corroborate  future  experiments  in  that  direction. 
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October  22nd. — Arrived  at  Simla  this  morning  with  the  pup. 
Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  F.  F.  Collins  called  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  saw  the  parasites  in  the  blood  in  countless  numbers, 
but  they  are  not  so  active  as  they  were. 

October  23 rd. — Mr.  Collins  called  again  this  morning,  and 
found  every  red  corpuscle  of  the  blood  quivering  from  the 
motion  of  the  parasites — there  seemed,  as  he  remarked,  as  many 
parasites  as  there  were  red  corpuscles,  but  only  few  of  them 
pulled  the  corpuscles  about.  Mr.  Collins  noticed  them  separa¬ 
ting  the  corpuscles  from  the  others.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
cold  at  Simla  was  the  reason  for  their  inactivity.  At  Dera 
Ismail  Khan  the  metal  of  my  microscope  felt  uncomfortably 
hot  very  often  when  I  was  working  at  it,  whereas  here  it  feels 
cold.  I,  therefore,  put  a  slide  with  the  blood  this  morning  upon 
a  heated  plate  under  the  microscope,  and  it  had  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  the  parasites  in  making  them  more  active. 

October  25  th. — Veterinary  Surgeon  Poyser,  of  the  Carabiniers, 
called  to  see  the  parasites.  Several  drops  of  fresh  blood  were 
examined,  but  very  few  were  found — only  about  ten  or  fifteen  in 
each  drop — and  they  were  very  inactive,  but  larger  in  size  than 
they  were  on  the  23rd. 

October  26th. — Dr.  Lewis,  special  assistant  to  the  Sanitary 
Commissioner,  and  one  of  the  best  authorities  upon  blood 
parasites,  called  this  morning,  and  examined  the  parasites,  which 
are  in  number  and  appearance  as  they  were  yesterday.  He 
thinks  they  are  of  the  same  class  or  family  of  organisms  as 
what  he  found  in  the  blood  of  rats,  and  described  in  the  “  Micro¬ 
scopical  Journal,”  January,  1879,  though  they  do  not  appear 
exactly  the  same.  He  believes  they  are  of  the  lowest  order  in 
the  animal  kingdom. 

October  30 th. — This  morning  I  met  Surgeon  General  Cuning- 
ham  by  appointment  at  Dr.  Lewis’s  laboratory  for  a  further 
examination  of  these  parasites,  but  though  six  drops  of  fresh 
blood  from  the  pup  were  examined,  not  one  could  be  found. 
The  dog  is  growing  and  improving  in  condition  ;  he  shows  no 
sign  of  ill  health.  As  I  am  under  orders  to  proceed  to  Assam 
as  soon  as  I  can  to  investigate  a  disease  there,  I  have  handed 
the  animal  over  to  Dr.  Lewis,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  In  this 
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investigation,  and  he  will  watch  whether  the  parasites  reappear, 
and  if  they  do  he  will  study  them. 

November  3 rd . — Dr.  Lewis  reports  :  “  Many  of  the  organisms 
present  in  the  pup’s  blood  to-day.  I  showed  them  fresh  to  Dr. 
Cuningham.  The  dog  appears  to  be  getting  on  famously.’’ 

This  agrees  with  my  observations  in  the  horse,  that  the 
parasites  come  and  go  in  successive  broods. 

Appendix  K. 

Notes  upon  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Horse-  lines  at  Dera 

Ismcal  Khan ,  and  Outposts . 

1.  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  29 th  September ,  1880. — Headquarters  4th 
Punjab  Cavalry,  242  sabres.  The  station  is  situated  upon  the 
west  bank  of  the  Indus.  The  soil  is  alluvial  mud  and  sand,  fertile 
where  it  can  be  irrigated.  The  horses  stand  on  open  lines,  raised 
about  a  foot,  which  are  kept  in  fair  condition.  The  climate  is 
exceedingly  dry,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  monsoon,  and  the 
annual  rain-fall  of  the  district  is  exceedingly  small ;  cultivation  is 
carried  on  entirely  by  irrigation.  The  best  grasses  growing  in  the 
district  are  Sain  (or  Sen),  Dhoob,  Dhab ,  and  Keo.  Sain  is  said 
to  be  preferred  by  the  horses,  and  it  contains  better  feeding ;  it 
appears  to  suit  the  soil  and  climate  better  than  dhoob.  Dhab 
and  keo  are  inferior  grasses,  and  are  not  used  except  when  the 
others  are  scarce.  But,  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil,  no  grass  of  any  kind  fit  for  use  can  be  obtained  for 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  then  horses  are  fed  on  Bhoosa,  or 
chopped  straw.  Grain  good  ;  barley  bad.  The  water  for  drink¬ 
ing  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan  is  obtained  from  wells.  There  are  two 
wells  at  the  horse-lines,  one  in  front,  and  one  in  the  rear.  The 
immediate  surroundings  of  both  wells  were  in  a  filthy  state,  black 
mud  and  green  slime  all  round  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mouth  of 
the  wells,  on  the  brick  platform,  etc.  The  bhis'cis’  bullocks  stood 
upon  the  edge  of  the  well  dropping  dung  within  three  feet  of 
it.  The  platform  at  the  top  of  the  well  was  originally  flat,  it  is 
now  worn  unevenly,  so  that  there  are  many  depressions  to  retain 
water  and  dirt,  stagnant,  exposed  to  the  hot  sun,  breeding-places 
for  many  kinds  of  infusorial  life,  The  men,  according  to  custom, 
stand  on  this  unevenly  flat  top  of  the  well  to  bathe  their  bodies 
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every  morning,  and  of  necessity  some  of  the  dirty  water  runs  in¬ 
to  the  well.  The  bhistis  I  saw  walk  through  the  black  mud  and 
green  slime,  and  stand  with  their  slimy  feet  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  well  while  they  drew  the  water,  and  the  slime  trickled  down 
from  their  feet  into  the  well.  After  seeing  all  this  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  many  infusoria  visible  to  the  naked  eye  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun  passing  through  a  clear  glass  bottle,  with  the  water 
fresh  drawn.  These  remarks  apply  to  both  the  wells.  They 
ought  to  be  periodically  cleaned  out,  and  a  wall  built  round  the 
edge,  two  feet  high,  the  top  of  this  wall  to  be  made  slanting 
in  so  that  no  one  could  stand  on  it,  and  the  platform  made  to 
slant  out  so  that  no  water  could  remain  upon  it ;  the  platform 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  puckha  drain,  and  a  similar  drain 
should  lead  from  that  to  a  distant  channel.  The  wells  should 
also  be  covered. 

2.  The  natives  appear  to  have  no  notion  of  cleanliness  apart 
from  what  is  ceremonial,  and  they  will  drink  any  filthy  water  so 
long  as  they  get  it  within  their  ceremonial  rules  of  religion? 
which  accounts  for  many  of  their  diseases.  There  is  an  idea 
too  common  among  British  officers  that  any  water  which  is  used 
by  the  sowar  is  good  enough  for  his  horse,  and  that  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  interfere  between  the  native  and  his  drink.  Now  I  beg 
most  respectfully  to  state  that  so  long  as  that  goes  on  the 
horses  will  be  subject  to  fatal  diseases,  and  much  loss  of  money 
will  be  occasioned  thereby. 

Clean  and  pure  water  ought  to  be  obtained  for  the  horses  irre¬ 
spective  of  any  religious  prejudices  in  favour  of  dirt.  If  it  is 
thought  impolitic  to  dictate  to  the  native  what  he  should  drink, 
surely  we  need  not  fear  if  we  insist  that  the  sowars  horse  shall  live 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  health.  It  may  not  be  impolitic 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  costs  more  to  get  a  good  horse  than  a 
man  to  serve  in  the  army. 

3.  There  were  seven  cases  of  Surra  first  reported  sick  at  Dera 
Ismail  Khan  in  1878,  two  in  1879,  and  one  in  1880.  All  fatal. 
Before  I  proceed  to  comment  upon  the  particular  outposts,  I 
shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  geological  features  of  the  dis» 
trict  generally,  and  upon  the  water-system,  which  will  help  to 
make  clear  what  I  may  say  in  respect  to  each  post. 
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4.  The  district  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan  extends  from  the  Indus 
to  our  frontier  at  the  foot  of  the  Suliman  range  of  mountains,  and 
from  Bain  in  the  north  to  Draband  in  the  south.  Roughly- 
speaking,  judging  from  the  map,  it  includes  an  area  of  about  forty 
miles  square.  The  hills,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  are  composed  of 
grey  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  limestone.  Near  the  foot 
of  the  hills  the  ground  is  very  stony,  with  some  rather  large 
boulders  mixed  with  clean  sand,  like  the  dry  shore  of  an  ancient 
sea.  From  there  the  land  slopes  to  the  Indus,  the  soil  at  first 
becoming  less  stony,  more  gravelly  and  sandy,  then  the  gravel 
disappears  and  there  is  more  and  more  of  alluvial  mud  mixed 
with  the  sand  as  we  approach  the  Indus,  but  the  sand  remains 
in  a  large  proportion. 

5.  The  streams  and  rivers  which  come  within  our  borders  from 
the  Suliman  valleys  are  not  allowed  to  reach  the  Indus  except  by 
percolation  through  the  soil.  My  opinion  is,  that  owing  to  its  be¬ 
ing  spread  over  such  an  extensive  area  of  dry,  sandy  soil,  the 
water  is  nearly  all  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  before  it 
reaches  the  Indus. 

6.  As  soon  as  a  river  comes  well  within  our  boundary,  the  na¬ 
tives  dam  it,  and  make  what  they  call  a  “bund.”  From  this  dam 
channels  are  made  to  carry  the  water  in  different  directions  on 
the  plain.  As  these  main  channels  proceed,  they  divide  and  sub¬ 
divide  into  a  perfect  network  of  small  channels,  about  a  foot  wide 
and  a  few  inches  deep,  circulating  round  the  small  enclosures  and 
inosculating  with  each  other.  From  them  water  is  drawn  to  irri¬ 
gate  the  fields  about  the  villages,  and  from  them  men  and  animals 
drink,  until  at  last  the  water  becomes  expended  so  that  the 
channels  cannot  be  conducted  further. 

7.  There  are  very  few  wells  in  the  district  outside  Dera  Ismail 
Khan.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  cultivation  anywhere  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  land  is  irrigated  as  I  have  described,  from  the 
rivers  coming  in  from  the  Suliman  hills.  Beyond  these  networks 
of  irrigation  channels  the  land  is  a  barren  desert. 

8.  These  shallow  courses  are  made  to  circulate  in  a  manner  to 
check  the  too-rapid  flow  of  the  water  and  this  arrest  is  further 
encouraged  by  allowing  sedgy  vegetation  to  grow  freely  in  them. 
I  found  the  water  often  stagnant,  and  exposed  to  a  tropical  sun 
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for  hours,  when  the  channel  was  dammed  at  distant  points  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Nothing  could  be  contrived  more 
favourable  for  the  development  of  the  lowest  forms  of  organic 
life,  animal  and  vegetable,  and  these  I  found  swarming  and  often 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  a  clear  glass  bottle  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  farther  the  channels  are  from  the  main 
arteries,  the  more  does  the  water  approach  the  condition  of  marsh 
water,  and  we  should  expect  animals  who  drink  such  water  to  be 
infested  by  parasites  found  in  animals  pastured  on  marsh  lands. 
Accordingly,  I  found  flukes  in  the  livers  of  two  of  the  horses 
which  suffered  from  Surra.  The  fluke  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
parasite  in  the  liver  of  the  horse.  I  never  saw  one  before,  and  very 
few  veterinary  surgeons  ever  have  found  one  in  that  animal, 
though  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  ass  in  England,  because 
he  is  ill  cared  for  and  pastured  on  waste  places,  commons,  etc., 
where  the  land  is  more  or  less  of  a  marshy  character,  and  the  water 
stagnant.  The  presence  of  the  flukes  in  the  livers  of  these  horses 
is  alone  a  proof  that  the  water  which  they  drank  was  not  good* 
The  parasites  could  not  be  traced  to  any  marsh  grass,  for  there 
are  no  marshes  proper  in  the  district,  the  soil  is  too  porous  and 
the  climate  too  dry ;  the  horses  were  fed  on  grass  grown  on  dry, 
sandy  soil,  or  else  on  chopped  straw.  The  bottom  of  all  the 
irrigation  channels  which  I  saw  was  slimy. 

9.  My  opinion  is  that  the  cause  of  Surra  is  taken  in  by  the 
horses  with  the  water  which  they  drink  ;  that  the  dirty  con¬ 
dition  of  the  wells  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  favours  the  development 
of  that  cause  to  some  extent,  but  that  it  is  developed  mostly  in 
water  conveyed  by  shallow,  winding,  sedgy,  slimy  watercourses 
such  as  I  have  above  described,  exposed  to  the  influences  of  a 
scorching  sun  and  a  cloudless  sky. 

10.  There  are  three  ways  of  avoiding  it.  First,  get  pure  well- 
water.  I  am  told  that  no  good  well-water  can  be  got  at  the  out¬ 
posts  by  the  native  mode  of  digging  ;  the  water  obtained  is  far  too 
salty.  Could  not  an  artesian  well  be  made  deep  enough  at  reason¬ 
able  cost  to  obtain  good  water  from  a  lower  stratum  ?  Secondly, 
if  no  good  water  can  be  obtained  from  wells,  the  water  from 
the  irrigation  channels  should  be  boiled  ever y  day  before  the 
horses  drink  it.  Thirdly,  draw  water  for  the  horses  direct 
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from  the  rivers  above  the  irrigation  channels,  by  means  of 
pipes. 

11.  Filtering  the  water  through  a  bed  of  clean  sand  three  feet 
deep  has  been  suggested  to  me,  but  do  not  think  it  would  be 
effective  ;  besides,  the  filter  would  require  very  frequent  renewal, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  native  officers  in  charge  of  the  outposts 
could  be  trusted  to  do  that  properly. 

12.  I  made  the  following  notes  at  the  outposts  which  I  visited : — 

13.  Tonk ,  October  utk,  1880. — One  hundred  sabres,  1st  Punjab 
Cavalry.  The  stables  are  low  sheds,  open  on  both  sides,  the  roof 
only  six  feet  from  the  floor;  the  floor  lower  than  the  ground  outside, 
and  very  uneven.  In  four  out  of  five  stalls  I  examined,  the  soi 
was  impregnated  with  urine  five  or  six  inches  deep  in  the  centre. 
The  roof  should  be  elevated,  and  the  standings  raised  one  foot  at 
least  above  the  surrounding  ground.  The  surface  drains  all  about 
the  lines  are  very  dirty,  with  grass  and  slime  choking  them. 
Water  is  made  to  flow  slowly  through  these  drains  every  day, 
drawn  from  irrigation  channels,  to  promote  the  growth  of  young 
trees  in  the  lines.  There  is  a  small  open  pond  or  tank,  thirty  by 
thirty-seven  paces,  on  the  east  of  the  bazaar,  where  all  the  men 
bathe  ;  the  water  is  stagnant  and  exceedingly  dirty,  full  of  in¬ 
fusoria  and  frogs,  etc.,  with  a  slimy  bottom.  Fresh  water  is  brought 
in  occasionally  from  a  shallow  irrigation  channel,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  wide,  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  river  Zam.  The 
bottpm  of  the  channel  is  slimy,  and  the  flow  of  water  is  intercepted 
by  sedgy  growths  as  well  as  by  its  tortuous  course,  favouring  the 
development  of  low  organisms,  infusoria,  etc.  The  horses  are  now 
supplied  with  water  from  this  tank,  because  the  1st  Punjab 
Cavalry  only  arrived  from  Cabul  on  the  30th  ult.  with  thewar  com¬ 
plement  of  water-carriers,  and  they  say  they  cannot  bring  enough 
water  from  the  other  tank,  which  is  a  little  further  off  on  the  west 
side  of  the  tahsil,  and  from  which,  I  am  told,  the  4th  Punjab 
Cavalry  always  get  water  for  the  horses.  I  visited  the  tahsil 
tank,  and  found  it  covered,  twenty-one  feet  square,  with  about 
three  feet  of  water  in.  It  is  supplied  by  an  exactly  similar  ir¬ 
rigation  channel  as  the  other  tank,  but  is  kept  cleaner,  and  the 
water  is  more  often  renewed.  It  is  dirty  enough.,  but  I  am  told  it  is 
considered  the  cleanest  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  found  the  water 
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in  it  contained  a  great  many  infusoria  visible  to  the  naked  eye  by 
means  of  sunlight  passing  through  a  clear  glass  bottle.  There  is 
no  well  in  the  whole  country  about.  The  grass  at  present  is 
good  ;  grain  and  barley  are  inferior. 

(To  be  continued) 


SERO-FIBRINOUS  PERICARDITIS  IN  A  COW. 

BY  THOMAS  CHAMBERS,  M.R.C.V.S.,  DUDLEY. 

Thinking  perhaps  that  the  following  case  will  interest  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  VETERINARY  JOURNAL, I  send  a  few  particulars. 

I  was  first  called  in  to  see  the  animal  in  question  on  Christmas 
Day  last.  She  had  been  unwell  for  some  days  ;  refused  her  food  ; 
lactation  entirely  suspended  ;  the  extremities  and  surface  of  the 
body  cold  ;  very  weak,  with  great  difficulty  kept  standing  posi¬ 
tion;  pulse  imperceptible  at  the  jaw;  temperature  98°  F.  ;  respira¬ 
tion  slightly  accelerated.  I  diagnosed  the  case  as  one  of  Heart 
Disease.  Prognosis,  death.  Treatment :  gave  diffusible  stimulants 
in  old  ale.  Ordered  her  to  be  well  rubbed  with  wisps,  and  the 
body  to  be  warmly  clothed. 

December  26th. — Seemed  a  little  better.  Pulse  slightly  per¬ 
ceptible  at  the  jaw,  but  very  much  quicker  than  yesterday ; 
temperature  ioo°  F.  Had  taken  a  small  quantity  of  gruel  and 
eaten  a  few  pieces  of  mangold.  Repeated  yesterday’s  treatment. 

December  27th. — Cow  seems  much  better,  stands  up  for  an  hour 
at  a  time  ;  eaten  small  quantity  of  mangold  and  cabbage  leaves. 
Temperature  ioi°  F.  ;  pulse  same  as  yesterday;  ears  and  horns 
warm.  Gave  stimulants  again. 

December  28th. — Seems  to  be  improving.  Temperature  I02Q  F. 
Flas  fed  well.  Pulse  still  much  accelerated  and  weak.  Gave 
half-pint  of  milk.  Repeated  yesterday’s  treatment. 

December  29th. — Seems  to  be  going  on  well.  Temperature 
I02q  F. ;  pulse  same  as  yesterday.  Fed  well.  Gave  Ammon, 
carb.  5iij.,  in  old  ale  night  and  morning. 

December  30th. — Seems  to  be  going  on  as  well  as  possible. 
Gave  pint  of  milk.  Temperature  I02Q  F. ;  pulse  still  weak  and 
accelerated.  Chewing  cud,  and  feeds  well, 

December  31st. — Did  not  see  her. 
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January  1st. -My  pupil  (Mr.  Golden)  saw  her  and  did  not 
think  she  was  so  well.  Temperature  103°.  Refused  all  food 
and  gruel.  Pulse  imperceptible.  Gave  no  milk.  Eyes  very 
glassy.  Gave  Eth.  sulph.  3j.  in  ale  three  times  a  day. 

January  2nd. — Saw  her  myself,  and  agreed  with  pupil’s  opinion. 
W  as  scarcely  able  to  rise ;  and  when  she  did  so,  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  retained  the  position.  Pulse  imperceptible.  Could  not 
detect  cardiac  sounds  by  auscultation.  Breathing  very  much 
accelerated.  Grunts  a  good  deal.  Told  the  owner  she  was  dying, 
and  that  a  post-mortem  examination  would  reveal  increased 
quantity  of  water  in  the  heart’s  sac. 

January  3rd.— Dead. 

I  did  not  see  her  opened,  but  the  owner  said  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  water  in  the  heart’s  sac. 

I  forwarded  the  heart  to  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  through  whose 
kindness  I  received  the  enclosed  report  upon  the  case. 

Mr.  Garside,  M.R.C.V.S.,  examined  the  heart  and  made  the 
following  notes : — 

The  heart  forwarded  by  Mr.  Chambers  shows  the  case  to 
have  been  one  of  Sero-fibrinous  Pericarditis.  Both  visceral 
and  parietal  layers  were  covered  by  false  membranes  varying  in 
thickness  from  J  to  J  in.  Adhesion  only  appears  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  one  point,  viz.,  over  the  right  auricle.  The  large  quantity 
of  fluid  contained  in  the  sac  would  of  course  break  down  or  pre¬ 
vent*  adhesion  to  any  extent  occurring.  As  it  was  poured  out  it 
would  naturally  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  adhesion  might,  still  there¬ 
fore,  take  place  superiorly  to  the  water  line.  The  right  auricle 
was  probably  in  this  position,  hence  the  above-mentioned  union 
between  the  two  layers.  The  false  membrane  of  the  visceral 
portion  was  the  thicker  of  the  two,  and  the  external  portion  of 
the  heart’s  walls  had  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  especially  at 
some  points.  The  surfaces  were  extremely  rough  and  uneven 
owing  to  the  heart’s  action. 

The  posterior  face  of  the  left  ventricle  showed  a  large  ulcerated 
patch.  It  did  not,  however,  extend  into  the  left  ventricle.  This 
seemed  to  point  to  Traumatic  Pericarditis,  but  no  foreign  body 
was  discovered.  Rupture  of  newly-formed  blood-vessels  had  led 
to  the  formation  of  haemorrhagic  patches  in  the  false  membranes. 
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©trttimaK. 

THE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  BILL  OF  1863-4-5-6-7. 

The  recent  successful  attempt  to  emancipate  the  members  of  the  veteri¬ 
nary  profession  from  the  bondage  in  which  they  have  been  held  ever 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal  College,  must  have  recalled  to  the 
mind  of  some  of  the  older  practitioners  the  abortive,  though  long-con¬ 
tinued  effort  made  nearly  twenty  years  ago  with  the  same  object.  The 
history  of  that  attempt  is  not  without  its  value  even  now,  and  conveys  a 
certain  kind  of  instruction  which  should  not  be  lost  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  present  day.  Though  the  desires  of  the  profession  in  1863  were 
of  the  most  modest  and  simple  character,  so  far  as  legislative  protection 
was  concerned,  aud  though  no  fewer  that  five  years  were  occupied  in  the 
discussion  of  the  measure,  yet  it  would  appear  that  very  much  the  same 
influences  which  ail  but  wrecked  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Act  of  1881, 
were  at  work  then  and  defeated  the  attempt.  There  is  much  food  for 
reflection,  if  not  for  gratiflcat  on,  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
Bill  of  nineteen  years  ago,  the  steps  which  were  taken  to  promote  it,  the 
opposition  it  received,  and  its  ultimate  failure,  when  compared  with  the 
Act  of  now’-a-days,  and  its  history  still  so  fresh,  in  one  or  two  respects 
painfully  fresh,  in  the  memory.  Nineteen  years  ago,  and  just  nineteen  , 
years  after  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  obtained,  the  profession 
appears  to  have  become  deeply  alive  to  the  urgency  that  existed  for  pre¬ 
venting  unqualified  men  adopting  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon.  Every  year 
the  number  of  these  persons  appears  to  have  been  on  the  increase,  and 
as  the  graduates  of  the  Royal  College  likewise  increased,  the  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  two  became  stronger  and  fiercer,  and  was  not  always 
in  favour  of  the  qualified  practitioners.  From  a  return  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  1863,  it  is  shown  that  the  number  of  members  of  the  Royal 
College  then  practising  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  only  1,018,  while 
those  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon  was  1,244,  and 
those  who  called  themselves  farriers  1,189.  The  evidence  furnished 
by  these  figures  afforded,  it  is  stated,  “a  striking  corroboration  of  the 
well-founded  and  long-entertained  assurance,  that  the  profession  re¬ 
quires  some  legislative  support.”  At  a  meeting  of  Council  held  in 
April,  1863  (Professor  Simonds  then  President),  a  discussion  took  place 
relative  to  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  for  the  better  protection  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  peti¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  the  obtainment  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  while  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  May  of  that  year  the  subject  was  seriously  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  members  of  the  profession  requested  to  exercise  their 
influence  with  Members  of  Parliament.  At  the  Council  Meeting  in 
October  (Mr.  Ernes,  President),  the  Parliamentary  Committee  produced 
the  draft  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Bill,  which  contained  eight  clauses  ; 
it  was  lengthily  discussed,  and  several  abridgments  and  alterations 
were  made.  As  then  amended,  it  was  agreed  to  ;  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  submit  it  to  the  legal  adviser  of  the  College  for  his 
opinion,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cost  and  the  course  of  procedure  to 
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be  followed  in  order  to  have  it  introduced  into  Parliament.  It  was 
returned  to  the  Council  by  the  legal  adviser,  and  under  the  designation 
of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Act,  we  find  the  following  clauses  : — II.  This 
Act  shall  take  effect  from  the  first  day  of  October,  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four. 

III.  Any  person,  not  being  a  Member  of  the  said  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  who  shall,  after  the  time  appointed  for  this  Act 
coming  into  operation,  take  or  use  the  name  or  title  of  veterinary 
surgeon,  or  who  shall  falsely  represent  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the 
said  College,  or  who  shall  use  any  other  name  or  title  with  intent  to 
lead,  or  whereby  the  public  may  be  led  to  believe  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  said  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  shall,  upon  a  sum¬ 
mary  conviction  for  any  and  every  such  offence,  pay  a  sum  not 
exceeding  Ten  Pounds,  nor  less  than  Five  Pounds. 

The  remaining  clauses  are  of  little  moment,  and  are  related  to  the 
mode  in  which  penalties  are  to  be  imposed ;  the  last  clause  states  that 
“  Any  person,  being  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  actually  practising,  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  on  all  juries 
and  inquests  whatever.” 

It  appears  that  the  time  which  was  occcupied  by  the  Council  (one 
year)  in  giving  the  subject  mature  consideration  and  in  obtaining  legal 
opinions  thereon,  made  it  too  late  to  bring  the  measure  forward  in 
Parliament  as  a  private  Bill ;  and  therefore,  rather  than  postpone  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  another  year,  it  was  deemed  desirable  by  the  President  to 
take  steps  to  introduce  it  as  a  public  Bill  (1 vide  Annual  Report  of 
Council  for  1864).  At  the  meeting  of  Council  in  February,  1864,  the 
President  (Mr.  Ernes )  stated  that  he  had  been  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Holland,  M.P.  for  Eversham,  with  regard,  to  bringing  the  Bill  into* 
Parliament,  and  submitted  notes  relative  to  it ;  and  that  gentleman  had 
given  notice  to  the  House  of  Commons  “  that  he  would  introduce  a  Bill 
for  bettering  the  regulations  of  the  veterinary  profession.”  Mr.  Holland 
was  then  awaiting  further  instructions  from  the  Council,  and  after  a  long 
discussion  at  that  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  “  a  copy  of  the  Counsel’s 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  Bill  he  submitted  to  Mr.  Holland,  and  that 
the  President  and  Secretary  do  wait  upon  that  gentleman  to  ascertain 
the  probable  result  of  bringing  forward  the  measure  in  Parliament.” 

The  Royal  College  issued  a  circular,  stating  the  grounds  for  introduc¬ 
ing  the  measure  as  a  public  Bill,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “  the  Act 
would  not  affect  those  in  actual  practice,  and  who  had  not  graduated,  at 
the  time  it  would  come  into  operation.  It  is  simply  prospective,  and 
its  effect  would  be  to  cause  all  future  candidates  of  the  veterinary  art 
to  study  at  one  or  other  of  the  veterinary  schools.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  probably  acting  upon  the  legal  opinions 
obtained,  the  Council  was  compelled  to  allow  every  non- qualified  person 
in  practice  at  the  passing  of  the  Act ,  to  retain  the  title  oi  veterinary 
surgeon — the  measure  being  merely  a  prospective  one.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  from  the  discussion  that  took  place  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
1864,  that  the  Couucil  desired  even  less  than  this,  for  one  of  the 
speakers  said,  “  I  believe  there  is  no  wish  expressed  that  persons  should 
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not  call  themselves  veterinary  surgeons,  but  that  they  should  not  call 
themselves  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ”  ;  to 
which  the  President  replied,  “that  is  the  object  of  the  Act.”  In  the 
Annual  Report  just  quoted  from,  it  is  announced  that  the  effort  to  secure 
exemption  from  juries  had  failed,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  practi¬ 
tioners  to  secure  the  influence  of  Members  of  Parliament  in  having  the 
Bill  carried  through  the  Legislature.  The  cause  of  the  long  delay  in 
proceeding  with  the  Bill  is  given  by  the  President  at  the  same  meeting. 
“The  Committee  gave  themselves  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  and  they  laid 
their  report  before  the  Council.  The  Council  at  first  eagerly  adopted 
it,  and  agreed  to  every  clause  in  the  Bill,  only  making  slight 
alterations.  Then,  for  some  reason,  I  cannot  tell  what,  the  Council 
altered  their  opinion,  and  seemed  rather  afraii  of  proceeding  with 
the  Bill.  They  said  they  would  have  a  legal  opinion  upon  it,  and 
that  legal  opinion  was  obtained.  But  instead  of  proceeding  with 
the  Bill,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  another  legal  opinion,  which 
postponed  the  time  for  giving  the  Parliamentary  notices.  I  then 
took  it  upon  myself  to  have  it  introduced  as  a  public  Bill.  There  are 
reasons  stated  why  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  public  Bill  ;  but  1  do  not 
expect  it  will  pass  in  that  form.  The  notices  should  have  been  given, 
and  it  should  have  gone  in  as  a  private  Bill;  and  if  that  had  been  done 
we  should  have  drawn  up  petitions,  and  have  pressed  on  the  Bill  as  fast 
as  we  could,  and  then  we  should  have  had  a  chance  of  success.  But  as 
a  public  Bill  I  do  not  think  the  Government  will  take  it  up  ;  the  reasons 
assigned  are  not  strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  adopt  it  as  a  public 
Bill.  As  you  are  about  to  elect  members  of  the  Council  in  the  room  of 
those  who  go  out  by  rotation,  I  advise  you  to  elect  gentlemen  who  will 
protect  your  interests.  Unless  there  is  a  little  pressure  from  without 
upon  the  Council,  I  do  not  think  you  will  succeed  in  getting  the  Bill. 
Twenty  years  have  elapsed,  and  nothing  has  been  done  •  and  if  you  do 
not  take  the  thing  in  hand ,  and  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel ,  nothing 
will  be  done  for  the  next  twenty  years .” 

Another  year  was  allowed  to  elapse,  apparently  without  anything 
more  being  effected  in  promoting  the  Bill ;  for  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
1865,  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  Report,  neither  did  the  President 
(R.  L.  Hunt)  mention  it ;  though  in  the  discussion  there  were  severe 
comments  upon  the  delay  that  had  taken  place,  reflections  on  the 
apathy  of  the  profession  in  supporting  the  Bill,  and  hints  that  too  much  (!) 
had  been  asked  for  in  the  measure- — “  There  appeared  to  be  a  great 
aversion  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the  country  at  large  to 
affording  exclusive  privileges  to  a  profession  besides  “  there  were  many 
members  of  the  Council  who  objected,  without  seeing  their  way  clearly, 
to  exhausting  the  funds  of  the  College  in  applying  to  Parliament  for  the 
advantages  they  all  desired.” 

Nothing  more  is  to  be  learned  in  connection  with  the  Bill,  until  the 
Council  meeting  in  October,  1865  (Professor  Varnell,  President),  when 
a  revised  Bill  was  submitted,  the  only  alteration  being  the  omission  of 
the  clause  relating  to  exemption  from  serving  on  juries.  There  is  the 
following  statement  given  as  a  reason  for  the  Bill  becoming  law  :  “  It  is 
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not,  however,  intended  to  make  the  Veterinary  Medical  Act  retrospec¬ 
tive  in  its  provisions,  nor  to  prevent  any  one  if  those  who  have  falsely 
assumed  the  name  and  profession  of  veterinary  surgeons  from  continu¬ 
ing  to  practise  and  to  call  themselves  as  such.  It  is,  however,  con¬ 
sidered  that  after  the  twenty  years’  notice  given  by  the  Royal  Charter, 
the  time  has  now  arrived  when,  in  justice  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
public,  all  future  encroachments  upon  the  Charter  shall  be  prevented, 
and  that  henceforth  no  one  shall  be  permitted  to  practise  under  a  falsely- 
assumed  name  or  pretence  of  being  a  veterinary  surgeon.  It  will  be 
still  left  open  to  any  one  who  can  get  practice  to  pursue  his  calling  under 
whatever  title  he  chooses ,  providing  only  that  it  does  not  involve  the  false 
representation  that  he  is  a  duly-educated  and  admitted  member  of  the 
veterinary  profession.”  It  was  proposed  that  the  Act  should  take  effect 
from  October  1st,  1866,  and  (clause  iv.)  it  was  not  to  affect  any  person 
who  previous  to  that  date  was  practising  under  the  title  of  veterinary 
surgeon.  The  penalty  was  fixed  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds  nor 
less  than  two  pounds. 

In  1866,  a  small  amount  of  interest  seems  to  have  been  aroused  on 
the  part  of  the  profession,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  three  or  four  com¬ 
munications  which  appear  in  the  professional  journal.  The  opinions 
therein  expressed  are  unfavourable,  others  favourable,  to  the  retention 
of  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon  by  unqualified  practitioners.  At 
the  annual  meeting  held  in  that  year,  the  revised  Bill  is  alluded  to,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  Council,  finding  there  was  considerable  opposition 
to  clause  iv.  of  the  draft,  determined  on  obtaining  the  individu  d  views 
of  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  accordingly  issued  a  circular.  On 
the  replies  received,  another  revised  Bill  was  framed,  clause  iii.  of  which 
reads  as  follows  :  “  Any  person,  not  being  a  member  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  who  shall,  after  the  time  appointed  for  this 
Act  coming  into  operation,  take  or  use  the  name  or  title  of  Veterinary 
Surgeon,*  or  who  shall  falsely  represent  himself  to  be  a  Member  of  the  said 
College,  or  who  shall  use  any  other  name  or  title  with  intent  to  lead,  or 
whereby  the  public  may  be  led  to  believe  that  he  is  a  Member  of  the 
said  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  shall,  upon  a  summary  con¬ 
viction  for  any  and  every  such  offence,  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  Five 
Pounds  and  not  less  than  Two  Pounds;  ”  and  druse  iv.  states  :  “Pro¬ 
vided  nevertheless  that  this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  person  who  shall 
have  assumed  the  name  or  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  prior  to  the  ob- 
tainment  of  the  Charter  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 
The  Council  reported  that  the  Bill  was  then  “in  the  hands  of  two 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  whose  strenuous  support  and 
exertions  the  profession  might  rely.” 

A  special  meeting  of  Council  was  held  on  May  21st,  18 66,  Mr. 
Lawson,  President,  when  it  was  announced  that  Messrs.  Newdegate  and 
Holland,  M.  P ’s,  had  consented  to  have  their  names  placed  on  the  Bill, 
the  former  expressing  the  hope  that  it  might  pass  through  the  Commons 
without  interruption,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  influence  being  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  deputation  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  these  gentlemen,  and  also  with  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce,  Home 
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Secretary  (now  Lord  Aberdare),  with  regard  to  the  Bill,  then  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  On  May  28th,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  President,  Profs. 
Simonds,  Varnell  and  Gamgee,  and  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Coates,  waited 
upon  the  Home  Secretary.  In  discussing  the  portion  of  the  Charter 
implying  that  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon  belonged  exclusively  to 
members  of  the  Royal  College,  Mr.  Bruce  said  he  did  not  consider  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  precluded  non-members  from  designating 
themselves  veterinary  surgeons.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  opposed  to 
the  measure,  but  rather  sought  information  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  Royal  College,  and  the  effect  the  measure  would  have  on  the 
profession  generally ;  he  asked  Mr.  Holland  to  postpone  bringing  the 
Bill  into  Committee  of  the  House  until  he  could  give  the  whole  subject 
his  careful  consideration. 

On  June  nth,  another  special  meeting  of  Council  was  held,  at  which 
was  read  an  anonymous  paper  that  had  been  largely  circulated  among 
Members  of  Parliament,  entitled  “  Reasons  why  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’ 
Bill  should  not  pass.”  The  opposition  was  evidently  got  up  by  those  in 
and  out  of  the  profession  who  were  agitating  for  a  Chartered  College  for 
Scotland,  and  the  reasons  were  largely  founded  on  misrepresentations  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  Act.  The  paper  is  published  in  the 
Veterinarian  for  1866  (p.  617).  At  the  meeting  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  opposition  was  indicated,  and  another  deputation  was  appointed 
to  attend  a  conference  at  the  House  of  Commons.  Another  special 
meeting  of  Council  was  held  on  June  25th,  and  again  on  July  4th,  at 
which  the  opposition  was  considered  and  discussed,  the  chief  opponent 
of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  being  one  of  the  Members  of 
Parliament  for  Edinburgh.  The  Bill  had  been  postponed  in  the  Commons 
in  consequence  of  the  House  not  meeting  for  business ;  and  Mr. 
Holland  being  obliged  to  leave  town,  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Newdegate.  For  July  23rd,  1866,  we  read  in  the  Parliamentary 
Intelligence  that,  u  on  the  order  for  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Veterinary  Bill  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Newdegate  explained  its  objects  ; 
but  added  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  press  it  then,  and  he  would 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Corry  said  he  had  received 
representations  from  both  sides  respecting  the  Bill,  and  the  discrepancy 
between  the  statements  was  so  great  as  to  make  it  no  easy  task  to  give  a 
decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  was  glad  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Newdegate  to  press  the  Bill  that  session,  as  he  was  going  to 
suggest  to  him  to  withdraw  it  and  give  time  for  further  consideration.” 
After  some  further  discussion  by  two  Scotch  members  (Messrs.  McLaren 
and  Leslie),  opponents  of  the  measure,  the  order  for  Committee  was 
discharged,  and  the  Bill  was  withdrawn.  At  the  Council  meeting  in 
October,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  to  the  effect  “  that 
the  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Bill  was  withdrawn  for  the  session,  and  that  in 
the  meanwhile  Government  had  promised  not  to  grant  a  Charter  to 
Scotland  during  the  recess.” 

In  the  years  1867-8,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  W.  Field,  junr., 
little  allusion  seems  to  have  been  made  at  the  Council  meetings  to 
further  progress  with  the  Bill.  At  the  commencement  of  the  first- 
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mentioned  year,  there  appears  to  have  been  some  hope  that  it  would 
be  again  introduced  into  Parliament,  though  the  question  of  a  Charter 
for  Scotland  was  evidently  throwing  it  into  the  shade.  In  February 
a  deputation  waited  upon  the  Right  Hon.  H.  T.  L.  Corry,  M.P.,  to 
protest  against  this  Charter  being  granted,  and  also  to  advocate  the 
obtainment  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Corry  promised  that  he  would  give  his 
best  consideration  to  the  matter.  At  a  special  meeting  of  Council  held 
in  March,  it  was  suggested  that  application  for  the  Bill  should  be  pressed 
forward  as  early  as  possible ;  and  at  another  special  meeting  in  the  same 
month  the  amended  Bill,  without  alteration  in  the  draft,  was  again  con¬ 
sidered.  It  was  then  thought  “  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing 
it  before  the  House,  as  it  was  only  by  its  being  kept  constantly  before 
the  public  and  the  House  that  it  would  ultimately  be  obtained.  It  was 
further  considered  that  the  Bill  ought  to  take  the  very  first  position  in 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  profession,  and  that  it  should  supersede 
any  other  measures  having  for  their  object  the  advancement  of  their 
common  art.  To  enforce  the  claims  of  the  profession,  it  was  suggested 
that  a  general  meeting  of  the  profession  be  called  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  objects  of  the  Charter,  and  the  propriety  of  drawing 
up  a  petition  for  the  obtainment  of  the  Bill,  which  should  be  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  profession,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament ;  and  that  the  question  of  the  Bill  should  take  precedence 
of  any  other  matters  of  a  political  character.’-'  The  promoters  of  the 
Scotch  Charter  were  moving  energetically  towards  the  advancement  of 
their  object,  and  in  the  middle  and  end  of  1867,  the  influence  of  the 
Council  appears  to  have  been  exercised  entirely  in  opposing  them.  The 
last  allusion  made  at  the  Council  to  the  Bill  was  in  July,  1876,  when  it 
was  suggested  that  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Newdegate  and  Holland 
should  be  elicited  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  deputation  waiting 
upon  the  vUnder-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
laying  before  him  a  statement  in  favour  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon's 
Bill.  There  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  deputation  was  sanctioned,  and 
nothing  more  appears  to  have  been  done  towards  protecting  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  public.  The  subject  was  before  the  Council  for  the 
long  period  of  five  years  ;  at  ordinary  meetings  and  special  meetings 
during  these  years  it  had  been  lengthily  and  wearily  discussed  ;  solicitors 
and  council  had  drafted,  studied,  amended,  commented,  advised  upon, 
and  drawn  up  reasons  for  the  Bill ;  deputations  had  waited  upon 
legal,  Parliamentary,  and  Government  authorities ;  and  heavy  expenses 
had  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Royal  College,  and  yet  all  terminated  in  a 
fiasco — a  termination  largely,  if  not  altogether  due  to  the  promoters  of  the 
Charter  for  Scotland.  The  movement  for  the  obtainment  of  the  Bill 
was  at  that  time  instituted  solely  by  the  profession,  and  was  consequently 
a  total  failure,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  modesty  of  the  demand.  Had 
the  Bill  been  passed  in  its  final  shape,  it  would  not  have  suppressed  the 
empiric,  the  pretender,  and  the  shameless  impostor ;  and  though  it 
would  have  rendered  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  exclusively  the 
property  of  the  qualified  practitioner,  either  from  the  passing  of  the 
Act  or  from  the  date  of  the  Charter  (but  this  even  at  that  time  would 
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never  have  been  granted),  yet  it  conferred  no  other  advantages,  and 
would  have  benefited  the  profession  very  little  indeed.  Had  another 
attempt  been  made  on  the  same  lines  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
1 863-6  7,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same — signal  failure.  Every  year  the  task  was  becoming  more 
difficult,  as  the  number  of  unqualified  practitioners  had  greatly  increased 
and  was  daily  being  added  to  ;  while,  as  has  ever  been  the  case  with 
the  profession  in  this  country,  there  were  those  who,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  would  have  tried  to  defeat  any  measure  of  this  kind,  no  matter 
how  reasonable  or  advantageous  it  might  be. 

When  the  history  and  scope  of  the  Bill  of  1863-67  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  Act  now  in  force,  the  profession  may  congratulate  itself 
that,  though  the  evils  of  delay  have  been  serious  enough,  yet  the  benefits 
now  conferred  far  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  sustained  through 
the  collapse  of  the  first  attempt.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no 
profession  in  this  country  ever  obtained  a  legislative  measure  conferring 
such  advantages  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Act  under  which  members 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  now,  and  will  for  the  future, 
pursue  their  calling. 


HORSE  SICKNESS  OR  ANTHRAX  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA:  ITS 
NATURE,  CAUSES,  PREVENTION,  SYMPTOMS,  AND 

TREATMENT. 

BY  JAMES  LAMBERT,  F.R.C.V.S.,  PRINCIPAL  VETERINARY  SURGEON  TO  THE 

FORCES,  NATAL.* 

In  this  paper  the  use  of  technical  and  scientific  terms  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
avoided,  and  what  to  many  persons  may  appear  to  he  very  simple  matters 
are  explained  at  some  length,  and  sometimes  with  reiteration,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  trouble  in  fully  understanding  what  we  wish  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  our  readers. 

Horse  Sickness  is  Anthrax,  therefore  Horse  Sickness  and  Anthrax  in  this 
essay  have  the  same  meaning,  and  are  the  same  malady  ;  but  before  going 
particularly  into  the  subject  of  Horse  Sickness,  we  will  make  some  general 
remarks  on  the  disease. 

Anthrax  is  a  term  used  to  express  a  disease  which  in  different  countries 
attacks  all  animals,  and  which  is  caused  by  the  existence  in  the  blood  and 
fluids  of  the  body  of  a  microscopic  parasitic  organism  of  a  vegetable  nature, 
and  introduced  from  without.  The  results  produced  by  this  parasite — 
scientifically  termed  the  Bacillus  anthracis — will  be  described  as  we 
proceed. 

Anthrax  is  the  most  universal  disease  we  know.  It  attacks  animals  of  all 
kinds  (man  included),  some  species  in  one  region,  some  in  another,  and  even 
birds  and  fishes,  and  no  part  of  the  globe  is  tree  from  it. 

In  his  very  valuable  and  learned  work,  “  Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and 
Police,”  vol.  2,  Mr.  Fleming,  Army  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  says,  “  It 

*  This  Report  was  ordered  to  be  published  for  general  information,  by  the  Governor 
of  Natal,  in  October  last. 
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hasbeen  carefully  described  by  travellers  and  others  as  they  have  observed  it  af¬ 
fecting  animals  in  Siberia,  Lapland,  Finland,  Egypt,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Russia,  Central  Asia,  China,  Cochin  China,  various  parts  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  different  regions  of  Africa,  while  for  European  countries 
the  writings  which  have  been  published  with  regard  to  its  nature  and  pecu¬ 
liar  characteristics,  and  the  damage  it  inflicts,  are  innumerable.” 

In  Scotland  Anthrax  mostly  attacks  sheep,  and  is  there  called  Braxy  ;  in 
England  it  chiefly  assails  cattle,  and  is  commonly  called  Splenic  Fever  or 
Quarter-ill,  Black-leg,  Blain,  etc.  In  France  it  is  called  Charbon,  and  is  an 
awful  scourge  to  sheep.  The  celebrated  Professor  Pasteur,  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Medical  Congress  this  year  in  England,  stated  that  sheep  to  the  value 
of  twenty  million  francs  annually  die  of  it  in  France,  where  certain  districts 
are  notorious  for  it.  In  one,  Beauce,  it  is  calculated  that  the  yearly  loss 
from  this  disease  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  sheep.  Great 
mortality  has  this  year  been  caused  in  many  parts  of  the  Russian  empire 
amongst  horses  and  cattle,  and  also  mankind,  by  the  so-called  Siberian 
Plague,  which  is  Anthrax.  This  disease  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Rinderpest. 

That  many  deaths  have  occurred  to  human  beings  in  Russia  and  other 
countries  from  Anthrax  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise,  because  we  frequently 
have  fatal  cases  in  England  from  the  so-called  “  Wool-sorter’s  Disease.”  This 
malady,  which  is  now  attracting  much  attention,  occurs  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  workmen  handling  Anthrax- 
infected  wool  and  hair.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  bales  of  Eastern 
wool  are  annually  imported  into  England.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
importation  of  fleeces  and  goat’s  hair  which  have  been  cut  from  dead  animals 
— easily  recognized  by  experts — should  be  prohibited,  but  there  would  be  so 
many  means  of  evading  this  that  the  law  would  be  almost  useless.  It 
would  be  so  easy  to  mix  such  wool  with  that  cut  from  healthy  living  animals 
that  endless  expense  and  trouble  would  be  caused  by  the  inspection.  Very 
severe  punishments,  if  they  could  be  arranged  between  the  several  countries 
concerned,  would  alone  prevent  such  dangerous  rascality. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Anthrax  does  not  appear  in  man  and  the  carnivora 
(animals  subsisting  on  flesh)  unless  caught  from  other  animals  ;  but  in 
herbivora  (animals  subsisting  on  grass,  herbs,  vegetables)  and  in  pigs  it 
arises  readily  enough,  and  also  in  many  kinds  of  birds,  including  fowls, 
geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  pigeons,  etc. 

Anthrax  in  some  countries  is  very  contagious,  that  is  45  catching,”  while  in 
others  it  seems  to  be  rarely  or  never  so.  Horse  Sickness  in  South  Africa 
does  not  appear  to  be  contagious.  But  a  disease  like  Anthrax  may  at  any 
time  become  contagious  ;  therefore  they  who  are  wise  will,  even  in  cases  of 
Horse  Sickness,  take  precautions  both  before  and  after  the  affected  animal’s 
death.  Climate  probably  causes  the  differences  in  the  contagious  and  non- 
contagious  character  of  Anthrax. 

Horse  Sickness  in  India  is  called  Loodiana  Fever,  and  is  there  very 
destructive  to  horses,  and  the  greatest  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  contagion.  It  chiefly  shows  itself  by  swellings  about  the  head  and 
neck,  but  its  essential  characteristics  are  the  same  as  those  of  Horse  Sickness 
here  in  Natal. 

In  all  species  of  animals  there  are  certain  common  after-death  appear¬ 
ances  in  the  various  kinds  of  Anthrax,  viz.,  Horse  Sickness,  Charbon,  Blain, 
Gloss-anthrax,  Splenic  Apoplexy,  Siberian  Plague,  etc.,  which  readily 
enable  us  to  see  that  the  maladies  are  only  different  manifestations  of  the 
same  disease.  We  observe  what  plainly  shows  us  that  it  is  an  affection  of 
no  one  particular  part  of  the  body,  but  that  it  is  constitutional,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  pervades  all  parts  of  the  system. 
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Let  us  now,  in  order  to  see  what  kind  of  a  disease  Anthrax  is,  make  an 
examination  of  the  body  of  a  horse  which  has  died  here  in  Pietermaritzburg 
from  Horse  Sickness.  Very  often  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  spot  is  a  great  swelling  of  the  body,  and  a  discharge  of  froth  from 
the  nostrils.  This  froth  is  frequently  as  white  as  snow,  and  sometimes  will 
project  from  the  nose  like  a  large  mass  of  the  purest  cotton  wool.  The 
cause  of  this  peculiar  appearance  will  be  explained  as  we  proceed.  Removing 
the  skin,  we  see  collections  of  yellow  transparent  jelly-like  material  in  and 
between  the  muscles,  and  where  there  is  most  room  for  it,  about  the  neck, 
especially  the  lower  side  of  it  from  the  head  to  the  chest.  There  is  a  quantity 
of  this  gelatinous  substance  about  the  windpipe  (trachea),  and  there  is 
much  of  it  on  the  lungs  and  under  what  is  called  the  pleura,  that  is,  the 
bright  shining  membrane  covering  the  lungs.  There  is  also  plenty  of  it  in 
many  parts  of  the  chest,  the  abdomen,  etc.  If  we  cut  into  the  lungs  we  find 
a  quantity  of  this  jelly  in  the  air-carrying  tubes,  especially  the  windpipe, 
and  the  small  ones  called  the  bronchial  tubes,  into  which  the  windpipe 
divides  so  as  to  allow  air  to  pass  to  all  parts  of  the  lungs.  Now  if  we 
expose  this  citron-coloured  gelatinous  substance  to  the  atmosphere  it  soon 
liquefies,  and  appears  to  turn  to  water  ;  but  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  lungs,  owing  to  their  elasticity  both  before  and  after  death,  it  mixes  with 
the  air,  and  works  up  into  froth,  which,  when  it  appears  before  death, 
speedily  suffocates  the  animal,  a  most  painful  sight  often  witnessed  last  April 
and  May  in  Maritzburg.  Sometimes  there  is  no  frothy  discharge  from  the 
nose  either  before  or  after  death,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  absent  because  little 
of  the  jelly-like  material  is  formed,  or  rather  poured  into  the  air- tubes  of  the 
lungs. 

It  is  the  presence  of  this  jelly-like  substance  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
popular  fallacy  that  Horse  Sickness  is  a  disease  of  the  lungs  ;  but  it  is  no 
more  a  malady  confined  to  the  lungs  than  is  Lung  Sickness,  the  contagious 
Pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle.  The  tact  is  that  these  diseases  attack  and  per¬ 
vade  every  part  of  the  system,  but  show  themselves  to  the  ordinary  observer 
more  in  the  lungs,  because  these  are  very  large  and  open-textured  organs, 
and  therefore  the  products  of  the  malady  find  space  and  suitable  location.  That 
the  Contagious  Lung  Sickness  of  cattle  is  not  a  disease  confined  to  the  lungs 
is  proved  by  preventive  inoculation,  which,  being  employed  on  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  causes  the  usual  fever  without  sensibly  affecting  the  lungs,  which  vital 
organs  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  operation  to  protect.  We  have  not,  then, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  Horse  Sickness,  and  we  may  here  state  that  we 
have  not  Enteric  Fever. 

To  continue  our  post-mortem  examination.  Sometimes  we  find  black 
spots  and  stains  on  the  heart,  and  various  muscles,  and  other  parts.  The 
blood  in  the  blood-vessels  coagulates  very  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  and  is 
dark-coloured  and  tar-like,  and  it  stains  muscles,  etc.,  if  left  long  in  contact 
with  them,  and  often  when  we  cut  into  the  muscles  we  find  these  dark  stains 
inside  them.  Sometimes  we  find  the  tongue  swollen  and  dark-coloured. 
Sometimes  we  find  the  stomach  and  intestines  with  red  and  dark  patches 
Inside  them  as  if  corroded,  which  appearances  have  led  some  observers  to 
erroneously  consider  the  disease  to  be  Enteric  Fever.  If  we  turn  down  the 
eyelids,  and  look  at  what  in  health  is  the  pink  membrane  lining  them,  we  see 
small  claret-coloured  spots  here  and  there  on  it.  All  the  above  appearances 
admit  of  easy  scientific  explanation,  which,  however,  is  here  unnecessary  ; 
suffice  it  now  to  say  that  they  are  clear  indications  of  a  disease  affecting  the 
blood,  and  by  it  all  parts  of  the  body.  Horse  Sickness,  then,  is  a  malady 
which  everywhere  poisons  the  system,  and  which,  as  will  be  further  explained, 
depends  upon  a  living  parasitic  poison  introduced  from  without. 

The  first-described  after-death  appearances  are  those  we  see  in  horses  and 
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mules  in  Natal ;  but  they  are  also,  with  some  variations,  those  usually 
observed  in  Anthrax-destroyed  animals  all  over  the  world.* 

Nature  and  Causes  of  Horse  Sickness. 

We  will  now  specially  consider  that  variety  of  Anthrax  which  in  South 
Africa  is  called  Horse  Sickness.  It  is  a  soil-developed  disease,  produced 
by  a  living  microscopical  organism,  of  a  vegetable  nature,  scientifically 
called  the  Bacillus  anthracis ,  of  which  the  germs  are  exceedingly  minute, 
so  much  so  as  to  be  readily  carried  in  the  air.  These  germs  are  taken  in 
by  the  animal  in  its  food,  or  by  breathing  a  malarious  or  miasmatic  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  contains  them.  Malaria  literally  means  bad  air,  but  we  here 
use  the  term  to  indicate  air  given  off  from  foul  or  marshy  or  swampy  ground, 
and  containing  the  poisonous  germs  which,  when  they  get  into  the  body  of 
a  susceptible  animal,  have  the  power  of  multiplying  themselves  and  causing 
changes  in  the  blood  injurious  and  destructive  to  life.  The  word  miasma 
is  quite  as  good  as  malaria,  and  we  here  wish  it  to  be  understood  as  con¬ 
veying  the  same  meaning. 

In  Natal  the  seasons  are  Spring — August,  September,  October  ;  Summer 
— November,  December,  January;  Autumn — February,  March,  April; 
Winter — May,  June,  July,  August.  The  wet  season,  September,  October, 
November,  December,  January,  February,  March.  The  Horse  Sickness 
season  is  therefore  just  when  we  should  expect,  in  March,  April,  and  May, 
although  cases  now  and  then  occur  in  any  month.  We  saw  an  undoubted 
case  in  a  horse  in  Pietermaritzburg  in  June,  and  in  a  mule  at  Karkloof  in 
August. 

Anthrax  in  all  countries  occurs  most  frequently  in  marshy,  swampy,  and 
low-lying  districts,  and  in  places  where  the  surface  water  does  not  readily 
escape  or  evaporates  very  slowly.  In  Great  Britain,  not  only  the  domesti¬ 
cated  animals,  but  also  mankind  at  one  time  suffered  terribly  from  Anthrax, 
but  good  drainage  and  improved  agriculture  have  in  a  very  great  measure 
banished  it.  There  is  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  such  will  be  the  case  in 
South  Africa.  “  Countries  most  backward  in  agriculture  suffer  most  from 
Anthrax.’’ 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  Natal  colonists  say  that  horses 
which  are  kept  up  and,  fed  in  stables  are  much  less  liable  to  Horse  Sick¬ 
ness  than  those  which  are  turned  out  to  graze  on  dewy  grass,  and  nothing 
is  more  true.  Many  people  aver  that  a  stabled  horse  will  not  take  the 
disease,  but  they  are  mistaken,  as  we  saw  in  Pietermaritzburg  this  year, 
1881.  But  it  is  a practical  fact  that  stabled  horses  are  very  much  less  liable 
to  it,  and,  from  the  foregoing  remarks  about  the  nature  of  the  disease,  we 
can  easily  see  why  it  should  be  so. 

We  must  now  mention  another  colonial  belief,  which  is  that  eating  dewy 
grass  is  bad  and  productive  of  Horse  Sickness  in  many  districts.  Such  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  confined  to  Anthrax  in  South  Africa,  but  it  is  wrell  known  and 
acted  upon  in  other  countries. 

Is  the  dew  theory  tenable  in  practice  ?  It  is  ;  and  as  much  importance 
is  attached  to  it  in  Natal,  we  will  examine  it  at  some  length.  We  have  said 
that  Horse  Sickness  is  a  soil-developed  disease,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  emanation  of  germs  from  the  soil.  Now  it  is  the  current 
belief  among  the  most  advanced  pathologists,  and  we  think  with  very  good 
reason  that  all  miasmatic  and  contagious,  and  infectious  diseases  depend 
upon  living  poisonous  matter,  which  exists  as  very  minute  germs,  and  which 

*  Veterinary  Surgeon  W.  Pallin,  A.V.D.,  while  here  in  last  April  and  May,  made 
many  autopsies  of  horses  which  had  died  of  the  disease.  Some  of  these  I  saw,  as 
well  as  others  after  he  left. 
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living  poisonous  matter  is  introduced  from  without.  We  all  know  that  if  we 
wet  a  piece  of  cloth  and  hang  it  out  in  the  air  it  will  more  or  less  speedily 
dry.  It  does  so  by  what  is  termed  evaporation,  that  is,  the  moisture  passes 
as  vapour  into  the  air,  although  very  often,  in  fact  usually,  we  cannot  see  it 
doing  so.  Thus  it  is  with  the  exceedingly  minute  germs  which  rise  from 
the  soil  and  produce  Horse  Sickness.  They  are  soil-developed,  and  when 
the  watery  vapour  rises  by  evaporation  they  are  entangled  in  it  tnd  float  in 
it,  for  they  are  both  small  enough  and  light  enough  to  readily  do  so,  and  thus 
they  are  carried  to  a  certain  height  into  the  atmosphere.  We  all  know  that 
when  the  dew  “falls”  it  is  only  the  watery  vapour  of  the  air  which  condenses 
on  different  cold  objects  on  the  earth,  in  this  instance  the  grass  ;  conse¬ 
quently  a  great  quantity  of  the  germs  fall  with,  and  become  condensed  in 
the  dew,  and  if  a  horse  eats  much  dewy  grass  he  is  likely  to  get  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  poison  in  a  concentrated  form.  But  why  does  not  the  animal  get 
enough  poisonous  germs  from  the  air  alone  to  cause  Horse  Sickness  ?  So 
he  frequently  does  in  bad  situations,  as  we  shall  presently  understand. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  argued  Irom  this  dew  theory  that  if  we  can  pro¬ 
tect  animals  from  eating  the  dewy  grass  we  can  thereby  be  sure  of  preventing 
Horse  Sickness,  for  it  is  very  probable,  nay  certain,  that  air  containing  germs 
in  sufficient  quantity  will,  if  breathed,  give  access  to  them  through  the 
lungs,  and  so  they  may  enter  the  blood,  as  is  the  case  with  the  germs  pro¬ 
ducing  many  other  diseases.  The  lungs  very  readily  absorb  many  things 
brought  into  them  by  the  atmosphere. 

We  may  here  mention  that  during  the  Zulu  war  we  had  in  the  17th  Lancers, 
on  our  arrival  in  this  country,  nose-bags  of  flannel  issued,  to  filter  the  air  at 
night  and  to  prevent  the  horses  from  eating  the  dewy  grass,  but  we  did  not 
find  those  which  wore  them  less  liable  to  sickness  than  those  without  them. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  such  contrivances  are  constantly  getting 
oat  of  order,  and  besides  are  obviously,  when  we  consider  how  the  disease 
is  produced,  imperfect  and  inadequate  for  the  purpose  intended.  It  is  not, 
however,  here  denied  that  in  some  bad  situations  they  might  be  useful.  We 
may  add  that  in  the  Zulu  campaign  the  17th  Lancers  lost  very  few  horses 
from  Horse  Sickness,  as  it  was  not  the  season  for  it,  and  we  were  fortunate 
in  the  ground  where  the  troops  usually  encamped. 

“  The  morning  dews  have  been  blamed  by  shepherds  for  causing  abor¬ 
tion  and  Anthrax  Fevers,  and  those  who  attend  the  merino  sheep  in  Spain 
do  not  turn  out  their  flocks  from  January  until  June  before  the  sun  has 
dispelled  the  dew,  for  fear  of  the  Basquiila,  Anthrax  Fever  ”  (“Veterinary 
Sanitary  Science  and  Police,”  vol.  i.). 

If  you  will,  in  the  Horse  Sickness  season — and  at  other  times  too — get  up 
very  early  and  ride  on  the  high  hills  around  Pietermaritzburg,  you  will 
frequently  see  many  of  the  valleys,  and  perhaps  parts  of  the  city  itself, 
bathed  in  mist,  which  is  of  course  charged  with  emanations  from  the  soil 
over  which  it  floats  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
some  stabled  horses  were  last  Horse  Sickness  season  destroyed  by  the 
disease.  The  mortality  among  horses  and  mules  in  the  valleys  near  Pieter¬ 
maritzburg  was  great,  though  only  what  we  should  anticipate  in  an  unusually 
bad  Horse  Sickness  season,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

The  mists  and  fogs  which  hang  over  marshes  and  foul  or  swampy  ground 
during  the  night  and  early  morning  are  the  most  dangerous,  because  they 
carry  the  miasmatic  poison-germs  suspended  in  them  ;  hence  at  this  time 
it  is  perilous  for  animals  to  breathe  them. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  are  not  the  mists  on  the  hills  also  injurious  ? 
Because  these  are  not  charged  with  the  results  of  drainage  and  putrefaction  ; 
and  besides,  they  are  simply  formed  by  the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere  being 
condensed  against  the  cold  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  are  quite  different 
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from  those  coming  from  swamps  and  marshes.  Of  course,  if  there  are 
swamps  and  marshes  on  mountains  or  high  plateaux,  such  ground  may  be 
dangerous  as  well  as  that  of  valleys. 

There  is  a  vapour  sometimes  in  the  mornings  about  Curry’s  Post,  where, 
Mr.  Curry  informs  us,  Horse  Sickness,  unless  contracted  elsewhere,  never 
occurs.  Here,  however,  the  vapour  is  that  of  hills,  for  it  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  highest  points  of  Natal.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  saying 
that  all  wet  or  swampy  ground  is  unhealthy  ;  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
think  so  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  avoid  leaving  our  horses  or  mules 
in  or  near  such  places  at  night. 

But  Horse  Sickness  occurred  last  season  on  the  rather  high  ground  of 
Fort  Napier,  and  how  is  that  to  be  accounted  for?  Because  that  ground  is, 
we  think,  for  horses,  foul  ground  ;  and  besides,  Fort  Napier  is  not  really  high 
ground  :  it  is  only  higher  than  the  low-lying  and  notoriously  Horse  Sickness 
producing  ground  around  it. 

But  why  is  ground  that  readily  gives  horses  this  disease  not  also 
injurious  to  men  ?  Such  a  state  of  things  as  ground  or  locality  being 
injurious  to  one  kind  of  animal  in  one  region,  and  not  affecting  other  kinds, 
is  common,  just  as  this  disease,  Anthrax,  in  one  region  attacks  one  species 
of  animal,  while  others  escape,  which  readily  take  it  in  a  different  part  of 
the  globe. 

The  poison-germs  of  Horse  Sickness  may  also,  then,  enter  the  body  through 
the  lungs  from  foul  ground  which  is  not  necessarily  marshy  and  swampy, 
or  from  ground  near  rivers  and  sluggish  streams,  pools,  pans,  etc.  ;  but 
marshes  and  swamps  have  always  been  notorious  for  producing  disease,  as 
has  also  in  many  countries  the  ground  near  rivers.  We  must  not  therefore 
fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  it  necessary  that  ground  must  be  marshy  to 
be  malarious,  for  experience  shows  us  all  over  the  world  that  it  may  be  so 
without  stagnant  water  being  present  ;  but  as  a  rule  we  find  miasma  where 
there  is  marshy  ground  or  stagnant  water,  with  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

During  the  last  wet  season  in  Natal  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  rain 
fell,  and  Horse  Sickness  was  more  destructive  than  had  been  known  for 
years,  and  especially  so  about  Pietermaritzburg.  A  great  quantity  of  rain 
loosens  and  softens  the  soil,  which  being  subsequently  acted  upon  by 
the  heat,  emanations  are  developed  and  get  liberty  to  rise  in  the  air.  Such 
experience,  after  very  much  rain  succeeded  by  great  heat  of  weather,  is 
common  to  all  countries  where  Anthrax  prevails,  and  it  is  a  practical  fact 
that  in  this  country  Horse  Sickness,  like  Anthrax  in  other  countries ,  is 
everywhere  more  prevalent  after  a  remarkably  wet  season.  The  wettest 
season  in  Natal  is  January,  February,  and  March.  All  accounts  here  agree 
that  Horse  Sickness  is  most  prevalent  after  a  very  wet  season. 

Prevention. 

What  do  all  these  things  teach  us  ?  They  tell  us  in  the  most  forcible 
manner  that  prevention  is  much  better  than  cure,  and  they  urge  us  to  take 
steps  to  place  our  horses  and  mules  during  the  sickly  season  as  much  as 
possible  out  ef  the  reach  of  the  soil-developed  poison,  especially  during  the 
night  and  early  morning ,  for  these  are  the  most  dangerous  times  when  the 
foul  poison-germ-charged  mists  and  dews  are  concentrated,  and  are  not 
dispersed  by  the  life-giving  sun.  When  we  can  do  this,  as  we  often  can, 
without  interfering  with  the  animal’s  daily  work,  it  is  an  act  of  folly  not  to 
do  so.  If  we  do  not,  we  cannot  blame  anyone  but  ourselves.  If  we  have 
any  number  of  animals,  and  some  begin  to  be  attacked  by  Horse  Sickness,  we 
ought  at  once  to  remove  the  rest  to  fresh  ground. ,  and  it  should  be,  if  possible, 
high  and  dry,  healthy  ground,  the  higher  the  better,  for  these  soil-developed 
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poisons  appear  only  to  be  able  to  rise  a  certain  distance  from  where  they 
are  usually  produced. 

One  of  the  most  valued  practical  remedies  in  countries  where  Anthrax  is 
more  common  and  more  studied  than  here,  is  a  change  of  attacked  animals 
to  fresh  ground,  and  a  move  of  the  affected  flock  or  herd  of  even  a  few 
hundred  yards  has  often  cut  short  a  violent  outbreak  of  the  disease.  It  must 
not  be  thought  that  the  removal  is  a  failure  because  a  case  occurs  during  the 
first  day  or  two  afterwards,  because  it  may  have  been  contracted  on  the  old 
ground.  But  if  cases  continue  after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  another  move 
should  be  made.  We  witnessed  the  great  value  of  these  recommendations 
this  last  season  in  Pietermaritzburg,  but  in  Natal  people  frequently  appear 
quite  satisfied  to  make  no  change  and  do  nothing,  as  if  Horse  Sickness  were 
some  mysterious  and  unknown  disease,  whereas,  as  we  have  before  said,  it  is 
only  a  variety  of  a  malady  which  has  everywhere  attracted  much  attention, 
and  which  is  more  widely  diffused  than  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

We  saw  last  season  here  a  most  destructive  attack  of  Horse  Sickness  cut 
short  by  moving  the  animals  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  very  much 
higher  ground,  whence  they  did  their  ordinary  work.  With  reference  to  this, 
we  may  again  profitably  say  that  it  is  most  important  to  place  the  animals 
high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poison  during  the  most  dangerous 
time ,  the  night  and  early  morning ,  and  also  where  such  winds  as  there  may 
be  may  have  free  play,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  free  from  poison-germs.  The 
animals  can  come  and  work  in  the  low  ground  and  towns  during  the  day. 
The  explanation  for  this  we  have  already  given. 

We  can  readily  conceive  that,  the  poison  being  living  germs — or,  in  other 
words,  finely  divided  solid  master — it  can  probably  only  be  carried  in  any 
quantity  to  a  certain  height  in  the  atmosphere.  “  It  is  generally  understood 
that  an  elevation  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  marshes  preserves 
animals  from  their  influence,  but  this  differs  very  much  in  different  regions. 
At  Rome,  for  instance,  it  is  sometimes  found  that  an  elevation  of  one  or  two 
stories  will  preserve  human  beings  from  the  ill-effects  of  malaria  ;  while  at 
Vera  Cruz  safety  is  not  assured  at  less  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
malarial  level”  (Fleming’s  “Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police,” 
vol.  i.)  The  celebrated  Professor  Tomassi-Crudelli  attributes  the  malarious 
fever,  or  Roman  Fever  as  it  is  commonly  called,  to  the  presence  of  an 
organism  to  which  the  name  of  Bacillus  malarice  has  been  given. 

It  appears  to  us  exceedingly  probable  that  nearly  all — or  all — of^our  so 
called  specific  diseases,  of  which  Small-pox,  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  Typhoid 
Fever,  Ague,  Cholera,  Diphtheria,  etc.,  are  examples,  will  be  found  to  depend 
upon  living  poison-germs,  and  we  believe  the  discovery — for  most  of  them — 
to  be  a  question  of  no  very  long  time. 

Where  it  is  inconvenient  or  impracticable  to  change  the  situation  of 
animals,  as  those  working  in  towns^  they  should  be  fed  during  the  sickly 
season  on  dry  foods — oat-forage,  mealies,  bran,  etc. — and  no  wet  or  freshly 
cut  grass,  or,  better  still,  no  grass  at  all,  should  be  given.  Horses  and 
mules  should  also  be  kept  from  feeding  on  the  “  flats  ”  or  low-lying  places 
while  the  dew  is  on  the  ground,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  feed  on 
or  near  notoriously  bad  places  at  any  time  during  the  Horse  Sickness  season. 
If  horses  must  be  grazed,  they  should  not  be  turned  out  until  the  sun  is  high 
and  the  dew  is  all  dried  up,  and  they  should  be  brought  up  some  time  before 
sunset.  This  plan  can  be  easily  followed  with  farm-horses.  “  The  best  plan 
with  brood  mares  and  those  which  are  ‘running’  on  the  veldt  is  to  take 
them  up  to  the  highest  possible  healthy  ground  during  the  sickly  time” 
(Browning). 

It  is  obvious  that  if  animals  are  in  stables  or  buildings  located  on  or  sur- 
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rounded  by  foul,  or  swampy,  or  marshy  ground,  or  close  to  slow-running 
streams,  they  must  be  very  liable  to  contract  Horse  Sickness  during  the 
sickly  season.  Such  ground  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  for 

camps,  as  also  ground  near  rivers,  sluits,  ponds,  pans,  etc.,  if  unhealthy- 
looking. 

We  would,  then,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  advise  those  who  have  horses, 
or  mules  which  they  value  to  move  them  from  dangerous  situations,  and 
especially  if  they  have  attacks  among  herds  of  animals.  A  height  of  a 
few  scores  or  few  hundreds  of  feet — the  higher  the  better — may  make  an 
enormous  difference  ;  but  even  if  there  be  no  high  ground  an  immediate 
change  to  a  fresh  and  healthy  situation  is  most  desirable. 

Recently  we  drove  all  along  the  road  to  Newcastle  and  back,  and  lost  no- 
opportunity  of  making  inquiries  from  those  likely  to  have  experience  about 
Horse  Sickness  whom  we  met  on  the  road  or  coming  from  or  going  to  the 
f  ree  State  and  the  Transvaal.  Their  experience,  without  exception,  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  above  arguments,  as  does  also  that  of  very  many  other  stock- 
owners  with  whom  we  have  conversed  on  the  subject  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Now,  than  this,  it  appears  to  us  there  could  be  no  more  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  Horse  Sickness  is  a  soil-produced  disease. 

We  are  informed  that  Weston,  Mooi  River,  is  a  place  free  from  Horse 
Sickness,  unless  the  animal  has  brought  the  disease  from  elsewhere.  People 
at  the  “  Thorns,”  which  are  low-lying,  send  troops  of  brood  mares  in  the 
Horse  Sickness  season  to  Weston,  so  that  they  may  avoid  it.  They  send 
so  many,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  that  between  Mooi  River  and  Harding’s  they 
were  “thick;”  and  that  for  sixteen  miles  below  Weston  the  ground  is 
healthy,  but  farther  on  Horse  Sickness  occurs.  Above  Weston  there  are 
lots  of  swamps,  but  the  very  cold  winds  of  the  Drakensberg  sweep  over 
them,  and  very  probably  clear  away  or  kill  the  germs  of  disease.  All  the 
ground  from  Karkloof  to  Bushman's  River  Hill,  about  nine  or  ten  miles,  and 
from  the  Drakensberg  to  about  ten  miles  below  Weston,  is  healthy — that  is, 
a  district  about  twenty  miles  wide,  and  fifty  long.  We  give  the  above  as- 
one  instance  out  of  very  many  that  have  been  furnished  to  us ;  and  we  may 
also  add  that  at  Lydenburg  they  cannot  keep  horses  in  the  valleys  in  the 
sickly  season  :  they  put  them  for  safety  on  the  hills.  So  it  is  near  the 
Biggarsberg  and  numerous  other  situations. 

It  is  a  popular  opinion  that  Horse  Sickness  disappears  after  the  first  frost, 
but  this  is  erroneous.  The  first  few  frosts  certainly  very  greatly  diminish  it, 
but  this  year  we  had  many  undoubted  cases  in  and  around  Maritzburg, 
which  occurred  subsequent  to  the  first,  and,  in  fact,  several  frosts.  We  ac¬ 
count  for  the  frost,  or  rather  the  cold,  subduing  Horse  Sickness  by  its  killing 
most  of  the  poison-germs  which  cause  the  disease.  We  stated  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  paper  that  the  scientific  term  for  this  parasite  is  Bacillus  anthracis. 
Another  name  for  the  organisms  which  cause  Anthrax  is  Bacteria.  M.  P. 
Miquel  has  recently  stated,  as  a  result  of  his  investigations  (Journal  Chem, 
Soc.,  quoted  in  the  Veterinarian  for  January,  1 88 1 ),  “  The  number  of  Bac¬ 
teria  present  in  the  air  is  very  small  in  winter,  increases  in  spring,  is  still 
higher  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  decreases  rapidly  during  hoar  frosts.” 

Incubatio7i  or  Hatching  of  Horse  Sickness. 

From  the  remark  above  made,  that  Horse  Sickness  is  unknown  in  some 
districts  unless  the  horse  has  brought  it  with  him,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  disease — after  the  poison-germs  have  been  introduced  into  the  system 
has  a  period  of  incubation  or  hatching.  This  means  that  the  poison-germs 
during  this  seemingly  quiet  time  rapidly  multiply  themselves  until  they  be¬ 
come  so  numerous  that  they  most  injuriously  affect  the  blood,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  whole  system.  This  hatching  is  sometimes  of  short  duration, 
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perhaps  only  a  day  or  two  ;  but  oftener  it  is  longer,  three  or  four  or  more 
days.  The  longest  period  recorded  in  Anthrax  is  twelve  days.  After  direct 
or  experimental  inoculation  the  disease  is  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours 
in  showing  itself.  Of  course  direct  inoculation  produces  it  more  rapidly 
than  when  it  is  contracted  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  a  recent  paper  on  Horse  Sickness,  by  Mr.  Duncan  Hutcheon,  Colonial 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  Cape  Colony,  which  appeared  in  the  English  Veteri¬ 
nary  Journal  for  July,  he  narrates  the  inoculation  of  two  horses  and  of 
two  goats  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  blood  from  two  horses  which  had 
died  from  Horse  Sickness.  The  inoculated  animals  in  a  few  days  died. 
More  experiments  in  this  direction  will  perhaps  soon  be  made. 

While  alluding  to  inoculation,  it  may  with  great  advantage  be  related  here 
that  the  celebrated  French  professor  M.  Pasteur  announced  at  the  recent 
Medical  Congress  in  England  that  the  parasitic  organism  the  Bacillus 
anthracis ,  from  the  bodies  of  Anthrax-destroyed  animals,  can  be  so 
cultivated  in  the  laboratory,  in  successive  generations,  as  to  destroy  almost 
all  its  poisonous  property.  It  is  in  this  condition  used  to  inoculate  healthy 
animals  as  a  protective  or  preventive  measure  ;  and  of  fifty  sheep  given  for 
the  experiment,  twenty-five  received  this  protective  inoculation,  and  twenty- 
five  were  left  alone.  In  a  fortnight  afterwards  all  the  fifty  were  inoculated 
from  other  virulently  infected  sheep:  the  twenty-five  previously  protectively 
inoculated  ones  suffered  scarcely  at  all,  the  twenty-five  others  all  died  within 
fifty  hours.  This  discovery,  towards  which  the  famous  veterinary  pro¬ 
fessors  MM.  Chauveau  and  Toussaint  have  much  contributed,  opens  up  a 
wide  field  for  beneficial  research  in  both  human  and  animal  medicine  ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  may  revolutionize  both,  and  be  pregnant  with  the  most  important 
consequences  to  their  welfare.  It  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  applied  to 
other  contagious  and  specific  diseases  as  well  as  Anthrax,  and  it  may  prove 
to  be  “  only  second  in  point  of  value  to  the  discovery  of  means  by  which  the 
germs  of  disease  can  be  completely  and  totally  annihilated.”  What  a  vista 
is  here  presented  for  experiment  and  hope  ! 

Query  :  May  not  some  of  the  mysterious  diseases  of  sheep,  and  cattle, 
and  fowls  in  this  colony  be  Anthrax  ?  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  especially  in 
sheep. 

Symptoms  of  Horse  Sickness. 

A  horse  or  mule  often  goes  to  work  or  exercise  apparently  quite  well,  and 
after  being  out  for  a  time — the  exercise  would  seem  to  stimulate  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  disease — he  suddenly  begins  to  “  blow,”  that  is,  to  breathe 
in  an  alarming  manner,  the  eyes  appear  ready  to  start  out  of  their  sockets, 
and  in  some  cases  there  is  swelling  of  the  eyepits  ;  the  pink  membrane 
lining  the  eyelids  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  often  has  claret-coloured 
spots  upon  it.  Frequently  a  yellowish  froth,  sometimes  tinged  with  blood, 
comes  from  the  nostrils,  suffocation  appears  imminent,  and,  in  fact,  death 
rapidly  ensues,  sometimes  in  as  short  a  time  as  ten  minutes  or  quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  usually  much  longer.  At  other  times  the  disease  comes  on  more 
quietly  :  the  horse  is  dull  and  sluggish,  does  not  feed  with  his  usual  appetite, 
and  there  are  often  pains  indicative  of  colic,  the  animal  lying  down,  rolling 
about,  and  pawing.  These  latter  cases  last  much  longer  than  when  the 
disease  chiefly  locates  itself  in  the  lungs,  not,  however,  as  before  explained, 
causing  inflammation  of  them.  What  we  may  designate  the  colicky  cases 
of  Horse  Sickness,  in  which  the  disease  has  chiefly  located  itself  in  the  intes¬ 
tines,  may  last  even  so  long  as  two  days. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  death  may  occur  in  so  short  a  time  as  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  the  malady  was  first  noticed  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  a  careful  observer  would  have  detected  that  the  animal 
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was  not  previously  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits,  and  no  doubt  the  use  of 
the  clinical  thermometer  would  have  shown  by  the  rise  in  temperature  that 
something  was  very  wrong. 

Sometimes  the  disease  shows  itself  in  other  forms  than  those  just 
described,  and  receives  the  name  of  Dikkop,  from  swelling  of  the  head  ; 
Black  Tongue,  which  conveys  the  origin  of  the  term  ;  and  Throat  Sickness, 
in  which  there  is  much  swelling  about  the  jaws  and  throat,  the  same  as  in 
that  form  of  Anthrax  called  Loodiana  Fever,  which  so  fatally  attacks  horses 
in  India. 

In  some  countries  and  in  some  animals,  external  swellings  and  tumours  are 
often  seen  in  cases  of  Anthrax. 

We  may  add  that  in  the  sickly  season  many  fatal  cases  are  by  the  unskilled 
erroneously  attributed  to  Horse  Sickness,  which  is  a  convenient  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  death. 

It  should  here  be  remarked  that,  in  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  his  excellent  Report 
on  Horse  Sickness,  which  appears  in  the  “  Natal  Almanac”  for  1879,  Mr. 
S.  Wiltshire,  Colonial  Veterinary  Surgeon,  identified  the  disease  as — what 
it  is — Anthrax. 

Treatment. 

Various  are  the  nostrums  and  so-called  remedies  for  Horse  Sickness,  but 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  here  enter  deeply  into  the  comparatively  unprofit¬ 
able  subject  of  treatment.  Our  great  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to 
advocate  rational  measures  of  prevention. 

The  disease  is  usually  so  far  advanced  before  it  is  detected  that  medical 
treatment  only  too  often  affords  little  ground  for  hope  and  especially  so  if 
there  is  much  frothing  from  the  nostrils,  which,  unless  it  speedily  ceases,  will 
quickly  suffocate  the  animal.  But  while  there  is  life  there  is  very  often 
hope,  therefore  we  should  persevere  and  do  what  we  can. 

The  treatment  we  are  most  in  favour  of,  which  we  have  found  most 
successful,  and  which  can  be  scientifically  defended,  is  the  administra¬ 
tion,  three  times  a  day,  of  one  drachm  to  one  drachm  and  a  half  of 
No.  2  Carbolic  Acid  in  a  pint  of  cold  water.  At  the  same  time  the  animal 
must  be  placed  in  a  comfortable  situation,  with  good  nursing  and  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  food  and  drink  suitable  for  a  sick  animal  should  be 
given.  In  all  cases  we  should  advise,  when  practicable,  hot  fomentations, 
by  means  of  rugs  dipped  in  the  water  and  applied  to  the  chest  and  abdo¬ 
men.  The  water  must  not  be  made  so  hot  as  to  scald  or  inconvenience 
the  patient.  We  do  not  recommend  blistering  these  parts. 

Salted  Horses . 

A  paper  on  Horse  Sickness  would  be  incomplete  without  saying  that 
horses  and  mules  become  what  is  here  termed  “salted,”  which  means  that, 
either  from  having  had  an  attack  of  the  disease  or  from  being  long  accli¬ 
matized,  they  are  not  liable  to  take  it.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  this  : 
we  see  the  same  protection  conferred  in  many  different  diseases,  especially 
of  mankind.  Some  individuals  will  not  “take”  a  disease,  however  much 
exposed  to  it,  and  some  will  only  contract  it  in  a  mild  and  transient  form. 
Numerous  instances  have  occurred  where  so-called  “salted”  horses  have 
suffered  a  supposed  second  attack,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  these  animals 
had  ready  been  previously  affected  by  Horse  Sickness,  and,  as  a  better  price 
is  thereby  obtained,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  animals  are  erroneously 
described  as  “  salted.”  It  is  remarked  by  many  that  salted  horses  often  have 
an  unthrifty  appearance,  and  our  belief  is  that  many  horses  and  mules  pass 
through  the  disease  in  so  mild  a  form  that  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  noticed  by 
those  attending  them. 
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F  Concluding  Remarks. 

It  is  hoped  that  what  has  here  been  written  may  be  sufficient  to  dispel  some 
of  the  apathy  and  despair  which  have  hitherto  existed  about  Horse  Sick¬ 
ness,  and  that  the  practical  and,  in  other  countries,  well-known  preventive 
measures  we  have  described  may  be  adopted  here,  and  especially  so  as  little 
or  no  interference  with  the  animal’s  ordinary  work  is  thereby  produced.  If 
we  will  not  use  rational  measures  to  prevent  disease,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
if  we  suffer  for  our  neglect. 

A  very  famous  veterinary  surgeon,  Professor  John  Gamgee,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  is  world-wide,  has  recently  written,  “  Mystery  in  relation  to  animal 
plagues  is  a  convenient  word  with  which  to  cloak  ignorance.  The  plagues 
of  the  world  are  fast  becoming  the  best  understood  of  all  diseases.  Their 
prevention  can  surely  be  obtained  by  scientific  methods,  strikingly  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  means  of  cure  so  advantageously  and  now  so  wisely  regarded 
•as  of  secondary  importance.” 

We  beg  to  commend  these  pregnant  words  to  the  consideration  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  well-being  of  South  Africa.  After  a  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  many  countries,  we  know  none  where  the  prevention  of  disease 
among  the  domesticated  animals  is  so  much  neglected  as  in  Natal  and  the 
neighbouring  States,  and  where  such  enormous  losses  are  annually  incurred 
through  disregard  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  precautions. 


AMYLOID  INFILTRATION  OF  THE  LIVER  OF  A  HORSE.* 

BY  ALEX.  GREY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  DEMONSTRATOR  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY 
AT  DICK’S  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

This  disease  must  be  somehow  overlooked  in  veterinary  practice,  as  we 
never  read  of  any  cases  in  our  journals,  etc.  In  fact,  the  only  veterinary 
author  who  mentions  it  says  that,  out  of  a  number  of  cases  which  gave 
appearances  leading  him  to  believe  that  the  organs  were  the  seat  of  amyloid 
degeneration,  he  only  obtained  one  solitary  instance  where  he  considered 
himself  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  liad  amyloid  degenera¬ 
tion  to  deal  with,  such  conclusion  being  deduced  frcm  using  the  well-known 
iodine  test. 

This  disease  is  a  very  common  one  in  the  human  subject,  and  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  it  is  most  frequently  seen  in  connection  with  long-continued 
and  extensive  suppurations.  According  to  this  observation,  we,  as  veterinary 
surgeons,  should  expect  to  have  more  cases  of  this  disease  come  under  our 
notice,  as  the  conditions  with  which  it  is  so  commonly  associated  are  very 
frequently  met  with  in  our  patients. 

We  cannot  carry  out,  as  regards  our  patients,  the  strict  Lister  treatment 
now  extensively  practised  in  almost  all  our  infirmaries  ;  yet  there  are  a 
great  number  of  cases  of  amyloid  degeneration  in  the  human  being,  and 
comparatively  few  in  our  practice. 

Some  one  may  say  that  the  lower  animals  are  not  so  prone  to  this  disease 
as  the  human  subject  ;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  many  more  cases  in  the 
lower  animals  would  come  to  light  if  those  who  were  making  'post-mortem 
examinations  thoroughly  knew  the  proper  method  of  proving  an  organ  to  be 
affected,  and  were  also  cognizant  of  the  reaction  given  by  the  use  of  chemical 
reagents,  such  as  the  so-called  solution  of  iodine. 

The  portion  of  liver  which  I  have  now  before  me  was  taken  from  a  draught- 
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horse  which  was  slaughtered  on  account  of  extreme  emaciation,  brought 
about  in  the  first  instance  by  an  extensive  and  long-continued  suppurating 
wound  in  the  region  of  the  hip  joint,  and  in  the  second  by  the  liver  tissue 
being  destroyed.  Thus  all  the  food  he  ate  did  him  no  good  ;  he  gradually 
became  poorer  and  poorer  in  condition,  till  he  went  down  and  was  unable  to 
rise,  and  consequently  fell  into  the  knacker’s  hands. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  case  as  I  got  it — not  much,  certainly,  but  enough 
to  show  that  the  lesson  I  have  before  me  was  in  connection  with  a  suppura¬ 
ting  wound,  thus  tallying  to  a  nicety  with  what  we  find  in  the.  human  subject. 

The  wound  in  this  case  was  not  extensive  at  the  time  of  slaughter  :  it  had 
almost  healed.  So  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  progressive  emaciation  was 
actually  caused  by  a  drain  on  the  system,  as  the  result  of  the  said  wound. 

The  cause  of  this  progressive  emaciation  I  will  explain  farther  on  :  in  the 
meantime  I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  naked-eye  appearances  of  the 
affected  organ. 

The  liver  was  much  larger  than  normal ;  it  was  bulky  and  pale  in  colour  ; 
when  laid  on  a  flat  surface  its  margin  would  not  come  in  contact  with  what 
it  lay  upon  ;  the  edges  were  extremely  thickened  and  rounded  ;  the  capsule 
appeared  as  if  it  was  very  much  too  small  for  the  organ  it  contained,  as  it 
was  tense,  and  consequently  very  much  stretched,  and  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  coated  over  with  varnish.  The  specific  gravity  and  absolute  weight  of 
the  organ  were  increased.  Upon  pressure  with  the  finger  the  tissue  pitted, 
but  the  pit-mark  quickly  disappeared  ;  thus  differing  from  fatty  degeneration, 
where  the  pit-mark  permanently  remains. 

The  lobules  were  distinctly  mapped  out,  giving  the  whole  organ  a  mottled 
appearance,  like  a  section  of  nutmeg.  In  fact,  it  looked  very  like  the 
so-called  nutmeg  liver,  and  might  readily  have  been  mistaken  for  that  condi¬ 
tion,  except  that  in  this  case  the  organ  was  anaemic,  whereas  in  nutmeg  liver, 
or,  as  it  is  more  technically  known,  u  cyanotic  atrophy,”  the  organ  is  always 
congested. 

“  Nutmeg  liver”  is  a  bad  term  to  apply  to  any  special  lesion  in  the  liver, 
since  we  get  a  nutmeg  appearance  in  fine  Cirrhosis,  fatty  infiltration ,  cyanotic 
atrophy ,  amyloid  degeneration ,  and  in  the  livers  oj  subjects  which  have  been 
killed  during  digestion. 

The  term"4*  nutmeg  liver  ”  gives  us  no  more  idea  of  the  disease  than  simply 
letting  us  know  that  the  periphery  of  each  lobule  is  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
centre  ;  not  taking  into  consideration  whether  it  is  an  abnormal  darkening 
of  the  centre  with  a  normal  periphery,  or  an  abnormal  whiteness  of  the 
periphery  with  a  normal  coloured  centre. 

On  section,  the  organ  was  very  anaemic  ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood 
could  be  squeezed  out  of  the  vessels,  and  the  cut  surface  had  a  peculiar  blue, 
smoky  tint,  somewhat  similar  to  the  colour  of  the  urine  in  Haematuria.  On 
close  inspection  the  lobules  showed  that  in  the  region  of  the  hepatic  artery 
there  was  a  peculiar  semi-translucency,  which  extended  well  into  the  portal 
vein  zone.  The  hepatic  vein  zone  was  much  darker  ;  hence  the  characteristic 
mottled  appearance  already  described. 

By  pouring  over  the  cut  surface  a  solution  oi  Liquor  Xodi.,  consisting  of 
Sublimed  Iodine,  grs.xx.,  Iodide  of  Potassium,  grs.  xxx.,  and  Water,  §vi.,  f^e 
semi-translucent  portion  becomes  stained  a  dark  mahogany-brown  colour, 
thus  causing  the  cut  surface  to  become  still  more  distinctly  mottled.  I  he 
lighter-coloured  portion  is  now  transformed  into  a  much  darker  colour  than 
the  normal  tissue,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  its  condition  before  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  iodine. 

Iodine  staining  solution,  although  an  old  one,  is  a  very  sure  test  at  the 
autopsy;  and  when  one  reads  about  sulphuric  acid  in  adoition  to  the  above, 
to  give  a  blue  reaction,  he  must  remember  that  these  two  agents,  when  used 
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conjointly,  are  only  employed  as  a  microscopical  test.  Hence,  to  get  good 
results  by  the  use  of  these  two  reagents,  a  thin  section  is  required,  which 
must  be  steeped  in  the  iodine  solution,  thence  removed  to  a  slide,  and 
focussed  under  the  low  power,  say  a  diameter  of  60 ;  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  is  then  allowed  to  trickle  down  the  slide  until  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  specimen,  the  eye  at  the  same  time  being  applied  to  the  ocular.  If  these 
instructions  are  faithfully  carried  out,  there  is  no  difficulty  (as  is  stated  in  most 
works  on  the  subject)  in  getting  the  blue  colour  just  at  the  edge  of  the  specimen, 
where  the  sulphuric  acid  comes  in  contact  with  the  iodine.  The  blue  colour 
very  soon  becomes  black. 

On  account  of  the  different  reactions  obtained  by  various  reagents,  diverse 
opinions  have  been  formed  as  regards  the  chemical  composition  of  this 
amyloid  material.  Virchow  thought  it  was  of  the  nature  of  vegetable  starch, 
because  of  the  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  Meckel  thought  it 
was  related  to  cholestrine,  because  cholestrine  crystals  gave  the  same  re¬ 
action.  Dickinson,  of  London,  believes  it  to  be  of  the  nature  of  fibrine  de¬ 
prived  of  its  alkaline  salts.  As  yet  the  product  is  not  thoroughly  known, 
but  most  pathologists  nowadays  agree  that  it  is  an  albuminoid  material 
somewhat  altered  in  composition. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  subject  as  we  see  it  with  the  naked  eye,  and  proceed 
to  examine  it  microscopically.  On  procuring  a  thin  section  (such  as  is  under 
No.  i  microscope),  we  see  an  unstained  specimen.  In  the  hepatic 
artery  zone  may  be  seen  the  amyloid  material  as  a  semi-translucent  sub¬ 
stance,  having  the  appearance  of  ground  glass.  Externally,  in  the  portal  vein 
zone  may  be  noticed  a  few  fatty  globules,  while  the  hepatic  vein  zone  is  seen 
to  be  normal. 

On  application  of  the  iodine  solution  to  the  section,  we  get  the  same 
characteristic  appearance  we  saw  with  the  naked-eye  test,  viz.,  a  mahogany- 
brown  colour  to  all  abnormal  parts  ( with  transmitted  light  only).  Such  may 
be  seen  under  microscope  No.  2. 

By  discarding  the  mirror,  as  has  been  done  with  microscope  No.  3,  and 
using  the  condenser  or  even  strong  direct  light,  the  abnormal  portion  becomes 
of  a  dark-red  colour,  while  the  normal  tissue  has  a  yellowish  tint. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  solution 
is  a  very  useful  one,  both  at  autopsy  and  microscopic  investigation  ;  but  we 
have  at  our  command  a  still  more  delicate  microscopical  test,  viz.,  methyl- 
aniline  violet.  This  is  a  cheap  substance,  but  requires  careful  manipulation 
to  obtain  good  results.  We  are  indebted  to  Jurgens  and  Cornil  for  first 
describing  its  results.  Methyl  aniline  is  a  superior  staining  agent,  in  many 
ways,  for  microscopical  purposes,  compared  with  iodine  ;  the  most  notable 
being  that  it  is  a  permanent  dye,  whereas  iodine,  having  a  tendency  to  eva¬ 
porate,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  temporary  agent. 

The  solution  of  methyl  aniline  required  should  be  transparent  in  an 
ordinary  six-ounce  bottle,  and  the  specimens,  which  must  be  in  very  thin 
sections,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution  for  about  twelve  hours  ; 
taken  thence,  the  superfluous  staining  requires  careful  washing  off  with 
methyl  alcohol ,  when  the  results  will  be  obtained  that  are  seen  under 
microscope  No.  4.  The  waxy  material  is  stained  a  beautiful  pink  tint, 
whereas  the  normal  tissue  is  of  a  slaty-blue  colour. 

In  the  specimen  an  arteriole  and  vein  may  be  seen  in  close  proximity. 
They  are  easily  recognized,  as  the  media  of  the  artery  is  always  pink,  while 
the  vein  is  blue  ;  thus  indicating  that  the  disease  primarily  begins  in  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  smallest  arterial  branches,  the  endothelial  coat  not 
being  affected.  These  results  may  be  obtained  when  no  other  portion  of 
the  organ  shows  any  signs  of  disease. 

Why  this  amyloid  material  has  the  power  of  decomposing  methyl  aniline 
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into  two  tints  is  not  exactly  known.  Probably  this  is  because  we  do  not  as 
yet  thoroughly  understand  the  chemical  composition  of  the  former  material. 

It  was  formerly  universally  taught,  and  indeed  is  still  in  the  recent  editions 
of  many  standard  works,  that  the  amyloid  material  extends  from  the  media, 
invading  tissues  such  as  the  liver,  filling  the  cells  until  they  become  distended, 
pushing  their  nucleus  to  one  side,  destroying  their  protoplasm,  and  convert¬ 
ing  them  into  amorphous  blocks,  ar.d  thus  doing  away  with  their  functional 
activity. 

By  the  use  of  methyl  aniline,  we  now  know  that  this  amyloid  material 
becomes  deposited  between  and  around  the  cells.  It  insinuates  itself,  so  to 
speak,  and  moulds  itself  to  any  form  it  can  a  'quire ;  and  by  this  insinuation 
arid  deposition  it  exerts  pressure  on  th  ?  cells  from  all  sides ,  thereby  causing 
them  to  undergo  atrophic  changes ,  the  result  of  which  is  their  disintegration 
and  death.  Hence  the  reason  why  an  entire  organ  such  as  the  liver  may 
be  in  a  high  state  of  atrophy,  and  yet  be  much  larger  than  the  normal 
organ  ;  in  other  words,  the  new  growth  exceeds  in  amount  the  quantity  of 
normal  tissue  it  destroys. 

We  never  see  the  liver  cells  containing  amyloid  matter  in  the  early  stages. 
It  is  only  when  the  entire  lobule  has  almost  become  totally  infiltrated,  that 
here  and  there  a  liver  cell  shows  that  it  has  become  affected  by  imbibition  of 
this  material. 

It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  account  for  the  emaciation  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  when  we  find  that  the  liver  has  become  converted  into  an  amyloid 
mass. 

The  liver  cells  having  become  destroyed  by  pressure,  and  the  arterial 
coats  also  destroyed,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  functional  power  of  the  organ  is  also  destroyed.  Hence  the  reason 
why  we  get  the  emaciation  following.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only  clinical 
symptom,  apart  from  physical  signs  of  enlargement,  which  leads  the  prac¬ 
titioner  to  assume  that  suchlesions  are  taking  place  in  the  different  organs  ; 
and  as  this  lesion  is  not  a  very  easy  one  to  detect  at  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tions,  unless  the  eye  has  been  educated  to  it,  it  is  very  easy  for  the 
practitioner  to  miss  it,  and  thus  find  himself  at  sea  as  regards  accounting 
or  the  true  cause  of  the  observed  progressive  emaciation,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  cause  the  animal  to  put  on  flesh. 


NEW  VETERINARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  connection  with  the  Minnesota  College  Hospital,  Minneapolis,  Mr.  J.  C, 
Lyford,  M.D.,  late  professor  at  the  Montreal  Veterinary  School,  and  who 
made  a  favourable  impression  during  his  visit  to  England  about  three  years 
ago,  has  opened  a  school  for  instruction  in  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery. 
A  competent  staff  of  teachers  in  these  subjects  has  been  engaged,  and  the 
period  of  instruction  is  to  extend  over  three  winter  sessions  of  six  months 
each. 

On  October  1st,  at  Lemberg,  Poland,  a  new  veterinary  school  was  opened, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Seifmann,  of  the  Kazan  Veterinary  School, 
with  Drs.  Baranski  and  Kaydi  as  professors. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Council,  held  January  3RD,  1882. 

The  President,  George  Fleming,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Present: — Professors  Brown,  Robertson,  Walley,  Williams  ;  Messrs.  Ander- 
ton,  Batt,  Blakeway,  Cartwright,  Coates,  J.  Collins,  P.V.S.A.,  Dray,  Dun, 
Gowing,  Greaves,  Harpley,  Morgan,  Reynolds,  Simpson,  Taylor,  Whittle, 
Woods,  Wragg. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read,  and,  as  amended,  approved. 

Presentations  to  the  Library. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  presentations  to  the  Library  : 

“Journal  of  Medicine  according  to  Dosimetric  Method,55  by  Dr.  Phipson. 

“An  Address  at  the  National  Veterinary  Congress,55  and  a  pamphlet 
a  On  the  Veterinary  and  Medical  Arts,5’  by  Mr.  James  Cowie. 

Several  pamphlets  “  On  Milk  and  Feeding  Experiments,55  by  Dr.  Voelcker. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Blakeway,  the  thanks  of 
the  Council  were  awarded  to  the  several  donors  for  their  presentations. 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  Gowing  had  also  made  a  presenta¬ 
tion,  in  the  shape  of  a  very  handsome  album,  in  which  to  insert  the  portraits 
of  those  members  of  Council  who  had  assisted  in  obtaining  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons  Act,  so  that  they  should  be  remembered  hereafter. 

Mr.  Dray  proposed,  and  Mr.  Taylor  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Gowing,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President  presented,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  a  pair  of  elephant’s  pads,  one  the  fore  and  the  other  the  hind  pad. 
The  existence  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  in  this  animal  had  been  known  for 
some  time,  but  these  pads  gave  direct  evidence  of  it.  The  elephant  from 
which  the  pads  had  been  taken  had  died  from  the  loss  of  them  in  Afghani¬ 
stan.  He  (the  President)  also  presented  to  the  Library  a  copy  of  the  Dentists 
Act.  It  had  been  said  by  a  member  of  Council  that  the  Veterinary  Act  was 
only  a  copy  of  the  Dentists  Act,  and  was  therefore  worthless  ;  but  any  one 
perusing  the  Act  would  see  that  such  a  statement  was  not  correct. 

The  thanks  of  the  Council  v/ere  given  to  Mr.  Anderson  and  the  President 
for  their  presentations. 

Correspondence. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Cox,  regretting  their 
inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Letters  were  received  from  Professors  Brown,  Simonds,  Cobbold,  and 
Pasteur,  acknowledging  their  election  as  honorary  associates,  and  tendering 
their  best  thanks  to  the  Council 

The  Secretary  announced  that  several  letters  had  been  addressed  to  the 
President,  supporting  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill.  Amongst  others,  Col. 
Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  wrote,  promising  to  do  all  he  could  to  promote  the 
measure.  Such  a  bill,  he  stated,  had  long  been  wanted,  and  if  Lord 
Aberdare  could  be  induced  to  take  charge  of  it  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  it  were  well  supported,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  pass. 

The  President  said  his  object  in  bringing  the  matter  forward  now  was 
to  express  his  regret  that  it  had  not  been  alluded  to  by  him  at  the  last 
meeting.  He  (the  President)  had  lately  seen  Col.  Kingscote,  and  learnt  in  the 
course  of  conversation  that  he  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  removing 
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the  opposition  of  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Cowan,  M.P.’s,  two  gentlemen  who 
were  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  Bill.  Seeing  the  great  interest 
Col.  Kingscote  had  manifested  in  the  matter, — writing  with  regard  to  it  even 
when  ill  in  bed, — and  the  influence  which  he  was  capable  of  exercising  on  behalf 
of  the  profession,  he  thought  they  were  very  largely  indebted  to  him,  and  he 
should  very  much  like  the  Council  to  offer  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Bill. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cartwright*,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  cordially  awarded  to  Col.  Kingscote. 

The  President  said  it  had  been  rumoured  that,  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Brown,  Professor  Robertson  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
having  the  Act  passed,  and  though  he  was  unaware  of  the  fact,  yet,  if  true, 
he  was  sure  the  Council  would  accord  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Robertson. 

Professor  Robertson  said  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  any  thanks  to 
receive,  as  any  service  which  he  might  have  rendered  was  merely  as  a 
member  of  the  Council. 

The  President  said  he  only  mentioned  the  matter  from  a  desire  that 
the  services  of  every  one  should  be  generously  and  fully  acknowledged. 

The  following  letters  were  received  from  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  and  the  Right  Honourable  A.  J.  Mundella,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  they  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Privy  Council  Office, 
19/10/81. 

Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  Lord  President  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
the  13th  inst,,  and  to  say  that  his  Lordship  hopes  that  the  measure  will  be 
of  service  to  the  veterinary  profession. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  John  R.  Dasent. 

A.  W.  Hill,  Esq. 

Education  Department,  Whitehall, 

3rd  November ,  1881. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  thanks 
of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
for  the  assistance  I  was  so  glad  to  be  able  to  render  in  the  passing  of  the 
Veterinary  Surgeons  Act  through  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  task  of 
much  greater  difficulty  than  I  anticipated  when  I  first  undertook  it,  but  I  am 
thankful  that  it  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  that  my  labours  have 
merited  the  approbation  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  A.  J.  Mundella. 

A.  W.  Hill,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Mayer,  proposing  an  alteration  in  the  date  of  the  exa¬ 
mination  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  prizes,  was  read. 

After  some  conversation,  it  was  resolved  that  the  examinations  be  held 
in  January,  as  heretofore,  and  that  Mr.  Mayer  be  written  to  that  effect. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Morgan,  desiring  to  be  informed  in  what 
manner  he  had  obstructed  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act. 

Report  of  the  Fina?ice  Committee. 

The  report  stated  that  the  vouchers  and  receipts  for  payments  had  been 
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examined  and  found  correct.  Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the 
current  expenses. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  to 
invest  ^300  in  the  3  per  cent.  Consols. 

The  Obituary  Notice  was  read. 

The  Registration  Fee ,  under  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  address  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and  the  reply  that  had  been  received,  and  which  was  as 
follows  : — 

Veterinary  Department,  Privy  Council  Office, 

44,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  S.W., 

5  th  December ,  1881. 

Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  inform  you  that  they 
have  had  under  their  consideration  your  letter  of  October  10th,  submitting 
for  their  Lordships’  approval  the  proposed  fee  of  six  guineas  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  Colonial  and  Foreign  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  of  existing 
practitioners  in  this  country,  together  with  the  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  had  fixed  the  amount  of  the  fee,  as 
set  forth  in  your  letter  to  the  Lord  President  of  November  18th. 

In  coming  to  a  decision  upon  this  question,  their  Lordships  have  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  give  the  fullest  consideration  to  the  case  of  the  existing  prac¬ 
titioners,  and  they  feel  that  the  imposition  of  anything  approaching  to  a 
prohibitory  fee  would  not  only  be  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  Parliament 
and  to  the  general  understanding  on  which  the  15th  Section  of  the  Act  was 
adopted,  but  would,  as  their  Lordships  believe,  be  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  Royal  College  itself.  The  number  of  existing  practitioners  is  stated 
to  be  very  considerable,  and  it  has  been  represented  to  their  Lordships  that 
the  imposition  of  a  fee  of  six  guineas  would  probably  have  the  effect  of 
deterring  the  greater  number  of  them  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
privilege  which  has  been  accorded  to  them  by  the  Act,  and  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  registration. 

It  is  manifestly  desirable  that  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  these  prac¬ 
titioners  should  be  placed  on  the  Register  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  power 
vested  in  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College,  with  the  approval  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  exclude  any  individual  who  may  be  clearly  ineligible),  and  their 
Lordships  are  satisfied  that  the  increased  numbers  registered  under  a  mode¬ 
rate  fee  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  disallowance 
of  the  higher  fee.  Under  these  circumstances,  their  Lordships  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  approve  of  the  proposed  six-guinea  fee  ;  but  I  am  to  add  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  sanction  a  fee  of  three  guineas  for  the  registration 
of  all  existing  practitioners  who  may  apply  for  registration  before  the  1st  Afrit 
next,  and  of  a  fee  of  six  guineas  after  that  date. 

With  regard  to  Colonial  and  Foreign  Veterinary  Surgeons,  their  Lordships 
are  of  opinion  that  a  uniform  fee  of  five  guineas  should  be  adopted. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  L.  Peel. 

The  President,  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

10,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 

The  President  explained  that  on  the  8th  of  November  he  had  a  long 
interview  with  Lord  Spencer,  and  they  fully  discussed  the  question  of  the 
registration  fee.  He  (the  President)  maintained  as  long  and  as  strongly  as 
he  possibly  could  the  necessity  for  the  fee  being  six  guineas,  but  his  Lord- 
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ship  thought  that,  seeing  there  was  such  a  large  number  of  unqualified 
practitioners,  six  guineas  would  be  too  large  a  sum  to  demand  from  them. 
At  the  request  of  the  Lord  President,  he  submitted  a  report  in  writing  as  to 
the  additional  expense  the  registration  of  these  men  would  cost  the  College, 
and  the  letter  from  the  Lord  President  (which  had  been  read)  was  the 
result.  He  (the  President)  thought  that  the  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  favourable,  and  that  it  should  be  accepted. 

After  some  conversation,  it  was  resolved  that  advertisements  having 
reference  to  the  Act  should  appear  in  the  papers  in  which  the  annual 
meeting  was  announced,  and  that  the  form  of  advertisement  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Registration  Committee. 

The  President  said  that,  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Committee,  he  had 
drawn  up  printed  forms  for  applicants  for  registration. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  as  to  the  time  a  candidate  for  registration 
ought  to  be  in  practice, 

The  President  said  that  that  must  depend  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Council.  The  words  of  the  clause  were  very  exact — that  a  candidate  must 
have  practised  veterinary  surgery  continuously  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Taylor  thought  that  the  Council  ought  to  be  liberal  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Act. 

Examinations. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  examinations  in  London  would  com¬ 
mence  on  the  5th  instant,  and  in  Scotland  on  the  12th  instant. 

Report  of  the  Examination  Committee. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  report  of  this  Committee,  and  said  that  a 
copy  had  been  sent  to  the  several  schools,  since  when  several  alterations  had 
been  made,  which  he  would  read  to  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  with  the  proposed  alterations. 

Professor  W ALLEY  asked  if  those  who  accepted  certificates  from  different 
bodies  passed  the  fellowship  as  well  as  the  membership  examination. 

The  President  said  that  this  had  not  been  decided  by  the  Committee. 

Professor  Walley  inquired  if  the  Pharmaceutical  Society’s  certificates 
would  admit  a  candidate  going  in  for  fellowship. 

Professor  Robertson  said  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  misunderstanding, 
but  he  would  subsequently  hand  in  a  written  alteration,  which  he  thought 
would  meet  the  difficulty. 

Professor  Walley  expressed  his  intention  of  most  decidedly  opposing  the 
proposition  that  there  should  be  only  two  examinations  in  the  year,  instead 
of  three.  Considering  the  increased  demands  made  upon  students,  and  all 
the  expenses  they  were  put  to,  especially  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  fail  once  or  twice,  he  thought  they  should  be  given  as  much  facility  as 
possible.  Even  supposing  there  were  to  be  two  examinations,  he  appre¬ 
hended  that  April  would  be  a  better  period  than  July  ;  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  wrong  to  put  those  men  back  for  six  months,  and  give  them  no 

intermediate  time.  . 

Professor  Williams  supported  Professor  Walley’s  views.  He  thought  it 
would  be  unjust  if  the  students  could  not  present  themselves  three  times  a 
year.  The  fees  were  quite  sufficient,  and  so  long  as  they  paid  for  then 
examination  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  moved  that  the  number  of  examinations  remain  the  same  as  at 
.the  present  time. 

Professor  Walley  seconded  the  motion. 

Professor  Robertson  said  he  had  examined  students  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards,  and  he  did  not  think  the  hardship  was  so  great  as  had  been 
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represented.  For  teaching  purposes  he  considered  it  was  rather  a  draw¬ 
back  to  have  so  many  examinations,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  do 
without  the  Christmas  examination.  He  should  support  the  report  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  wished  to  know,  before  the  alteration  was  submitted  to  the 
Council,  the  reason  why  two  examinations  were  proposed  instead  of  three. 
He  wished  in  every  way  to  assist  unfortunate  men,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
duty  had  to  be  performed  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Collins  thought  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  was  on  account  of 
the  expense,  but  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  professional  course. 
He  did  not  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  if  a  student  failed  in  his 
examination,  to  compel  him  to  go  through  six  months’  study  in  order  that 
he  might  obtain  his  diploma  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could.  He 
thought  if  it  could  be  conveniently  arranged  with  the  schools  it  would  be 
better,  as  the  Committee  had  reported,  that  there  should  be  two  examina¬ 
tions. 

Professor  Walley  asked  if  there  had  been  any  pecuniary  loss  on  those 
examinations. 

The  President  said  that  there  were  the  travelling  expenses  for  three  in¬ 
stead  of  two  examinations.  The  three  examinations  had  been  quite  an  in¬ 
novation  in  Scotland,  having  only  been  adopted  recently.  If  they  had  been 
so  essential,  surely  they  would  have  been  adopted  in  Scotland  before.  When 
he  was  a  student  a  candidate  who  failed  was  put  back  for  a  year.  As  far  as 
his  experience  went,  rejected  students  had  been  all  the  better  for  their 
rejection. 

Professor  Walley  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  students  had  increased 
in  Scotland  since  the  time  spoken  of  by  the  President. 

Professor  Williams  thought  the  abolition  of  the  April  examination  would 
be  most  inconvenient,  as  it  would  alter  the  course  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Finlay  Dun  did  not  think  that  any  evil  would  accrue  from  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  one  of  the  examinations,  as  mentioned  in  the  Report. 

Mr.  COLLINS  proposed  that  the  matter  should  be  left  for  the  decision  of 
the  Committee,  and  to  ask  the  principals  of  the  schools  to  give  their  reasons 
why  they  should  desire  three  examinations  ;  and  if  they  made  up  their  minds 
for  such  examinations,  to  state  what  months  would  be  most  convenient  for 
them. 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded  this  proposal,  which  was  agreed  to. 

In  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  Committee,  that  the  practical  examina¬ 
tion  should  be  concluded  before  the  oral, 

Professor  Walley  said  it  was  distinctly  considered  by  the  Council,  before 
the  matter  was  put  to  the  Committee,  that  the  oral  should  precede  the  prac¬ 
tical,  and  he  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  altering  it. 

Mr.  Collins  thought  the  question  was  one  for  the  examiners  to  decide. 

Professor  Walley  maintained  that  it  would  be  far  better  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  that  the  oral  should  precede  the  practical,  because  if  a  candidate 
passed  in  his  oral  and  failed  in  his  practical,  he  could  then  go  where  he 
chose  and  gain  his  practical  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dun  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  which  part  of 
the  examination  should  be  taken  first. 

After  some  conversation, 

Professor  Williams  proposed  that  the  oral  examination  precede  the 
practical. 

Mr.  Woods  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Collins  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  rule  stand  as  at 
present. 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded  the  amendment. 
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On  being  put  to  the  meeting,  twelve  voted  for  the  amendment  and  eight 
against  it..  The  amendment  was,  therefore,  declared  carried. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  that  in  1883  each  student  be 
examined  for  fifteen  minutes  with  each  of  the  four  examiners  at  the  practical 
examination,  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Collins,  seconded  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robertson. 

Mr.  Harpley  gave  notice  that  he  would  propose  at  next  meeting  an 
additional  Examiner  for  the  Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology  table,  as  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Committee. 

Matricula tion  Examination. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Examination  Committee  on  the 
Matriculation  Examination. 

Professor  Walley  proposed  that  the  Examination  Committee  Report  be 
taken  as  it  stands,  with  the  exception  of  the  alteration  in  regard  to  the 
certificates. 

Professor  Robertson  explained  his  intended  alterations,  and 

The  Secretary  read  the  clause,  as  amended,  as  follows:  — 

“  Or  a  University  degree  of  M.A.  or  B.A.,  or  a  certificate  of  the  Local 
Examinations  of  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  efficiency  from  any  other  recognised  examining  body,  this  certificate 
to  include  the  obligatory  subjects,  either  for  membership  or  fellowship 
already  mentioned.” 

Mr.  Dray  proposed  that  the  alteration  be  accepted  by  the  Council. 

Professor  Walley  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

In  answer  to  Professor  Walley, 

The  President  stated  that  the  date  at  which  the  regulations  were  to  come 
into  operation  was  Januarjr,  1883. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  objected  to  the  words  in  one  of  the  clauses — “And  that 
the  time  allowed  a  candidate  between  the  date  of  his  obtaining  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Certificate  and  the  date  of  presenting  himself  for  examination  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  should  not  exceed  five  years.”  With 
regard  to  the  five  years,  if  a  candidate  paid  his  examination  fees  and  passed 
the  Board  he  had  a  right,  when  he  chose,  to  go  in  for  the  whole  curriculum 
of  study.  He  proposed  that  the  part  referred  to  be  expunged. 

Professor  Walley  seconded  the  motion. 

Professor  Williams  remarked  that  a  man  might  forget  all  he  had  learned 
in  five  years.  He  was  sorry  to  oppose  Mr.  Taylor,  but  he  would  support 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee. 

After  some  further  observations  Mr.  Taylor’s  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

Professor  Robertson  proposed  the  expunging  of  the  following  paragraph  : 
— “  That  the  examinations  be  conducted — in  England,  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors  ;  in  Edinburgh,  by  the  High  School  ;  in  Glasgow,  by  the  High 
School ;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding £1  is.  to  be  paid  for  the  examination  of  each 
student.”  He  saw  no  reason  for  such  a  provision,  because  the  Council  were 
actually  asking  for  a  certain  examination,  and  ordering  some  other  person 
to  do  it.  He  thought  this  appeared  to  be  a  little  harsh.  He,  therefore, 
proposed  that  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  be  expunged,  as  he  saw  no  need 
for  it. 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

In  answer  to  Professor  Walley, 

Professor  Robertson  said  the  effect  of  expunging  the  paragraph  would 
be  that  the  examinations  would  be  conducted  by  any  recognised  examining 
body. 

Mr.  Morgan  proposed  that  the  whole  of  the  Report  of  the  Examination 
Committee  be  referred  back,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  be  handed  to 
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each  of  the  members  before  the  next  meeting,  in  order  that  they  might  under¬ 
stand  the  subject.  He  confessed  he  did  not  understand  it. 

Professor  Walley  proposed  that  the  Report,  as  amended,  be  received  by 
the  Council. 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded. 

The  President  thought  it  would  be  better  to  refer  it  back  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  leave  them  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  Examining  Bodies.  This 
was  not  a  hard-and-fast  regulation,  and  could  be  altered  as  circumstances 
required. 

Professor  Walley’s  motion — “  That  the  Report,  as  amended,  be  adopted  ” 
■ — was  then  put  and  carried,  as  was  also  a  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Dun, 
and  seconded  by  Professor  Walley — “That  the  Examination  Committee 
draw  up  a  list  of  the  Examining  Bodies 

The  President  wished  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Council  as  to 
whether  an  Examiner  who  was  elected  President  of  the  Council  should 
resign  his  examinership.  There  was  no  by-law  or  regulation  referring 
to  it. 

The  Council  were  of  opinion  that  the  President  should  continue  as 
Examiner. 

The  New  Register. 

The  Secretary  produced  a  proof  of  a  new  Register  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Council. 

Report  of  Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 

The  President,  referring  to  a  motion  of  Mr.  Morgan,  said  that  he  had  a 
legal  opinion  with  regard  to  the  powers  contained  in  the  Charter  as  to  the 
removal  of  members  of  Council  who  absented  themselves,  to  the  effect  that 
under  the  15th  paragraph  there  was  ample  power  to  remove  such  members. 

New  Building  for  the  College. 

In  reference  to  obtaining  Government  assistance  for  this  purpose, 

The  President  detailed  what  occurred  at  the  interview  he  recently  had 
with  Earl  Spencer,  who  seemed  favourably  impressed  with  the  representa¬ 
tions  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  profession.  A  deputation,  among  whom 
were  many  eminent  and  scientific  men  outside  the  veterinary  profession, 
was  arranged  to  wait  upon  his  lordship  on  the  5th  of  December,  again  on 
the  15th,  and  again  on  the  12th,  but  the  appointments  were  deferred,  owing  to 
pressure  of  business,  until  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  He  (the 
President)  thought  this  would  be  a  more  suitable  time,  since  there  would  be 
a  chance  of  having  the  attendance  of  many  members  of  Parliament,  as  well 
as  others,  who,  combined,  would  render  the  deputation  a  very  influential 
one.  He  proposed  that  the  memorial  he  had  drawn  out,  and  which  was  now 
presented  to  the  Council,  be  forwarded  to  each  gentleman  who  proposed 
attending  the  deputation,  so  that  he  might  be  better  prepared  to  speak  on 
any  of  the  several  points.  He  would  also  endeavour  to  ascertain  on  what  day 
Earl  Spencer  would  find  it  convenient  to  receive  the  deputation,  which  Lord 
Aberdare  would  probably  introduce. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Collins,  the  Committee  were  asked  to  proceed 
with  the  matter  without  further  notice  to  the  Council. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  further  discussion  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee’s 
Report  be  deferred  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  read  a  notice  of  motion  made  by  the  President  with 
regard  to  an  alteration  of  By-law  30,  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Matriculation  Examination. 
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Discussion  on  this  was  deferred  until  next  meeting. 

The  President  gave  notice  of  motions  with  regard  to  other  By-laws. 

Auditors  for  1882. 

Mr.  Alfred  Broad  and  Mr.  Joseph  Woodger,  jun.,  were  elected  Auditors 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Appointment  of  Registrar  under  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act ,  1881. 

Mr.  Dray  proposed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  PI  ill  (the  Secretary)  as 
Registrar,  and  that  the  allowance  for  such  office  be  at  least  £4 o  per  annum. 
Considering  the  accumulation  of  work  Mr.  Hill  had  to  contend  with,  he  (Mr. 
Dray)  thought  that  the  sum  proposed  was  a  very  small  compensation. 

Mr.  Batt  seconded  the  motion,  expressing  his  opinion  that,  considering 
the  work  had  lately  so  much  increased,  the  sum  proposed  was  too  small. 

The  President  corroborated  the  opinions  of  the  previous  speakers. 
Comparing  the  work  of  the  Secretary  now  with  what  it  was  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  it  had  almost  doubled. 

Mr.  Dray’s  motion  was  then  put  and  carried,  viz  :  That  the  Registrar, 
receive  an  “annual  payment  of  not  less  than  £<\o,  to  be  retrospective  from 
the  27th  of  August  last.” 

Mr.  Hill,  in  appropriate  terms,  thanked  the  Council  for  the  appointment. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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On  Monday,  January  9th,  1882,  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  above 
society  was  held  at  the  Hibernian  Hotel,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin.  The 
following  members  of  the  profession  attended  : — Messrs.  T.  D.  Lambert, 
P.  A.  Lawlor,  L.  Hunter,  A.  G.  Ross  (A.V.D.)  ;  W.  C.  Joseph  ;  J.  J.  Sperring, 
G.  B.  Miller,  H.  Ashbee,  F.  T.  Welham,  Matt.  Hedley,  R.  Ebitt  (Dundalk)  ; 
J.  Malcolm  (Enniscorthy)  ;  T.  H.  Simcocks  (Drogheda)  ;  W.  Pallin  (late 
20th  Hussars)  ;  A.  J.  Kelly,  T.  G.  Tuite. 

Letters  of  apology  were  read  from  several  gentlemen  who  had  received 
circulars,  but  who  were  unable  to  be  present.  All,  however,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  expressed  a  desire  to  have  their  names  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
society. 

The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  unanimously  elected  : — 
Messrs.  T.  D.  Lambert,  F.R.C.V.S.,  President ;  A.  G.  Ross,  M.R.C.V.S. 
(A.V.D.),  Thos.  H.  Simcocks,  M.R.C.V.S.,  John  Malcolm,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  J.  J.  Sperring,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

A  code  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  business  of  the  society  was  drawn 
up  and  passed,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  regular  meetings  of  the  society 
be  held  quarterly. 

George  Fleming,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V  S.  (A.V.D.),  and  Professor  Ferguson,  Her 
Majesty’s  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Ireland,  were  unanimously  elected 
Honorary  Associates  of  the  society. 

The  first  regular  meeting  was  to  take  place  on  Monday,  J  anuary  30th,  at  13, 
Dawson  Street,  when  the  business  was  to  be  the  inaugural  address  by  the 
President,  and  the  election  of  additional  members,  whose  names  were  sent 
in,  in  addition  to  those  whose  names  were  enrolled  at  the  preliminary  meet¬ 
ing.  There  were  then  thirty  subscribing  members,  and  the  society  bids  fair 
to  become  a  most  successful  undertaking. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  present  supped  together,  and  a  most 
enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

J.  J.  Sperring,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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A  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the  Thistle  Hotel,  Belfast,  on 
Dec.  22nd,  1881.  J.  Doris,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Present — Messrs. 
Simcocks,  Drogheda  ;  Dunlop,  Downpatrick  ;  Kernohan,  Ballymena ; 
Bradshaw,  Portrush  ;  Dunlop,  Matthews,  Chambers,  Brown,  Johnson, 
Stringer  (student),  Sherwood  (student),  and  the  Secretary,  Belfast. 

James  Dunlop,  Esq.,  Downpatrick,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  society. 
Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  read  from  Messrs.  Thomson, 
A.V.D.,  Dundalk  ;  Bradley,  Newry  ;  and  Thomson,  Lisburn  ;  whilst  a  num¬ 
ber  of  verbal  apologies  were  tendered  on  behalf  of  absentees. 

Tne  Treasurer’s  report — a  most  satisfactory  one — was  read  by  Mr. 
Matthews,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  election  of  office-bearers  for  1882  was  then  proceeded  with,  with  the 
following  result  : — President,  T.  H.  Simcocks,  Esq.,  Drogheda  ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  J.  Doris,  Esq,  Cookstown,  and  W.  Chambers,  Esq.,  Belfast  ; 
Treasurer,  R.  W.  Matthews,  Esq.,  Belfast  ;  Secretary,  H.  Bradshaw,  Esq., 
Portrush. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to  the  retiring  office-bearers,  after  which 
matters  relative  to  the  future  regulation  of  the  society  were  under  discussion. 

The  hour  being  somewhat  advanced,  the  communications  by  Messrs. 
Simcocks,  Dunlop,  and  Doris  were  held  over,  and  the  Secretary  read  his 
paper  on  “  Our  Profession,’’  which  led  to  a  long  and  interesting  discussion 
— such  questions  as  “  Pupilage,”  “  The  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,”  “  Profes¬ 
sional  etiquette,”  and  “  Fees,”  being  warmly  debated.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Chambers,  the  discussion  was  adjourned  until  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  proposed,  and  Mr.  B.  Dunlop  secondpd — <(  That  the 
thanks  of  this  socie  y  be  accorded  to  George  Fleming,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  for  the  indomitable  energy  and  per¬ 
severance  he  has  displayed  in  obtaining  for  our  profession  this  much-required 
Act  ;  and,  further,  to  propose  that  Mr.  George  Fleming  be  elected  an  hono¬ 
rary  associate  of  this  sociery.”  This  was  carried  unanimously. 

Notice  of  change  of  rule  relative  to  times  of  meeting  having  been  given 
for  next  meeting,  votes  of  thanks  were  conveyed  to  the  president  and 
essayist,  when  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  harmonious  meeting 
terminated. 

George  Kidney,  Hon.  Sec. 

NT  ORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Turk’s 
Head  Hotel,  Grey  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  December  9th,  1881. 

Mr.  Mulvey,  Bishop  Auckland,  President,  in  the  chair.  Present : — Messrs. 
Dudgeon  and  Mitchel,  Sunderland  ;  J.  Gofton,  North  Shields  ;  D.  McGregor, 
Bedlington  ;  W.  Awde,  Stockton-on-Tees  ;  W.  T.  Briggs,  Darlington  ;  J.  B. 
Nisbet,  Fence  Houses  ;  J.  E.  Peele,  Durham  ;  H.  Hunter,  A.  Hunter,  W. 
Hunter,  W.  S.  Pringle,  C.  Stephenson,  W.  W.  Smart,  J.  H.  Wilson,  and  the 
Secretary,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  H.  Hunter  exhibited  a  hair  cyst  taken  from  the  neck  of  a  cow,  about 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

Mr.  J.  Gofton  then  related  a  very  interesting  case  of  “  missed  labour,” 
which  occurred  in  his  practice  a  few  days  ago,  as  follows  : — 

The  cow  was  at  her  foity  weeks  on  the  8th  of  March  of  this  year.  The 
owner  ceased  to  milk  her  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  previous  to  the  above 
date.  About  the  time  she  was  expected  to  calve  the  usual  appearances  were 
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present,  viz.,  the  enlargement  of  the  external  organs,  the  udder  enlarged,  and 
the  abdomen  distended,  but  after  this  period  these  symptoms  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  owner,  meantime,  felt  sure  he  could  feel  the  calf  behind  the 
short  ribs.  The  cow  remained  in  her  usual  health  till  the  5th  of  December 
(twice  forty  weeks),  when  I  was  called  in.  The  following  symptoms 
were  present  : — About  two  feet  of  the  membranes  were  protruding  from  the 
vagina.  On  examination,  a  hard  body  was  felt  well  forward  in  the  vagina, 
which,  with  a  little  help,  was  brought  away  (breast  presentation),  the  foetus 
being  completely  enclosed  in  its  membranes,  the  external  appearance  being 
like  a  piece  of  thin,  black,  rotten  leather  ;  it  contained  no  fluid,  and  appeared 
as  if  the  connection  with  the  womb  had  been  severed  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  was  easily  torn  with  the  hand.  The  calf  was  doubled  up  in  a 
curious  manner,  and  the  skin  was  hard  and  dry  as  a  piece  of  wood,  except 
where  doubled  upon  itself  it  was  quite  soft  and  pliable.  I  may  say  the  cow 
msde  a  good  recovery,  and  is  now  well. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Dudgeon, 
Stephenson,  and  H.  Hunter  related  cases  of  missed  labour. 

The  President  exhibited  portions  of  a  fractured  femur.  The  horse  was 
bought  in  June,  this  year  ;  six  years  old,  and  very  fat.  In  August  he  was 
off  his  food,  going  stiff  generally,  a  id  slightly  lame  on  the  off  hind  leg. 
Ordered  rest,  and  gave  a  dose  of  physic.  Came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
lame  in  the  hip  joint.  Lameness  gradually  increased,  and  the  quarter  began 
to  swell.  Applied  stimulating  liniments  and  blisters  to  the  swollen  part.  He 
continued  in  this  state  up  to  November  6th,  when  he  was  found  walking 
round  the  box,  very  uneasy,  plunged,  fell,  and  died,  the  immediate  cause 
of  death  being  fracture  and  laceration  of  the  blood-vessels.  Could  not  find 
out  if  he  had  ever  received  any  injury. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Nisbet  then  read  his  paper  on  “  Diseases  of  the  Throat.”  The 
paper  is  as  follows  ; — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  with  very  great  diffidence  that  I 
appear  before  you  to-night  as  an  essayist,  particularly  when  I  see  so  many 
here  better  able  to  fill  the  place  I  now  occupy,  and  crave  your  kind  in¬ 
dulgence  while  I  attempt  to  bring  under  your  notice  a  few  commonplace 
remarks  on  the  diseases  of  the  throat.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  very  minutely 
into  all  the  diseases  affecting  the  throat  of  our  domestic  animals.  The  very 
limited  time  at  my  disposal  has  prevented  me  from  treating  the  subject  in  as 
comprehensive  a  manner  as  it  merits.  But  I  trust  that  a  lively  discussion 
will  follow,  and  that  a  pleasant  and  profitable  evening  will  be  spent  by  all 
present. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  two  diseases  of  the  throat  which  I  purpose  bringing 
before  you  to-night,  and  to  these  will  my  remarks  chiefly  refer,  viz.,  hyper - 
aemia  and  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  commonly  called 
u  Sore  Throat,”  also  Angina  Laryngitis.  The  other  disease,  which  will  form 
the  principal  of  my  paper,  is  what  is  called  Angina  Membranacea,  Laryngitis 
Cruposa,  Membranous  Croup,  also  Diphtheria.  The  former  disease  is  the 
more  common  of  the  two  ;  in  fact,  so  common  that  scarcely  a  week  passes, 
and  at  certain  times  in  the  year  hardly  a  day  passes,  but  we  come  in  contact 
with  cases  of  Laryngitis  in  all  our  domestic  animals,  while  Croup  or 
Diphtheria  is  comparatively  rare. 

From  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice  of  late  years,  I  cannot  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Diphtheritic  Croup  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  many  veterinary  practitioners  are  aware  of. 

I  consider  these  two  diseases  are  of  very  great  interest  to  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  also  to  the  owner  of  valuable  stock.  How  often  do  we  hear  of  a 
high-priced  colt,  which,  while  being  trained  to  go  in  harness,  or  receiving 
tuition  befitting  him  to  carry  some  nobleman  to  the  hounds,  suddenly 
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starts  coughing,  and  by-and-by  becomes  a  roarer,  and  unfit  for  the  field. 
The  hackney,  the  hunter,  and  the  harness-horse  all  become  immensely 
reduced  in  value  when  that  sequel  to  Laryngitis  finally  sets  in. 

In  all  cases  of  Catarrh,  no  matter  what  organ  of  the  body  is  affected,  we 
have  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane,  accompanied 
by  abnormal  secretions,  swelling  succulence  of  its  tissues,  and  a  copious 
generation  of  young  cells.  And  as  we  find  that  all  animals  are  liable  to  in¬ 
flammatory  action  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  we  find  that 
the  liability  varies  greatly  in  different  animals,  the  horse  being  the  most 
liable  of  all  the  domestic  animals. 

The  causes  of  Laryngitis  are  various.  It  may  be  idiopathic,  or  it  may  be 
symptomatic  of  other  disease,  as  in  Influenza.  The  sudden  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  ;  horses  taken  from  the  pasture  and  placed  in  badly  ventilated 
stables  ;  horses  taken  fresh  from  the  country  and  placed  in  hot,  badly 
ventilated  stables  in  large  towns,  are  almost  certain  to  contract  the  disease. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  seems  to  take  the  form  of  an  epizootic, 
attacking  nearly  every  animal  in  the  stable.  Cold  easterly  winds,  and 
exposure  to  wet. 

Symptoms. — Seldom  is  the  veterinary  surgeon  called  in  at  the  early  stage 
of  the  affection.  It  is  only  when  serious  symptoms  manifest  themselves  that 
we  are  called  in  ;  and  when  we  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  case  we 
find  that  the  animal  has  been  coughing  for  a  few  days,  is  dull  and  listless, 
refusing  food,  has  difficulty  in  swallowing  food  and  water,  showing  the 
pharynx  to  be  implicated  in  the  attack  ;  discharge  from  the  eyes,  mouth, 
nostrils  hot,  and  saliva  dribbling  from  the  mouth  ;  the  visible  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  reddened  ;  a  yellowish-white  or  green  discharge  from  the  nose  ;  a  full, 
quick  pulse  ;  neck  stiff,  nose  protruding,  and  the  nostrils  distended  ;  a  loud 
snoring  sound  at  each  inspiration,  which  is  very  painful  to  the  ear  of  the 
practitioner.  Sometimes  the  animal  moves  one  fore  foot  on  to  the  other, 
and  the  whole  head  and  neck  is  swayed  from  one  side  to  the  other.  An 
anxious  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  an  increase  of  temperature  of 
the  body. 

Treatjnent. — The  first  consideration  is  to  attend  to  the  bodily  comfort  of 
the  patient.  Have  him  removed  to  a  roomy,  well-ventilated  loose  box  ;  clothe 
the  body  with  light  warm  woollen  rugs,  flannel  bandages  to  the  legs.  If  the 
case  is  acute  Laryngitis,  unaccompanied  by  Influenza,  and  the  patient  able 
to  swallow  freely,  I  administer  a  laxative  composed  of  the  following — 01. 
Lini.  Oj.,  Spt.  Hither  Nit.  §j. — and  have  the  throat  well  rubbed  with  strong 
stimulating  liniment,  to  be  followed  with  hot  poultices  ;  have  the  head  well 
steamed  ;  place  some  cold  water  before  him,  in  which  Nit.  Potas.  has  been 
dissolved,  also  some  well-boiled  gruel  or  linseed  tea,  so  placed  that  he  can, 
without  any  inconvenience,  help  himself.  Should  the  constitutional  dis¬ 
turbance  be  great,  and  fever  high,  I  give  the  following — Liq.  Ammon. 
Acet.  giij.,  Spt.  yEther  Nit.  §j.,  Tinct.  Aconiti  inxv.,  Aqua  Oj. — twice  a  day. 
If  there  is  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  I  refrain  from  giving  drenches,  and 
I  consider  giving  balls  an  injudicious  form  of  administering  medicine  to  a 
horse  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  throat.  In  such  a  case  I  give  an 
electuary,  composed  of  Pulv.  Camphora  5iv.,  Pulv.  Nit.  Potas.  jiv.,  Ext. 
Belladonna  gij.,  treacle  sufficient  ;  a  little  to  be  placed  on  the  tongue,  as 
far  back  as  possible,  every  two  hours  for  forty-eight  hours,  to  be  followed 
with  astringents  ;  also  give  enemata  if  the  bowels  are  constipated.  Some¬ 
times  the  oedema  becomes  so  great  that  death  by  asphyxia  is  imminent,  if 
relief  be  not  speedily  obtained.  The  breathing  becomes  most  distressing  : 
a  loud  sonorous  inspiration,  the  alas  nasi  distended  to  the  utmost,  the  con¬ 
junctiva  presenting  a  leaden  colour,  showing  the  blood  imperfectly  oxidized. 
Then  tracheotomy  must  be  performed.  I  need  not  tire  you,  gentlemen,  with 
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describing  the  operation.  Suffice  to  say  that  I  have  performed  it  many, 
many  times,  and  I  consider  saved  the  lives  of  many  valuable  horses  and 
ponies,  and  I  never  had  any  unpleasant  consequences  therefrom.  The  longest 
time  that  I  have  kept  the  tube  in  was  seven  weeks,  and  the  shortest  was 
ten  days.  Let  the  whole  surroundings  be  comfortable  to  the  animals. 
All  food  to  be  well  boiled,  and  when  convalescent  give  vegetable  and  mineral 
tonics.  How  annoying  it  is,  after  all  our  labour  and  anxiety,  when  the 
animal  comes  out  a  roarer. 

Croup  and  Diphtheria. — Croupous  inflammations  are  inflammatory  dis¬ 
orders  in  which  a  fibrinous  exudation,  which  rapidly  coagulates,  is  thrown 
out  upon  the  free  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane,  but  which  involves  the 
epithelium  only.  If  the  croupous  membrane  thus  formed  be  detached,  the 
epithelium  is  quickly  reproduced.  No  loss  of  substance  occurs  in  the 
mucous  membrane  itself,  and  no  scar  remains.  It  is  also  a  disease  that 
exclusively  attacks  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  and  only 
attacks  the  young.  In  the  human  subject  it  rarely  attacks  the  suckling  and 
after  the  second  dentition  ;  so  that  the  period  of  greatest  predisposition  to 
Croup  lies  between  the  second  and  seventh  years,  and  then  the  disease  is 
always  in  the  larynx  or  trachea,  seldom  or  never  affecting  the  alveoli  of  the 
lungs.  Yet  Croupous  Pneumonia — a  true  croup  of  the  air  cells — is  one  of 
the  most  common  diseases  of  adults,  in  whom  primary  Croup  of  the  trachea 
and  larynx  scarcely  ever  occurs.  We  have  also  Diphtheritic  Croup,  or 
Diphtheria,  a  disease  which  is  highly  infectious  and  very  acute.  It  is 
characterized  by  an  exudation  developing  false  membranes  on  the  pharynx — 
seldom  on  the  larynx  and  upper  air  passages  ;  these  false  membranes 
attacking  the  mucous  membrane  proper,  and  not,  as  in  idiopathic  .Croup,  only 
the  epithelium.  The  contagium  in  this  disease  is  contained  in  the  false 
membrane  and  shreds  of  tissue  detached  from  the  fauces,  and  in  the  air 
expelled  by  the  patient.  It  is  a  disease  which  occasions  great  mortality 
amongst  the  young,  although  the  adult  does  not  escape  its  baneful  effects. 
Whether  it  is  propagated  from  man  to  animals,  and  vice  versa ,  requires 
greater  demonstration  than  has  hitherto  been  shown.  Mr.  Fleming,  in  his 
able  essay  on  the  transmissibility  of  Diphtheria  from  man  to  animals,  and 
vice  versa ,  has  tried  to  prove  that  it  is  so  ;  but  we,  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
profession,  also  the  public,  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  the  disease  is 
transmitted  from  animals  to  man,  without  further  and  clearer  proof.  As  to 
the  causes  of  the  disease  Diphtheria,  I  hold  that  the  miasmatic  or  germ  origin 
is  beyond  dispute  ;  and  although  propagated  by  infection,  still  it  originates 
spontaneously  where  bad  sanitary  conditions  exist. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  : — Swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  throat,  more  or  less  greyish-white 
patches  on  the  fauces  accompanied  with  fever. 

I  will  now  relate  an  outbreak  of  Diphtheria  which  came  under  my  special 
notice  over  twelve  months  ago.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1880,  I  received  a 
message  that  a  lot  of  swine  at  Picktree  Farm  had  got  poisoned,  and  my  pre¬ 
sence  was  urgently  required.  I  lost  no  time  in  going  to  the  place,  and  there 
met  the  bailiff,  who  told  me  that  eleven  swine  had  got  poison  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  rat-catcher,  who  had  been  laying  down  poison  to  kill 
rats.  After  examining  the  animals,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
otherwise.  So  much  for  a  first  impression.  On  inquiries  I  elicited  the 
following  facts  : — There  were  eleven  animals  affected  :  nine  were  of  the  same 
litter;  two  had  been  bought  in.  They  had  been  in  the  foal-yard  since  taken 
off  the  sow,  and  were  now  about  seven  months’  old.  iheir  food  consisted  of 
crushed  barley,  oats,  and  Indian  corn,  with  kitchen  refuse.  About  two 
weeks  before  the  attack  all  grain  was  taken  from  them,  and  green  vetches 
supplied.  The  attendant  had  remarked  how  well  they  were  doing  on  the 
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change  of  food.  The  day  previous  he  noticed  all  the  animals  dull  and 
listless,  with  great  thirst ;  and  in  the  morning  they  refused  all  food,  and  on 
my  arrival  at  noon  the  following  were  the  general  symptoms  : — All  the  ani¬ 
mals  presented  the  same  appearance — four  out  of  the  eleven  were  worse. 
Enormous  swelling  of  the  throat  ;  a  hacking,  short  cough  ;  disinclination  to 
move  ;  a  loud  noise  on  inspiration.  The  animal  sat  on  his  haunches,  with 
nose  extended,  the  mouth  open,  the  angle  of  which  was  retracted,  with  most 
painful  efforts  to  breathe.  The  slightest  disturbance  brought  on  violent  spasms  ; 
the  tongue  protruding,  presenting  a  rough,  dry  surface,  and  of  a  dark  brown 
colour  ;  bowels  constipated  ;  urine  high-coloured  ;  cold  extremities  ;  cold 
feel  all  over  the  body  ;  inclined  to  lie  together,  covered  over  among  the 
straw.  I  concluded  that  I  had  acute  Inflammation  of  the  throat  to  deal  with. 
But  I  could  not  account  for  all  the  eleven  animals  presenting  the  same 
symptoms  together.  I  ordered  each  animal  to  have  a  dose  of  01.  Ricini, 
and  the  throat  to  be  well  rubbed  with  strong  stimulating  liniment,  promising 
to  call  back  in  the  evening.  On  my  second  visit  I  accidentally  discovered 
the  true  nature  of  the  malady.  The  attendant  told  me  that  while  rubbing 
the  throat  with  the  liniment  the  animal  fell  down  as  if  dying,  could  not  get 
breath,  and  seemed  to  be  in  such  agony  that  the  master  ordered  him  to  kill 
it  by  sticking  it  in  the  usual  way  that  butchers  adopt  when  slaughtering 
swine.  I  at  once  made  a  post-mortem^  and  found  extensive  serous  exuda¬ 
tion  all  round  the  throat.  I  cut  away  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  removed 
the  lower  jaw,  and  on  cutting  open  the  larynx  and  pharynx  I  discovered  the 
characteristic  lesions  of  Diphtheria — a  beautifully  and  well  developed  false 
membrane  covering  the  fauces,  and  very  firmly  attached  to  it ;  all  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  having  a  healthy  appearance. 

I  had  the  remaining  ten  removed  to  a  clean  dry  shed,  and  had  a  clean 
trough  filled  with  cold  water,  in  which  some  Nit.  potass,  was  dissolved. 
I  ordered  well-boiled  oatmeal  gruel  and  linseed  tea,  with  chlorate  of  potash 
dissolved  in  it,  to  be  so  placed  that  they  could  help  themselves.  They  drank 
freely  of  both.  About  n  p.m.  a  second  died,  and  about  4  a.m.  a  third  died. 
These  two  were  taken  out,  and  removed  to  a  convenient  place  for  burying 
them.  I  made  a  post-mortem  of  both  about  11  a.m.  Decomposition  had 
taken  place  very  rapidly.  The  bowels  were  enormously  distended  with  gas  ; 
the  serous  membranes  were  studded  all  over  with  petechial  spots,  the 
lungs  congested,  and  the  whole  pharynx  covered  with  a  thick,  tough,  dirty 
yellow-white  membrane,  which  peeled  off  intact.  Both  animals  presented 
the  same  abnormal  lesions. 

I  now  turned  my  attention  to  some  brood  swine,  each  suckling  a  number 
of  pigs.  These  were  in  a  different  part  of  the  farm  building.  I  noticed 
that  an  old  sow,  from  which  a  litter  of  ten  pigs  had  been  taken  ten  days 
previous,  was  ill.  She  presented  the  same  symptom  that  the  other  eleven 
did,  viz.,  disinclination  to  move.  This  was  very  marked  in  her,  owing  to  her 
savage  habits.  She  would  not  allow  any  one  to  go  near  her;  with  great  thirst, 
and  refusing  food.  I  had  her  removed  to  the  shed  containing  the  eight 
already  affected,  and  all  the  healthy  ones  were  removed  to  a  shed  half  a 
mile  from  the  farm  buildings.  Had  the  place  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
disinfected.  The  eight  first  affected  gradually  recovered  ;  in  two  weeks 
were  as  frisky  as  ever. 

On  the  20th  the  old  sow  was  much  worse  ;  enormous  swelling  of  the  throat 
from  the  anterior  parts  of  the  lower  jaw ;  all  along  the  neck,  down  to  the 
chest,  was  hard  and  stiff ;  refused  all  food  and  water  ;  pulse  90,  small  and 
hard  ;  temperature  104  6^  ;  bowels  constipated  ;  urine  very  dark  in  colour. 
I  tried  to  touch  the  fauces  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  administer 
medicine,  but  I  had  a  rough  patient  to  deal  with.  The  paroxysms  brought 
on  by  my  attempt  to  do  something  for  her  made  me  desist. 
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The  2 1  st.  No  abatement  of  the  symptoms. 

22nd.  No  change  ;  the  swelling  intensified. 

23rd.  Slight  improvement  ;  the  temperature  103*4^  ;  could  not  make  out 
the  pulse  ;  had  tried  to  drink  water.  Procured  some  milk  ;  she  sucked  up 
about  a  pint. 

24th.  About  same  as  yesterday. 

25  th.  A  decided  improvement,  and  a  gradual  convalescence  took  place  up 
to  the  30th. 

She  now  began  to  show  her  usual  bad  temper,  and  I  certainly  did  not 
take  much  liberty  with  her  after  that  date.  In  about  a  week  after  she  was 
walking  about  as  usual,  having  a  good  appetite. 

A  passing  remark  in  conclusion  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Anent  the 
disease  called  Tubercular  Stomatitis,  as  described  by  Mr.  Macgillivray,  of 
Banff,  N.B.,  and  Diphtheria,  being  one  and  the  same  disease,  as  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  I  need  not  here  recapitulate  all  the  pros  and  cons  set  forth  by 
these  gentlemen.  Suffice  to  say  that  I  hold  the  diseases  are  quite  distinct. 
The  symptoms,  and  the  result  of  the  post-mortems,  which  I  have  given  you 
to-night,  fully  prove  that  they  are  so.  I  have  seen  the  same  disease  in  dogs.  I 
had  a  well-marked  case  about  eight  months  ago.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  calves  ; 
and  as  for  horses,  the  great  difficulty  of  examining  the  fauces  prevents  us  from 
diagnosing  true  Diphtheria.  Still  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  cases  of 
Diphtheria  do  occur,  especially  in  young  ponies.  How  often  do  we  find  these 
presenting  all  the  external  symptoms  of  Diphtheria?  I  do  firmly  believe  that  if 
we  could  see  the  condition  of  the  pharynx  we  should  find  true  false  membranes. 
With  these  disjointed  remarks  I  beg  to  conclude,  trusting  to  your  generously 
overlooking  the  many  imperfections  of  this  paper,  and  that  each  gentleman 
present  will  express  his  views  fully  and  freely  on  the  various  points  of 
interest  which  have  been  brought  forward  to-night. 

A  very  interesting  and  profitable  discussion  followed,  in  which  all  the 
members  present  took  part,  the  chief  bone  of  contention  being  the  best  and 
most  effectual  treatment  in  acute  cases  affecting  the  larynx.  The  majority 
were  in  favour  of  cantharides,  and  w'here  there  was  danger  of  choking  per¬ 
forming  tracheotomy 

Mr.  D.  Dudgeon  proposed,  and  Mr.  H.  Hunter  seconded,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nisbet  for  his  very  interesting  paper. 

Proposed  by  the  President,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  McGregor,  that  the 
paper  be  sent  to  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  publication. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chaiiman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

George  Elphick,  Secretary . 

HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  Edinburgh  m 
January,  among  other  business  it  was  reported  that  at  the  general  meeting  in 
June  last  it  was  resolved  to  petition  against  clause  15  of  the  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  Bill  (introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Aberdare),  which 
provided  that  on  and  a'ter  1st  October,  1881,  a  person  was  not  entitled  to 
use  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon,  or  any  name  or  title  implying  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  unless  he  was 
registered  as  a  member  of  the  said  Royal  College.  It  was  accordingly 
moved  to  petition  Parliament  to  insert  in  clause  15  the  words,  u  or  holds  the 
veterinary  certificate  of  the  Highland  aud  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie  presented  the 
petition,  and  gave  notice  of  the  necessary  amendment.  The  Marquis  of 
Lothian  agreed  to  second  the  amendment,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ana  a 
great  many  of  the  Scotch  peers  were  prepared  to  support  it.  Lord  Aberdare 
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and  the  Lord  President,  however,  agreed  to  accept  the  amendment,  and  in 
the  Bill,  as  amended  in  committee  on  recommitment,  the  holders  of  the 
Society’s  veterinary  certificates  were  duly  recognised  as  veterinary  surgeons, 
“The  agreeable  duty  now  devolves  upon  me,”  adds  the  reporter,  “of  sub¬ 
mitting  a  copy  of  the  Act  in  which  the  amendment  has  been  given  effect  to. 
By  the  Act,  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  is  bound  to  make 
provision  in  the  manner  permitted  by  their  charters  for  the  examination  in 
Scotland  of  the  students  attending  the  several  Scotch  veterinary  colleges, 
and  to  admit  and  register  such  students  as  have  passed  the  examination  as 
members  of  said  Royal  College,  under  the  provisions  of  such  charters  and 
this  Act.5’ 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons,  held  on  the  5th  and  6th  January,  the  following  students  from 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  were  admitted  members  of  the  profession  : — 


Mr.  F.  M.  Wallis 

Halstead,  Essex. 

„  E.  J.  Mellett 

Henley-on-Thames. 

„  Herbert  Pollard  ... 

Cornwall. 

,,  S.  B.  Price 

Manchester. 

„  F.  H.  Pinkett 

Worcester. 

„  J.  W.  Barford 

Southampton. 

„  Philip  Turner 

Stowmarket. 

„  *W.  H.  Bartrum  ... 

Kilburn. 

„  A.  H.  Waddell  ... 

•  1  4 

Newtown,  Mont. 

„  E.  J.  Sewell 

•  •  • 

London. 

The  following  students  passed  their 

second  examination  on  tT 

9th  J anuary  : — 

Mr.  A.  Hassall. 

Mr.  *E.  W.  Baker. 

„  *T.  A.  Smith. 

„  R.  W.  Raymond. 

„  W.  Smithers. 

,,  A.  J.  Mullen. 

„  C.  E.  Nuthal!. 

„  H.  E.  Pinel. 

The  following  passed  their 

first  examination  on  the  10th 

and  nth 


January  : — 

Mr.  H.  E.  C.  Selfe. 
^Louis  Burghope. 

T.  W.  Turner. 

J.  G.  Wentworth. 
W.  E.  WT.  Baldwin. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Heinemann.  Mr.  *H.  Smith. 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


W.  S.  Reid. 

,,  T.  A.  Britton. 
*W.  D.  Snowball. 


tt 


tt 

tt 


J.  G.  Watson, 
W.  Brown. 
Geo.  Stear. 


tt 


*  Marked  thus  passed  with  great  credit. 

At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Scottish  section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas¬ 
gow,  the  following  students  passed  their  first  examination  on  the  13th  and 
14th  January  : — 


Mr.  A.  B.  Bennett. 

Mr. 

Donald  McLardy. 

11 

W.  Sheriff. 

11 

G.  E.  Gibson. 

91 

H.  Gilsthorpe. 

5  1 

Gordon  Frew. 

11 

R.  O.  F.  Stewart. 

11 

W.  M.  Williams. 

11 

James  Player. 

11 

John  Steel. 

11 

W.  G.  O.  Davidson. 

11 

Robert  Anderson. 

1 5 

J.  W.  Foreman. 

11 

Geo.  McCallum. 

11 

Alfred  Conisbee. 

1 1 

W.  G.  Jones. 

'1 

R.  H.  Suttle. 

11 

A.  Newlands. 

M.  B.  McDougall. 


tt 


Jurisprudence . 

Srnto  SF'ftcrttrari)  Slt^artnrcnt. 

Gazette,  January  24th. 

Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  F.  F.  Collins  is  placed  on  :e.ired  pay. 


©Bttuarg. 

The  deith  is  announced  of  Charles  Secker,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Knares- 
borough,  who  graduated  in  1844.  In  the  district  in  which  he  practised  Mr. 
Secker  was  much  respected,  and  in  the  profession  those  who  knew  him  held 
him  in  high  esteem.  He  at  different  times  held  the  offices  of  council-man, 
vice-president  and  examiner  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 


SuHjtptu&mcc. 

AN  UNQUALIFIED  PRACTITIONER’S  BILL. 

Chatham  County  Court. 

John  Manning  v.  Rev.  William  English. — Claim,  £2  9s.  6d. — Mr.  Smith 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff ;  Mr.  Norman  for  the  defendant. — John  Luckhurst, 
iormerly  bailiff  to  the  defendant,  stated  that  complainant,  who  is  a  veterinary 
surgeon  at  Rochester,  attended  to  a  calf  on  defendant’s  farm,,  at  Upchurch, 
at  witness’s  request.  Defendant  had  told  him  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  if  a  calf  were  taken  ill.  Defendant  knew  that  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  was  attending  the  calf.  Plaintiff  supplied  medicines.  When  defendant 
received  the  bill  he  said  he  should  not  pay  ;  he  supposed  defendant  thought 
it  was  too  much.  The  calf  recovered  under  plaintiff’s  care,  and  was 
eventually  sold  for  £6. — Plaintiff  stated  that  the  calf  was  suffering  from 
sunstroke  and  excessive  fever,  and  was  insensible.  He  had  to  pay  several 
visits  to  see  it,  coming  a  distance  of  nearly  seven  miles,  and  the  calf 
recovered. — Mr.  Norman,  for  the  defendant,  said  his  client  considered  the 
charges  exorbitant,  and  he  further  urged  that  the  plaintiff,  not  being  a  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  man — he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons — was  not  entitled  to  charge  for  attendances,  but  only  for 
medicine.  Mr.  English  had  offered  what  he  considered  a  fair  amount,  but 
plaintiff  had  refused  to  accept  it. — Plaintiff  said  he  was  properly  qualified, 
but  he  was  not  certified  ;  he  had  applied  to  be  certified  under  the  new  Act, 
but  the  forms  were  not  yet  ready. — His  Honour  said  the  fact  of  the  plaintiff 
not  being  a  member  of  the  R.C.V.S.  would  not  disentitle  him  to  claim  for 
attendances.  He  had  known  a  great  many  foolish  people  with  a  Jot  of 
letters  after  their  names,  and  he  had  known  a  great  many  wise  ones  without 
any.  Results  were  the  best  proof  of  skill.  He  should  give  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed. 

[This  is  a  case  which  shows  that  unregistered,  and  therefore  unqualified, 
practitioners  could,  until  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act  was  obtained,  sue 
for  attendance.  The  judge  may,  in  this  instance,  have  been  misled  by  the 
plaintiff  stating  he  was  properly  qualified,  which  he  was  not.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  however,  that  judges’  judgments  and  opinions  are  the 
reverse  of  sound  or  sensible.  There  are  ioolish  judges  always  to  be  found 
among  the  many  wise  ones,  just  as  there  is  a  proportionate  number^  of 
foolish,  people  in  every  crowd.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  sensible 
man  under  every  horse-hair  wig.] 
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THE  LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

AND  “  ENEMIES  IN  OUR  MIDST.” 

Sir, — The  result  of  the  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  T.  A.  Dollar’s  mo¬ 
tion,  as  appears  in  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  Association, 
not  having  been  rendered  in  the  same  precise  manner  as  that  given  by  the 
secretary  in  his  report  of  the  previous  meetings — such  for  some  reason  or 
other  having  been  suppressed — intrusion  upon  your  pages  has  become  a 
necessity.  In  commencing  the  resumed  discussion  I  observed  that :  — 

“  I  proposed  the  adjournment  of  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Dollar’s  motion 
at  our  last  meeting,  chiefly  because  it  was  taking  up  so  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Association,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  legitimate  business  ;  that  it  was 
entirely  irrelevant  and  out  of  order  ;  that  it  was  not  on  the  circular,  and  no 
one  was  prepared  to  discuss  it,  save  those  who  proposed  and  seconded  it, 
as  if  the  desire  was  to  take  us  unawares — to  swoop  down  upon  us  and  carry 
their  point  before  we  had  time  to  properly  consider  the  matter.  I  maintain 
that  it  was  altogether  outside  the  province  of  the  Association  to  entertain 
it.  It  completely  blocked  the  business  of  the  meeting,  which  was  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  a  paper  upon  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  and  scientific 
subjects  that  could  be  brought  before  us.  We  were  all  anxious  and  impatient 
to  hear  it,  especially  so  since  it  was  by  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  respected 
members.  This  was  the  second  time  that  he  and  his  paper  had  been  thrust 
aside  by  the  same  tactics  and  by  the  same  party.  This,  in  my  opinion,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  was  discourteous  to  him,  if  not  a  decided  mark  of  dis¬ 
respect,  and  I  may  add  that  I  was  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  It  appeared 
to  me  and  to  others  that  the  party7  who  brought  this  matter  forward  used 
expressions  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  complaining  of 
and  stigmatizing  certain  observations  contained  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
September  Journal,  headed  ‘Enemies  in  our  Midst,’  and  signed  ‘  Lanca¬ 
shire.’  Mr.  Dollar  wished  to  make  it  an  Association  question  ;  that  is,  that 
a  matter  which  was  purely  personal  and  private  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  for  this  Association  to  resent  it., 
and  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  writer  of  the  letter  (whoever  he  may 
be),  and  also  upon  the  editor  of  the  Journal  in  question  ;  thus  making  our 
meetings  meetings  of  contention,  wrangling,  and  disunion,  which  every  well- 
constituted  mind  would  wish  to  avoid.  But  before  passing  this  vote  of 
censure  I  thought  it  would  be  well  if  we  asked  ourselves  the  questions,  first, 
Was  there  any  reason  or  cause  for  the  letter?  and,  secondly,  Did  the  letter 
contain  any  untruths  or  misrepresentations  ?  I  have  read  the  letter  over 
carefully,  but  fail  to  see  that  it  is  susceptible  of  the  construction  put  upon 
it  by  Mr.  Dollar.  I  believe  every  word  in  it  is  absolutely  true.  I  believe 
that  a  vast  majority  of  our  profession,  if  they  did  not  write  letters,  felt 
at  the  time  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  those  who  set  themselves  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  five 
or  six  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Associations.  There  were  members  of 
Council  and  others  who  opposed  our  Bill.  They  are  gentlemen  whom  we 
have  known  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  we  have  entertained  for  them 
a  feeling  of  the  deepest  and  most  sincere  respect  and  friendship.  We  have 
abundant  evidence  that  they  have  the  best  interests  of  the  profession  at 
heart,  and  that  they  would  do  anything  and  everything  in  their  power  for 
its  good  and  advancement.  But  upon  this  subject  of  our  Bill  they  have 
formed  an  opinion  (conscientious,  as  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe)  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  their  professional 
brethren.  It  would  appear  that,  with  them,  personal  susceptibilities  take 
precedence  of  political  sagacity. 

“  I  believe  that  it  is  generally  considered  in  all  regularly  constituted  socie- 
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ties,  that  the  minority  shall  be  governed  and  bound  by  the  action  of  the 
majority  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  these  gentlemen  preferred  to  ignore  this 
well-established  and  time-honoured  custom,  simply  because,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  they  entertain  the  belief  that  we  who  possess  the  diploma  are  alone 
entitled  to  call .  ourselves  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Our  President,  and  those 
who  act  with  him,  held  most  tenaciously  to  this  opinion,  until  the  delusion 
was  exploded  before  our  face.  Our  opponents,  who  still  cling  fondly  to  this 
favourite  though  obsolete  notion,  say,  in  effect,  that  they  would  much  prefer 
we  should  have  no  Act  of  Parliame?it  at  all,  rather  than  make  a  compromise 
with  the  non-qualified  fractitio?iers.  This  notion  of  theirs  was  founded 
upon  a  false  and  erroneous  basis  entirely.  The  Crown  lawyers  soon  informed 
our  President  most  positively  and  most  distinctly  that  we  had  no  exclusive 
legal  title  whatever  to  call  ourselves  Veterinary  Surgeons  ;  that  the  black¬ 
smith  and  the  farrier  had  quite  as  good  a  right  and  title,  legally ,  to  it  as  we 
had.  Our  Bill  has  most  emphatically  put  a  stop  to  all  this  by  giving  us 
the  power  to  say  who  shall  be  and  who  shall  not  be  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
It  was  inevitable  some  sort  of  compromise  must  be  made  with  the  non¬ 
qualified  man  :  it  was  on  this  condition,  and  on  this  condition  only,  that  a 
Bill  could  possibly  be  obtained. 

“  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  in  every  case  in  which  we  give  a  non-qualified 
man  (however  worthy  he  may  be)  a  registration-paper  we  are  legalizing 
that  man.  Well,  I  admit  it ;  but  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning  it  is 
equally  clear  that  in  every  case  in  which  we  give  a  non-qualified  man  (a 
student)  a  diploma  we  are  legalizing  that  man. 

“You  will  now  see  what  fulsome  nonsense  is  all  this  that  has  been  talked 
about  our  legalizing  quackery.  I  want  to  strongly  impress  this  upon  your 
minds  :  let  it  be  clearly,  fully,  and  thoroughly  understood  that  from  the 
moment  we  have  given  a  man  a  diploma  or  a  registration-paper  he  ceases 
to  be  a  quack.  Those  who  knew  all  this  well,  and  knew  all  the  difficulties 
our  worthy  President  had  to  contend  with  at  a  moment  of  supreme  peril, 
whilst  fighting  our  battle  for  us  so  persistently,  so  disinterestedly,  and  so 
courageously — I  say,  they  who  knew  it  all  might  well  feel  sensitive  upon 
the  subject.  I  would  ask,  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  should  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  write  down  their  feelings  of  bitter  resentment,  as  many  of 
them  did  write,  when  they  observed  a  small  clique  who  did  not  or  would 
not  see  the  great  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  but  who  seemed  to 
conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  do  everything  in  their  power,  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  to  prevent  an  all  but  unanimous  profession  obtaining  an  Act 
of  Parliament  containing  the  penal  clause,  which  for  a  century  they  had 
been  most  anxiously  yearning  and  striving  to  obtain?  It  has  been  intimated 
to  me  that,  although  it  is  just  that  the  aggrieved  party  should  resent  any 
false  representation  against  an  individual,  if  there  has  been  any,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  still  more  important,  and  would  be  much  more  becoming,  much 
more  in  keeping  with  the  necessities  of  the  case,  if,  instead  of  asking  for  a 
vote  of  censure  upon  the  writer  of  that  letter,  or  the  editor,  a  vote  of  censure 
ought  to  be  proposed  to  be  passed  upon  those  who  had  been  the  occasion 
of  it  by  their  disloyalty  to  party.  I  now  move  an  amendment  that  Mr. 
Dollar’s  motion  be  rejected.” 

This  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Lawson,  and  after  Mr. 
Fleming  and  many  others  had  spoken  upon  the  subject,  a  division  took 
place;  and  although  there  was  a  larger  quarterly  meeting  than  we  ever 
had  before,  there  being  about  forty-one  members  and  visitors,  only  two 
hands  were  held  up  for  Mr.  Dollar’s  motion  besides  his  own.  This  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Associations  and  members  of  the  profession  throughout  the  land. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S. 


Manchester,  January  7th. 
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THE  SALE  OF  THE  DIPLOMA  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 

VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Dear  Sir, — When  reading  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Central  Veterinary  Association,  in  your  last  issue  (No.  79,  p.  43),  I  came  to 
a  standstill  on  perusing  the  remarks  of  the  President  concerning  the  sale  of 
the  diploma  of  the  R.C.V.S. 

For  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  body  corporate  I  feel  myself  uncon¬ 
trollably  impelled  to  draw  attention  to  the  matter  ;  and  to  make  myself  clear, 
I  refer  to  the  remarks  I  allude  to,  which  commence  as  follows  : — “  The  Act, 
in  addition  to  providing  registration/’  etc.,  and  then  go  on  :  “A  very  good, 
or  rather  very  flagrant  example  of  such  a  case  came  before  me  at  a  recent 
examination  for  the  veterinary  certificate  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society.  A  student  there  presented  himself  who  held  a  medical  degree  from 
an  American  University,  and  as  such  was  allowed  certain  privileges  in  the 
passing  of  the  Veterinary  Examination  Board.  Well,  the  result  was,  this 
soi-disant  M.D.  did  not  know  the  most  elementary  principles  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  or  of  histology.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  and  the 
protests  of  at  least  two  members  of  the  Board,  the  result  was  that  he  was 
allowed  to  pass,  probably  not  so  much  in  virtue  of  his  own  examination,  as 
more  particularly,  if  not  mainly,  out  of  consideration  for  the  indignity  it 
would  have  been  for  us  to  have  plucked  a  man  who  held  a  diploma  of  gradua¬ 
tion  in  medical  science.” 

Now,  I  remember  that  some  time  ago  a  gentleman  applied  to  the  Registrar 
to  enter  his  claim  to  exemption  from  certain  portions  of  the  school  curriculum, 
as  he  held  a  M.D.  diploma  from  some  American  institution,  which  he  as¬ 
sumed  entitled  him  to  such  exemption.  Due  inquiries  having  been  instituted 
by  the  profession’s  legal  representatives,  the  claim  was  ignored,  because 
the  diploma  could  not  be  legally  recognized,  and  I  believe  some  pains  were 
taken  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  document. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  this  is  the  same  gentleman  ?  If  so,  what  a  ludicrous 
grin  he  must  have  enjoyed  when  he  walked  away  with  the  diploma 
of  the  “  R.C.V.S.”  without  examination  for  it,  or  conforming  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  !  ! 

Recently  several  students  from  the  Camden  Town  College  have  crossed 
the  border,  after  being  plucked  a  few  times  at  Red  Lion  Square;  there  they 
entered  as  short-term  students,  and  went  up  in  a  few  weeks  for  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate.  Having  obtained  it,  they  have  returned 
to  London  and  demanded  the  diploma  on  payment  of  seven  guineas  !  !  This 
is  quite  as  bad  as  should  be  permitted,  or  winked  at  ;  but  the  instance  I  have 
referred  to  demands  some  explanation,  for,  if  what  the  President  said  is  true — * 
and  as  he  is  an  examiner,  I  opine  it  is  so — the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College 
has  been  issued  in  a  most  unwarrantable  manner,  which  must  tend  to 
seriously  damage  the  profession  abroad,  because  it  will  be  thought  that  such 
cases  are  of  usual,  every-day,  occurrence. 

The  evil  surrounding  this  unfortunate  sale  system  cannot  be  better  pour- 
trayed  than  by  quoting  an  incident  that  happened  this  year.  Two  superior 
coachmen  waited  on  a  well-known  veterinary  surgeon  to  have  a  bet  decided; 
one  had  wagered  a  sovereign  that  Mr.  So-and-so  had  °07ie  through  the  College 
to  get  his  diploma,  and  the  other  that  he  had  got  it  without  going  through. 
The  veterinary  surgeon  wisely  decided  the  bet  off — to  be  withdrawn;  and 
thus  the  scandal  may  die  out. 

I  feel  sure  the  loophole  was  never  intended  for  such  abuse,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  it  is  now  hermetically  sealed  up.  I  felt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  censure  should  be  passed  on  what  had  occurred,  if  true,  and  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  remarks  referred,  to  I  feel  I  have  done  my  duty. 

I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

Robert  Ward,  F.1LC.V.S. 


London,  January  20th,  1882. 
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THE  HIGHLAND  SOCIETY  AND  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 

VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Dear  Sir, — The  January  number  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  amongst 
its  editorials,  contains  an  article  reflecting  in  unmeasured  terms  upon  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  and  its  position  towards  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons  Act.  A  correspondent  is  stated  to  have  forwarded  “a  lengthy, 
communication,”  from  which  an  abstract  is  furnished,  which  consists  in  a 
series  of  ridiculous  and  contradictory  charges  against  the  Society.  The 
opening  accusation  is  “  opposition  ”  to  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill.Yet  some¬ 
what  illogically  towards  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  stated,  “  that  in  no  sense 
or  way  whatever  is  the  profession  indebted  to  the  Society  for  abstinence  from 
opposition  to  the  Act.”  The  correspondent  or  his  interpreter  do  not  them¬ 
selves.  appear  very  clear  regarding  the  opposition  complained  of.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  the  Society,  so  far  from  opposing  the  Veterinary  Surgeons 
Bill,  cordially  approved  of  it.  Several  of  its  leading  members  rendered  signal 
service  in  helping  it  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Very  properly  re¬ 
garding  the  interests  of  its  certificate-holders,  the  Society  obtained  the  intro¬ 
duction  under  Clause  17,  of  the  provision  that  these  certificate-holders  shall 
retain  their  title  as  veterinary  surgeons  and  their  privileges  to  recover  pro¬ 
fessional  fees.  Such  a  provision  in  no  way  affects  the  scope  or  efficiency  of 
the  Act.  The  Society’s  certificate-holders  stand,  as  the  Editor  puts  if,  in  a 
somewhat  “  anomalous  position  ;  ”  they  are  Veterinary  Surgeons  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  if  they  realise  this  to  be  the  “  painful  position  ”  which  it  is 
characterised  to  be,  they  may  readily  escape  from  it,  assume  the  title  of 
M.R.C.V.S.,  and  be  placed  on  the  register  of  fully- qualified  practitioners  by 
payment  of  their  fees  to  the  College.  Instead  of  damaging  the  College,  this 
clause,  for  the  introduction  of  which  the  Society  is  answerable,  if  it  has  any 
effect  at  all,  must  add  to  its  prestige  and  its  funds.  Can  any  dispassionate 
man  regard  this  as  “  opposition,”  or  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
fession?  No  other  mode  of  procedure  could  fairly  have  been  adopted 
towards  the  few  educated  men  whose  professional  requirements,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  the  College  would  willingly  accept,  but  who  from  any  cause  do  not 
choose  to  apply  for  the  diploma  of  the  College. 

Further  to  prejudice  the  profession  against  the  Highland  Society  and  its 
certificate-holders,  the  favoured  correspondent  with  bad  taste  rakes  up  old 
grievances,  and  regardless  of  fact  makes  several  blundering  misrepresenta¬ 
tions.  He  animadverts  on  the  supposed  and  apparently  long-standing 
a  antagonism”  of  the  Society  to  the  College.  There  might  have  been  emula¬ 
tion,  there  certainly  was  never  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  Society.  The 
best  men  connected  with  the  two  licensing  bodies  were  alike  desirous  to 
improve  the  status  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  profession.  Again,  it  is 
urged  that  the  antagonism  of  the  Society  “  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  remaining  without  legislative  protection  forhiearly  forty  years.”  There 
was  not  much  of  a  profession  at  that  early  date  to  protect.  The  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  received  its  charter  of  corporation  so  recently 
as  1844.  No  discredit  attaches  either  to  the  Royal  College  or  to  the 
Highland  Society  that  for  years  each  exerted  its  influence  in  raising  the 
veterinary  art.  It  cannot  magnify  the  exertions  of  the  one  to  depreciate  the 
efforts  of  the  other.  Each  had  its  work  to  do,  and  in  the  main  did  it  well. 
Even  were  the  statements  true,  which  they  are  not,  what  object  is  gained  by 
the  sweeping  declaration  that  the  Society’s  certificate  system  was  played  out, 
that  it  was  more  of  a  farce  than  anything  else,  as  the  certificate  was  not  recog¬ 
nised  in  public  as  a  proof  of  legal  qualification  ?  Such  palpable  misrepresen¬ 
tations  appear  out  of  place  in  a  respectable  journal  professing  a  regard  for 
fair  play  and  truth,  and  desiring  professional  unity.  Fortified  as  they  are  by 
editorial  approval  they  seem  to  me  to  demand  public  contradiction.  It  is 
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matter  of  history  that  the  veterinary  examinations  of  the  Highland  Society 
were  established  fifty  years  ago,  and  were  therefore  doing  good  service  before 
the  inception  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Twelve  years 
ago  the  number  of  students  presenting  themselves  for  examination  occasion¬ 
ally  reached  forty,  while  during  the  last  five  years  the  appreciation  of  the 
certificate,  in  spite  of  the  deservedly  increasing  power  and  popularity  of  the 
Royal  College,  was  still  attested  by  an  annual  average  of  twenty-six  candi¬ 
dates.  Many  of  the  most  successful  veterinarians,  not  only  throughout 
Scotland,  but  in  England,  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  the  army,  are  holders  of 
the  certificate  thus  disparagingly  spoken  of.  On  the  Society’s  graduation  lists 
are  besides  the  names  of  the  Principals  of  three  out  of  the  four  veterinary 
colleges  in  Great  Britain,  the  Principals  of  two  Colonial  colleges,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  College,  with  many  members  of  Council.  These  gentlemen 
surely  could  not  have  taken  the  trouble,  by  a  stiff  examination,  to  obtain  a 
certificate  “which  had  for  a  long  time  been  played  out”  or  identify  themselves 
with  a  professional  “  farce.”  So  far  from  the  Society’s  certificate-holders 
having,  as  stated,  no  legal  position  they  have  been  recognised  as  competent 
practitioners  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  and  are  specially 
mentioned  as  qualified  veterinarians  in  the  Pharmacy  Amendment  Act  of  1869. 

The  circumstances  which  actually  determined  the  Highland  Society  to 
cease  her  veterinary  examinations  certainly  were  not  that  they  were  “  played 
out,”  or  a  “farce,”  or  not  “recognised  in  public.”  The  profession  she  had 
so  long  and  continuously  helped  had  grown  in  education  and  self-dependence; 
its  council  and  management  had  become  widely  representative  ;  its  own 
certificate-holders,  as  already  indicated,  occupied  important  official  positions. 
Her  mission  had  been  served.  The  veterinary  profession  had  exhibited  the 
ability  to  maintain  and  to  regulate  its  own  examinations.  Possession  of  the 
entire  control  of  the  entrance  into  the  profession,  it  was  urged,  would  add  to 
its  influence  and  develop  amongst  its  members  more  harmony  and  esprit  de 
corps.  Realising  the  weight  oi  these  considerations,  the  Highland  Society 
willingly  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Royal  College,  and  made  the 
agreement  concerning  the  suspension  of  its  examinations  and  the  recognition 
ot  its  graduates,  which  unprejudiced  persons'  regarded  and  still  regard  as 
wise  and  reasonable,  but  which  this  captious  critic  now  characterises  as 
“  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society.”  Such  an  assumption,  if  correct, 
would  seem  to  stultify  the  Council  of  the  College,  who  carried  out  these 
arrangements,  and  endeavoured  to  gather  all  British  veterinarians  into  one 
friendly  fold. 

Friendly  unanimity  cannot,  however,  be  promoted  by  the  publication  of 
carping  and  untruthful  diatribes  indulged  in  by  nameless  correspondents,  and 
countenanced  by  editorial  authority.  Instead  of  calming  prejudice  and 
challenging  error,  the  Editor  judicially  declares,  “  From  the  writer’s  opinion 
we  do  not  dissent  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  already  given  expression  to 
similar  views.”  More  is  the  pity.  Groundless  splenetic  deliverances  cannot 
further  the  best  interests  of  the  profession,  nor  conduce  to  desiderated 
harmony  and  unity,  nor  inspire  confidence  in  professional  honour,  sense,  or 
judgment.  Attacks  on  imaginary  enemies  are  unlikely  to  multiply  friends. 

Finlay  Dun. 

2,  Portland  Place,  London,  W. 

16 th  January ,  1882. 

[The  letter  to  which  allusion  is  made,  was  not  published  because  of  its 
requiring  more  space  than  could  be  afforded  in  cwur  last  issue,  and  also 
because  it  referred  to  incidents  occurring  in  quite  recent  years  which  cannot 
profitably  be  discussed  now.  With  the  views  regarding  the  Highland 
Society  and  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill  we  saw  no  reason  to  differ.  The 
feeling  of  the  Society  towards  the  Bill  was  manifested  at  the  meeting  held  on 
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June  15th — Veterinary  Journal  for  July,  1881,  p.  64;  and  also  at  the 
meeting  reported  in  the  present  Journal.  So  far  from  helping  the  Bill 
through  either  House,  those  speaking  for  the  Society  in  the  Lords  most 
energetically  opposed  the  clause  granting  the  exclusive  right  to  the  title 
of  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  members  of  the  Royal  College,  and  the  Society 
would  certainly  have  gone  to  any  length  in  defeating  the  Bill  through  this 
clause.  More  it  could  not  have  done  at  any  time.  All  its  influence  was 
exerted  in  favour  of  its  certificate-holders,  for  whose  benefit  a  special  Charter 
had  been  already  obtained  by  the  Royal  College.  We  happen  to  know 
pretty  well  who  supported  and  opposed  the  Bill  in  both  Houses,  and  are  not 
aware  that  those  connected  with  the  Society  gave  it  any  help  whatever.  We 
know,  moreover,  that  in  the  Lords,  the  Earls  of  Camperdown  and  Mar  and 
Kellie,  who  opposed  the  Bill,  as  well  as  others  who  are  patrons  of  the  Society, 
were  in  the  majority  who  voted  against  the  exemption  of  veterinary  surgeons 
from  serving  on  juries.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  in  our  hearing  that  it 
was  only  owing  to  the  Society  having  given  up  its  veterinary  examinations 
and  its  opposition  to  the  Royal  College,  that  the  obtainment  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  became  possible.  This  was  not  only  an  unfounded  assertion,  but  it 
appeared  to  charge  the  Society  with  preventing  such  a  measure  being  pre¬ 
viously  obtained.  Only  in  this  matter  of  the  Act  did  we  coincide  with  the 
correspondent,  and  our  remarks  had  no  re  erence  to  the  Society’s  veterinary 
certificate  examinations,  which  were  alluded  to  by  him  as  they  were  carried 
on  within  the  last  few  years.  We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  this  sub¬ 
ject  now  ;  the  examinations  no  longer  exist,  and  the  profession  will  certainly 
be  none  the  worse  for  their  extinction.] 

VETERINARY  INSPECTORS  IN  IRELAND. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  if  a  non-qualified  person  can  be 
appointed  inspector  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ? 

I  enclose  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Macroom  (Co.  Cork)  Board 
of  Guardians,  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  which  a  person  without  any  qualifica¬ 
tion  whatever  is  placed  in  the  position  of  “  Veterinary  Inspector.'’ 

Is  there  any  clause  in  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act  to  prevent  occurrences 
like  this?  It  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  thing  in  this  country  to  appoint 
local  “  quacks  ”  to  that  important  position. 

Truly  yours, 

Cork,  Jan.  13th.  Jas.  W.  H.  Ashe,  M.R.C.V.S. 

“The  Board  proceeded  to  appoint  an  inspector  under  the  Cattle  Diseases 
(Ireland)  Act  and  for  the  union. 

Colonel  Warren  proposed  Mr.  James  Ashe,  V.S.,  Cork,  and  he  was 
seconded  by  Captain  Leader. 

Mr.  Cremen  proposed,  and  Mr.  John  Lynch  seconded  the  appointment 
of  Denis  Gleeson. 

The  names  of  several  other  applicants  were  proposed  and  seconded,  but 
they  were  eventually  withdrawn  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gleeson. 

Mr.  B.  M‘Sweeny  said  Mr.  Gleeson  was  formerly  a  farmer,  and  had  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  in  the  treatment  of  cattle.  He  was  evicted  not  long 
since  because  he  was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent.  Every  one  of  the  other 
gentlemen  that  had  been  proposed  had  something  to  live  on  without  the 
appointment  except  Mr.  Gleeson,  and  he  (Mr.  M‘Sweeny)  asked  Colonel 
Warren  to  withdraw  the  name  of  his  candidate  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gleeson. 

Colonel  Warren  said  he  would  not,  because  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  any  person  not  properly  qualified. 
Mr.  Ashe  possessed  the  necessary  qualification,  which  the  other  candidate 
did  not. 
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Mr.  O’Leary  said  Mr.  Gleeson  would  become  a  burden  upon  the  rates 
if  he  did  not  get  the  appointment.  He  was  very  reluctant  to  do  that, 
however.  He  preferred  honourable  and  useful  employment,  and  he 
hoped  the  guardians  would  be  unanimous  in  giving  him  the  place. 
Mr.  Gleeson  was  a  most  intelligent  person  in  the  care  and  cure  o  ' 
cattle,  and  had  proved  himself  so  in  the  locality  in  which  he  lived.  He  (Mr. 
O’Leary)  believed  that  Colonel  Warren’s  candidate’s  name  could  not  be  re¬ 
ceived,  as  according  to  the  advertisement  the  personal  attendance  of  appli¬ 
cant  was  necessary  on  the  day  of  election  according  to  the  advertisement. 

The  Chairman  said  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Gleeson  was  then  elected,  no  one  dissenting  except  Colonel  Warren. 

[The  election  of  the  unqualified  person  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  a 
politico-parochial  job.  If  he  has  not  been  in  continuous  practice  of  veteri¬ 
nary  surgery  for  five  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  then  he  cannot 
be  registered  as  an  “existing  practitioner,”  and  Clause  17  will  be  applicable 
to  his  case.  But  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  for  the  Act,  as  for  the  Irish 
Veterinary  Department  to  deal  with.  It  is  very  disgraceful  that  such  a 
selection  should  be  allowed,  and  it  is  no  less  a  hardship  for  the  districts  over 
which  such  men  are  placed.  It  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  notion  that 
persons  having  no  qualification  whatever  for  such  responsible  and  difficult 
functions  should  be  appointed,  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse,] 


ERRATA. 

In  the  editorial  addendum  to  the  letter  headed  “  Mr.  Reynolds  and  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons’ Act,”  a  misprint  occurs  at  p.  73,  line  24.  Instead  of  “The  present  Act 
is  a  thousand  per  cent,  better  than  the  one  they  would  have  preferred,”  read  “  The 
present  Act  is  a  thousand  per  cent,  better  than  the  one  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  would 
have  preferred.” 

At  p.  23,  line  10,  for  “organs  aching,”  read  “organs  acting.” 
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INFECTION,  ITS  AGENCY,  AND  INFLUENZA.* 

BY  ALFRED  BROAD,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD,  LONDON. 

I  HAVE  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  remarks,  the  disease  which 
we  have  seen  working  such  wide-spread  mischief  upon  the  horses 
of  the  metropolis  for  several  weeks  past.  It  has  suddenly 
appeared  amongst  us,  giving  no  indication  of  its  origin,  and  with 
the  same  insidiousness  has  made  its  steady  progress.  Our 
thoughts,  then,  must  surely  have  been  directed  to  the  general 
topic  of  infectious  disease  ;  what  is  its  cause  ?  what  the  conditions 
which  lead  to  or  favour  its  appearance  ?  upon  what  agency  does 
it  depend  for  its  transmission  ?  and  are  any  means  discoverable 
of  preventing  its  outbreak,  or  guarding  animals  against  its 
attack  ? 

That  this  Epizootic  Influenza  is  infectious,  I  am  convinced. 
Some  there  may  still  be  among  us  who  believe  it  has  not  this 
character,  but  facts  appear  to  me  to  favour  the  opposite  conclu¬ 
sion.  Certain  it  is,  that  upon  our  opinion  concerning  this  ques¬ 
tion  will  our  idea  of  the  whole  nature  of  the  malady  hinge  ;  for 
were  it  not  dependent  upon  any  specific  organism  for  its  produc¬ 
tion,  and  not  by  this  means  passed  from  one  animal  to  another, 
we  might  look  for  its  cause  solely  to  disturbances  in  the  forces  of 
nature  around  us — in  the  electrical  or  other  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  acting  upon  the  nervous  system. 

In  such  case,  the  disease  produced  would  not  be  transmissible; 
we  should  neither  trace  its  appearance  to  the  advent  of  a  par- 

*  Read  before  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 
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ticular  animal,  as  in  some  instances  we  now  can,  nor  should  we 
find  in  the  location,  definite  course,  and  mode  of  dissemination 
of  the  disease,  those  facts  which  impress  upon  the  minds  of  most 
of  us  the  conviction  of  its  infectious  nature. 

Grant  it  this  attribute,  and  it  follows  that  we  must  look  for 
its  cause  to  some  tangible  contagium  ;  there  must  be  an  invasion 
of  the  system  by  a  specific  infecting  organism,  which,  finding  a 
congenial  habitat,  reproduces  agents  of  like  virulence,  and  power- 
ful  to  produce  identical  symptoms  in  animals  of  the  same 
species. 

Its  name,  Influenza,  given  it  by  Italian  physicians,  signifies  that 
it  was  early  looked  upon  as  due  to  some  occult  influence,  whether 
planetary,  atmospherical,  or  telluric  ;  and  in  endeavouring  to 
account  for  an  epizootic  outbreak,  we  must  give  some  weight  to 
predisposing  circumstances,  such  as  atmospheric  or  geological 
conditions.  We  frequently  find  the  occurrence  of  this  disease 
following  some  unusually  perturbed  state  of  weather;  such 
changes  produce  a  state  of  system  favourable  to  the  epizootic, 
possibly  have  some  effect  upon  the  contagium  itself ;  and  these 
views  imply  that  the  elements  of  disease  are  often  around  us, 
lying  in  wait,  as  it  were,  for  circumstances  favourable  to  their 
development.  This  is  no  improbability. 

Infectious  diseases  have  long  been  considered  to  owe  their 
communicability  to  a  specific  form  of  matter  excreted  from  the 
body  ;  though  opinions  have  differed  as  to  the  form  in  which  the 
contagious  material  was  found,  whether  in  solution,  in  a  state  of 
fluidity,  or  merely  suspended  in  the  virus.  Recent  investigations 
with  improved  means  of  research  have  vastly  increased  our  know¬ 
ledge  concerning  the  origin  of  disease,  and  the  offending  agent 
is  proved  to  be  among  the  more  or  less  easily  distinguished  solid 
particles  contained  in  the  virulent  secretion  or  discharge. 

Since  the  discoveries  of  Tyndal  and  Pasteur,  these  minute 
bodies  have  been  popularly  known  by  the  title  of  “  Germs  ;  ”  and 
of  late,  microscopy  has  made  us  familiar  with  many  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  as  Bacteria,  Bacilli,  Micrococci,  Vibriones,  Spores, 
etc.  For  a  description  of  them  I  may  refer  you  to  the  paper 
read  before  us  here  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Steel  (VETERINARY  JOURNAL, 
1879,  vol.  ii.).  The  attention  of  the  medical  world  has  been 
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drawn  to  micro-organisms  as  germs  of  disease  ;  a  review,  there¬ 
fore,  of  some  of  the  general  characters  of  these  bodies  will  not 
be  out  of  place  before  bringing  our  minds  to  the  consideration  of 
any  one  of  the  group  of  infectious  disorders.  We  may  speak  of 
them  generallyas  micro-organisms  or  disease-germs;  they  have 
been  more  specially  alluded  to  as  Microzymes,  Microphytes,  and 
particles  of  bioplasm. 

A  great  obstacle  to  their  investigation  is  their  extreme  minute¬ 
ness,  the  particles  observed  by  Beale  in  vaccine  lymph  being 
estimated  at  1-20, oooth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  there  is  also  the 
difficulty  attending  their  isolation,  and  in  preventing  the  subse¬ 
quent  access  of  germs  foreign  to  those  which  it  is  desired  specially 
to  cultivate  or  examine.  From  their  readiness  of  diffusion  and 
small  size,  we  can  understand  the  oft-apparent  mysteriousness  of 
infection.  Disease-germs  arise  solely  from  pre-existing  germs, 
and  do  not  spontaneously  result  from  tissue  change.  I  see  no 
more  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  production  of  the  first 
Typhus  germ  or  Anthrax  bacillus  than  of  the  primal  taenia,  trichina, 
or  even  any  type  of  living  organism,  though  possibly  in  course 
of  time  some  mutations  or  modifications  have  taken  place  with 
disease-producing  germs  as  with  higher  forms  of  life. 

In  very  many  specific  infectious  disorders,  a  special  organism 
has  been  identified  or  isolated,  and  experimented  with  ;  and  it 
is  found  that  the  products  of  any  one  kind  of  germ  will  cause,  on 
inoculation,  just  that  disease  in  which  the  original  germ  was 
reared;  this  has  given  rise  to  the  doctrine  upheld  by  Pasteur,  that 
each  infectious  disease  has  its  own  special  organism.  This  theory 
has  its  opponents,  who  maintain  that  one  kind  of  spore  or 
bacillus  may  be  so  altered  or  modified  under  differing  conditions 
as  to  produce  diverse  diseases  ;  and  it  does  seem  a  question  for 
speculation  whether  the  virus  from  one  species  of  animal  may 
not,  in  the  organism  of  another  species,  manifest  its  baneful 
presence  by  a  dissimilar  train  of  symptoms. 

One  great  point  of  difference  between  disease-germs  lies  in 
their  respective  powers  of  causing  injury  to  the  system — how 
harmless  is  Epizootic  Eczema,  in  comparison  with  the  Cattle 
Plague. 

So,  also,  they  vary  in  the  site  they  affect  in  the  body,  and  111 
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the  rapidity  of  their  growth  ;  this  latter  difference  will  be  found 
with  germs  of  the  same  kind,  according  to  the  suitability  of  the 
soil  or  the  presence  or  agreement  of  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  successful  ingrafting  of  the  pestiferous  organism ;  thus, 
some  animals  will  escape  the  influence  of  the  most  easily  sown 
disease. 

From  pathological  reasoning,  we  infer  that  there  is  within  the 
animal  system  a  pabulum,  a  material  for  nourishment,  or  that 
which  may  figuratively  be  referred  to  as  the  soil,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  growth  and  increase  of  bacteria  and  their  kindred 
organisms,  and  there  are  varying  conditions  of  system  which 
increase  or  decrease  this  pabulum ,  which  render  this  “  soil  ”  more 
or  less  fitted  for  their  reception  and  growth.  It  is  upon  this 
hypothesis  that  we  explain  how  it  is  that  of  two  animals  of  one 
species,  one  suffers  much  from  a  certain  malady,  the  other  little, 
or,  it  may  be,  escapes  it  altogether ;  by  it  also  we  account  for 
the  still  more  astonishing  fact  that  some  infectious  disorders, 
even  of  great  virulence,  are  harmless  to  animals  of  certain  species  ; 
witness  the  immunity  of  the  equine  race  from  Cattle  Plague, 
and*  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  man  from  many  of  the  Epizootics 
affecting  animals,  though,  unfortunately,  not  from  all.  A 
peculiar  example  of  the  same  exclusiveness  is  the  great  degree 
ot  resistance  displayed  by  Algerian  sheep  to  inoculation  with 
Anthrax  virus,  as  discovered  by  Chauveau. 

Disease-germs  may  find  their  entry  to  the  animal  in  many 
ways,  as  by  transmission  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air-passages  or  alimentary  tract,  also  through  wounds  or 
abrasions  of  the.  skin.  After  successful  invasion,  different  kinds 
vary  in  their  mode  of  procedure ;  some  run  a  definite  course, 
and  then  become  eliminated  from  the  system,  others  never  leave 
the  animal  perfectly  free  from  their  presence,  even  though 
there  is  apparent  recovery  from  the  disturbance  they  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  inherent  vitality  of  these  micro-organisms  is  exceedingly 
great ;  they  will  withstand  a  great  degree  of  heat,  and  some 
amount  of  desiccation  ;  while  under  favourable  conditions  they 
have  maintained  their  virulent  power  for  an  astounding  period. 
There  is  the  statement  that  Anthrax  bacilli  have  been  found  in 
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a  condition  of  vitality  in  pits  where  the  carcases  of  diseased 
animals  had  been  buried  ten  years,  and  they  have,  marvellous  to 
relate,  been  proved  to  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
through  the  medium  of  earth-worms  (see  the  address  by  Dr. 
Cameron,  Veterinary  Journal,  November,  1881) — a  strong 
argument  this  is  in  favour  of  cremation  ;  the  carcases  of  ani¬ 
mals  affected  with  virulent  disease  ought  certainly  to  be  so 
destroyed. 

The  power  of  these  minute  particles  to  resume  their  activity 
after  a  lengthened  dormant  condition  suggests  the  parallel  of 
vegetable  seeds,  though  of  course  the  time  during  which  these 
may  retain  vitality  is  far  greater,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
plants  grown  from  seeds  found  buried  with  the  mummies  of 
Pharaoh’s  Egyptians.  Bacterial  spores  and  the  like  are  not,  in 
any  actual  sense,  seeds,  but  their  extraordinary  vitality  and 
specific  properties  should  bespeak  for  them  a  particular  and 
special  entity.  Inanimate  particles  of  matter  from  diseased 
bodies  would  surely  not  manifest  these  characters,  neither 
scarcely  would  formless  portions  of  bioplasm. 

Disease-organisms  received  into  the  system  do  not  at  once 
give  rise  to  untoward  symptoms ;  a  period  of  incubation  ensues, 
during  which  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  agent  pro¬ 
gresses,  or  while,  in  some  cases,  as  in  Rabies,  or  Glanders,  the 
germs  are  immured  till  some  condition  of  the  animal  system 
evokes  their  activity.  It  has  been  hinted  (“  Essay  on  Hydro¬ 
phobia,”  by  Dr.  Ewart,  British  Medical  Journal )  that  not  only 
might  a  dog  with  merely  the  virus  of  Rabies  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
cubation  fatally  inoculate  man  or  animal,  but  that  possibly  such 
dog  might  so  spread  the  disease  without  itself  ever  subsequently 
developing  any  rabid  symptoms  ;  such  are  the  speculations 
evolved  by  the  progress  of  the  “  Germ  Theory.”  Consideration 
of  Glanders  has  led  me  to  believe  that  its  contagium  may  be 
received  by  an  animal,  and  stored  harmlessly  away  till  its 
virulency  is  called  into  play  by  some  unhealthy  or  exciting  con¬ 
ditions  ;  also  that,  after  apparent  recovery,  the  same  retention  of 
germs  with  subsequent  outbreak  may  occur. 

No  fact  in  connection  with  virulent  germs  is  more  astonishing, 
and  none  has  given  rise  to  more  thought  and  speculation,  not  to 
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mention  fruitful  experiment,  than  the  circumstance  that  one 
invasion  of  the  system  by  a  crop  of  disease-organisms  protects 
the  animal  form  from  subsequent  inoculation  by  similar  germs, 
for  a  long  period  in  some  cases,  for  a  certain  time  in  nearly  every 
instance.  Various  reasons  for  this  have  been  suggested.  It  has 
been  said  to  be  connected  with  the  noxious  poison  which  would 
seem  to  be  developed  during  the  increase  of  some  micro-organ¬ 
isms.  The  common  explanation  is  based  on  the  exhaustion  of 
the  “soil”;  for  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  more  than  one  species 
of  organism  may  not  require  and  consume  the  same  pabulum, 
and  thus  “  protect  ”  for  each  other. 

Vaccination  first  indicated  how  a  modified  disease  may  “pro¬ 
tect  ”  against  a  virulent  one,  and  lately  M.  Pasteur  has,  by  his 
wonderful  researches,  discovered  means  of  so  successfully  attenu¬ 
ating  the  germs  of  Fowl  Cholera  and  Splenic  Fever  that  a 
“vaccine  ”  has,  so  to  speak,  been  found  to  protect  animals  from 
inoculation  by  these  virulent  maladies. 

Toussaint,  Klein,  and  others,  have  likewise  brought  valuable 
facts  to  light  bearing  on  this  subject.  Also  the  experiment  has 
been  ventured  upon  of  injecting  the  virus  of  disease  into  the 
blood-vessels,  with  the  astonishing  result  of  rendering  the  animal 
operated  upon  proof  against  that  disease,  while  at  the  same  time 
causing  little  systematic  disturbance  through  the  operation.  This 
has  been  carried  out  with  Rabies  virus  by  Galtier,  of  Lyons. 
With  the  germ  origin  of  disease  in  view,  the  treatment  of  Yellow 
and  Malarial  Fevers  in  the  human  subject  has  been  successfully 
undertaken  by  injection  of  Carbolic  Acid  into  the  circulation. 
This  seems  a  valuable  field  for  experimental  inquiry. 

Returning  to  the  particular  disease  under  consideration,  In¬ 
fluenza,  we  take  it  that  its  immediate  cause  is  the  attack  of  a 
special  organism  ;  the  nature  of  the  malady  thus  established  is 
febrile,  characterized  by  much  nervous  depression  and  weakness, 
with  inflammatory  catarrh  of  the  respiratory,  ocular,  or  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  The  respiratory  and  ocular  membranes  are 
most  commonly  affected,  and  accordingly,  as  we  find  its  effects 
more  apparent  in  one  or  other  part  of  this  tract,  so  we  have  the 
catarrhal  and  conjunctival,  laryngo-pharyngeal,  or  the  thoracic 
form.  The  incubation  is  short — not  longer  than  a  few  days,  at 
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the  end  of  which  we  see  the  first  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the 
nervous  system.  The  animal  has  a  “  chill/'  or  rigour,  varying 
from  a  slight  coldness  of  surface  in  the  one  case  to  decided 
shivering  in  another. 

(Referring  to  impressions  on  the  nervous  system,  I  might 
mention  that  Pasteur  found  that  the  bacterium  of  Fowl  Cholera, 
during  its  growth,  gave  rise  to  a  special  narcotic  poison,  which  he 
proved  was  due  to  the  peculiar  drowsiness  invariably  shown  bv 
the  sick  birds.) 

Pyrexia  is  the  next  manifestation,  the  temperature  ranging  from 
103°  to  105  or  occasionally  higher ;  local  symptoms  are  then 
exhibited,  varying  according  to  the  part  affected. 

Influenza  is  markedly  asthenic  in  character  ;  the  reduction  of 
the  patient’s  strength  is  great ;  there  is  much  muscular  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  weakness  during  convalescence ;  another  peculiarity  is 
the  tendency  to  anasarcous  swellings  in  the  legs  and  other  parts, 
The  inflammatory  symptoms  shown,  though  sometimes  persistent, 
are  not  violent  or  acute,  and  have  a  decided  tendency  so  ter¬ 
minate  in  resolution.  Its  symptoms  appear  to  me  to  correspond 
exactly  with  those  we  might  expect  to  follow  the  invasion  of  the 
system  by  a  deleterious  organism  which  had  a  definite  course  to 
run,  and  was  in  due  time  cast  off,  and  do  not  seem  to  indicate  so 
much  the  transient  impression  of  any  physical  or  chemical  agency, 
as  may  be  the  case  with  an  ordinary  cold  or  lung  congestion. 

That  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  simple  form  is  the  catarrhal, 
which  usually  involves  the  conjunctiva;.  Simple  it  is,  because 
attacking  parts  whose  inflammation  is  more  easily  subdued  and 
less  irritating  to  the  system  than  inflammation  of  the  more  sensi¬ 
tive  throat  and  chest.  Another  reason  why  the  ocular  type  of 
Influenza  is  so  manageable,  is  that  the  symptoms  are  so  prominent, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  sufferer  so  pitiable  that  the  case  comes 
earlier  under  our  notice. 

We  find  the  horse  very  dull,  with  its  head  dependent,  its 
appetite  gone,  the  eyelids  much  swollen,  sometimes  closed,  with 
lachrymal  secretion  or  muco-purulent  discharge  issuing  from 
the  palpebral  fissure ;  there  is  intolerance  of  light  and  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  suffering  eye.  Sometimes  both  eyes  are  so 
affected,  occasionally  one  only.  On  separating  the  hot  and 
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tender  eyelids,  the  conjunctiva  will  be  found  much  inflamed  and 
turgid,  and  frequently  a  clouded  condition  of  the  cornea  is  visible, 
or  sanguineous  effusion  within  the  eye  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
anterior  chamber. 

There  is  sometimes  mucus  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  with 
injection  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  Respiration  is  a  little 
quickened  and  laboured  ;  the  pulse  56,  60,  or  even  70,  frequently 
very  irregular  and  weak  in  character  ;  the  temperature  about  104% 
external  temperature  unequal,  extremities  generally  cold. 

The  fever  will  be  found  to  be  of  short  duration,  it  may  be  from 
two  to  four  days ;  the  eyes  then  clear,  and  the  lids  open,  while 
the  appetite  and  cheerfulness  are  regained,  but  then  ensues  a 
somewhat  tardy  and  weakly  convalescence,  engorgement  of  the 
hind  limbs,  sheath,  or  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen  being  not 
unfrequent. 

In  another  case  we  may  find  profuse  discharges  from  the  nos-* 
trils,  submaxillary  glandular  enlargement,  and  more  or  less 
laryngeal  inflammation.  I  lately  attended  a  horse  which  was  a 
new  arrival  in  a  stable  containing  two  other  horses.  The  symp¬ 
toms  presented  were  sore  throat,  with  irritable  cough,  adhesive 
discharge  from  one  nostril,  and  induration  of  the  submaxillary 
gland  corresponding.  Recovery  soon  occurred,  but  in  a  few  days 
the  two  other  horses  were  attacked  by  the  epizootic  in  the 
bronchitic  form. 

At  other  times  the  symptoms  are  almost  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  the  throat  and  pharynx  ;  there  is  harassing  cough,  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  head,  much  dysphagia  and  flow  of  ropy  saliva,  and 
usually  either  the  severity  of  the  laryngeal  or  pharyngeal  symp¬ 
toms  will  preponderate  ;  abscesses  occasionally  form  in  the  sub¬ 
maxillary  space  or  parotideal  region,  and,  should  these  not  pro¬ 
gress  naturally,  the  danger  of  pysemic  abscesses  will  follow. 

Broncho-pneumonia  has  been  the  type  taken  by  many  cases 
under  my  care  during  the  recent  outbreak  ;  in  some  a  sudden 
attack  of  hurried  impeded  respiration  has  called  attention  to  the 
patient ;  in  others,  a  cough  has  been  present  for  some  days  before 
the  animal  was  considered  ill  enough  for  veterinary  supervision, 
and  the  symptoms  have  been  as  follows, taken  for  example, at  about 
the  sixth  day,  when  the  first  febrile  symptoms  have  somewhat  sub- 
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sided.  The  patient  paws  at  times,  has  an  occasional  cough,  which 
is  sometimes  hard  and  indicative  of  pain,  at  other  times  low  and 
soft,  wanting  in  resonance  ;  respirations  30  to  36  per  minute,  ex¬ 
piration  being  quick  and  forcible  ;  the  respiratory  murmur  is  re¬ 
placed  by  a  harsh  sound  ;  there  is  still  some  impairment  of 
appetite,  and  the  animal  will  not  lie  down  ;  pulse  48,  tempera¬ 
ture  103°.  Progress  in  these  cases  has  been  exceptionally  slow, 
and  only  by  stages,  no  daily  change  being  observable,  the  patient 
maintaining  the  same  symptoms  for,  say,  five  days,  then  on  the 
sixth  the  pulse,  breathing,  and  other  symptoms  being  decidedly 
improved  ;  remaining  then  at  the  same  point  for  another  few  days. 

The  following  have  been  the  symptoms  at  about  the  twelfth 
day  :  pulse  40  or  44,  temperature  ioi°,  appetite  good,  cough  in 
many  instances  ceased,  the  number  of  respirations  reduced  from 
20  to  26  in  the  minute,  but  their  character  being  little  altered,  the 
expiration  being  forcible  and  blowing.  The  restoration  of  lung 
and  bronchi  to  healthy  tone  has  in  some  instances  occupied  two 
or  more  additional  weeks,  notably  in  cases  where  the  debility  has 
been  most  marked,  as  in  old  horses,  in  those  that  have  had 
aperient  medicine  injudiciously  administered,  or  have  been  kept 
at  work  too  long. 

Intermittence  of  pulse  has  been  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
convalescence. 

Irrespective  of  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  Influenza,  experience 
has  indicated  the  line  of  treatment  necessary,  and  accordingly  we 
endeavour  to  counteract  the  nervous  depression  by  stimulants, 
specially  avoiding  any  depleting  measures  or  medicines,  and  con¬ 
centrate  our  energies  on  maintaining  and  supporting  the  strength 
of  our  patient  by  careful  attention  to  his  comfort,  by  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  nourishing  food,  and  the  timely  administra¬ 
tion  of  strengthening  medicaments. 

A  vast  deal  is  accomplished  towards  success  in  treatment 
when  we  can  get  the  patient  into  a  comfortable  well-ventilated 
loose  box,  with  his  legs  well  bandaged,  and  his  body  warmly 
clothed,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  season  ;  and  though 
we  cannot  sometimes  have  all  that  we  would  desire  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  we  should  endeavour  to  promote  the  warmth  and  comfort  of 
the  patient  as  much  as  possible.  Warmth,  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
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is  an  essential  tranquillising  agent  to  the  nervous  system,  and  an 
important  feature  in  the  hygienic  treatment  so  necessary,  if  we 
would  shorten  the  duration  of  the  convalescent  period.  Here  I 
would  speak  a  good  word  for  the  employment  of  stoves  in  damp 
or  unhealthy  stables,  as  advocated  some  years  back  by  Mr. 
Greaves.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  be  thankful  for  their  assis¬ 
tance  in  purifying  the  air,  freeing  it  from  clammy  moisture,  or 
unhealthy  emanations.  I  would  also  recommend  the  free  use  of 
disinfectants  in  many  stables. 

When  the  treatment  of  Influenza  is  commenced  early,  there  will 
seldom  be  cause  for  anxiety ;  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  soon 
abates,  and  the  patient  progresses  steadily  towards  recovery.  But 
if  the  fever  has  become  well  established,  and  inflammation  has 
attacked  the  throat  or  chest,  much  care  will  be  needed,  and  the 
call  on  the  animal’s  strength  will  be  great ;  but  how  much  more 
is  this  the  case  when  the  horse  has  been  kept  at  work  while 
ailing,  as  not  uncommonly  happens  ;  the  early  febrile  symptoms 
have  been  overlooked  or  disregarded,  the  poor  animal's  palate 
pricked  or  cut  for  imaginary  “  Lampas,”  to  remedy  his  loss  of 
appetite,  or  a  cough  ball  given,  but  no  rest  allowed.  It  is  then 
we  meet  with  those  cases  of  utter  prostration,  when  the  limbs 
ache  with  pain — the  animal  shifting  from  one  forefoot  to  its  fellow 
and  resting  his  weight  first  on  one  hind  leg,  and  then  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  other,  but  refusing  to  lie  down.  Slings  are  impera¬ 
tively  called  for  in  such  a  case,  yet  not  alone  in  such  extreme  in¬ 
stances,  for  there  are  many  in  which  slinging  should  be  resorted 
to,  if  only  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and  with  the  simplest  of 
improvisations  in  apparatus.  When  chest  complications  and 
weariness  of  limbs  are  evinced,  the  continuous  standing  has  an 
injurious  debilitating  influence,  through  loss  of  muscular  and 
nervous  force.  Much  time  will  therefore  be  saved  by  economising 
the  patients’  strength,  sometimes  even  life  will  be  spared  by  this 
means.  I  have  certainly  been  able  to  attribute  my  patients’  re¬ 
covery  to  the  timely  support  of  the  slings  in  some  instances.  I 
took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  advantage  of  slinging  in  this 
disease  in  a  contribution  to  the  Veterinarian  for  1870. 

We  cannot  over-estimate  the  value  of  rest,  how  beneficial  it  is, 
and  what  an  all-important  adjunct  to  our  prescription  ;  yet  when 
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the  patient  is  compelled  to  stand  in  the  distressful  condition  I 
have  attempted  to  describe,  how  can  it  be  enjoyed  ?  The  support 
given  by  slings,  however,  fulfils  the  desired  conditions  to  a  great 
extent,  the  animal  soon  making  use  of  them,  to  his  ease  and 
comfort. 

Foremost  amongst  medicines,  I  mentioned  stimulants.  Useful 
agents  in  this  class  which  we  may  employ,  are  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  brandy,  nitric  and  chloric  aether,  judiciously  chosen, 
or  combined  according  to  circumstances,  and  given  in  small  and 
oft-repeated  doses. 

In  diseases  of  this  nature  Ammon,  carb.  well  merits  the  advo¬ 
cacy  devoted  to  it  by  Professor  Walley  (VETERINARY  JOURNAL, 
1879,  vol.  h.). 

We  shall  also  derive  advantage  from  the  cautious  use  of  such 
salines  as  Potass,  chlor.,  Potass,  nit.,  or  Magnes.  sulph.,  when 
the  febrile  symptoms  are  severe.  Aconite  tincture  and  bella¬ 
donna  may  also  be  required,  and  it  will  be  found  beneficial  to 
administer  tonics  early  in  the  case — for  example,  gentian,  cin¬ 
chona  or  oak  barks,  and  iron  in  the  later  stages.  I  have  employed 
mustard  stimulation  to  the  throat  and  breast  with  benefit  when 
the  cough  has  been  troublesome,  though  extensive  irritating 
applications  to  the  side  will  not  prove  of  use,  but  tend  to  annoy 
and  exhaust  the  patient  to  no  purpose.  In  cases  with  rapid  im¬ 
peded  respiration,  I  have  had  layers  of  spongio-piline  soaked 
with  warm  water  bound  to  the  sides  ;  but  even  then  must  confess 
I  have  not  found  the  advantage  from  their  employment  which  is 
gained  in  ordinary  sthenic  cases  of  Bronchitis  or  Congestion. 

The  tendency  of  the  malady  is  towards  recovery  ;  we  must  have 
patience,  directing  our  attention  to  securing  the  comfort  and 
general  good  management  of  the  sick  animal. 

The  only  prophylactic  measures  at  our  command  aie  those 
which  aim  at  rendering  the  animals,  as  far  as  possible,  antagonistic 
to  disease  propagation.  This  we  can  endeavour  to  do  by  strict 
attention  to  the  conditions  of  work  and  rules  of  diet  and  hygiene, 
including  stable  construction,  improvement  and  management. 

We  may  be  assured  that  so  long  as  animals  are  kept  in  un¬ 
healthy  conditions  or  surroundings,  so  long  will  diseases  appear 
to  prey  upon  them. 
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THE  DISTEMPER  IN  HORSES  :  1881-2. 

BY  A.  E.  MACGILLIVRAY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  BANFF,  N.B. 

It  is  now  about  fifty  years  since  the  late  Professor  Dick  desig¬ 
nated  this  disease  The  Distemper  of  Horses ,  and  asserted  its 
strict  analogy  to  Ca?iine  Distemper.  The  worthy  Professor  had 
no  doubt  many  peculiar  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  epizootic  diseases,  but  in  this  instance  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  same  popular  nomenclature  for  this  disorder  as  has 
been  quite  recently  promulgated  as  original  by  Professor 
Dieckerhoff,  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Veterinary  School.  (See 
Veterinary  Journal  for  last  November.) 

It  were  needless  in  me  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
Influenza  or  Distemper  is  the  more  appropriate  popular  name 
for  this  disease  ;  no  doubt  Influenza  is  a  “  world-wide  ”  designa¬ 
tion,  but  that  is  far  from  stamping  it  as  the  most  suitable  one  ; 
indeed,  the  adoption  of  the  term  Influenza,  as  we  all  know,  hangs 
upon  a  very  mythical  sort  of  foundation.  Along  with  Professors 
Dick  and  Dieckerhoff,  I  favour  the  retention  of  Equine  Distemper 
as  the  future  popular  nomenclature  for  this  disease  in  horses  ; 
and  concurring  with  my  old  teacher,  Professor  Dick,  I  have  to 
assert  considerable  analogy  between  equine  and  canine  distemper. 
Professor  Dieckerhoff,  however,  seems  indirectly  to  deny  this. 

The  popular  and  technical  synonyms  for  this  disease  are  so 
various  and  so  numerous,  as  to  render  their  detail  quite  inappro¬ 
priate  in  the  present  communication. 

The  year  1881  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  veterinary 
profession  in  all  parts  of  the  world  on  account  of  the  almost 
universal  occurrence  of  this  equine  distemper  in  one  form  or 
another;  from  all  parts,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  America, 
etc.,  we  have  reports  of  its  prevalence ;  generally,  however,  of  a 
mild  and  not  at  all  fatal  description. 

In  my  own  practice,  since  the  first  week  of  July  I  have  never 
been  without  a  good  few  cases  on  hand  ;  and  at  present  (January, 
1882)  I  have  more  cases  of  the  Distemper  under  treatment  than 
at  any  one  time  during  that  period.  I  have  met  with  all  the 
phases  of  the  disease — namely,  catarrho-nasal,  thoracic,  intestinal, 
and  even  cerebro-spinal.  The  catarrhal  has,  however,  been  the 
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most  common,  and  very  often  accompanied  by  Adenitis  and 
extensive  suppuration. 

The  thoracic  form  was  most  common  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September;  was  generally  of  a  typhoid  or 
asthenic  character,  often  very  tedious  under  treatment,  and 
almost  always  offering  to  end  in  Hydrothorax ;  the  latter,  in 
fact,  was  the  great  rock  ahead  to  be  feared  in  all  cases  of  the 
thoracic  form  of  this  epizootic  distemper  in  horses.  I  lost  one 
case  on  the  fourth  day  after  attack  from  Hydrothorax,  com¬ 
plicated  with  previously-existing  heart  disease  ;  knowing  about 
the  heart  disease  in  this  patient,  my  prognosis  was  unfavourable 
from  the  first.  Another  case,  a  yearling  colt,  succumbed  from 
Hydrothorax  within  twenty-four  hours  after  I  first  saw  him.  He 
must,  however,  have  been  ill  some  days  before  being  noticed  ; 
this  was  rendered  extremely  probable,  owing  to  his  being  away 
in  a  field  at  a  distance  from  the  farm-steading.  Another  thoracic 
case  ended  fatally  from  the  effects  of  superpurgation  brought  on 
by  having  inadvertently  got  a  ball  containing  9  drms.  aloes  :  there 
was  extensive  Hydrothorax  in  this  case.  A  fourth  case,  suffer¬ 
ing  under  the  thoracic  form,  had  three  relapses,  gave  way 
under  the  third  relapse,  or,  as  we  may  say,  died  under  the  fourth 
attack  of  this  equine  distemper.  In  this  case  the  lungs  were 
actually  gangrenous. 

Not  unfrequently  the  thoracic  and  catarrhal  forms  were  con¬ 
comitant  ;  and  sometimes  the  thoracic  would  finish  off  with 
severe  nasal  catarrh. 

When  the  thoracic  form  was  ushered  in  by  diabetes  and  swell¬ 
ing  of  eyelids,  sheath,  and  extremities,  I  was  then  sure  of  a 
lingering  case,  requiring  every  care  and  attention.  In  such  cases 
the  thermometer  often  ran  up  to  106*5°  5  this  was,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  highest  observation  made. 

In  the  catarrhal  form,  when  accompanied  by  Adenitis,  the 
suppuration  generally  took  place  in  the  sublingual  or  parotid 
glands,  very  often  the  former.  ,1  had  several  most  inveterate 
suppurations  of  the  parotid,  the  gland  continuing  enlarged  for 
weeks  and  requiring  opening  in  two  or  three  different  places.  In 
one  case,  a  half-bred  horse,  an  immense  abscesss,  very  deep- 
seated,  took  place  between  shoulder-joint  and  tracheo-inferior 
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cervical  region.  This  patient  was  off  work  for  eight  or  nine 
weeks,  and  in  the  end  I  was  forced  to  throw  him  down  and. 
cautiously  lay  the  abscess  well  open,  when  I  found  a  pretty  large 
piece  of  dead  gland  or  muscular  tissue,  fully  three  inches  from 
outside,  which  having  extracted,  and  washed  out  the  remaining 
cavity  with  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  recovery 
soon  ensued. 

Intestinal  catarrh  at  times  accompanied  the  thoracic  form,  and 
then  the  weakness  became  very  much  aggravated,  the  patients 
staggering  and  swaying  from  side  to  side  on  the  least  attempt  to 
move  them.  In  two  or  three  cases  diarrhoea  and  diabetes  were 
concurrent  in  the  same  patient. 

I  had  a  good  number  of  instances  of  the  purely  intestinal 
form  of  Equine  Distemper,  where,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  high 
temperature,  105°  up  to  106*5°,  I  would  have  said  I  was  treating 
simple  diarrhoea  :  great  dulness  and  prostration  in  these  cases.  . 

Speaking  of  the  intestinal  phase  of  Equine  Distemper,  brings  to 
my  recollection  a  rather  remarkable  affair  about  two  well-bred 
setter  pups  ;  these  pups  were  observed,  in  September  last,  to  be 
off  their  food,  dull,  and  quite  languid  ;  the  party  in  charge,  an 
under  keeper,  gave  each  of  them  a  pretty  strong  purge, — and  they 
were  both  dead  within  twenty-four  hours  !  Poison  was  now 
suspected,  and  the  two  dead  pups  were  brought  in  to  me  f ox  post¬ 
mortem.  The  stomach  and  intestines  of  both  were  literally 
perfectly  empty ,  not  one  atom  of  food  of  any  description  to  be 
found  in  them  !  The  walls  of  stomachs  and  intestines  were 
greatly  infiltrated,  and  consequently  much  thickened.  On  slitting 
open  the  thickened  intestinal  walls/serum  oozed  out  quite  freely. 
In  both  the  throat  was  infiltrated,  and  in  one  quite  black  ;  in  the 
other  there  was  a  lump  inside  the  throat,  laterally,  as  large  as  a 
blackbird’s  egg.  Lungs  in  both  were  freely  ecchymosed  ;  cardiac 
thrombi  in  both,  very  firm,  and  slightly  attached  to  valves. 
Yellow  fibrous  plugs  in  some  of  the  larger  arteries.  In  fact, 
the  two  pups  had  been  seized  with  Distemper,  and  very  likely 
succumbed  to  superpurgation  ;  at  least,  such  was  my  report  to 
the  head  keeper. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  presented  in  the  two  pups 
closely  resembled  those  seen  in  the  mare  which  died  from  su- 
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perpurgation  {tit supra)  while  labouring  under  Equine  Distemper. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  subjects  of  “  The  Distemper  ”  be  canine 
or  equine,  it  is  a  most  dangerous,  I  may  say  fatal,  practice  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  purge.  If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
patient  is  labouring  under  Distemper,  we  have  only  to  apply  the 
thermometer  per  rectum ,  and  the  doubt  will  almost  invariably  be 
solved.  There  is,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  administering  pur¬ 
gatives  in  such  cases. 

In  several  communications  and  essays  which  have  recently 
appeared,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  regard  to  this  epizodty, 
reference  has  been  made  to  cerebro-spinal  complications  ;  these 
are  very  often  quite  serious,  ending  fatally.  In  the  naso- 
catarrhal  form,  with  accompanying  Adenitis,  we  may  have  abscess 
within  the  cranial  cavity  ;  very  fortunately  no  such  case  occurred 
in  my  “  1881  ”  experience.  In  the  thoracic  form,  with  effusion, 
the  latter  often  occurs  about  brain  and  cord,  producing  the  well- 
known  coma,  staggering  gait,  and  pressure  Avith  head  against 
wall  or  forestall.  During  the  present  outbreak  I  have  met  with 
all  these  results. 

A  most  peculiar  sequel  occurred  in  a  seven-year-old  mare, 
which  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  catarrhal  and  adenitic  form. 
During  and  after  convalescence  this  mare  became  subject  to  a  sort 
of  fits  ;  she  would  suddenly  throAV  up  her  head,  and,  after  wriggling 
about  for  a  moment  or  two,  tumble  right  over  sideways,  Avith 
all  her  feet  in  the  air  !  I  happened  to  be  at  hand  during  the  first 
attack,  and  I  actually  thought  the  horse  Avas  about  to  die.  These 
fits  occurred  at  any  time,  while  vralking  for  exercise,  Avhile  the 
person  who  worked  her  Avas  on  her  back,  while  in  the  plough 
and  in  the  cart  ;  at  last  while  tumbling  in  the  cart  the  two  shafts 
of  the  same  were  broken  ;  so  after  this  the  horse  Avas  throAvn  idle 
and  put  under  proper  treatment,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  she  is 
now,  at  all  times  and  in  all  work,  quite  free  from  these  fits. 

My  treatment  for  this  distemper  consisted  of  stimulants  in¬ 
ternally  and  externally,  along  with  tonics  and,  where  necessary, 
laxatives.  Where  there  was  severe  Adenitis  I  always,  applied  a 
strong  blister  externally,  but  never,  in  any  case,  did  I  have  re¬ 
course  to  poulticing,  as  I  consider  the  latter  very  antiquated  and 
unprofessional,  and  likewise  not  a  little  hurtful  afterwards. 
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I  conclude  by  recording  one  interesting  outbreak  of  the  intes¬ 
tinal  form  of  this  epizooty.  It  occurred  on  a  farm  where  there 
are  seven  horses  ;  one  of  these  was  working  off  the  farm  one  day, 
and  on  the  following  day  was  attacked  by  diarrhoea,  accompanied 
by  great  weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  high  temperature. 
Within  ten  days  all  the  horses  on  the  farm,  from  one  to  ten  years 
of  age,  were  attacked  in  a  similar  manner  by  this  intestinal 
catarrh,  being  without  doubt  merely  a  phase  of  the  all-prevail¬ 
ing  epizooty,  “  The  Distemper  in  Horses,’’  vulgarly  called  “  The 
Dumb  Cold.” 


EQUINE  DISTEMPER. 

BY  ADAM  SIEVWRIGHT,  M.R.C.V.S.,  TARLAND,  ABOYNE,  N.B. 

A  NUMBER  of  cases  of  this  disease  having  occurred  in  my  equine 
practice  during  the  month  of  December  last,  of  rather  an  unusual 
nature,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  jot  down  the  following 
notes  for  publication,  the  more  especially  as  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  merely  to  deal  with  a  peculiar  phase  of  the 
all-prevalent  “  Horse  Distemper.” 

In  general,  the  following  were  the  chief  and  characteristic 
symptoms  observed,  namely,  suddenness  of  attack,  great  prostra¬ 
tion,  unwillingness  and  inability  to  move,  sometimes  pain  and 
excessive  agitation,  occasional  shiverings  and,  concurrent  with 
same,  coat  standing  on  end  ;  swellings  about  legs,  sometimes 
before  and  sometimes  behind  ;  swellings  about  eyelids,  with  pro¬ 
fuse  weeping  ;  much  increased  discharge  of  highly-coloured  urine  ; 
bowels  slow  to  move;  all  mucous  membranes  pinkish  in  colour — 
resembling,  in  fact,  pink  blotting-paper.  In  one  or  two  cases 
patients  went  down  and  were  unable  to  rise.  Such  were  the 
general,  and  as  I  may  say,  the  unfailing  characteristics  in  the 
present  outbreak  of  the  Horse  Distemper  in  this  district. 

In  one  or  two  instances  diarrhoea  set  in  on  the  second  day ; 
but  in  general  the  bowels  were  slow  to  move.  When  this 
diarrhoea  continued  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  the 
swellings  about  the  extremities,  etc.,  quickly  disappeared. 

During  what  I  may  call  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  or 
rather  the  initiatory  and  middle  stages,  there  was  no  cough  ;  but 
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when  convalescence  began,  a  nasty  hard  cough  set  in  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time.  This  absence  of  cough  during  the  earlier 
and  middle  stages  of  the  disease  has  led  to  its  being  called  in 
the  more  southern  and  western  parts  of  Scotland,  the  “  Dumb 
Cold,”  under  which  name  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  daily 
newspapers. 

The  first  case  or  two  which  occurred  struck  me  as  greatly  re¬ 
sembling  the  disease  known  as  “  Azoturia,”  but  when  a  good  many 
cases  took  place  over  a  pretty  wide  district — I  had  as  many  as 
six  new  cases  in  one  day  at  different  places — I  began  to  see  that 
what  I  had  to  deal  with  was  undoubtedly  the  “  Horse  Distem¬ 
per.”  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  extreme  agitation 
shown  by  some  of  my  patients  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
attack  very  much  resembled  “Azoturia.”  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  I  did  not  adopt  the  heroic  treatment  usually  thought 
necessary  in  combating  the  latter  affection. 

My  treatment  consisted  of,  in  each  case,  twelve-ounce  doses  of 
01.  lini.  in  combination  with  two- ounce  doses  of  Sp.  ammon. 
aromat.,  or  Ether,  nit.  sp.,  with  long-continued  hot  fomentations 
to  the  swellings,  and  succeeding  bandaging  of  legs,  and  covering 
the  body  with  one  or  two  rugs.  During  convalescence,  I  generally 
prescribed  good  doses  of  Pot.  nit.  in  patient’s  allowance  of 
water,  or  Sod.  carb.  along  with  nux  vomica  in  mash.  In  one  or 
two  instances  I  had  to  sling  my  patients  for  a  few  days. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing  I  have  not  lost  a  single  case ;  but,  I 
believe,  in  large  towns,  where  good  stabling  and  pure  air  are  both 
rather  scarce,  death  has  stepped  in  in  not  a  few  cases.  Here  we 
country  practitioners  have  the  advantage  of  our  city  brethren. 


PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  BURSATTI. 

BY  RICHARD  W.  BURKE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  WOOLWICH. 

As  this  subject  is  barrenness  itself  in  the  literature  of  Bursatti,  a 
few  remarks  from  me  may  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  deposition 
of  much  richer  material ;  this,  let  us  hope,  at  a  not  far  distant 
date,  when  we  shall  at  length  have  arrived  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  search  for  truth,  and  thus  robbed  the  disease  of  that 
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vehemence  and  activity  which  have  hitherto  characterized  it  as  one 
of  its  most  destructive  and  irrepressible  features  in  the  results  of 
clinical  experience.  Until  we  have  reached  this  point  of  our 
search,  we  may  regard  science  as  a  delusion,  and  believe  disease 
beyond  amelioration.  Individual  devotion  to  science  is  not 
known  :  what  would  be  poverty  to  some,  seems  competence  to 
others  ;  and  the  only  evidence  of  “  love  for  science  ”  apparent  in 
some  quarters  is  manifested  in  extension  in  pecuniary  success. 
Whilst  others  in  the  profession,  united  with  high  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  science,  and  having  early  received  a  different  bias,  can 
scarcely  hope  for  utter  obscurity  in  these  days  when  all  scientific 
acquirement  is  held  in  high  honour,  and  its  possessors  drawn 
together  into  a  sort  of  brotherhood  by  the  fellowship  of  their 
pursuits. 

I  digress,  however. 

We  draw  nearer  now  to  our  own  subject,  the  post-mortem 
characteristics  of  Bursatti,  and  this  we  purpose  doing  in  the 
following  very  brief  terms  : — 

In  the  very  large  majority  of  cases  the  lungs  and  the  liver 
present  the  chief  seats  of  the  disease  in  the  advanced  stages.  The 
lungs,  on  examination,  will  be  found  studded  with  granular  matter 
of  the  same  description  as  the  so-called  kunkur  of  the  sores. 
Similar  deposits  may  be  also  noticed  in  the  liver  and  mesentery 
(J.  Burke);  occasionally,  too,  in  the  splenic  investment.  But  this 
latter,  however,  is  the  seat  of  deposit  only  in  the  most  advanced, 
chronic  cases.  In  a  few  instances  these  deposits  have  been 
traced  about  the  inguinal  lymphatic  glands  (J.  Meyrick)  ;  and  in 
the  pharyngeal  group  of  lymphatics  situated  under  the  guttural 
pouch  (J.  Meyrick)  ;*  and  in  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands, 
in  close  relation  to  the  seat  of  primary  disease — viz.,  the  angles 
of  the  mouth  or  the  lachrymal  region.  The  heart,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  present  any  organic  change.  I  have  also  traced  the 
presence  of  kunkurs  in  the  submucosa  of  the  urethra,  occasioning 
the  “  squirts,”  and  even  giving  rise  to  difficult  micturition  during 
the  life  of  the  patient,  from  causing  a  diminution  in  the  calibre 
or  total  obliteration  of  the  urethral  tube. 

*  Vide  report  of  post-mortem  examination  of  an  Arab  stallion  the  subject 
of  Bursatti  disease.  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Horse-breeding  Department 
in  India. 
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In  some  cases  there  are  very  few kunkurs  traceable  in  the  lungs 
and  pleural  membrane,  most  being  located  beneath  the  (abdomi¬ 
nal)  peritoneum,  visceral  and  parietal  (J.  Burke). 

And,  lastly,  kunkurs  have  been  met  with  in  the  bronchial 
glands,  and  in  the  prepectoral  group  of  lymphatics  found  at  the 
entrance  to  the  thorax  (J.  Burke). 

The  Lungs. — The  lung-tissue,  in  the  advanced  stages,  is  much 
increased  in  its  weight  and  density,  is  hard  to  the  feel,  contracted 
to  the  appearance,  sinks  in  water,  and  emits  a  creak  on  section. 
There  is  a  high  coloration  of  the  parenchyma  as  the  result  of 
pressure  from  the  increase  in  the  deposition  of  the  disease-pro¬ 
ducts  ;  but  as  the  process  advances,  opaque  tracts  of  structure  of 
a  somewhat  glistening  appearance  are  seen  occupying  the  entire 
lung-surface,  but  more  especially  towards  the  lower  borders. 
One  case  which  I  examined  at  Hapur  was  especially  illustrative 
of  this  change,  where  almost  the  whole  of  the  posterior  lobe 
(right  ?),  together  with  a  circumferential  inferior  border  of  both 
lungs  of  at  least  two-inch  diameter,  presented  a  milk-white, 
tough,  gliding  surface  :  the  change  being  clearly  deep-seated  and 
complete — vessels,  bronchi,  parenchyma,  etc.,  all  having  under¬ 
gone  one  uniform  conversion.  Kunkurs  may  be  found  embedded 
within  this  structure. 

The  Pleura. — The  condition  of  the  pleura  is  also  very  charac¬ 
teristic.  In  portions  it  is  very  much  thickened,  tough,  resistant, 
and  adherent  ;  and,  indeed,  one  may  even  liken  it  in  many  cases 
to  the  dense,  stratified,  squamous  lining  of  the  “  cesophageal 
stomach  ”  of  the  rat  and  the  horse  (Fig.  3,  to  the  left).  It  gives 
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Fig.  2.1 

b  Cavity  emptied  of  its  kunkur. 
d  Fibrous  septa. 


d  d  d  d 


Fig.  3. 

a  Pleura  pulmonalis  thickened,  b  Cavity 
emptied  of  kunkur  (simulating  a  dilated 
bronchus),  a  Fibrous  septa. 
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off  fibrous  processes  which  traverse  the  interior  of  the  lungs.  In 
every  respect  this  is  similar  to  Fibroid  Phthisis  in  man. 

A  section  through  portions  of  the  lung  where  the  changes  are 
of  mid-duration, sometimes  presents  a  marbled  appearance  (Fig.2) 
owing  to  the  mapping-out  of  the  lobules  from  hyperplasy  of  the 
interlobular  and  sublobular  fibrous  connective-tissue,  with  the 
presence  of  what  appear  to  be  dilated  bronchi  (?),  some  of  which 
are  emptied  during  the  act  of  sectioning  (Figs.  2  and  3),  others 
still  holding  in  their  interior  the  kunkurs  of  the  disease  (Fig.  4)  ; 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  on  close  inspection,  the 
“dilated  bronchi  ”  turn  out  to  be  cavities  emptied  of  kunkurs.  From 
the  elasticity  of  the  lung-tissue,  a  section  causes  a  protrusion  from 
the  surface  upwards  of  these  so-called  “  dilated  bronchi’’  (Fig.  3), 
and  this  appearance  still  further  adds  to  the  belief  of  the  patho¬ 
logist,  at  first  sight  at  least,  that  the  above  designation  is  perhaps, 
after  all,  true.  From  the  numerous  opportunities  o {post-mortem 
examinations,  I  am  enabled  to  speak  somewhat  definitely  on  this 
point,  and  I  deny  the  identity  of  such  a  conclusion. 


Fig.  5. 

b  Cavity  emptied  of  its  kunkur.  c  Kunkur.  d  Fibrous  septa. 


In  other  portions  of  the  lungs,  a  section  presents  a  more  irregu¬ 
lar  invasion  of  structures,  and  fibrous  bands  or  septa  are  seen 
traversing  the  section  at  irregular  angles,  and  forming  a  dense 
fibrous  reticulum  (Fig.  3).  Sometimes  these  white  bands  are 
seen  to  take  the  course,  and  divide  in  the  manner,  of  a  large 
bronchus  or  a  blood-vessel  (Fig.  6). 
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In  places,  the  interlacing  fibrous  septa  have  undergone  calca¬ 
reous  change,  and  grate  against  the  knife. 

A  special  and  remarkable  feature  of  the  disease  is,  that  no 
suppurative  changes  are  observed,  post-mortem ,  as  a  rule.  And 


Fig.  6. 

a  Kunkur.  b  Cavity  from  which  its  kunkur  has  been  dislodged,  c  Fibrous  septum 
simulating  a  bronchus,  ai'  Kunkurs  running  along  the  course  of  a  terminal  bronchus. 

in  this  I  meet  support  in  the  experience  of  Messrs.  Meyrick, 
Oliphant,  and  J.  Burke. 

John  Hunter,  writing  about  human  cancer,  discerns  significance 
in  the  above  peculiarity  : — “  The  cancer,  although  it  produces  a 
secretion ,  yet  does  not  produce  pus  till  exposed  :  it  do.es  not  sup¬ 
purate  till  inflammation  comes  on,  and  even  seldom  then,  for  true 
suppuration  arises  from  inflammation A 

Dr.  Haldane  also  observes  :  “  In  cancer,  in  but  few  cases  is 
softening  found  to  have  taken  place,  and  when  met  with,  it  has 
been  rather  the  result  of  sloughing ,  than  of  comparatively  gradual 
inflammatory  disintegration  ” 

Dr.  Wm.  Budd,  Cruvelhier,  and  other  ’eminent  pathologists, 
have  noted  this  same  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  human  cancer. 

Bursatti-products  (“  kunkurs  ”),  like  tubercle,  may  permeate  all 
the  tissues  of  an  organ,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  maintain  the  character 
of  isolated  lumps ,  causing  pressure  on  the  sub,  supra,  and  adjacent 
textures,  without  implicating  and  degenerating  them — the  sur¬ 
rounding  pulmonary  substance  being  pushed  aside  and  com¬ 
pressed.  The  deposits  tend  primarily  rather  to  increase 
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(peripherally)  in  their  own  dimensions,  and  their  destructive 
change,  as  in  cancer-growth,  is  slow  and  passive  in  character.  It 
is  very  rare  for  Bursatti-products  of  the  lungs  to  soften  and  break 
down,  so  as  to  induce  vomicae ;  and  the  latter,  I  conceive,  only 
result  under  two  conditions  : — (a).  When  proliferation  of  the 
cancer- cells  is  unusually  active  ;  (b)  When  the  formative  process 
of  cancer-structure  is  in  advance  of  the  degenerative — when  in¬ 
crease  in  the  circumference  of  the  cancerous  nodules  (kunkurs)  is 
unarrested  by  delay  in  calcareous  deposition. 

Kunkurs  are  in  many  places  contained  in  distinct  oval  or 
round  and  smooth  cavities  formed  in  the  texture  of  the  lungs, 
which  present  the  appearance  of  “  dilated  bronchi,”  when  emptied. 
Usually  they  are  continuous  with,  and  non-separable  from,  the 
structure  of  the  organ. 

Bursatti-nodules  (  “  kunkurs  ”  ),  though  aggregated  in  lumps , 
do  not  possess  that  definite  racemosed  arrangement  which  charac¬ 
terises  Tuberculosis  and  Glanders.  They,  too,  may  be  intimately 
adherent  to  the  surrounding  lung-tissue  (Fig.  5),  simulating  the 
post-mortem  manifestation  of  Lymphadenoma,  or  they  maybe  in 
as  many  places  encapsuled  (Figs.  4  and  6),  and  simulate  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  Tuberculosis.  More  frequently,  however,  they  present 
the  former  condition.  Not  unfrequently,  kunkurs  follow  the  course 
of  a  terminal  bronchus,  along  the  chain  of  lymphatics  (Fig.  6). 

The  material  of  Lymphadenoma  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  structure  of  the  organ  ;  it  never  shows  a  capsule  unless  it  has 
undergone  secondary  change  ;  and,  according  to  Green,  it  never 
undergoes  calcareous,  and  seldom  fatty  change  ;  and  is  thus  very 
different  from  Tubercle  or  Cancer  (Bursatti). 

I11  Tuberculosis,  again,  we  notice  acute  retrogressive  changes 
surrounding  the  tubercular  nodules  ;  and  this  is  altogether 
absent  in  the  post-mortem  characteristics  of  Bursatti  and  Lym- 
phadenoma. 

There  is  another  distinctive  feature  to  be  considered  in  the 
post-mortem  diagnosis — namely,  the  peculiar  slimy  condition  of 
the  products  in  organs  the  seat  of  Lymphadenoma,  which  is 
altogether  absent  in  Tuberculosis  and  Bursatti,  and,  indeed, 
peculiarly  symptomatic  of  the  first  alone.  This  condition  once 
seen  cannot  again  be  mistaken. 
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The  results  of  numerous  post-mortem  examinations  have, 
moreover,  shown  that  the  putty-like  material  of  the  disease 
(which  I  have  designated  embryonic  kunkur)  is  first  developed 
usually  in  the  pleura  immediately  under  the  endothelial  lining — 
namely,  hi  the  lymphatic  tissue  beneath,  which  gives  to  the  surface- 
endothelium,  in  the  early  stages,  a  peculiar  pinched-in  or  umbi- 
licated  appearance  at  all  points  where  these  deposits  are  located. 
In  the  later  stages,  through  the  chain  of  connection  between  the 
lymphatics,  it  is  circulated  to  the  entire  pulmonary  substance, 
giving  rise  to  the  subsequent  “  nodular  condition  ”  of  the  organ 
observable  in  all  chronic  cases  of  Bursatti. 

The  process  of  kunkur- formation  in  the  lungs  is  as  follows : — 
Where  a  cell,  nucleus,  or  the  granular  elements  of  a  cell,  being 
detached  from  the  sore  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  shed 
into  the  blood-circulation,  has  once  lodged  and  “taken  root” 
in  any  organ — say  the  lungs — it  there  becomes  a  centre-point 
for  the  concretion  of  more  ;  a  defective  state  of  nutrition  is 
established  at  the  spot,  and  fatty  or  caseous  metamorphosis,  or 
fibroid  change — cirrhosis — of  the  deposit  or  material  now  formed 
amidst  the  histological  elements  of  the  lung,  is  the  result,  consti¬ 
tuting  what  is  called  soft  kunkur ,  followed  by  calcareous  change 
in  that  deposit,  forming  what  is  known  as  hard  kunkur.  Before 
it  has  reached  to  this  stage  of  hardness,  a  kunkur  multiplies  in 
size  by  constant  proliferation*  of  its  cells,  peripherally.  Having 
once  become  hard,  it  no  longer  possesses  the  power  of  self¬ 
multiplication  ;  but  pari  passu  with  the  process  of  cell-prolifera¬ 
tion  in  a  kunkur,  and  following  it,  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
blood  plasma,  will  be  added  more  calcareous  matter  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  by  which  fat  attracts  fat,  or  bone  bony  matter. 
Perhaps  the  process  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  with  the 
process  of  crystallization.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  kunkur  continues 
growing,  and  will  often  attain  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed,  large  pea, 
or  even  a  bean.  Subjected  to  pressure  in  active  growth,  it  will 
now  flatten  and  assume  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes. 

*  Just  as  a  minute  particle  of  a  pus-corpuscle,  if  transplanted  to  a  suitable 
new  soil,  may  grow  and  give  rise  to  new  pus-corpuscles,  having  precisely 
the  same  properties,  so  the  most  minute  particle  of  a  Bursatti-cell  may,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  give  rise  to  the  production  of  cell-forms  exactly 
resembling  those  in  the  original  sore  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
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The  microscope  shows  a  kunkur  to  be — most  cellular  when 
young ;  less  cellular  and  more  fibrous  when  older ;  and  least 
cellular,  less  fibrous,  and  more  calcareous  when  oldest  in  its 
growth. 

There  is  no  conversion  into  bone*,  but  the  process  is  one  of 
simple  infiltration,  with  particles  of  calcareous  matter  found  in 
normal  solution  in  the  blood.  Examination  of  a  kunkur  by 
transmitted  light  will  show  these  particles  in  the  form  of  dark, 
opaque,  irregular  spots,  scattered  throughout  the  histological 
(pathological  ?)  elements  amid  which  they  have  been  deposited, 
and  can  be  discerned  under  a  comparatively  low  power  of  the 
microscope.  To  examine  these  microscopically,  it  is  perhaps 
best  to  select  kunkurs  in  the  mid-duration  of  their  growth,  when 
the  process  of  sectioning  will  be  rendered  easier,  otherwise  the 
kunkur  must  first  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  softening,  as 
that  done  in  the  case  of  osseous  structures — viz.,  by  maceration 
in  chromico-hydrochloric  acid  solution.t  Maceration  in  very 
dilute  acids,  however,  has  one  advantage, — it  dissolves  the  con¬ 
necting  cement,  loosens  the  granules,  fibres,  etc.,  and,  in  fact, 
renders  all  the  structures  more  distinct.  Practically  it  is 
attended  with  one  disadvantage ;  if  too  strong  it  dissolves  and 
renders  the  structures  indistinct.  Kunkurs  that  have  been  long 
subjected  to  preliminary  hardening  in  alcohol,  I  have  found  to 
show  the  fibroid  change  most  clearly,  alcohol  doubtless  possess¬ 
ing  some  peculiar  property  of  rendering  white  fibrous-tissue 
distinct. 

That  the  process  of  kunkur-formation,  in  its  later  stages  at 
least,  consists  in  a  mere  deposition  of  calcareous  matter,  is  further 
chemically  evidenced,  and  is  so  simple  of  proof  that  a  novice  can 
at  any  time  ascertain  this  for  himself  by  merely  pouring  a  few 
drops  of  any  of  the  dilute  mineral  acids  on  one  of  these  disease- 

*  Lamellae,  lacunae,  canaliculi,  are  all  absent,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  bony  formation  traceable  by  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro¬ 
scope.  On  the  contrary,  the  calcareous  particles  are  found  in  loose  connec¬ 
tion  with,  and  are  separable  from,  the  other  structures  of  the  mass  composing 
the  “kunkur.” 

f  Or,  as  Beale  recommends,  prolonged  maceration  in  glycerine  ;  and  if  a 
few  drops  of  diluted  acetic  acid  be  added  to  this,  the  softening  process  may 
be  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  and  yet  without  the  calcareous  matter  being 
entirely  diseolved  out. 
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products,  when  immediately  it  will  be  attended  with  effervescence, 
with  the  formation  of  little  bubbles  of  gas,  owing  to  the  decom¬ 
position  of  carbonates,  especially  magnesic  and  calcic.  In  Mr. 
Shearer’s  analysis  of  kunkurs ,  shown  by  me  in  the  Veterinary 
Journal,  the  latter  salt  predominated,  with  the  presence  of  a 
large  percentage  of  phosphates. 

A  kunkur,  receiving,  as  it  does,  in  its  primary  stages  at  least, 
caseous  change,  never  undergoes  the  transformation  to  crude 
yellow  tubercle  of  Laennec,  described  by  Gulliver  and  others  to 
be  due  to  the  substitution  of  the  interstitial  tissues  by  oil-globules. 
And  in  this  is  to  be  had  one  more  essential  histological  difference 
between  a  knnkur  and  true  tubercle. 

From  simple  inspissated  pus,  a  knnkur  is  distinguished  by  con¬ 
taining  an  intercellular  substance. 

A  kunkur,  then,  in  its  different  stages,  consists  of  cells, 
fibrous  tissue,  granular  elements,  and  a  homogeneous  gelatinous 
material  or  “  cement,”  which  holds  together  the  other  structures, 
and  gives  firmness  and  solidity  to  the  mass  composing  the  kunkur. 
Often,  too,  a  kunkur  contains  much  pigment  matter,  cholesterine 
crystals,  etc. ;  but  these  latter  are  merely  accidental  in  their 
presence,  and  do  not  explain  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  no  more 
than  the  bacterium  termo,  the  particular  ferment  of  putrefactive 
change,  so  often  met  with  as  concomitants  of  most  specific  dis¬ 
orders,  explains  the  nature  and  pathology  of  Anthrax  ,or  Pig 
Typhoid,  for  example.  And  the  evidence  of  imperfect  nutrition 
in  the  part  is  to  be  ascribed  to  those  conditions  which  favour  the 
formation  of  the  pigment  itself.  Pigmentary  matter  and  crys¬ 
talloid  bodies  met  with  in  kunkurs,  are  simply  the  products  of 
normal  blood,  and  indicate  prior  extravasation.  The  blood  of 
different  animals  yields  crystals  of  very  different  forms.* 

If  we  take  up  a  kunkur  by  itself  and  examine  it,  we  note  that 
it  is  hard,  roughened  on  its  surface,  is  quite  brittle,  and  chips 
when  struck  with  metal — the  simple  effects  of  calcification ,  other¬ 
wise  distinguished  under  the  designations  calcareous  degeneration , 

*  Consult  Dr.  Sieveking’s  account  given  in  “  British  and  Foreign  Med.- 
Chir.  Review,”  Oct.  1853;  Dr.  Hoppe  Seyler’s  “Handbuch  derPhysiologisch- 
und  Pathologisch-Chemischen  Analyze ;  ”  and  “  Lehrbuch  d.  Physiolog. 
Chemie,”  vol.  i.,  2nd  Ed.,  1853. 
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petrifaction ,  etc.  “And  in  the  plains  of  Gennesaret,  Leimung 
has  uncovered  an  immense  formation  of  petrified  cane  and  wood, 
such  as  I  have  seen  in  no  other  place.  I  carried  away  a  donkey¬ 
load  on  one  of  my  visits  to  this  region.”* 

The  process  of  kunkur-formation,  its  maturity  at  least,  is  there¬ 
fore  shown  to  be  almost  entirely  chemical,  consisting  in  a 
successive  series  of  processes  of  deposition  (absorption  ?)  of 
calcareous  salts  (inorganic  matter),  especially  the  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  debris  of  animal  (inorganic)  matter.  A 
knnkur  thus  far  formed,  if  escaping  the  further  process  of 
secondary  softening, ^ultimately  becomes  converted  into  a  stony 
mass  or  calculus — the  so-called  “metamorphosed  mineral  tissue’9 
of  some  pathologists — containing  little  or  no  animal  substance. 
In  some  cases  this  process  is  so  far  advanced  that  if  a  kunkur 
be  removed  from  its  primary  situation  in  the  lung-tissue,  and  its 
moisture  allowed  to  evaporate  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
it  will  then,  being  saturated  with  salts,  disintegrate  and  form  an 
ash.  If  now  it  be  re-moistened  by  process  of  immersion  in  water 
for  a  few  days,  before  it  has  had  time  to  disintegrate,  it  will 
assume  a  spungy,  gelatinous  appearance,  by  reason  of  its  organic 
capillarity ,  or  fibrous  meshwork  it  contains. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  TRAPEZIUM. 

BY  J.  FRASER,  F.R.C.V.S.,  NEWBURY. 

Fracture  of  this  bone  being  in  my  experience  a  rare  occurrence, 
I  thought  an  account  of  it  might  probably  interest  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Journal.  This  case  also  possesses  additional 
interest,  from  the  way  in  which  the  injury  was  sustained.  In 
August  last,  I  was  called  to  see  a  bay  mare,  six  years  old,  the 

property  of  the  Rev. - said  to  be  seriously  lamed  in  jumping 

a  ditch  whilst  at  exercise.  I  found  her  standing  with  one  fore¬ 
leg  slightly  flexed  with  a  small  enlargement  behind  the  knee, 
but  no  trace  of  external  violence.  On  careful  examination,  I 
could  distinctly  feel  and  hear  crepitation,  caused  unmistakably 
by  fractured  trapezium.  Making  inquiry,  I  learnt  that  the  mare 

*  “Josephus  and  the  Plains  of  Gennesaret.” 
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left  the  stable  in  the  morning  quite  sound,  and  was  rather  “  fresh  ” ; 
but  nothing  unusual  occurred  until  “  taking  ”  a  small  ditch  on  one 
of  our  commons,  when'  she  tumbled  on  landing  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  fell. 

Thinking  it  useless  to  treat  her,  seeing  that  a  stiff  knee  was 
inevitable,  I  advised  her  destruction.  To  this  the  owner  would 
not  consent  for  a  moment ;  therefore  I  proceeded  to  treat  her, 
I  simply  bandaged  the  leg  and  applied  two  wooden  splints, 
over  which  I  placed  starch  bands ;  tied  her  up  for  a  few  days, 
after  which  I  had  her  turned  into  a  loose  box.  In  one  month  I 
removed  the  splints,  and  in  six  weeks  the  bandages.  She 
gradually  improved  until  she  could  use  the  limb  pretty  freely ; 
still,  I  do  not  think  she  will  ever  be  safe  either  to  drive  or  ride. 
A  similar  accident  in  a  cart-horse  is  certainly  worth  treatment, 
but  I  question  whether  it  is  in  any  other  class,  except,  of  course, 
in  a  mare,  which  could  be  used  for  breeding  purposes. 

It  will  be  observed  in  this  case  that  I  did  not  use  slings.  The 
fault  is  probably  mine,  in  not  applying  them  properly,  but  I  never 
yet  saw  any  advantage  derived  from  their  use,  especially  in 
fractures.  I  have  treated  successfully  fractures  of  many  of  the 
bones  of  the  limbs,  both  in  horses  and  cattle,  and  always 
allowed  them  freedom  after  the  first  few  days. 

I  notice  almost  daily  what  care  our  domestic  animals  will 
take  of  themselves  when  injured,  if  we  will  only  give  them 
opportunity. 


ON  A  HORSE  DISEASE  IN  INDIA  KNOWN  AS 
"  SURRA,”  PROBABLY  DUE  TO  A  H^MATOZOON. 

BY  G.  EVANS,  M.D.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR,  INDIA. 

{Continued  from  page  no.) 

14.  The  tahsildar  of  Tonk  informs  me  that  a  great  number 
of  horses  (he  does  not  know  how  many)  belonging  to  the 
zemindars,  died  of  Surra  last  year  ;  but  the  disease  was  not  com¬ 
mon  for  twenty  years  previously,  when  the  whole  of  the  Nawab’s 
horses  (about  300)  died  of  Surra.  Cattle  do  not  get  any  disease 
like  Surra.  Horses  are  most  subject  to  it  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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cold  weather,  and  most  of  them  live  until  the  time  when  green 
wheat  is  given  to  them  (about  the  new  year) ;  then  they  all  die. 
No  case  has  ever  been  known  to  recover,  he  says,  and  therefore  no 
medicine  is  given. 

15.  Last  year  forty -four  horses  of  the  4th  Punjab  Cavalry  were 
admitted  on  the  sick  list  for  Surra  at  this  post,  and  they  all  died. 
This  year,  up  to  the  close  of  last  month,  thirty  horses  were  reported 
sick  of  the  disease  here.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  died. 

I  saw  fifteen,  besides  five  ponies  and  two  mules,  at  Dera 
Ismail  Khan,  not  likely  to  survive.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  no  cases.  The  post  was  not  occupied  by  the  Punjab  Cavalry 
before  last  year. 

16.  Kot  Nusaran,  1 2th  October ,  1880. — Militia  post,  seventeen 
sabres.  Horses  stand  in  the  open  ;  standings  clean.  The  water 
is  obtained  from  a  clear  but  slow-running  river  close  by,  which 
swells  in  the  rains  into  a  rapid  stream.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  of 
sand  and  pebbles,  no  vegetation  in  it;  water  good.  In  1878  thir¬ 
teen  horses  (out  of  seventeen)  were  attacked  with  Surra,  and  all 
died  in  the  months  of  October  and  November  ;  one  horse  died  here 
lately,  supposed  to  be  from  Surra.  The  horses  often  go  on  patrol 
duty,  and  then  they  drink  water  from  irrigation  channels,  which 
are  the  same  here  as  at  Tonk.  Grass  and  gram  good  ;  barley 
inferior.  Surra  is  not  known  by  the  zemindars  to  affect  cattle. 

17.  Zam  Post,  \2th  October,  1880. — Sixteen  sabres,  1st  Punjab 
Cavalry.  There  are  covered  stalls  for  sixty  horses.  Floor  of  the 
stalls  very  uneven,  some  of  them  soaked  with  urine  nearly  a  foot 
deep.  Grass  good  ;  gram  good  ;  barley  husky  and  with  a  green 
mould.  Water  obtained  from  a  small  tank,  6J  by  3J  paces,  and  2  4 
feet  deep,  covered  by  a  matting,  and  supplied  by  a  shallow  ir¬ 
rigation  channel,  about  a  foot  wide,  full  of  sedgy  growth  same  as 
at  Tonk.  The  water  swarms  with  frogs  and  infusoria.  Nine 
horses  4th  Punjab  Cavalry  were  admitted  on  the  sick  list  with 
Surra  here  in  1878,  and  one  last  year.  All  died.  No  cases  yet 
this  year. 

18.  Kot  Khirghi  Post,  13th  October,  1880. — Seven  sabres  only, 
1st  Punjab  Cavalry,  relieved  weekly  from  Tonk.  Covered  stalls 
for  twenty- two  horses.  Floor  uneven  and  rather  lower  than  out¬ 
side,  but  the  soil  is  not  impregnated  with  urine.  Grass  good  ; 
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gram  good  ;  barley  very  light  and  husky.  Water  good,  from  the 
Zam  river  close  under  the  fort.  There  is  no  record  of  any  horse 
having  had  Surra  here. 

19.  Girni Post ,  13^/z  October ,  1 880. — Fourteen  sabres,  1  st  Punj ab 
Cavalry.  There  are  covered  stalls  for  sixty  horses.  The  floor  very 
stony  and  uneven,  but  not  impregnated  with  urine.  I  found,  how¬ 
ever,  several  recent  deposits  of  human  ordure  in  the  spare  stalls, 
which  made  the  whole  vicinity  stink.  This  was  at  10  a.m.  The 
excuse  given  by  the  native  officer  in  command  was  that  he  thought 
there  was  no  harm  for  the  men  to  make  use  of  the  spare  stalls  for 
a  latrine  at  night,  and  that  the  sweeper  was  at  fault  for  not  having 
removed  the  nuisance  before  my  arrival !  So  much  for  native 
sanitation.  The  post  ought  to  be  very  healthy  :  it  has  good  water, 
good  grass,  and  good  drainage  on  a  high  porous  ground,  but  if 
the  men  deposit  their  own  excreta  in  the  stable,  no  wonder  if  the 
horses  become  ill.  The  water  is  obtained  from  a  good  clean 
pucka  tank,  thirty  by  forty  paces,  supplied  by  a  fast-flowing 
stream  over  a  clean  gravelly  bed  coming  from  a  spring  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  men  bathe  in  another 
tank  below.  There  were  seven  cases  of  Surra  admitted  on  the 
sick  list  at  this  post  in  1878,  and  four  in  1879.  They  all  died. 
No  case  this  year.  I  am  told  that  the  horses  were  often  ex¬ 
changed  from  Tonk,  and  as  the  men  seldom  reported  their  horses 
to  be  ill  of  Surra  in  the  early  stage,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  now 
at  which  post  the  horses  first  got  the  disease.  As  every  horse 
which  got  Surra  died,  the  men  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  a 
horse  had  the  disease  so  long  as  they  could  avoid  it — they  per¬ 
suaded  themselves  to  the  contrary  from  fear. 

20.  Jutta  Post ,  \ph  October ,  1880. — Thirty-one  sabres,  1st 
Punjab  Cavalry.  The  horses  are  in  low  sheds,  with  a  matting 
cover.  The  enclosure  of  the  fort  is  small,  and  it  is  far  too  much 
crowded,  especially  for  the  hot  season.  This  year  was  exces¬ 
sively  trying.  I  am  informed  that  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in  the 
district  between  the  1st  April  and  the  21st  August.  The  proxi¬ 
mity  of  the  hills  and  the  high  walls  of  the  fort  itself  combine  to 
keep  the  air  within  as  nearly  stagnant  as  possible,  and  when  the 
summer  sun  pours  its  heat  down  it  must  be,  as  an  officer  said,  a 
veritable  furnace.  The  stable  floor  is  uneven  and  a  little  lower 
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than  the  surrounding  ground,  but  the  earth  is  not  much  soiled. 
Grass  good  ;  gram  good.  The  drinking  water  is  obtained  from  a 
tank  within  the  fort,  five  paces  by  six,  and  five  or  six  feet  deep 
covered.  The  ground  close  to  the  edge,  where  the  men  stand  to 
draw  water,  is  uneven,  and  retains  a  puddle  of  dirty,  black  slime. 
A  stick  introduced  showed  about  five  or  six  inches  of  soft  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Colour  of  the  water  dirty,  swarming 
with  frogs  and  infusoria.  It  is  supplied  by  a  shallow  winding 
irrigation  channel,  one  foot  wide,  coming  from  the  Gomul  river, 
traversing  about  three  miles  of  irrigated  land  before  it  reaches 
the  post.  It  is  choked  with  sedgy  vegetation,  and  I  found  several 
inches  of  black  slime  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel  close  to  the 
fort,  with  a  green  scum  on  the  surface  in  some  places. 

21.  This  post  was  not  occupied  in  1878.  Last  year  twenty- two 
horses  were  taken  ill  with  Surra  here,  and  all  died.  This  year 
forty-seven  were  taken  ill  belonging  to  the  4th  Punjab  Cavalry. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  have  died.  I  saw  eleven 
troopers  and  two  ponies  suffering  from  Surra  at  Dera  Ismail 
Khan ;  they  had  marched  in  with  the  disease  from  this  post. 

22.  Major  Underwood  informed  me  that  in  May,  1879,  the  3rd 
Punjab  Cavalry  sent  fifty-two  sabres  and  about  twenty- five  ponies 
from  Edwardes-abad  to  Jutta  Post,  where  they  remained  about  two 
months.  Nearly  every  one  of  those  animals  died  of  Surra  during 
the  following  cold  season  at  Edwardes-abad,  and  no  horse  there 
got  this  disease  which  had  not  been  at  Jutta.  This  fact  is  inte¬ 
resting,  not  only  as  showing  how  prone  this  station  is  to  the  dis¬ 
ease,  but  also  that  it  is  not  communicable  by  any  ordinary  means ; 
for  if  it  were  infectious  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
seventy-seven  cases  of  it  imported  to  a  station  would  have  caused 
it  to  spread.  Major  Underwood  further  informed  me  that  the 
5th  Punjab  Cavalry  had  150  sabres  on  the  Dera  Ismail 
Khan  frontier  from  24th  January  to  end  of  April,  1879,  and 
none  of  their  horses  died  of  Surra  when  they  returned  to  Kohat. 
No  horse  of  that  regiment  was  stationed  at  Jutta.  This  confirms 
the  common  observation  of  natives  and  Europeans  in  this  district, 
that  the  disease  is  much  more  common  in  the  later  than  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year. 

23.  Manghi  Post ,  14 th  October ,  1880. — Thirty-five  sabres,  1st 
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Punjab  Cavalry  present  Covered  standings  for  forty- three  horses. 
The  fort  is  much  too  confined  and  crowded.  Floor  of  stables  un¬ 
even,  and  the  soil  of  some  of  the  stalls  soaked  with  urine  about 
six  inches  deep.  Grass  good  ;  no  gram  given  to  the  horses,  but 
barley,  because  the  latter  costs  less  per  pound,  and  therefore  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  cheaper.  The  barley  was  better  than  the  average 
I  have  seen  in  India,  being  plumper  and  less  husky,  but  no  native 
hand-mill  would  crush  it,  and  as  a  consequence  the  greater  part 
of  it  passed  through  the  bowels  whole  with  the  dung.  On  this 
principle  of  estimating  cheapness  of  food,  sand  and  small  gravel 
would  probably  be  the  cheapest  food  that  could  be  got,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  nutritious  than  the  barley  which  cannot  be  digested. 
The  water  is  obtained  from  a  tank  within  the  fort,  four  paces  by 
four,  nearly  six  feet  deep,  supplied  by  an  irrigation  channel  like 
that  at  Jutta.  There  is  a  low  wall  round  three  sides  of  the  tank, 
and  a  cover  to  it.  I  inspected  it  at  six  a.m.,  just  after  the 
sweeper  had  been  round  ;  there  was  a  gentle  breeze  blowing,  and  I 
found  a  quantity  of  stable  litter  strewn  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  water  swarmed  with  frogs  and  infusoria. 

Fourteen  horses  were  reported  sick  of  Surra  at  this  post  in  1878, 
twelve  in  1879,  and  the  twenty-six  died.  This  year  thirty-six 
were  reported  ill  with  the  disease  by  the  4th  Punjab  Cavalry ;  I 
do  not  know  how  many  of  them  have  died. 

24.  Luni  Post,  14 th  October ,  1880. — Occupied  by  the  frontier 
militia,  thirteen  sabres.  Standings  in  the  open,  in  good  order. 
Grass  good  ;  gram  good  ;  barley  bad — hard,  shrivelled,  with  green 
mould.  The  water  is  now  obtained  from  a  shallow  well  dug  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  a  branch  of  the  Luni,  which  runs  near  the  fort 
only  when  there  is  rain  on  the  hills.  The  well  is  about  four  feet 
deep,  and  there  is  about  a  foot  of  water  in  it.  The  water  looks 
muddy,  but  the  solid  particles  precipitate  when  the  water  stands 
in  gurrahs.  The  water  thus  obtained  through  sand  ought  to  be 
good  ;  it  is  renewed  in  the  well  as  fast  as  it  is  drawn.  This  well 
supplies  men  and  horses.  It  was  made  twelve  days  ago.  Last 
year  it  was  not  made  before  November.  Before  the  well  is  made 
each  year  the  water  is  obtained  from  stagnant  ponds  which  remain 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  else  from  a  “  bund  ”  or 
dam  made  to  retain  water  on  the  ground  for  purposes  of  cultiva- 
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tion.  The  water  is  kept  stagnant  in  the  “  bund ”  for  twenty  to 
twenty-five  days.  There  is  a  pond  not  far  from  the  well  (a  little 
lower  down)  from  which  the  water  was  obtained  before  the  well 
was  made  ;  the  water  of  that  pond  is  now  all  green,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  impure. 

25.  Eight  horses  were  taken  ill  with  Surra  here  last  year,  and 
they  all  died  early  in  November.  Owing  to  the  want  of  rain  last 
year,  and  the  great  scarcity  of  grass,  the  horses  were  fed  on 
chopped  straw.  Through  the  season  before,  during,  and  after  the 
outbreak,  they  had  no  grass  of  any  kind,  I  am  assured  ;  so  that 
grass  was  in  no  way  the  bringer  of  the  virus.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  cause  of  the  disease  was  in  the  stagnant  water  which  the 
horses  had  to  drink  before  the  well  was  made  ;  this  was  not  made 
until  after  the  horses  died.  The  natives  tell  me  that  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  stagnant  ponds  of  rain-water  as  long  as  they  can, 
because  it  cooks  their  food  better,  and  they  think  all  the  water 
coming  from  heaven  must  be  pure  ;  they  do  not  know  that  the 
purer  and  softer  the  water  is  the  sooner  it  becomes  unfit  to  drink 
by  remaining  stagnant,  exposed  to  the  hot  sun,  and  receiving  or¬ 
ganic  matters  blown  by  the  wind,  etc.  There  were  no  cases  of 
Surra  here  in  1878,  nor  any  this  year  yet.  The  zemindars  have 
never  heard  of  Surra  affecting  cattle. 

26.  Zarkani  Post ,  14 th  October ,  1880. — Militia  post,  of  thir¬ 
teen  sabres.  Uncovered  standings  for  horses  in  good  order.  The 
grass  is  good  now,  but  in  a  month  or  two  it  will  be  gone,  and 
horses  will  get  chopped  straw.  Gram  good.  The  water  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  rapidly  flowing  stream,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and 
over  a  foot  deep,  near  the  fort.  There  is  a  constant  flow  from  the 
hills  a  few  miles  off ;  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  clean  gravel,  so  far 
as  I  was  able  to  explore. 

27.  There  were  no  cases  of  Surra  here  this  year,  nor  the  last  ; 
but  in  1878  eight  horses  died  of  Surra  at  this  post  early  in  the 
cold  season,  besides  thirteen  other  horses  belonging  to  Nawab 
Nowrung  Khan,  which  were  constantly  coming  to  the  post  for 
eight  or  ten  days  at  the  time.  It  was  a  very  remarkably  rainy  year 
The  zemindars  have  never  heard  of  Surra  affecting  cattle. 

28.  Draband  Post ,  15 th  October ,  1880. — Thirty-five  sabres,  1st 
Punjab  Cavalry.  Standings  raised,  uncovered  ;  ground  uneven, 
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soil  not  much  impregnated.  Grass  good  ;  gram  good.  Water  is 
got  from  an  open  tank  outside  the  fort,  seven  feet  deep,  about  nine 
paces  by  nine,  supplied  from  Draband  Zam  river,  by  a  shallow 
dirty  irrigation  channel  ;  it  is  very  impure. 

29.  There  have  been  no  cases  of  Surra  here  this  year,  but  there 
were  thirty -three  cases  last  year,  and  three  cases  in  1878;  all 
proved  fatal. 


DEATH  OF  A  HORSE  CAUSED  BY  THE  LARV7E 

OF  CESTRUS  EQUI. 

BY  G.  TEGG  AND  SON,  M.R.C.V.S.,  LONDON. 

A  FEW  days  ago  a  rather  singular  case  occurred  in  our  practice, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  as  follows  : — We  were  asked  to  attend 
a  horse  which  had  been  unwell  for  a  day  or  two,  and  which  had 
been  employed  as  a  farm-horse  upon  a  farm  at  Enfield.  Upon 
arrival  we  found  he  was  suffering  from  dull  continuous  pain, 
and  was  very  weak.  He  would  not  eat.  On  the  second  day 
the  weakness  was  more  marked,  and  nothing  was  eaten.  On 
the  third  day  debility  was  extreme,  and  on  the  fourth  day  the 
horse  died  in  great  pain,  which  was  evidently  abdominal.  At 
the  autopsy  the  stomach  was  found  to  be  enormously  distended 
with  food ;  ninety-seven  “  bots  ”  were  picked  off  the  mucous 
membrane  of  this  organ,  principally  near  the  pyloric  orifice,  and 
the  irritation  caused  by  their  piercing  the  membrane  with  their 
cephalic  hooks  at  this  part  had  set  up  such  an  amount  of 
tumefaction,  etc.,  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  food  from  the 
stomach  to  the  intestines.  All  the  other  viscera  were  in  a  normal 
condition. 


ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  “DISEASES  OF  THE 

ELEPHANT.” 

BY  J.  H.  STEEL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  to  comparative  pathologists  at  home, 
and  especially  to  those  veterinary  officers  who  are  likely  to  be 
called  upon  to  proceed  to  India  at  some  period  of  their 
professional  career,  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  no  at- 
VOL.  XIV.  O 
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tempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  produce  a  systematic  treadse 
on  disorders  to  which  elephants  are  liable.  With  the  exception 
of  accidental  notices  of  elephant  diseases  in  the  various  works  on 
Indian  and  African  travel  and  sport,  notices  occasionally  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  professional  journals,  and  Lieut.  Ouchterlonys 
most  interesting  paper  in  the  Veterinaran  for  18/3,  we  have 
nothing  ordinarily  accessible,  and  are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
Assistant- Surgeon  Gilchrist’s  work  brought  out  in  1841,  now 
procurable  with  difficulty.  In  our  search  for  the  literature  of 
diseases  of  transport  animals,  we  have  occasionally  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Government  Reports  on  Diseases  of  Indian 
Transport  Animals,  but  these  certainly  are  not  easy  to  procure. 
To  assist  future  workers  in  this  line,  we  append  a  list  of  our 
references : — 

I.  Veterinarian ,  1873,  "  Ouchterlony  on  Elephants. 
An  Essay. 

Veterinarian ,  1873,  Fleming’s  Analysis  of  Forsyth’s 
“  Highlands  of  Central  India.” 

II.  Veterinary  Journal,  1877,  vol.  ii.,  “  Intussuscep¬ 
tion  in  an  Elephant.”  By  V.-S.  Benj.  Powell. 
Pathology  ...<;  III.  “  Records  of  Cattle  Diseases,”  Calcutta.  (Published 

by  the  Indian  Government.) 

IV.  Fleming:  “Royal  Engineer’s  Manual  of  Field 
Service.” 

V.  Gilchrist  on  “  Diseases  of  the  Elephant.”  1841.  San¬ 
derson  on  the  Elephant  in  his  “  Thirteen  Years 
P  among  the  Wild  Beasts  of  India.” 

r  VI.  “  The  Lion  and  the  Elephant.”  By  Anderson.— Sir 
|  Emerson  Tennent,  “  Wild  Elephant.  ’ 

Natural  His-  J  VII.  Williamson,  “  Oriental  Field  Sports.”  “Thirteen 
tory  ...  j  Years  among  the  Wild  Beasts  of  India.” 

|  VIII.  “The  Elephant.”  Knight’s  Series,  1844.— Harten- 
(  fel’s  “  Elephantographia.” 

f  IX.  Cobbold,  “  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,” 
Parasitiology  <  1881.  Veterinarian. 

(  X.  Steel,  J.  H.,  Medical  Examiner,  last  volume. 

(  XI.  “Anatomy  of  the  Indian  Elephant.  By  Miall  and 
Anatomy  ...  <  Greenwood.”  1878. 

(  The  list  of  anatomical  works  given  therein. 

Those  who  have  examined  Gilchrist’s  works  on  the  camel, 
bullock,  and  elephant,  will  admire  the  energy  he  brought  to  his 
task,  his  zeal  in  extracting  practical  information  from  native 
sources,  and  his  boldness  in  taking  on  himself  the  duty  of  pioneer 
in  this  unbeaten  track  of  medical  science.  If  he  bleeds,  purges, 
and  generally  depletes  in  almost  every  disease,  he  but  follows  the 
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medical  theories  of  his  time  as  applied  to  disorders  of  lower 

* 

animals.  If  he  does  not  launch  into  scientific  dissertations  on 
his  subjects,  we  must  remember  that  our  then  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  these  animals  would  not  allow  him 
to  do  so,  and  he  wisely  viewed  the  matter  with  an  essentially 
practical  eye,  and  wrote  for  men  with  very  elementary  notions 
on  medical  science.  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  look  a  little 
carefully  through  his  work  on  the  elephant,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
briefly  and  in  modern  language  summarise  what  he  has  taught 
us.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  knowledge  which  must 
have  been  acquired  by  those  army  veterinary  surgeons  who  have 
had  charge  of  transport  animals  has  remained  treasured  up  in 
their  minds  or  note-books,  instead  of  finding  an  outlet  through 
the  professional  press,  simply  on  account  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  pathologists  know,  and  of  what  they  are  ignorant.  We 
may  gain  a  little  knowledge  by  contrasting  other  more  recent 
statements  with  those  of  Gilchrist.  The  following  list  of 
disorders  in  the  elephant  is  worth  careful  observation  : — 


Fever  (Gilchrist). 

„  ,  ,  j  ,  -  n  .  ,  ,  /„  ,  \  j  Acute  form  (Asl)  (Forsyth). 

Zaaroahd  (Gilchrist) ;  Zerbad  (Forsyth);  j  Chronic  form  (Sukha)  (Forsyth). 

Inflammation  qf  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes  (Gilchrist). 

„  „  Lining  Membrane  of  Facial  Sinuses  (Gilchrist). 

Apoplexy  (Gilchrist). 

Skin  Eruption  from  Exposure  to  the  Sun  (Gilchrist). 

Conjunctivitis  (Gilchrist). 

Opacity  of  the  Cornea  (Gilchrist);  Due  to  Indigestion  (Forsyth). 
Ulceration  and  Sloughing  of  the  External  Ear  (Gilchrist). 

Progressive  Mortification  of  the  Tail  (Gilchrist). 

Vomiting  (Gilchrist). 

Spasmodic  Colic  (Gilchrist);  Intussusception  (Powell). 

Flatulent  Colic  (Gilchrist). 

Enteritis  (Gilchrist). 

Purging  due  to  Parasites  (Gilchrist,  Forsyth,  Cobbold,  and  Steel). 

“  Rot  ”  (Thacker  and  Cobbold). 

Bloody  Urine  (Gilchrist). 

Asthenia  (Gilchrist). 

Tetanus  (H.  T.  W.  Mann). 

Rheumatism  (Gilchrist). 

Boils  (Gilchrist). 

Sprain  (Gilchrist). 

r  .  f 
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Cracked  Sole  (Ouchterlony) ; 
Cracked  Heel  (Forsyth), 
Sajhan ;  Bruised  Sole 
(Ouchterlony);  Kandi  Heel 
(Forsyth). 
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Inflammation  of  the  Lungs  (Gilchrist). 

Serious  Effects  of  Cold  (Ouchterlony). 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  seen  in  Afghanistan  Campaign,  1880  (Ouchter¬ 
lony). 

Lying  with  head  down-hill  (Ouchterlony). 

Galls  on  Back  (Forsyth). 

Charbon  (Frost). 

Sunstroke  (Nunn)  (see  Apoplexy). 

In  looking  through  the  above  list  we  find  several  diseases 
attributable  to  the  sun’s  heat — encephalitis,  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  facial  sinuses,  skin  eruption,  con¬ 
junctivitis,  sloughing  of  the  external  ear  ;  sunstroke  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  first  two  diseases  ;  it  is  prevented  in  the  wild  animal 
by  an  instinct  which  leads  to  the  throwing  of  damp  mud  to  form 
a  coating  over  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  general  surface  of  the  body.  Leaves  and  leafy  boughs 
also  are  sometimes  thus  used  as  a  protective.  We  are  told  by 
one  author  that  the  elephant  is  enabled  to  draw  from  his  throat 
by  means  of  his  trunk,  a  copious  supply  of  saliva  (probably 
fluid  accumulated  in  the  pharyngeal  pouch),  which  it  spurts  with 
great  force  very  frequently  all  over  its  skin.  “It  also  grubs  up 
dust  and  blows  it  over  its  back  and  sides  to  keep  off  the  flies, 
and  may  often  be  seen  fanning  itself  with  a  large  bough.”  Dr. 
Cobbold  comments  on  the  paucity  of  ectozoa  of  the  elephant, 
and  attributes  it  to  the  “  rough  time  ”  they  would  have  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  habit.  Gilchrist  shows  that  during  marching 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  animal  should  have  the  head  covered 
with  a  white  padding  of  wool  (one  to  two  inches  thick).  Forsythe 
says,  the  small  felted  cloth  on  which  the  driver  sits  should  be 
large  enough  to  project  and  protect  the  forehead,  and  the  skin 
of  all  exposed  parts  well  rubbed  with  clarified  butter  (ghee).  On 
the  other  hand  (as  Ouchterlony  shows),  cold  is  found  to  very 
seriously  affect  elephants.  If  the  animal  becomes  thoroughly 
chilled  he  struggles,  shivers,  falls,  and  grows  weaker  until  he  dies. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  restore  the  circulation.  So  he  tells  us 
encampments  must  be  on  a  dry,  sheltered  spot  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  in  marching  through  a  cold  country  it  is  advisable  to 
carry  a  large  supply  of  cordials,  such  as  ardent  spirits,  in  doses 
of  from  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half,  made  up  into  mussalahs, 
with  large  quantities  of  spices  formed  into  chupatties,  such  as 
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are  generally  given  to  the  animal  as  part  of  its  diet.  Rheumatism 
is  very  common  (Gilchrist),  depending  on  the  animal  taking  to 
water  when  hot,  also  on  sudden  alternations  of  temperature. 
The  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  body  would  almost  &  priori 
lead  us  to  anticipate  this  :  “The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none 
for  courtesy/’  says  Shakespeare,  in  allusion  to  the  infrequency  of 
the  animal  lying  down.  Though  every-day  experience  in  our 
circuses  disproves  this  saying,  yet  there  are  some  very  interesting 
facts  in  connection  with  the  standing  posture  of  this  animal.  When 
suffering  from  severe  abdominal  pain  he  rises  and  lies  alternately, 
(Gilchrist).  The  elephant,  like  the  camel,  is  very  chicken-hearted 
when  sick  and  will  not  attempt  to  rise,  but  if  made  to  do  so  he 
will  remain  standing  (Ouchterlony).  Thus  when  a  sick  elephant 
lies  down  it  is  a  very  bad  sign,  and  it  is  said  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  the  tushes  are  used  as  a  means  to  support  by  being  placed 
against  a  tree  ;  and  one  imprisoned  elephant  “  employed  his  tusks 
in  making  two  cavities  in  the  two  faces  of  a  stone  buttress  which 
projected  from  the  wall  of  his  cell,  and  these  cavities  served  him 
for  a  support  when  he  slept,  his  tusks  being  fixed  in  them  ”  ;  so 
runs  the  account. 

The  awe  and  astonishment  of  the  Russian  moujek  recently, 
when,  in  the  solitary  wilds  of  Siberia,  he  saw  two  vast  blocks  of 
ice  part  asunder  under  the  melting  influence  of  the  summer  sun, 
and  disclose  the  gigantic  body  of  a  mammoth,  covered  with  coarse, 
reddish-brown  hair,  and  standing  as  when  it  met  with  its  death 
from  the  severity  of  a  winter,  of  probably  many  thousand  years 
ago,  would  afford  a  good  subject  for  a  picture.  No  wonder  the 
ignorant  peasant  fled,  and  left  to  the  less  impressionable  wolves 
the  banquet  of  meat  thus  preserved  by  the  freezing  process  which 
nature  bountifully  afforded  them. 

The  paucity  of  limb  bones  serving  to  support  the  immense 
weight,  and  their  upright  arrangement  one  on  the  other,  account 
for  the  persistency  in  maintaining  the  standing  position,  also  for 
the  liability  of  the  elephant  to  fall  backwards  on  ascending  moun¬ 
tains  when  bearing  considerable  loads,  which  he  is  sometimes 
required  to  do  in  the  emergencies  of  service  ;  “  whenever  they  fall 
under  the  immense  burthen  usually  placed  on  their  backs  they 
never  rise  again,  even  on  a  good  road,”  says  Bernier,  who 
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travelled  into  Cashmere  with  Aurunzebe  (“Travels  in  the  Mogul 
Empire”).  He  also  relates  a  peculiar  accident  in  the  following 
terms  :  “  The  king  was  followed  by  a  long  line  of  elephants-, 
upon  which  sat  ten  ladies,  in  mik-dembers  and  amaris.  The  fore¬ 
most,  appalled,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  great  length  and  acclivity  of 
the  great  path  before  him,  stepped  back  upon  the  elephant  that  was 
moving  in  his  track ;  who,  again,  pushed  against  the  third  elephant, 
the  third  against  the  fourth,  and  so  on  until  fifteen  of  them,  incap¬ 
able  of  turning  round  or  extricating  themselves  in  a  road  so  steep 
and  narrow,  fell  down  the  precipice.”  The  absence  of  a  ligamen- 
tum  teres  of  the  hip  is  an  anatomical  indication  that  the  elephant 
is  best  adapted  for  movement  on  level  ground  and  is  not  fitted  for 
draught  purposes.  It  seems  there  are  some  breeds  better  suited 
for  mountain  work  than  others ;  notably  the  small  one  found 
in  Nepaul.  Ouchterlony  particularly  impresses  on  us  that 
the  head  should  be  up-hill  when  the  animal  lies  down  in  camp, 
otherwise  he  will  be  unable  to  rise  without  the  assistance  of  two 
or  three  other  elephants.  He  will  become  much  distressed,  and 
must  be  given  a  stimulant,  then  pushed  on  his  side  to  rest  himself,, 
and  finally  pushed  on  to  his  legs.  In  rising  he  raises  the  forehand 
first,  and  in  lying  he  flexes  the  fore-limb  at  the  elbow  and  the 
hind  at  the  stifle,  the  fore-foot  is  turned  inwards,  with  the  sole 
towards  the  root  of  the  trunk,  which  organ  lies  curled  upon  the 
ground.  Gilchrist  remarks  that  the  elephant  goes  on  his  hind 
knees  down  an  incline,  on  his  fore  knees  up.  We  also  are  told 
that  he  can  climb  steep  but  soft  banks  of  nullahs  (or  nalas),  by 
so  moulding  the  clay  as  to  form  steps  for  himself,  but  the 
authority  for  this  statement  is  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  in  crossing  boggy  places,  and  to  extricate  himself  from  slough 
he  will  place  bundles  of  wood  or  fascines  beneath  his  feet. 

(To  be  continued ) 


©JrttcrrtaT. 

THE  INSPECTION  OF  MEAT. 

No  branch  of  public  hygiene  is  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  condition  than 
that  which  deals  with  the  supply  of  flesh  as  food  for  the  people.  Often 
and  over  again  have  we  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  dishonest  and 
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dangerous  practices  of  the  trade  in  dealing  with  unhealthy  cattle  and 
diseased  meat,  and  unless  the  Government  or  Parliament  interfere,  we 
shall  probably  have  to  wait  for  many  years  before  such  practices  can  be 
checked,  or  measures  devised  by  which  our  fellow-creatures  may  be 
protected  from  fraud,  or  from  disease  communicated  through  infected 
flesh.  It  is  a  heavy  disgrace  to  us  that  many  of  our  large  cities,  even 
London  itself,  are  without  public  slaughter-houses,  and  that  those 
abominations  in  every  sense  of  the  term — private  slaughter-houses — should 
be  permitted  to  exist.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  they  are  dens  of 
filth,  cruelty,  and  deception,  over  which  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a 
decent  system  of  inspection  or  control,  and  through  which — more  fre¬ 
quently  than  is  suspected — flesh  which  should  be  burned  or  buried  is 
issued  for  sale  as  food. 

All  slaughter-houses  should  be  public  establishments,  or  at  least  open 
to  regular  inspection ;  they  should  be  in  a  proper  situation,  suitably 
constructed  and  fitted,  and  all  animals  entering  them  should  be  humanely 
treated,  carefully  examined  before  death,  and  their  carcases  as  carefully 
scrutinised  after  slaughter.  By  these  measures  alone  can  the  healthy 
supply  of  flesh  from  slaughter-houses  be  guaranteed.  This  fact  has  been 
long  recognised  and  acted  upon  by  Continental  nations,  and  in  this 
country  a  small  number  of  large  towns  has  adopted  the  abbatoir  system. 
The  other  day  a  society  was  instituted  in  London,  with  the  object  of 
collecting  subscriptions  in  order  to  build  a  model  public  slaughter-house, 
and  so,  it  would  seem,  to  shame  the  municipal  authorities  into  the  course 
they  ought  to  have  taken  many  years  ago. 

In  connection  with  the  odious  system  of  private  slaughter-houses,  is 
the  almost  equally  odious  system  of  meat  inspection — indeed,  the  two 
systems  are  very  closely  related. 

The  meat  inspector  would  appear  to  be  chosen  from  among  those 
who  are  least  of  all  qualified  for  the  duty — being,  in  fact,  anything,  in 
so  far  as  competency  is  concerned,  but  a  judge  of  sound  and  unsound 
flesh.  Often  he  happens  to  be  a  medical  man  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  diseases  of  animals — at  least,  of  those  maladies  which  cause  the 
meat  to  be  unhealthy;  sometimes  he  is  a  broken-down  policeman, 
shoemaker,  butcher,  or  station-master,  whose  pretence  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  business  is  all  there  can  be  claimed  for  him. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  need  not  be  astonished  that  very  few 
carcases  of  bovine,  ovine,  caprine,  or  porcine  creatures  which  have 
succumbed  to  disease,  or  which  have  been  killed  a  few  minutes  before 
they  would  have  perished  naturally,  and  which  may  have  been  drugged 
with  quantities  of  medicine  before  death  or  the  butcher  appeared,  are 
buried ;  on  the  contrary,  our  experience  goes  to  prove  that  their  flesh 
finds  its  way  to  the  butcher’s  stall,  where  it  is  sold  as  that  of  healthy 
animals.  There  exists — and  no  one  can  gainsay  it — a  regular  trade  in 
such  carrion,  and  the  only  way  to  suppress  it,  next  to  having  all  flesh 
offered  for  consumption  supplied  from  the  abbatoir,  is  to  have  a  proper 
system  of  dead  meat  inspection  carried  out  by  thoroughly  competent 
and  trustworthy  men. 

The  necessity  for  this  inspection  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  an 
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occurrence  reported  from  Glasgow  towards  the  end  of  January  last.  It 
appears  that  in  a  large  dairy  near  that  city,  a  serious  outbreak  of  Splenic 
Apoplexy  or  Anthrax  took  place,  and  the  carcases  of  no  fewer  than 
sixty-three  of  the  cows  were  disposed  of  for  human  food;  many  of 
them  were  sent  into  the  dead-meat  market,  which  is  under  the  inspector¬ 
ship  of  a  medical  man,  and  it  is  quite  possible  very  many  more  would 
have  been  similarly  disposed  of  had  not  the  principal  of  the  veterinary 
college  given  notice  of  the  outbreak  to  the  authorities.  The  malady  is, 
unfortunately,  not  recognised  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  though  it  is  included  in  the  legislative  measures  of  foreign  countries  ; 
so  that  though  Professor  McCall  is  the  inspector  under  the  Act,  yet  he 
was  not  bound  to  take  any  action.  His  interference  is  therefore  all  the 
more  praiseworthy. 

The  event  has  caused  much  sensation  in  Glasgow,  and  will  possibly 
ead  to  more  efficient  inspection. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  in  Italy  a  similar 
occurrence  has  recently  taken  place,  as  we  learn  from  the  Clinica 
Veterhiciria.  A  cow  died  of  Anthrax,  but  the  owner  wishing  to  dispose 
of  the  carcass,  asserted  it  had  perished  from  suffocation.  A  medical 
man  gave  a  certificate  that  the  flesh  was  fit  for  food,  and  it  was  accord¬ 
ingly  disposed  of  with  that  object.  But  very  soon  afterwards  the  men 
who  had  skinned  and  cut  up  the  animal,  as  well  as  several  of  those  who 
had  partaken  of  the  flesh,  were  attacked  with  malignant  pustule,  and 
two  of  them  died.  The  physician  was  tried  by  the  provincial  Sanitary 
Council,  and  condemned  to  be  suspended  from  his  function  of  medical 
officer  of  the  district,  for  having  been  the  cause  of  the  people  suffering 
from  Anthrax.  He  appealed  against  this  sentence,  and  the  superior 
Council  of  Health  which  meets  at  Rome,  requested  one  of  their  number, 
Signor  Cocconi,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Bologna,  to  report  on  the  affair.  The  reporter,  while  admitting  the 
good  faith  on  which  the  medical  man  acted,  yet  pointed  out  that  he  was 
not  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  matter.  These  conclusions 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council,  who  modified  the  sentence 
to  a  reprimand  for  undertaking  a  duty  for  which  he  was  not  qualified, 
and  which  did  not  come  within  his  province. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  public  if  the  Italian  regulations  were  adopted 
in  this  country. 


PROTECTIVE  INOCULATION  FOR  ANTHRAX. 

On  January  26th,  Pasteur  and  his  usual  assistants,  M.M.  Chamberland, 
Roux,  and  Thuilier,  undertook  a  new  series  of  experiments  on  Anthrax 
inoculation  in  a  court  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  Melun.  The  experiments 
were  performed  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  representing  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  of  France,  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Societies, 
and  many  distinguished  medical  men  and  Veterinarians  from  various  parts. 
The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the  duration  of  the  im¬ 
munity  conferred  by  protective  inoculation,  or  “  vaccination,”  as  it  has  been 
improperly  termed.  They  were  carried  out  on  four  lots  of  sheep  placed  at 
the  service  of  Pasteur  by  the  Melun  Agricultural  Society. 
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The  first  lot  comprised  seven  animals.  Six  of  these  had  served  at  the 
memorable  experiments  at  Pouilly-le-Fort  (see  Journal  for  January,  p.  26), 
i.e .,  they  had  been  inoculated  on  the  5th  and  17th  of  May,  1881,  with  the 
cultivated  or  prepared  virus,  and  again  inoculated  on  31st  May  with  very 
virulent  virus,  and  were  unaffected  ;  the  seventh  was  a  lamb  six  months  old, 
dropped  from  a  ewe  “vaccinated”  and  inoculated  at  Pouilly-le-Fort. 

The  second  lot  was  composed  of  six  sheep  inoculated  on  the  7th  and  21st 
July,  1881,  and  among  them  were  two  lambs,  which  were  seven  days  old 
when  first  inoculated. 

The  third  lot  was  also  composed  of  six  sheep  which  had  been  inoculated 
at  the  same  time  as  the  last  lot. 

The  fourth  lot  included  four  sheep  which  had  not  been  protected  by 
inoculation,  and  Pasteur  predicted  they  would  perish. 

The  animals  of  the  different  lots  were  distinguished  by  collars  of  different 
colours  ;  those  of  the  first  being  red,  of  the  second  white,  of  the  third  yellow, 
and  of  the  fourth  black. 

The  twenty-three  animals,  on  January  26th,  received  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  right  thigh  an  injection  of  very  virulent  virus,  after  which  they  were 
conveyed  in  a  carriage  to  Pouilly-le-Fort  On  the  next  day  (27th)  two  of  the 
non-protected  (black  collars)  were  ill.  On  the  28th  these  were  still  worse, 
and  two  others  with  black  collars  were  also  unwell,  and  refused  all  food. 
All  the  others  were  apparently  quite  healthy,  and  there  was  nothing  whatever 
about  them  to  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  they  had  been  submitted  to  the 
terrible  test  of  the  most  virulent  Anthrax  inoculation. 

On  the  29th  January,  in  the  morning,  the  two  sheep  which  were  seized 
with  illness  on  the  27th,  were  found  dead.  At  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  same  day,  the  lamb  which  had  not  been  protectively  inoculated,  but 
which  had  been  born  from  a  ewe  that  had  been  protectively  and  virulently 
inoculated,  died.  Its  body  was  examined  by  M.  Rossignol,  Veterinary 
Surgeon  of  Melun,  and  the  appearances  were  as  follows  : — The  intestinal 
lesions  were  not  marked  ;  the  spleen  was  a  little  larger  than  in  health  ;  there 
was  vast  oedema  of  the  inoculated  thigh,  the  infiltration  of  the  connective 
tissue  extending  into  the  deepest  interstices  of  the  muscles,  and  the  infiltrate 
being  of  a  beautiful  citron  tint,  while  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  were  dis¬ 
coloured  and  softened,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  ecchymoses. 

The  other  two  sick  sheep  had  a  temperature  of  107.6°  and  108.5°.  In 
three  other  sheep  of  the  protected' lots,  the  thermometer  also  indicated  a  rise 
of  temperature,  but  which  did  not  exceed  104°. 

On  the  morning  of  January  30th,  the  black-collared  sheep  whose  tem¬ 
perature  was  108.5°  the  previous  evening,  was  found  dead.  The  other  sick 
one — the  last  of  the  non-protected  animals — was  very  ill  ;  its  temperature  was 
still  107.6°,  but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  would  succumb  on  that 
day.  All  the  other  sheep  were  in  excellent  health,  and  had  a  good  appetite. 

On  January  31st  the  sick  sheep  was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  other  protectively  inoculated  animals  was  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  sufficiently  proved  that  they  had  successfully  withstood 
the  test.  On  February  1st,  some  temperatures  taken  at  random  among 
them  showed  that  they  were  well — the  thermometer  not  recording  higher 
than  101.20,  ioi°,  102°,  and  102. 20. 

This  most  satisfactory  experiment  is  a  new  triumph  for  Pasteur,  even 
more  demonstrative  than  the  others  he  had  obtained.  It  assures  us  that 
the  immunity  conferred  by  protective  inoculation  lasts  for  at  any  rate  seven 
months,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  is  certain  for  at  least  a  year. 

The  death  of  the  lamb  seems  to  prove  that  the  protected  mother  does  not 
transmit  to  her  progeny  the  immunity  conferred  upon  her  ;  though  one 
experiment  only  does  not  authorize  a  definite  conclusion  in  this  respect. 
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The  five  dead  animals  were  buried  at  the  place  where  the  others  that 
had  perished  in  the  same  manner  in  May  last  had  been  interred.  These 
interments  are  intended  to  prove  that  the  ground  may  become  infected  with 
the  contagium  of  Splenic  Apoplexy  ;  the  experiments  demonstrating  this  are 
to  take  place  in  June  of  this  year.  At  the  same  time,  experiments  will  also 
be  again  made  on  animals  protectively  inoculated  for  more  than  a  year,  by 
re-inoculating  them  with  very  virulent  material.  From  the  success  which  has 
already  attended  these  protective  inoculations,  no  doubt  need  be  entertained 
that  those  in  June  will  be  equally  satisfactory. 


THE  EPIZOOTY  (DISTOMATOSIS)  AMONG  CRAYFISH  IN 

CENTRAL  EUROPE* 

There  can  be  but  few  persons  who  have  not  heard  of  the  terrible  epizooty 
which,  like  a  plague,  has  led  to  the  disappearance,  in  less  than  four  or  five 
years,  of  all  the  crayfish  from  half  the  rivers  of  Central  Europe.  This 
crustacean — so  highly  esteemed  and  sought  for — is  now  little  more  than  a 
sotivenir  in  the  vast  extent  of  country  stretching  from  the  Meuse  and  Saone 
to  the  Danube  and  the  Oder.  Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  this  terrible 
plague  commenced  in  Alsace  ;  at  least,  if  writers  upon  it  are  consulted,  it  will 
be  found  that  it  was  in  that  region  the  first  cry  of  alarm  was  heard.  It  is 
stated  that  from  June,  1 878,  the  crayfish  diminished  rapidly  in  numbers  in 
the  various  watercourses  in  Upper  as  well  as  Lower  Alsace,  and  especially  in 
the  Ill,  a  river  which,  running  from  south  to  north,  traverses  nearly  all  the 
plains  in  the  country,  and  the  crayfish  of  which  were  particularly  celebrated 
for  their  quantity  as  well  as  quality.  Not  only  did  these  creatures  vanish  from 
the  majority  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  but  those  which  were  kept  in  dams  or 
fishing  reservoirs  died  also  in  a  very  short  time.  From  1879,  in  the  Council 
General  of  Lower  Lorraine,  were  echoed  the  complaints  of  the  public,  and 
particularly  the  fishermen.  On  the  motion  of  M.  Hack,  Director  of  the 
Pisciculture  of  Huningue,  it  was  ordained  that  crayfish  were  not  to  be 
caught  for  three  years,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  to  procure  the 
re-stocking  of  watercourses  with  crayfish  from  non-infected  countries.  But 
nearly  at  the  same  time' — in  1878 — this  plague  was  reported  in  nearly  every 
country  adjoining  Alsace-Lorraine,  notably  in  Switzerland,  in  the  affluents 
of  the  Birse  and  the  Aar ;  and  in  France,  in  the  Doubs,  Saone,  Meuse,  and 
Moselle. 

In  Belgium  there  was  equal  complaint  of  the  great  mortality  that  had  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  crayfish  for  some  years — a  mortality  which  was  due, 
according  to  some  reports,  to  modifications  in  the  composition  of  the  water, 
and  to  others  to  the  presence  of  a  parasite  in  these  crustaceans. 

With  regard  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  we  learn  that  for  two  or 
three  years  the  crayfish  had  completely  and  suddenly  disappeared  from  the 
Moselle,  and  that  from  this  time  the  disease  was  propagated  among  the 
crustaceans  in  the  affluents  of  that  river,  as  well  as  amongst  those  of  the 
Sure  ;  in  fact,  the  crayfish  had  disappeared  from  the  whole  of  Luxembourg, 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Ardennes.  All  the  water-courses  of  that  part  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  known  as  “  le  bon  pays”  are  to-day  entirely  destitute  of  this 
crustacean,  which  was  once  so  abundant,  and  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
rivulets  of  the  Ardennes.  The  seasons  did  not  appear  to  have  any  influence 
on  its  disappearance. 

*  This  is  a  translation  of  a  paper  by  A.  Zundel,  Honorary  Associate  of  the 
R.C.V.S.,  and  Superior  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  was  published 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Academie  Royale  de  Medecine  de  Belgique,  3rd  series, 
vol.  xv.,  No.  9. 
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In  Germany  the  disease  was  observed  in  nearly  all  the  watercourses  in 
the  Duchies  of  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  and  Bavaria,  where  the  malady  had 
penetrated  in  one  direction  into  Lower  Austria — Carinthia  and  Styria,  in 
the  other  into  Saxony  and  the  greater  part  of  Prussia.  As  these  lines  are 
being  written  it  is  announced  that  the  scourge  has  appeared  in  Pomerania, 
where  it  had  not  been  seen  before  the  thawing  of  the  water-courses. 

According  to  Dr.  Micha,*  the  Crayfish  Plague  must  have  prevailed  since 
1874  in  the  province  of  Magdebourg,  and  especially  in  the  Spree,  near 
F urstenwalde.  It  appears  to  have  also  been  present  for  some  time  in 
Sweden.  As  it  is  at  the  present  time  (spring  of  1881),  it  is  easier  to 
enumerate  the  countries  which  it  has  not  attacked  than  those  in  which  it  is 
prevalent.  Those  yet  free  from  it  are,  for  Central  Europe,  in  Germany — - 
East  and  West  Prussia,  Posen  and  Silesia  ;  in  Austria — Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Hungary,  Galicia,  Transylvania,  Carniola,  Croatia,  and  the  Tyrol.  Up  to 
the  present  time  it  has  not  been  seen  in  Italy,  the  west  of  France,  nor  in 
the  basin  of  the  Seine. 

The  great  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  Crayfish  Plague  has  shown 
itself,  and  the  very  short  time  it  has  required  to  travel  through  the  whole 
of  Central  Europe,  are  proofs  of  its  rapid  progress  and  extreme  gravity. 
With  a  rapidity  of  propagation  and  a  mortality  greater  than  any  plagues 
which  have  hitherto  attacked  mankind  or  animals,  this  crayfish  epizooty 
has  occasioned  disasters  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea.  M» 
Kiiffer,  a  great  fish-breeder  at  Munich,  has  seen  25,000  perish  in  less  than 
four  weeks,  and  on  another  occasion  more  than  6,000  in  fifteen  days  ;  f 
while  M.  Washington,  of  Pols,  Austria,  has  lost  more  than  3,000  in  a  day  in 
only  one  of  his  ponds.J 

The  disease  always  extends  by  ascending  the  water-courses.  In  Alsace 
it  ascended  the  Ill  towards  its  different  affluents  from  the  Vosges,  and  where, 
for  some  time,  it  was  only  seen  in  those  parts  of  the  valleys  where  the  current 
was  not  rapid  ;  whence  it  appears  to  have  penetrated  high  up  these  valleys 
into  the  mountain  rivulets,  which  used  to  be  so  thickly  populated  with  cray¬ 
fish.  From  one  season  to  another,  the  already  small  zone  in  which  healthy 
crayfish  were  to  be  found  has  become  more  contracted.  Those  imported 
from  a  distance  to  repopulate  the  water-courses  appear  also  to  have  become 
victims  of  the  epizooty  ;  and  now  this  delicate  crustacean  is  a  product 
altogether  absent  from  our  rivers,,  and  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  our  markets. 

The  damage  occasioned  by  the  disease  is  incalculable.  The  losses 
sustained  by  the  fishermen  and  tradespeople  reach  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  francs  ;  while  the  former  and  the  piscicultivators  have  lost  a  lucrative 
branch  of  their  industry,  and  the  hotel-keepers  are  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
of  offering  to  their  patrons  one  of  the  most  esteemed  danties. 

Before  closing  this  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Crayfish  Plague,  the 
important  question  presents  itself  for  solution  with  regard  to  whether  this 
murderous  disease  is  really  a  new  one.  We  are  almost  compelled  to  believe 
it  is  ;  for  it  could  scarcely  happen  that  it  would  be  present  without  being 
reported,  even  though  the  trade  in  these  creatures  in  former  times  was 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  it  has  been  in  recent  days.  There  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  writings  of  the  older  physicians  :  though  Guersent, 
Ozanam,  and  Heusinger,  in  their  histories  of  contagious  diseases,  mention 
epizootics  among  fish,  yet  they  do  not  mention  crayfish.  De  Baer,  who,  in 
1827,  cites  the  Distoma  cirri %erum  of  the  muscles  of  crayfish,  and  who 
sometimes  found  two  hundred  of  these  parasites  in  one  of  these  Crustacea, 

*  “Deutsche  Fischerzeitung,”  1881,  p.  353. 

f  “  Jahresbericht  der  Thierarzneischule  zu  Miinchen,”  1880,  p.  74. 

X  Ibid ,  p.  76. 
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does  not  attribute  any  great  mortality  to  them.*  De  Trebold,  who  has 
observed  the  same  distoma  of  crayfish  in  1835,  does  not  consider  it  pro¬ 
duces  serious  disease.f  It  is  true  that  at  that  time  the  noxious  and  patho¬ 
genic  influences  of  helminths  were  not  so  well  understood  as  nowadays  ; 
indeed,  they  were  not  only  looked  upon  as  relatively  innocuous,  but  their 
effects  were  believed  to  be  useful  and  hygienic.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  this 
distoma  (. Distoma  cirrigerum)  that,  according  to  the  interesting  researches 
of  Dr.  Harz,  Professor  at  the  Munich  Veterinary  School,  the  Plague  of  Cray¬ 
fish  must  be  attributed.!  Professor  Unterberger,  of  the  Veterinary  School 
at  Dorpat,  Russia,  is  the  only  author  who  mentions  an  epizooty  among 
crayfish,  and  which  he  observed  in  the  rivers  and  canals  that  have  their 
embouchure  in  the  Neva,  and  which  reunite  in  the  lakes  of  Ladoga,  Onega, 
Biela,  etc. ;  but  he  attributed  it  to  Anthrax,  or  the  Siberian  Plague  ( Jaswa ), 
due  to  the  custom  of  throwing  the  bodies  of  animals  which  have  died  of 
that  disease  into  these  rivers  and  canals.§  The  various  authorities  on 
pisciculture  also  completely  ignore  it  when  alluding  to  the  diseases  of  cray¬ 
fish;  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  a  few  savans  have  occupied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  plague  now  under  consideration.  We  may  particularly  cite, 
without  specially  indicating  their  opinions,  Hack,  of  Huningue  ;||  Plaldenwang, 
of  Baden-Baden  Rueff,  of  Stuttgart  Hallier,  of  Jena  ;tf  Bollinger,  ot 
Munich  but  in  an  especial  manner  Harz,  of  Munich, §§  to  whom  we  owe 
the  principal  information  that  has  enabled  us  to  undertake  this  little  treatise. 

We  must  be  necessarily  brief  with  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
the  ultimate  effects,  great  mortality  and  losses  from  which  are  better  known 
than  the  consequences  of  the  pathological  phenomena.  One  of  the  first 
signs  of  an  invasion  of  the  disease  is  the  crayfish  crawling  along  with  rigid 
limbs,  and  not  attempting  to  escape  when  about  to  be  captured  ;  they  no 
longer  struggle  when  caught  ;  and  so  far  from  seeking  the  corners  and 
crevices  in  the  reservoirs,  they  remain  apart  from  them,  appear  indisposed 
to  needless  movements,  and  to  dread  touching  each  other.  For  this  reason, 
evidently,  they  congregate  involuntarily  in  groups  in  the  middle  of  the 
ponds,  where  they  look  like  inert  masses.  When  turned  on  their  back  they 
have  not  sufficient  strength  to  recover  themselves  ;  and  in  a  stream  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  current,  without  offering  the 
slightest  resistance.  Usually  they  do  not  quarrel  among  themselves,  except, 
perhaps,  at  the  period  of  “  rutting,”  but  when  attacked  by  the  plague  they 
are  very  irritable,  and  frequently  aggressive — seizing  each  other  fiercely  and 
convulsively  in  their  claws,  but  without  being  able  to  release  themselves  after¬ 
wards  ;  so  that  when  locked  together  in  this  way  they  oftentimes  tear  off 
each  other’s  limbs—  separation  only  occurring  through  the  loss  of  a  claw  or 
leg.  This  fact  explains  why,  from  the  commencement  of  the  epizooty,  a 
characteristic  indication  of  its  existence  is  the  number  of  claws  and  limbs 
always  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  ponds  or  beds  of  streams.  The  loss  of 
these  parts  is  not  brought  about  by  dry  gangrene,  analogous  to  that  taking 
place  in  ergotism,  as  Harz  has  observed  that  the  diseased  crayfish,  when 
kept  separate  until  they  die,  do  not  have  their  limbs  detached  in  this  way. 

There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen — the  part 

*  “Nov.  Act.  Acad.”  C.L.C.G.  Nat.  Curiosior.  XII.  ii.,  p.  553. 

t  Wiegmann’s  “Archiv.”  Band  i.  64. 

X  “  Jahresbericht  der  Thierarzneischule  zu  Munchen,”  1880  :  “Beitrage  zur  Kennt- 
niss  der  Krebspest.”  “Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Thiermedicin,”  Band  vii.,  1881: 
Ein  Distomatosis  der  Fusskretsen.” 

$  “Renelt.  der  Siberische  Milzbrand,”  1863. 

||  “  Verwaltungs  Bericht  von  Nater  Elsan,”  1879,  p.  228. 

IT  “  Deutsche  Fischerzeitung,”  1879.  **  “  Schwabischer  Merkur,”  1879,  April  18th. 
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improperly  called  the  tail — and  especially  around  the  anus,  all  this  region 
becoming  reddish-tinted,  and  even  translucid. 

At  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, the  crayfish  lose  their  sensibility, 
and  at  the  same  time  their  irritability :  their  eyes — which  are  very  pro¬ 
minent,  as  if  their  muscles  were  attacked  with  paresis — may  be  touched  with 
the  finger  without  the  creatures  seeking  to  withdraw  themselves.  They 
rarely  change  their  position,  and  only  now  and  again  manifest  slight  move¬ 
ments,  accompanied  by  spasmodic  contractions.  If  one  is  taken  in  the 
hand  convulsive  movements  occur,  but  they  are  not  the  strong  and  sudden 
movements,  accompanied  by  the  clicking  sound  of  the  fail,  which  are  noted  in 
the  healthy  crayfish  whose  muscular  power  is  not  impaired.  The  muscular 
contractions  in  the  diseased  creature  evidently  occasion  pain,  or  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  it.  The  ordinary  movements  of  the  limbs  are  slow,  and  often  dis¬ 
ordered  ;  the  claws  can  no  longer  pinch;  and  the  rudimentary  “toes,”  which 
alone  are  shed,  are  wide  apart  from  the  body. 

The  disease  insensibly  increases,  and  death — which  soon  takes  place — is 
preceded  by  a  spasmodic  dilatation  of  the  anus,  from  which  escapes  a 
quantity  of  fluid,  mixed  with  mucus.  The  disease  is  of  brief  continuance — 
eight  days  at  most,  sometimes  scarcely  three  days.  It  is  always  incurable, 
and  is  generally  fatal. 

The  malady  has  often  been  attributed  by  fishermen  to  the  presence  in 
streams  of  an  aquatic  plant  imported  from  Canada  about  1847,  the  Elodea 
Canadensis ,  which  has  propagated  itself  with  such  rapidity  in  the  rivers  and 
canals  of  Europe  that  it  often  prevents  fishing,  and  even  offers  an  obstacle  to 
navigation  :  for  this  reason  it  has  been  designated  the  “  water  plague  ”  ( fteste 
des  eaux). 

According  to  Harz,  this  Crayfish  Plague  is  essentially  infectious,  but  not 
contagious,  i.e .,  it  is  not  communicated  by  simple  cohabitation.  If  healthy 
crayfish  are  put  into  a  basin  where  there  are  diseased  ones,  or  vice  versa,  the 
latter  will  die  in  a  short  time,  while  the  former  will  remain  sound.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  due,  in  fact,  to  microscopic  germs  which,  as  in  anthracoid  or 
typhoid  affections,  are  detached  from  the  sick,  and  fix  themselves  in  a  new 
subject,  which  they  infect.  It  is  due  to  a  more  complex  organism — to  a  hel¬ 
minth,  properly  so  called,  which  is  not  propagated  directly  from  one  crayfish 
to  another,  but  must  previously  pass  through  another  host,  develop  on  or  in 
another  species  of  animal,  in  virtue  of  Steenstrup’s  law  of  alternate  genera¬ 
tion.  The  disease,  according  to  the  interesting  discovery  of  Harz,  is  due  to 
a  distoma,  and  he  has  described  it  under  the  name  of“  Crayfish  Distomatosis” 
{Distomatosis  astacina ).* 

At  the  autopsy  of  diseased  crayfish,  there  is  always  found  an  alteration  in  the 
muscular  tissue,  which  is  without  consistence,  reddish,  and  looking  as  if  decom¬ 
posing.  As  in  all  typhoid  affections,  when  examined  by  means  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  its  fibres  have  lost  their  transverse  striae.  Harz  has  always  met  with, 
sometimes  in  a  free  state,  sometimes  encysted  in  the  manner  of  trichinae, 
the  trematode  described  by  Baer  under  the  name  of  Distoma  cirrigerum , 
and  which  that  observer  discovered  in  1827  in  the  muscles  of  crayfish,  and 
which  Siebold  also  described  some  years  later.  Sometimes  there  is  also 
found  in  the  diseased  crayfish  the  Distoma  isostomum ,  described  by 
Rudolphi.  The  presence  of  these  parasites  in  the  muscular  tissue  explains 
the  violent  pain  evidently  experienced  by  the  crayfish — pain  which  would 
seem  to  be  induced  by  the  migration  of  the  parasites,  and  by  the  loss  of  sub¬ 
stance  and  compression  of  the  tissues  they  give  rise  to  ;  this  also  explains 
the  difficulty  in  movement.  Their  number  is  very  variable,  there  sometimes 
being  only  from  three  to  five  ;  but  most  frequently  there  are  from  twenty  to 
fifty,  and  at  times  even  160  to  200. 

*  “  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Thiermedicin  und  Viehzucht,”  1881. 
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The  Distoma  cirrigerum  is  the  most  common.  In  a  free  state  it  looks  like 
an  elongated  sac,  with  a  mouth  at  the  upper  extremity  and  a  lateral  sucker 
on  each  side  at  the  superior  third  of  the  body,  these  suckers  being  bordered 
by  a  wide  fringe  (cirrus),  to  which  the  creature  owes  its  name.  The  creature 
measures  i’20  millimetre  in  length,  and  0*25  millimetre  in  width.  The  cyst 
is  formed  by  the  sarcolemma  ;  it  is  hyaloid,  remains  soft  and  elastic,  and 
has  no  particular  structure.  The  distoma  lies  doubled  on  itself  in  such  a 
way  that  when  encysted  it  is  smaller  than  when  free,  and  consequently 
occupies  less  space.  The  cyst  is  round,  or  slightly  elongated  in  shape,  and 
measures  075  millimetre  in  length  and  070  millimetre  in  width. 

The  encysted  distoma  are  more  particularly  found  in  the  muscles  of  the 
tail,  claws,  feet,  mandibles,  and  antennse.  They  are  not  exclusively  lodged 
in  this  muscular  tissue,  but  are  found  in  the  walls  of  the  intestines,  stomach, 
heart,  and  even  the  generative  organs,  though  never  in  the  branchiae  or  liver. 
The  free  parasites  usually  occupy  the  connective  tissue  of  organs,  and  are 
not  infrequently  found  in  the  splanchnic  cavity. 

The  intestines  of  diseased  crayfish  are  pale  and  empty — containing  only 
numerous  organic  granules,  micrococci,  and  sometimes  leptothrical  chains 
and  bacteria,  which  indicate  a  dysenteric  condition.  There  is  ordinarily 
nothing  abnormal  with  regard  to  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  liver,  genital  organs, 
or  branchiae. 

The  disease  is  not  due  to  microscopic  fungi,  bacteria,  or  microbia,  as  some 
observers — such  as  Hack,  Hallier,  Bollinger — at  one  time  believed.  These 
organisms  are  certainly  sometimes  found  in  diseased  crayfish,  but  not  con¬ 
stantly.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Branchiobdella ,  parasitic  annelides  found  in 
the  branchiae  of  the  crayfish,  and  brought  to  notice  some  time  ago  by  Roesel, 
studied  by  Odier,*  and  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  by  Ruef  and 
Hilzendorf.  These  various  parasites  may  produce  other  maladies  in  crayfish, 
but  not  this  particular  plague  ;  indeed,  they  are  ordinarily  the  cause  of  the 
mortality  almost  constantly  observed  in  the  ponds  of  crayfish  dealers,  and 
which  at  times  carries  off  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  sole  cause  of 
the  Crayfish  Plague  is  the  distoma,  which  is  never  absent  in  those  attacked 
by  the  disease  (Harz). 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  parasites.  We 
have  found  them  by  microscopical  examination  for  more  than  a  year  without 
being  able  to  make  out  exactly  their  nature.  We  have  taken  an  almost  dead 
crayfish,  torn  off  the  tail,  separated  the  rings,  and  so  exposed  the  muscles 
of  this  part  and  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  This  tissue  has  been  teased 
out,  and  the  juice  from  it  placed  on  a  glass  slide  under  the  microscope,  and 
there  were  then  perceived  a  considerable  number  of  more  or  less  elongated 
objects,  which  were  rolling  themselves  up,  stretching  out,  describing  half¬ 
circles,  and  twisting  like  serpents.  We  believed  we  had  discovered  some 
cercariae,  some  larvae  of  the  distoma — something  analogous  to  the  cercariae 
obtained,  according  to  the  directions  of  Van  Beneden,  in  teasing  out  under 
the  microscope  any  fresh-water  molluscs,  such  as  the  Limnactz  or  Planorbicaz 
of  marshes  ;  we  also  saw  a  multitude  of  that  kind  of  tadpole  which  moves 
about  actively.  But  various  circumstances — such  as  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  diseased  crayfish,  more  pressing  occupations,  etc. — prevented  our 
pursuing  the  discovery,  and  we  had  to  be  content  to  communicate  what  we 
had  done  to  the  authorities  of  the  Strasbourg  district,  in  a  report  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  plague  therein.  It  was  not  until  reading,  a  little  time  ago, 
the  interesting  researches  of  Harz,  and  comparing  his  discovery  with  our 
own,  that  we  recognized  we  had  before  us  the  distoma  of  De  Baer.  Harz 
states,  in  fact,  that  if  the  distoma  is  extracted  from  its  shell,  and  slightly 

*  Guerin ,  “  Dictionnaire  d’Histoire  Naturelle,”  tome  ii  ,  p.  636. 
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compressed  on  the  slide  under  the  microscope,  we  shall  see  it  twisting  about 
in  every  direction,  changing  its  form,  elongating,  contracting,  etc. 

The  distoma  I  have  obtained  from  diseased  crayfish  differs  from  those 
mentioned  by  Harz,  in  being  a  little  longer  and  not  always  provided  with  a 
caudal  appendix  ;  being  a  degree  less  advanced  in  development  than  those 
figured  by  him,  and  therefore  representing  veritable  cercarias. 

The  distoma  of  De  Baer,  which  Harz  has  found  so  frequently  in  the  Cray¬ 
fish  Plague  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  this  grave  malady  to  it,  is 
nevertheless  not  a  perfect  creature,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Distoma  hepatica  of  ruminants.  It  has  only  rudimentary  generative  organs, 
does  not  produce  eggs,  and  cannot  propagate  in  the  crayfish.  There  is, 
accordingly,  every  reason  to  compare  this  agamous  creature  with  the 
cercariae  of  molluscs  ;  for,  like  these,  and  also  the  cercarias  of  other  crus¬ 
taceans,  or  even  of  worms,  it  is  essential  that  the  distoma  of  the  crayfish  be 
ingested  by  a  higher  species  of  animal — a  vertebrate — in  order  to  become  a 
perfect  creature  and  propagate  by  ova. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  know  the  animal  in  which  the  distoma  attains 
its  perfect  condition.  It  is  probably  a  fish — but  what  fish  ?  The  number  of 
distomata  is  very  great,  and  they  inhabit,  with  few  exceptions,  all  classes  of 
the  animal  kingdom  :  they  are  particularly  numerous  in  fishes.  Harz  thinks 
it  is  probably  in  a  cyprin,  especially  in  the  carp  or  tench,  that  the  perfect 
distoma  of  the  crayfish  is  to  be  found :  perhaps  it  is  in  the  eel,  as  appears  to 
be  proved  by  the  observations  made  in  Sweden,  and  reported  to  Harz  by 
Dr.  Linroth.* 

The  bed  of  the  Klar-elfen  was  at  one  time  veiy  rich  in  fine  crayfish.  This 
river,  flowing  into  lake  Menern,  and  forming  the  cataract  of  Torollhatten, 
falls  into  the  sea  some  miles  beyond  that  point.  Fish  coming  from  the  sea 
can  only  pass  as  far  as  the  cataract,  and  amongst  these  are  many  eels. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  canal  made  which  went  round  the  fall,  and 
utilized  its  water.  Since  that  time  the  eels  and  other  fishes  have  found  their 
way  into  the  lake,  and  pass  into  the  Klar-elfen,  and  the  crayfish  previously 
there  have  coincidently  disappeared  from  that  river,  as  well  as  those  subse¬ 
quently  introduced. 

Eels  may  readily  swallow  the  crayfish  at  the  period  of  moulting,  when 
their  shell  is  soft.  If  one  eel  only  swallows  a  single  diseased  crayfish,  this 
may  lodge,  on  an  average,  fifty  distoma,  and  the  fish  may  consequently  soon 
become  the  involuntary  host  of  afi  those  perfect  entozoa,  which,  being  her¬ 
maphrodites,  will  not  be  long  before  they  expel  a  considerable  number  of 
ova.  Without  admitting  that  these  distoma  are  as  prolific  as  the  Distoma 
lanceolatum  of  the  sheep’s  liver,  and  which  produces  more  than  a  million  of 
eggs,  the  distoma  swallowed  by  the  fish  may  nevertheless  throw  off  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  ova,  which  may  in  their  turn  be  swallowed  by  the  cray¬ 
fish,  or  rather  produce  embryos  which  may  be  so  ingested,  either  directly  or 
after  undergoing  some  metamorphosis  ;  the  embryos  hatched  from  the  eggs 
being  transformed  into  imperfect  distoma,  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Perhaps 
there  is  between  the  fish  and  the  crayfish  another  intermediate  bearer — 
some  mollusc  in  which  the  embryo  is  a  sporocyst  before  it  becomes  a  cer- 
caria  :  this  triple  host,  which  exists  for  so  many  distoma,  may  very  possibly 
be  also  necessary  for  that  of  the  crayfish. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  may  even  admit  that  the  crayfish  is  only  infected 
when  it  swallows  the  eggs  of  its  distoma,  which  becomes  perfect  in  the  body 
of  some  fish.  These  ova,  in  all  probability,  are  thrown  out  in  the  intestine 
of  the  fish,  and,  like  those  of  other  distoma,  are  expelled  with  the  faeces. 

*  Harz  has  since  discovered  that  this  entozoon  develops  in  the  bodies  of  birds,  and 
particularly  in  swallows. 
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From  these,  as  yet  very  incomplete,  details  we  may  nevertheless  draw 
three  important  practical  conclusions  : — 

1.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  give  crayfish  the  viscera  or  dead  bodies  of  fish  to 
eat,  without  at  least  cooking  them  well :  much  better  feed  them  on  flesh, 
liver,  or  even  grains. 

2.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  wrong  to  keep  fish  in  the  same  streams  or 
ponds  with  crayfish. 

3.  Crayfish  intended  to  replenish  the  streams  and  ponds  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  prevailed  should  be  kept  for  a  year  at  least  in  a  reservoir  where 
there  are  no  fish,  as  during  that  time  the  germs  which  may  have  got  into  a 
water  containing  no  crayfish  will  have  perished. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  attempts  to  treat  this  distomatosis 
have  proved  unsuccessful.  Salt  water  and  carbolized  water  kill  the  crayfish 
quicker  than  their  parasites.  Experiments  have,  however,  demonstrated 
that  crayfish  live  for  some  hours  in  water  containing  one  part  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potass  to  10,000  of  that  fluid  ;  and  if  this  agent  has  no  effect  on 
the  distoma,  it  might  at  least  serve  to  free  them  from  external  parasites,  es¬ 
pecially  those  which  exist  on  the  branchiae. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FIGURES. 

Fig.  1.  Lateral  view  of  the  free  Distoma  cirrigerum ,  magnified  300  diameters. 

Fig.  2.  Anterior  view. 

Fig.  3.  Encysted  parasite. 

AAA,  Terminal  and  nutrition  sucker.  BBB,  Lateral  and  locomotory  sucker. 
C  C  C,  Pharynx.  D  D  D,  Digestive  tube  divided  into  two  sacs.  E  E  E,  Rudi¬ 
mentary  testicle.  F  F  F,  Rudimentary  ovaries. 
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A  NEW  VETERINARY  JOURNAL. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  The  Australian  Veterinary 
Journal,  and  heartily  welcome  our  Antipodean  namesake.  Published 
monthly,  and  edited  by  such  able  and  zealous  members  of  the  profession  as 
Graham  Mitchell,  Thomas  Chalwin,  and  William  T.  Kendall,  it  will  afford 
an  excellent  means  of  developing  veterinary  medicine  tor  the  benefit  of  our 
Australian  and  other  colonies  in  that  region,  while  improving  the  position  of 
its  practitioners.  The  Journal  contains  a  number  of  well-written  and 
interesting  articles,  one  in  particular  by  Mr.  Kendall,  on  Ossific  Diseases  in 
Australian  Horses,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

We  wish  our  contemporary  a  prosperous  career. 


THE  NEW  REGISTER  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

The  Register  for  the  current  year  has  now  been  issued,  and  as  it  has  been 
re-arranged,  modified,  and  corrected  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  new  position  of  the  profession,  it  appears  in  a  very  different 
form  to  that  it  presented  in  previous  years,  and  one  more  befitting  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  veterinary  surgeons  are  for  the  present  and  future  placed. 
Perhaps  nothing  could  better  indicate  the  progress  that  has  been  made  than 
this  new  Register.  The  price  is  two  shillings,  post  free. 


IRISH  CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  30th  Jan.  at  the 
Hibernian  Hotel,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin  ;  T.  D.  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  attended  : — Messrs.  T.  H.  Simcocks  (Vice-Presi¬ 
dent),  Drogheda;  W.  C.  Joseph  ;  J.  Freeman  ;  H.Ashbee  ;  M.  Hedley  ;  J. 
J.  Sperring  (Hon.  Sec.)  ;  R.  H.  Bird  ;  G.  B.  Miller  ;  F.  T.  Welham  ;  A.  J. 
Kelly  ;  J.  Malcolm  (Vice-President),  Enniscorthy  ;  L.  Hunter  ;  A.  J.  Ross, 
A.V.D.  (Vice-President)  ;  S.  L.  Pallin,  1 8th  Hussars  ;  and  T.  H.  Prior,  Par- 
sonstown.  Letters  of  apology  were  read  from  several  members  for  non- 
attendance. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which  were  con¬ 
firmed,  and  the  following  new  members  were  unanimously  elected,  viz  , 
Messrs.  J.  Preston,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Mallow;  S.  Adamson,  Government  Veteri¬ 
nary  Inspector,  Greenore  ;  John  Bell,  M.R.C.V.S,,  Clonmel  ;  and  Plerbert 
Sewell,  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  A.V.D. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Geo.  Fleming,  Esq.,  President  of  the  R.C.V.S., 
acknowledging  with  thanks  his  election  as  an  Honorary  Associate  of  the 
Society.  It  was  ordered  to  be  inserted  on  the  minutes. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  inaugural  address,  as  follows: — 

u  I  rise  with  pleasure  to  inaugurate  the  Irish  Central  Veterinary  Medical 
Society.  You  have  honoured  me  with  your  first  and  best  gift  in  selecting  me 
as  your  President,  and  sincerely  do  I  feel  the  compliment  paid  me,  and  it 
will  be  my  earnest  endeavour  to  be  deserving  of  it.  It  therefore  becomes 
my  duty  to  address  you  this  evening  ;  and  casting  about  for  a  subject,  I 
think  I  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  this  Society  by  giving  you  a  short 
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retrospective  view  of  our  career  as  veterinarians  of  the  past,  and  also  the 
hopes  we  entertain  for  the  future. 

Eminent  Irish  Veterinarians . 

We  in  Ireland  can  with  pride  look  back  to  the  honourable  names  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Peel  and  George  Watts — names  held  in  renown  as  having  been  the 
first  to  make  their  mark  in  this  country,  and  as  men  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  their  profession,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
them.  After  them  came  other  celebrated  veterinarians — Johnson  and 
Farrall.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Farrall’s  acquaintance,  having  been  his 
assistant  for  some  years,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  he  was 
an  ornament  to  his  profession — a  man  of  fine  physique,  having  a  good 
address,  and  a  thoroughly  practical  veterinary  surgeon  ;  and  I  sincerely  re¬ 
gret  that  he  was  taken  away  in  the  prime  of  life.  Coming  to  the  present 
generation,  I  may  mention  the  name  of  Professor  Ferguson,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  this  coun¬ 
try.  Having  been  appointed  professional  adviser  to  the  Privy  Council,  he- 
succeeded  in  quickly  stamping  out  that  dreaded  cattle  disease,  “  Rinderpest,” 
when  it  made  its  appearance  in  Ireland.  He  has  also  effectually  stamped 
out  Foot-and-mouth  Disease,  and  been  able  not  only  to  keep  in  check,  but 
greatly  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  of  Lung  Distemper  in  cattle.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  names  just  mentioned  will  compare  favourably  with  any 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  hope  that  our  profession  may  continue  to  send 
forth  such  shining  lights. 

Veterinary  Medical  Societies. 

I  beg  to  allude  to  the  success  of  veterinary  medical  societies  in  England 
and  Scotland,  the  old  ones  going  on  famously,  and  new  ones  springing  up 
in  various  districts;  and  recently  there  was  one  founded  m  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Let  us,  therefore,  hope  that  the  IrLh  Central  will  soon  rival  them  all, 
as  the  day  has  gone  by  when  the  lights  of  science  were  despised,  and  veteri¬ 
nary  science  is  essentially  a  matter  of  political  economy,  and  the  field  for 
its  exercise  is  literally  unbounded. 

The  Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill. 

The  profession  of  veterinary  surgery  has  long  been  subjected  to  gross 
injustice,  and  I  may  here  make  a  passing  allusion  to  one  who  has  worked 
hard  in  promoting  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill,  which  has  recently  passed 
through  Parliament.  Mr.  Simcocks,  of  Drogheda,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
deserves  our  best  thanks  for  his  valuable  assistance.  To  Mr.  George 
Fleming,  the  brilliant  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
and  also  to  the  English  and  Scotch  veterinary  medical  societies,  we  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  late  Lord  Lieutenant,. 
Earl  Spencer,  the  present  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  “  a  man  who 
loves  horses  and  animals  generally,'-’  and  who  has  their  welfare  at  heart, 
“  as  well  as  that  of  the  veterinary  profession,”  was  a  supporter  of  the  Bill. 
The  numerous  Government  appointments  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act  have  been  a  great  boon  to  our  profession,  as  well  as  to  the 
public,  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  none  but  qualified  men  employed  by  either  the 
Government  or  the  several  local  authorities  in  Ireland.  1  have  no  doubt 
that  when  veterinary  students  are  better  taught  the  practical  parts  of  their 
profession,  the  authorities  will  not  recognize  quackery. 

Education  of  Veterinarians. 

My  views  on  the  subject  of  educating  the  young  veterinarian  are — first, 
that  he  should  go  to  college  for  twelve  months,  after  that  remain  with  a  veteri- 
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nary  surgeon  in  extensive  practice  for  two  years,  then  complete  his  studies 
at  the  college,  and  obtain  his  diploma.  It  is  also  necessary  that  he  should 
study  the  principles  and  practice  of  horse-shoeing,  as  the  vast  majority  of  lame¬ 
nesses  are  directly  and  solely  referable  to  functional  derangement  from  bad 
shoeing,  and  any  one  ignorant  of  it  cannot  hope  to  successfully  Heat  the  injuries 
anddiseases  to  which  the  loot  of  the  horse  is  liable.  I  say  this  advisedly,  hav¬ 
ing  ^ound  the  benefits  of  it  in  practice.  1  am  satisfied  that  the  foregoing  is  the 
proper  way  to  make  a  thoroughly  practical  veterinary  surgeon,  and  when  he 
has  to  face  the  public  he  will  not  disgrace  himself  by  committing  blunders 
through  the  want  of  practical  experience.  When  the  student  has  made  him¬ 
self  acquainted  with  what  is  known  by  the  most  experienced  writers  he  must 
prepare  to  undertake  the  more  difficult  task  of  observing  and  reflecting  for 
himself,  watch  cases  attentively,  and  take  notes  of  their  important  particulars  ; 
and  when  he  comes  to  see  diseases  on  a  large  scale  he  will  naturally  be  led 
to  compare  what  he  sees  in  nature  with  the  way  in  which  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  books  ;  and  in  doing  so  it  will  occur  to  him  that  many  of  them  are 
defective  in  their  representation,  and,  no  matter  how  attentively  and  thought¬ 
fully  he  reads,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  gain  anything  but  paitial  and 
confused  notions. 

About  twelve  years  ago  the  late  Serjeant  Heron,  in  cross-examining  me 
in  a  horse  case,  asked  me  whether  I  recognized  a  book  called  “  Youatt  on 
the  Horse.”  I  said  “  No,”  and  he  seemed  astonished,  and  said,  “  Might  I 
ask  you,  sir,  why  you  do  not  ?  ”  My  answer  was,  that  we  have  not  a  single 
book  on  veterinary  practice  worth  reading.  Since  that  time,  however, 
veterinary  literature  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  I  can  refer  with  pleasure  to 
the  works  of  Fleming  and  Professor  Williams,  as  they  are,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  (which,  no  doubt,  will  be  revised  in  later .  editions),  a  credit  to  their 
authors,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  member  of  the  veterinary 
profession.  Unfortunately,  the  veterinarian  has  much  to  contend  with, 
having  to  come  in  contact  with  unprincipled  horse-dealers  of  various  de¬ 
scriptions  ;  but  he  should  start  in  life  with  a  determination  to  avoid 
dishonest  horse  jobbery  and  imposition,  and  although  the  system  may  not 
pay  at  first,  it  must  tell  and  be  profitable  in  the  long  run.  I,  however,  must 
here  remark  that  there  are  some  persons  who  deal  in  horses  that  are  as 
straightforward  and  honourable  men  as  can  be  met  with  m  any  trade  or 
situation  in  life. 

The  Proposed  Veterinary  College  in  Ireland. 

I  now  come  to  a  matter  of  which  mush  has  been  said  and  agitated  about 
— I  allude  to  the  establishment  of  a  veterinary  college  in  Ireland.  Similar 
institutions  live  and  flourish  in  the  sister  country — their  influence  for  good 
has  been  acknowledged  and  felt  ;  and  will  anyone  teli  me  that  there  is  no 
material  for  one  here  ?  But,  in  my  humble  opinion,  such  a  college  should 
be  educational,  and  not  diploma-giving,  as  Vis  unita  fortior  is  the  motto  of 
our  profession,  and  there  should  be  but  one  licensing ,  body  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  who  can  have  no  objection,  at 
stated  annual  periods,  to  send  over  its  examiners  to  test  the  merits  of  those 
who  have  been  thoroughly  educated  in  Ireland  alone,  and  are  thereby 
satisfied  to  undergo  the  ordeal.  The  central  licensing  body  will  gladly  give 
each  of  the  successful  candidates  a  diploma. 

Status  of  the  Veterinarian. 

Hardly  any  of  us,  qualified  veterinary  surgeons,  whose  educational  attain¬ 
ments  are  even  passable,  and  whose  conduct  in  life  is  respectable,  has  any 
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one  but  himself  to  blame  if  he  be  not  held  in  the  .high  estimation  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man  ought  to  be.  When  we  look  back  to  days  gone  by,  and  then 
reflect  them  in  what  is  passing  under  our  notice  at  the  present  day,  and 
think  of  what  public  opinion  is  in  regard  to  us  as  veterinarians,  we  must  be 
struck  in  our  minds  with  the  surprising  changes  that  have  taken  place  ;  and 
furthermore,  we  know  that  it  is  only  by  observing  and  recording  facts  that 
we  can  hope  to  improve  ourselves  or  the  condition  of  those  animals  com¬ 
mitted  to  our  care.  The  day  has  far  gone  when  the  lights  of  science  were 
despised,  and  when  men  gloried  in  being  ignorant,  under  the  false  plea  of 
being  practical.  The  veterinarians  of  the  present  day  have,  therefore, 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  superiority  of  power  to  eradicate  disease  and. 
remove  lameness.  I  notice  that  the  status  of  veterinary  surgeons  is  im¬ 
proving  very  much,  and  all  over  Great  Britain  they  are  called  upon  to  hold 
very  important  positions,  and  a  better  class  of  men  are  enlisting  themselves 
into  its  ranks.  Then  let  us  all  try  to  uphold  the  position  that  we  have  now 
attained,  and  at  our  Society’s  meetings  discuss  every  subject  that  is  brought 
before  us,  and  be  ready  to  accept  knowledge  from  wheresoever  proffered; 
and  each  of  us  will,  by  that  means,  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
results  of  his  labours  with  those  obtained  elsewhere.  And  in  our  progress 
let  us  hope  to  increase  the  diffusion  of  sound  and  useful  learning  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  health  and  diseases  of  animals. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  members  will  attend 
the  meetings  regularly,  and  second  our  united  efforts  to  promote  the  highest 
interests  of  the  profession,  work  harmoniously  together,  and  try  to  bring 
our  Society  to  the  front.  We  all  know  that  great  and  good  works  advance 
slowly,  and  we  can  be  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  but  of  this  I  am 
confident,  that  if  the  profession  be  only  true  to  its  own  interests  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  in  sound  learning  and  utility,  rapidly  rise  in  public  esteem, 
and  more  and  more  consolidate  itself  amongst  the  callings  of  honourable 
and  useful  public  members  of  society  in  general.” 

The  question  was  raised  by  Mr.  Hedley  that  it  was  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  veterinary  societies  in  general  to  hold  their  meetings  at  hotels, 
and  he  proposed  that  the  meetings  of  the  “  Irish  Central”  be  held  else¬ 
where,  in  some  room  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  proposition  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ross,  A.V.D.,  but  on  its  being  put  to  the  vote  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  to  two. 

The  President  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be  held  on 
the  20th  April,  at  the  Hibernian  Hotel,  Dublin,  Mr.  Ross,  A.V.D.,  will 
read  a  paper  on  “  Melanosis,”  and  said  that  he  was  sure  it  would  be  a  most 
interesting  one,  from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Ross  having  had  such  an  exceptionally 
wide  field  of  observation  of  the  disease  in  question  during  nearly  twenty 
years’  service  with  the  Scots  Greys. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Society 
was  starting  on  its  course  with  a  subscribing  roll  of  thirty  members,  an 
announcement  which  was  received  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  members 
present. 

A  number  of  the  members  then  supped  together,  and,  after  the  usual 
toasts,  the  proceedings  of  the  remainder  of  the  evening  were  enlivened  by 
several  musical  items,  in  which  the  President,  Secretary,  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Malcolm,  and  others  took  part,  and  the  company  separated  with 
mutual  good  wishes  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  Irish 
Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 

J.  J.  Sperring,  M.R.C.V.S., 

Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 
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SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  London  Hotel,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  8th. 

Present :  Professors  Williams,  Walley, 'Baird,  McFadyean,  McQueen,  and 
Lewis  ;  Messrs.  Borthwick,  Kirkliston  ;  Aitken,  Sen.  and  Jun.,  Edinburgh  ; 
Aijken,  Jun.,  Dalkeith  ;  Cunningham,  Slateford  ;  Reid,  Leith  ;  Dalling  and 
Mitchell,  Bathgate  ;  Boyd,  Melrose  ;  Connachie,  Selkirk  ;  Black,  Howgate  ; 
Young,  East  Calder  ;  Kirk,  Grey,  Fairbairn,  and  W.  O.  Williams,  Edin¬ 
burgh;  Bryce,  Stirling;  Cameron,  Berwick-on-Tweed  ;  Campbell,  Kirk¬ 
cudbright  ;  Lindsay,  Alloa  ;  Pottie,  Paisley  ;  Anderson,  Hill,  Weir,  and 
other  gentlemen  from  the  west  ;  C.  Philips,  Esq.,  A.V.D.,  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards,  Piershill  ;  Capt.  Hayes,  New  Veterinary  College  ;  Mr.  Spreull, 
Dundee  ;  a  few  friends,  the  representatives  of  the  press,  a  large  number  of 
students  from  both  Colleges,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  retiring  President  took  the  chair  until  the  minutes  of  last  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed,  which  being  done,  he,  with  a  few  appropriate 
remarks,  vacated  it  in  favour  of  C.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Slateford,  President 
for  the  current  year. 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  by  the  Secretary  and  seconded  by 
Prof.  Baird,  were  elected  members  : — Prof.  Lewis,  New  Veterinary  College  ; 
Mr.  Constable,  Inchture  ;  Mr.  Bryce,  Stirling  ;  Mr.  A.  Grey,  and  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  Clyde  Street  Veterinary  College. 

The  following  gentlemen,  were  by  the  Secretary  nominated  for  mem¬ 
bership  : — Mr.  W.  O.  Williams,  New  Veterinary  College  ;  Mr.  Lindsay,  Alloa; 
Mr.  Aitken,  Jun.,  Dalkeith  ;  Mr.  Fingzies,  Lochgelly  ;  and  Mr.  Cameron, 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Letters  regretting  inability  to  be  present  were  announced  from  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Martin,  of  the  Southern  Counties 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Fleming  “  in  procuring  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  qualified  members  of  the  profession,  a  testimonial  be  pre¬ 
sented  him,  as  an  earnest  evidence  of  our  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
his  service,’’  and  desiring  to  know  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  in  the  matter. 

Prof.  Walley  thought  the  feeling  of  Mr.  Fleming  himself  should  first  be 
ascertained,  which  was  concurred  in  by  Prof.  Baird.  The  Secretary,  how¬ 
ever,  while  pointing  out  that  the  subject  was  one  entirely  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  each  individual  member,  strongly  advocated  Mr.  Fleming’s  work  in 
this  special  instance  being  specially  recognized  by  the  profession,  without 
referring  the  matter  to  Mr.  Fleming  himself.  In  this  the  Secretary  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Spreull  of  Dundee,  Mr.  Pottie  of  Paisley,  and  by 
the  President. 

Finally  the  matter  was  placed  before  the  meeting  in  the  form  of  a  motion, 
by  Prof.  Walley,  “  That  the  members,  before  doing  anything,  first  learn 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Fleming  will  accept  any  testimonial  ;  ”  and  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  Secretary  That  the  meeting  entirely  approves  of  the  pro¬ 
position  set  forth  in  the  letter  read.”  The  motion  and  the  amendment, 
beingseconded,wereput  to  the  vote,  with  the  result  of  neither  being  confirmed, 
and  the  subject  dropped. 

Capt.  Hayes,  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  “  Feeding  of  Horses,”  as  follows  : — Although  I  may  not  have, 
in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  anything  entirely  new  to  offer  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  a  scientific  association  as  yours,  still  I  may,  at  least,  by 
promoting  discussion,  succeed  in  eliciting  information. 
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Composition  of  Food. 

Food,  in  order  to  furnish  the  proper  elements  of  repair,  must  contain 
certain  proportions  of  albumenoids,  carbo-hydrates,  fat,  salts,  and  water. 

Albumenoids. — As  every  tissue  and  liquid  in  the  body  concerned  in  the 
exhibition  of  force  is  nitrogenous,  we  may  infer  that  the  more  the  physical 
powers  of  a  horse  are  taxed,  the  larger  must  be  the  supply  of  albumenoids 
in  the  food,  a  fart  which  is  well  proved  in  practice.  When  an  animal’s 
powers  are  fully  exerted  from  day  to  day,  he  will  actually  eat  a  smaller  bulk 
than  he  would  do  in  a  state  of  comparative  idleness,  because  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  would  unduly  impede  the  action  of  his  abdominal  muscles — particularly 
the  diaphragm — which  are  used  in  respiration,  Flence  the  necessity,  in 
such  cases,  of  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  albumenoids  rather  than 
a  greater  amount  of  forage.  This  rule  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  good 
effects  observed  from  the  addition  of  beans  or  pease,  which  are  rich  in 
nitrogen,  to  the  food  of  hard-worked  horses,  whose  powers  of  assimilation 
are  somewhat  impaired  by  age  ;  and  also  by  the  results  of  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  large  scale  with  maize  in  France  and  Austria.  It  was  found 
that  although  horses  readily  eat  this  grain,  and  on  it  get  fat  and.  acquire 
glossy  coats,  they  show  a  marked  deficiency  in  vigour,  speed,  and  stamina, 
compared  to  animals  fed  on  oats.  Professor  Bruckmiiller,  who  conducted  a 
six  months’  trial  of  feeding  5,200  horses  partly  on  maize,  found  that  it  could 
be  used  with  advantage  only  with  those  that  are  not  required  to  move  out  of 
a  walk  ;  in  fact,  horses  whose  respiration  is  not  hurried.  I  may  remark  that 
had  the  experimentalists  combined  7  parts  of  beans  with  25  of  maize,  they 
would  have  obtained  a  mixture  equal  in  value  almost  to  oats,  which  contain 
12  per  cent,  of  albumenoids,  while  maize  and  beans  respectively  hold  9'5  and 
25*5.  Maize  not  alone  contains  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  albumen, 
but  even  a  part  of  that,  being  in  the  hard  outer  covering,  is  incapable  of 
solution. 

Although  the  art  of  combining  grains  so  as  to  form  a  suitable  food  for 
horses  is  not  of  very  special  use  in  this  country,  where  oats,  beans,  and  hay 
are  the  staple  forage,  still  it  is  of  great  importance  to  those  of  us  who  may 
have  to  travel  in  foreign  lands,  where,  singly,  none  of  the  indigenous  grains 
may  form  an  appropriate  food,  while  a  judicious  mixture  of  two  or  more  of 
them  would  make  an  excellent  article  of  diet.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  may 
mention  that  about  four  years  ago,  I  went  to  join  my  regiment  in  Cachar,  a 
district  in  Eastern  Bengal.  I  found  that  the  natives  there  fed  their  ponies 
on  paddy  (unhusked  rice),  which,  being  indigenous,  was  very  cheap.  The 
European  residents  generally  used  gram,  a  kind  of  pea,  which  was  about 
twice  as  dear  as  the  rice  ;  while  a  few  who  did  a  little  racing,  actually  had 
oats  imported  from  a  distance  of  nearly  1,500  miles.  The  oats  were  about 
double  the  price  of  the  gram.  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  percentage 
of  albumenoids  in  unhusked  rice  is  about  8,  and  in  gram  24.  I  found  that 
my  horses  could  not  do  hard  work  on  rice,  and  that  gram  was  too  4  heating,’ 
owing  to  its  large  percentage  of  nitrogen,  while  oats  were  too  dear.  Flence 
I  resolved  to  make  a  mixture  of  21  parts  of  rice  and  7  of  gram,  which  would 
be,  approximately,  similar  in  composition  to  oats,  and  at  about  one-third  of 
the  price.  The  experiment  was  entirely  successful.  • 

We  must,  of  course,  admit  that  although  certain  grains  may  possess  the 
proper  constituents  for  building  up  tissue,  yet  from  certain  causes — as,  for 
instance,  the  viscid  nature  of  wheat — they  may  not  be  suitable  as  a  food,  still 
no  grain  can  serve  in  that  capacity  unless  a  due  percentage  of  these  elements 
be  in  it.  Assuming  6  lbs.  of  oats  as  a  minimum  daily  allowance  of  forage  for 
a  horse  on  which  to  keep  in  good  condition  in  comparative  idleness,  and 
14  lbs.  of  oats  with  4  lbs.  of  beans  as  a  maximum  for  one  in  hard  work,  we 
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find  that  the  limits  of  the  daily  amount  of  albumenoids  may  vary  between 
4  lb.  and  2f  lbs.  If  the  only  grain  procurab’e  be  a  highly  nitrogenous  one, 
the  quantity  should  on  no  account  exceed  that  which  contains  2§  lbs.  of 
albuminous  matter.  Any  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the  necessarily  in¬ 
creased  supply  of  starch  and  fat  would  be  more  than  neutralized  by  the 
deleterious  effect  the  unassimilatecl  albumen  would  have  on  the  animal’s 
system. 

I  had  lately  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  very  interesting  lecture  in  the 
Watt  Institution,  by  Mr.  D.  M'Alpine,  on  his  visit  to  the  well-known  experi¬ 
mental  farm  of  Rothamsted  belonging  to  Dr.  Lav\es.  Mr.  M Alpine  pointed 
•out  that  it  had  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Lawes,  in  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
that  increase  of  weight  does  not  depend  cn  the  amount  of  albuminous  matter 
in  the  food,  provided  that  it  is  not  below  a  fair  practical  allowance,  but  that 
it  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  the  non-nitrogenous  elements. 
This  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Banting’s  celebrated  anti-fat  doctrine, 
■and  also  with  my  own  experience  among  horses. 

In  this  brief  discussion  of  food  I  have  purposely  confined  my  attention  to 
.grain,  to  the  exclusion  of  hay,  as  I  consider  that,  within  reasonable  limits,  a 
horse  should  get  a  full  allowance  of  that  forage. 

Starch  and  Fat. — Although  many  physiologists  regard  albumenoids  as  the 
only  essential  constituent  of  food,  we  can  practically  prove  that  horses 
cannot  support  life  without  a  proper  supply  of  starch — a  fact  which  we 
might  readily  infer  from  the  consideration  of  the  large  amount  of  fluid  that 
is  excreted  into  the  alimentary  canal  for  the  solution  of  starch.  An  over¬ 
supply  of  it,  unlike  that  of  albumen,  is  not  followed  by  any  baneful  rosults, 
for  what  the  system  does  not  require  appears  to  be  excreted  as  faeces. 

We  have  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  fat  in  the  food  is  essential  for  the  full  development  of  the  animal’s 
physical  powers,  and  that  starch  is  not  sufficient  as  an  alternative  element. 
The  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces  teaches  us  that  heat  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  motion,  and  vice  versa.  We  find  this  to  be  as  true  in  the  animal 
economy  as  in  the  steam-engine.  On  account  of  the  greater  proportion  of 
•carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  compared  to  oxygen,  there  is  in  fat  than  in  starch, 
there  is  a  larger  amount  of  heat  generated  in  the  oxidation  of  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  former  than  in  that  of  the  latter.  Apart  from  this,  the  presence 
of  fat,  as  Professor  M’Alpine  pointed  out  to  me,  is  essential  to  the  activity 
of  protoplasm.  Besides,  when  a  horse’s  powers  are  fully  taxed,  the  blood 
■  pressure  in  the  blood-vessels  of  his  muscles  is  increased,  and  that  in  those 
of  his  organs  of  digestion  is  diminished,  so  that  the  solution  of  starch  is  not 
carried  on  so  readily  as  it  would  be  -were  the  work  easier.  As  the  absorption 
of  fat  takes  place  simply  by  emulsification  and  saponification,  it  follows  that 
fat  or  oil  forms  a  most  appropriate  element  in  the  food  of  hard-working 
animals.  Miners,  sailors,  and  other  men  whose  daily  vocations  demand  a 
•large  expenditure  of  muscular  force,  instinctively  select  a  diet  rich  in  fat, 
and  eat  with  relish  an  amount  of  fat  bacon,  etc.,  from  which  a  sedentary 
person  would  turn  with  disgust.  The  extraordinary  performances  of  long¬ 
distance  pedestrians  of  the  present  day,  such  as  Gale,  Weston,  Rowell,  and 
others,  have  been  possible  only  under  the  modern  system  of  training,  which 
allows  a  large  quantity  of  fat  in  the  food.  While  our  English  athletes  ot 
previous  generations  ruined  their  constitutions  and  lost  their  matches  by 
restricting  themselves  to  stale  bread  and  lean  meat,  the  wrestlers  of  Asia 
have,  for  thousands  of  years,  followed  a  system  which  is  in  thorough  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  mcst  modern  and  enlightened  views  on  dietetics,  in  that,  when 
preparing  for  a  contest,  they  make  milk  and  butter  their  two  chief  articles 
of  food.  The  development  of  muscular  power  attending  this  practice  is  most 
marked.  I  regret  that  time  does  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  this  very  instruc- 
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tive  subject,  further  than  to  point  to  the  excellent  results  which  may  be 
obtained  by  supplementing  the  forage  of  hard-working  horses  with  linseed, 
which  contains  37  per  cent  of  fat.  It  may  be  given — a  little  in  each  feed — 
in  the  form  of  meal,  as  a  drink,  or  as  a  mash.  The  last  and  most  common 
manner  is,  I  think,  objectionable  when  the  linseed  is  mixed  with  other  grain, 
which  in  this  case  will  be  swallowed  without  being  properly  masticated. 

Mineral  Matters. — The  animal  economy  requires  a  constant  supply  of 
certain  salts,  not  alone  for  the  building  up  of  tissue,  but  also  to  aid  in  the 
process  of  diffusion  which  goes  on  throughout  the  body.  Although  the  horse 
can  obtain,  in  the  grain  he  consumes,  all  the  albumenoids,  starch,  and  fat 
his  system  requires,  he  is  obliged  to  eat  a  certain  quantity  of  hay  from  which 
to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  earthy  constituents,  not  including  common  salt, 
which  should,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  be  given,  in  addition,  to  him.  In 
meadow  hay  there  is  four  times  the  quantity  of  potash  and  soda,  and  nearly 
eight  times  the  amount  of  lime  in  an  equal  weight  of  oats.  The  “cooling5' 
effect  of  young  grass  is  apparently  due  to  the  large  amount  of  potash  salts  it 
contains.  Bran,  though  a  neglected,  is  a  most  valuable  food,  from  its 
possessing  a  high  percentage  of  phosphorus  ;  in  fact,  five  times  more  than 
oats,  and  seven  times  more  than  hay.  It  is  somewhat  inferior  to  oats  in 
starch  and  fat,  though  richer  than  it  in  albumenoids,  a  portion  of  which, 
however,  appears  to  be  incapable  of  solution. 

We  are  aware  that  the  measure  of  a  horse’s  appetite  is  by  bulk  rather  than 
by  weight,  and  that  the  heavier  the  oat  the  more  flour  and  the  less  husk  does 
it  contain  ;  hence  the  desire  of  owners  of  valuable  horses  to  obtain  oats 
weighing  as  much  as  possible,  even  though  the  price  be  greatly  enhanced.. 

I  am  led  to  think  that  a  sample  of  sound  oats  weighing  forty  pounds  to  the 
bushel  is  quite  as  good,  even  for  the  training  of  race-horses,  as  one  of  forty- 
six  pounds,  which  will  cost  half  as  much  again ;  for  although  the  latter 
contains  in  a  given  bulk  a  larger  amount  of  albumenoids,  starch,  and  fat, 
still  it  is  poorer  in  mineral  matters,  which  are  principally  found  in  the  husk, 
the  ash  of  which  is  almost  identical  in  composition  with  hay,  except  that  it 
contains  more  silica.  My  own  experience  is  that  horses  on  heavy  oats  will 
eat  less  corn  and  more  hay  than  they  would  do  with  lighter  oats.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Moore,  the  well-known  owner  of  “  Liberator,”  for  drawing 
my  attention  to  this  important  point  of  stable  management.  I  think  we  may 
safely  say  that  when  oats  weigh  less  than  thirty-eight  pounds  per  bushel, 
it  is  too  light  for  horses  doing  hard  and  fast  work. 

Common  Salt  appears  to  be  the  only  earthy  constituent  indispensable  to 
the  full  development  of  muscular  vigour  which  is  not  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  the  forage.  The  strong  desire  of  herbivora  in  the  wild  state 
for  salt,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  congregate  at,  and  travel  long  distances 
to  reach,  saline  deposits  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
results  of  many  experiments  prove  the  desirability  of  the  addition  of  salt  to 
the  food.  Ewald,  in  his  “  Lectures  on  Digestion,”  remarks  that  “the  salivary 
ferment  works  best  in  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,”  and  that  saliva  acts 
most  powerfully  in  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  this  salt,  which  also  furnishes 
chlorine  for  the  hydrochloric  acid  required  in  the  stomach.  He  further* 
points  out  that  in  ordinary  dyspeptic  conditions  “  it  is  not  the  pepsine  which 
is  wanting,  but  the  derangement  originates  in  the  absence  of  the  required 
acidity.”  As  boiled  food  is  readily  swallowed  without  being  sufficiently 
masticated,  it  should,  when  employed,  be  mixed  before  being  given  with 
common  salt,  which  excites  the  flow  of  saliva  into  the  mouth.  A  large  lump 
of  rock-salt  left  in  the  manger  will  meet  all  requirements,  and  will  be  found 
to  lessen,  if  it  does  not  entirely  prevent,  the  practices  of  crib-biting  and 
wind-sucking. 
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On  the  Preparation  of  Food. 

It  is  universally  accepted  that  grain  should  be  at  least  a  year  old  before 
being  used  as  a  food  for  horses.  The  chief  changes  wrought  in  it  after  being 
kept  for  some  time  are  as  follows  : — (i)  It  loses  a  portion  of  its  moisture, 
and  on  that  account  allows  the  digestive  fluids  to  permeate  more  readily 
through  its  substance.  (2)  A  part  of  the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrose, 
which  is  the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  its  solution.  (3)  Various  ferments 
which  are  essential  to  germination  become  developed  in  the  grain  after  some 
time. 

Although  the  process  of  kiln-drying  desiccates  corn  and  bursts  its  grains 
of  starch,  still  it  materially  injures  good  oats,  seemingly  by  reason  of  its 
rendering  some  of  the  particles  of  the  corn  so  hard  that  they  irritate  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  tract,  and  give  rise  to  various  derangements. 
The  heat  employed,  as  Professor  M ‘Alpine  points  out  to  me,  acts  injuriously 
in  destroying  the  vegetable  ferments  which  assist  in  the  solution  of  starch. 
Kiln-drying  is  frequently  used  to  make  inferior  and  mouldy  oats  presentable 
for  market  purposes. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiment  that — (1)  The  drier  the  grain 
the  more  saliva  is  secreted  ;  and  (2)  that  food  mixed  with  saliva,  when  passed 
into  the  stomach,  is  quicker  and  more  completely  digested  than  when 
moistened  with  water  or  any  other  liquid.  Comparative  physiology  teaches 
us  that  the  large  size  of  the  parotid  glands  of  the  horse  proves  the  necessity, 
in  his  case,  of  thoroughly  masticating  his  food.  We  are  aware  that  whole 
grain  is  more  readily  swallowed  than  when  crushed  or  bruised  ;  hence  we 
may  take  for  granted  that  a  horse’s  corn  should,  as  a  rule,  be  given  to  him 
in  a  dry  state  and  bruised.  The  idea,  so  common  among  grooms,  that 
bruised  oats  does  not  “put  up”  such  hard  flesh  as 'when  given  whole,  is  too 
preposterous  for  serious  discussion.  If,  however,  it  be  not  convenient  to  give 
the  corn  freshly  crushed,  it  would  be  better  to  give  it  whole  than  to  allow  the 
bruised  grain  to  become  mouldy  from  its  substance  being  exposed  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  to  the  action  of  air  and  moistuie.  The  foregoing 
remarks,  and  the  fact,  as  Ewald  expresses  it,  that  the  digestibility  of  a  food, 
to  a  high  degree,  depends  upon  its  penetrability  by  the  digestive  fluids,  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  boiled  grain  is  not  a  suitable  article  of  diet  for  the 
healthy  horse  on  which  to  sustain  hard  work — a  result  that  is  in  agreement 
with  the  small  size  of  the  animal’s,  stomach.  Experience  teaches  us  that  the 
habitual  consumption  of  a  full  amount  of  boiled  food  causes  the  function  of 
that  organ  to  become  seriously  impaired  from  continued  over-distension. 
As  a  change,  in  case  of  illness,  a  small  quantity  of  boiled  grain  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  with  advantage  ;  for  a  horse,  when  weak  and  fevered,  will  often 
shrink  from  the  effort  required  to  masticate  dry  grain,  which,  in  a  boiled 
state,  may  be  readily  swallowed.  In  such  cases  I  think  that  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  food  thus  prepared  is  chiefly  due  to  its  filling,  more  or  less,  the 
empty  stomach.  Being  soft,  it  cannot  mechanically  irritate  the  intestinal 
canal ;  its  substance  is  too  small  to  do  any  positive  injury  ;  while  its  warmth 
may  be  grateful  to  the  debilitated  stomach.  As  the  non-saturation  of  starch 
with  saliva  renders  it  liable  to  produce  gastric  derangement,  we  should  in 
choosing  grain  to  be  given  in  a  cooked  or  steamed  condition,  select  one 
which  is  comparatively  poor  in  starch  ;  hence  the  utility  of  bran  and  linseed 
as  a  mash.  The  large  amount  of  oil  contained  in  linseed  does  not  require 
any  admixture  of  saliva.  In  making  a  bran  mash  we  should  use  only  just 
enough  water  to  burst  the  grains  of  starch.  It  should  on  no  account  be  given 
in  a  cold,  “  sloppy  ”  state.  A  good  plan  for  making  it  is  to  scald  a  wooden 
bucket  with  boiling  water  ;  put  in  about  3  lbs.  of  bran,  with  an  ounce  of  salt ; 
pour  in  as  much  boiling  water  as  the  bran  will  take  up,  which  will  be  a  little 
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over  a  quart  ;  stir  up,  and  cover  carefully  over  so  as  to  keep  in  the  steam 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes. 

In  Southern  India,  a  species  of  lentil  called  koulthee ,  given  in  a  boiled 
condition,  is  used  very  generally  with  horses  of  all  classes.  It  has  to  be 
employed  in  this  manner,  owing  to  the  extreme  hardness  of  its  husk.  The 
persons  who  use  it  have  learned  from  experience  that  it  is  best  prepared  by 
boiling  it  with  a  minimum  of  water,  and  then  giving  it  as  dry  as  possible. 
The  grave  derangements  resulting  from  the  feeding  of  horses  on  maize  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  almost  flinty  mixture  of  its  outer  covering.  It  may,  so 
as  to  insure  thorough  mastication,  be  mixed  with  some  bran  and  chopped 
hay. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  other 
Eastern  countries,  raw  and  unbroken  barley  is  the  staple  food  for  horses.  If 
this  hard  and  irritating  grain  be  given  alone,  it  will  render  the  mouths  of 
the  horses  that  are  fed  on  it  so  sore  that  they  will  after  a  few  days  refuse 
to  touch  it  ;  while  the  chances  are  that  the  barley  which  they  had  already 
consumed  will  have  induced,  from  irritation  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  Diarrhoea,  and  even  Lamimtis,  from  sympathy.  The  natives  of. 
these  countries,  however,  succeed  in  obviating  all  such  dangers,  and  in 
utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  barley,  by  mixing 
it  with  barley  straw  which  has  been  bruised  and  broken  up  into  small 
pieces,  so  that  the  tibben ,  as  this  chaff  is  called,  is  almost  as  soft  to  the  touch 
as  so  much  spun  silk.  These  Eastern  horses  get  no  other  food  except 
barley  and  tibben  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  thrive  admirably  on  it. 
Strange  to  say,  imported  English  horses  do  equally  well,  as  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  while  staying  in  Egypt  for  some  time  two  years 
ago.  The  facts  connected  with  this  subject  are  worthy  of  your  attention, 
for  we  find  in  India  that  when  horses  are  fed  on  grain  and  ordinary  chopped 
straw  instead  of  hay  or  grass,  they  are  extremely  li  fible  to  become  roarers, 
although  Roaring  is  as  practically  unknown  in  India  among  horses  that  are 
fed  on  grain  and  hay  or  grass,  as  it  is  among  Arabs  whose  food  consists  of 
grain  and  tibben.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soft  nature  of  the 
* tibben ,  as  compared  to  the  sharp  and  hard  character  of  the  chopped  straw, 
makes  all  the  difference,  the  cause  of  the  disease  being  irritation  to  the 
nerves  which  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and 
stomach. 

Cn  the  Routine  of  Feeding. 

The  small  size  of  the  stomach  of  the  horse  as  compared  to  that  of  his 
intestines,  and  the  fact  of  his  liver  possessing  no  gall  bladder  in  which  to 
store  up  bile  to  be  discharged  info  the  duodenum  after  a  considerable 
interval  of  time,  prove  that  he  should  be  very  frequently  fed.  The  London 
cabman,  whose  horse  performs  an  incredible  amount  of  work,  and  frequently 
eats  half  a  bushel  of  oats  in  a  day,  has  found  by  experience  that  the  only 
way  by  which  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  labour  out  of  his  dumb 
servant  is  to  put  on  the  nose-bag  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  has  discharged 
his  fare.  If  time  can  be  spared,  a  hard-worked  animal  should  be  fed  at 
least  five  times  a  day  ;  a  small  feed  being  given  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  say  an  hour  before  he  goes  out,  and  an  extra  large  feed  the  last 
thing  at  night. 

A  horse  should  have  hay  before  him  when  he  gets  his  corn,  so  that  he  may 
vary  his  food  as  his  appetite  prompts  him,  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  with 
meat  and  vegetables  at  our  meals.  I  have  proved  by  long  experience  that  a 
bard- worked  horse  will  eat  more  corn  given  in  this  manner  than  he  would  do 
were  he  deprived  of  hay  till  he  had  finished  his  grain.  1  need  hardly  say  that 
the  same  general  rule  as  regards  meat  and  vegetables  holds  good  in 
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our  own  cases.  If  we  find  that  the  animal  leaves  the  com  for  the  hay,  we 
may  feel  sure  that  he  obeys  the  promptings  of  an  instinct  which  guides  him 
to  select  the  food  most  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  his  system,  in  that  he 
rejects  the  more  sapid  of  the  two  articles  of  diet.  The  usual  result  of 
stinting  a  horse  of  his  hay  is  to  force  him  to  eat  his  bedding  !  The  practice  I 
advocate  obviates  the  risk  of  irritation  to  the  stomach  and  intestines  by  the 
presence' of  a  quantity  of  stimulating  food  consumed  en  masse.  The  late 
Professor  Dick  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
large  size  of  the  horse’s  intestines  indicated  that  the  bulk  of  the  animal’s 
food  should  be  considerable  as  compared  to  the  amount  of  nutriment  it 
contained.  In  this  view,  as  in  many  others,  this  great  man  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  age,  for  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  physiologists 
have  recognised  the  worthlessness  of  concentrated  foods. 

With  greedy  feeders  it  is  desirable  to  mix  chopped  hay  or  bran  through 
their  corn  so  as  to  make  them  masticate  it  more  thoroughly.  I  have  seen 
good  results  from  the  practice  of  giving  “  washy,”  slack-loined  horses 
which  are  inclined  to  scour,  some  hay  just  before  feeding,  and  also  during 
that  time. 

After  comments  by  Messrs.  Weir  (of  Glasgow),  Anderson,  and  Pottie, 

Mr.  CONNACHIE,  in  a  few  remarks  laudatory  of  the  pre-eminently  high 
quality  and  practical  nature  and  value  of  the  paper,  proposed  that  it  be 
published  in  the  professional  Journals,  where  it  could  be  read  at  leisure  by 
the  members,  and  be  afterwards  more  profitably  discussed.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Capt.  Hayes  for  his 
paper,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 

Subsequently  upwards  of  forty  members  and  visitors  sat  down  to  the 
annual  dinner,  and  concluded  in  an  enjoyable  and  social  manner,  what  had 
been  a  most  interesting  and  successful  meeting. 

R.  Rutherford,  Secretary. 

THE  NORFOLK  AND  EASTERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY 

MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  on  January  30th,  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel, 
Norwich  ;  A.  H.  Santy,  F.R.C.V.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  members  present 
included  Messrs.  F.  Low,  G.  G.  Whincop,  and  A.  Willows,  Norwich  ;  W. 
Shipley,  Great  Yarmouth  ;  E.  Barker,  St.  Faith’s  ;  J.  Hammond,  Bale  ;  D. 
Rattee,  Hapton  ;  W.  Ellis,  Hempnall  ;  G.  A.  Banham,  Cambridge  ;  T.  E. 
Auger,  Wymondham  ;  J.  K.  Gooch,  Holt  ;  E.  Barker,  Aylsham ;  S.  Smith, 
Lowestoft  ;  D.  G.  Hunting,  Loddon  ;  G.  C.  Hunting,  Stalham  ;  J.  Wright, 
Burnham  Market  ;  R.  Paterson,  Downham  Market  ;  and  J.  D.  Overed, 
Blofield,  hon.  sec.  As  visitors  there  were  present,  Professor  Axe,  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  London  ;  C.  Williams,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S  ,  and  S.  H.  Burton, 
Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Norwich  ;  Thomas  Greaves,  Esq.,  Manchester;  J.  Mackinder, 
Esq.,  Peterborough  ;  and  A.  B.  Daniel,  Esq.,  London.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Treasurer  submitted  his 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  a  substantial  balance  remained  to  the 
credit  of  the  association  after  discharging  all  liabilities.  The  report  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
then  proceeded  with,  and  resulted  as  follows  : — President,  Mr.  J.  D.  Overed 
(Blofield)  ;  vice-presidents,  Messrs.  G.  G.  Whincop  (Norwich),  W.  Shipley 
(Great  Yarmouth),  and  J.  Hammond  (Bale)  ;  hon.  treasurer  and  secretary 
re-elected.  Mr.  A.  H.  Santy  was  then  unanimously  chosen  as  the  association 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  at  the  election  in  May  next,  the  members  pledging  themselves  to 
use  every  legitimate  means  to  secure  his  return. 
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The  President  then  introduced  Professor  J.  Wortley  Axe  to  the 
meeting,  who  had  kindly  promised  to  read  a  paper  on  “  Epizootic  Cerebro- 
Spinal  Meningitis  ’’  in  horses,  which  is  comparatively  a  new  disease  in  equine 
pathology,  and  possesses  more  than  ordinary  local  interest  from  the  fact  that 
several  cases  had  occurred  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  during  the  past  year, 
some  of  which  had  been  successfully  treated  by  members  of  the  association. 
The  paper  (as  was  to  be  expected,  coming  from  such  a  source)  was  marked 
by  great  ability  and  deep  research.  In  it  the  etiology,  symptoms,  pathology, 
and  treatment  of  the  disease  were  explained,  and  the  post-mortem  appear¬ 
ances  lucidly  described  by  the  essayist.  The  disease  appears  to  have 
existed  for  some  time  in  India  ;  but  it  was  not  till  February  last  year  that 
the  first  case  (which  occurred  in  Essex)  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Professor.  Shortly  afterwards  outbreaks  occurred  simultaneously  in  London, 
and  in  Norfolk  fresh  cases  occurred  at  intervals  up  to  the  end  of  June.  The 
attack  in  most  cases  is  quite  sudden,  and  without  premonitory  symptoms, 
while  in  a  few  instances  it  is  otherwise.  No  age,  sex,  or  condition,  seems  to 
be  exempt,  but  the  number  of  mares  attacked  is  much  larger  than  geldings  ; 
in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  It  occurs  under  all  conditions,  circumstances, 
and  system  of  feeding  and  management,  but  generally  in  cold  weather  and 
during  sharp  biting  winds.  A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
in  which  many  of  the  members  took  part,  and  the  essayist  having  ably 
replied,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Professor  Axe 
for  his  kindness  in  preparing  his  valuable  paper  on  so  important  a  subject, 
and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  association  might  be  favoured  with  another 
visit  from  that  gentleman  at  no  distant  day. 

Mr.  Overed  then  communicated  a  remarkable  case  of  impacted  colon  in 
a  three-year-old  entire  colt,  which  occurred  in  his  practice  a  short  time  since, 
and  which  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  conversation ;  the  advisability  of 
puncturing  the  bowel  in  such  cases  was  freely  discussed.  One  or  two 
gentlemen  mentioned  cases  in  which  the  practice  was  attended  with  satis¬ 
factory  results,  while  others  stated  that  their  experience  of  the  practice  was 
most  unsuccessful,  and  one  which  they  could  not  recommend. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  Mr.  Santy  for  his  past  valuable 
services  to  the  association,  and  to  Mr.  Overed  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair, 
which  those  gentlemen  severally  acknowledged,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 

The  members  and  visitors  afterwards  dined  together,  and  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening,  an  interesting  feature  in  the  after-dinner  proceedings 
being  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  Santy,  of  a  valuable  marble  timepiece  on 
behalf  of  the  members,  to  Mr.  Overed,  who  has  held  the  office  of  hon. 
secretary  to  the  association  from  its  formation.  Mr.  Santy,  in  a  suitable 
speech,  reviewed  the  history  of  the  association,  and  the  important  part  which 
the  hon.  secretary  had  taken,  not  only  in  its  establishment,  but  also  in  its 
subsequent  career  down  to  the  present  date,  and  stated  that  the  position 
which  the  association  had  attained  amongst  kindred  societies,  and  the 
advantages  which  its  members  now  enjoyed,  were  in  no  small  measure  due 
to  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  Mr.  Overed,  whose  life  he  trusted  would  long 
be  spared  to  render  them  further  services  as  their  president,  and  to  enjoy 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Norfolk  and  Eastern  Counties’  Veterinary 
Medical  Association. 

Mr.  Overed,  in  thanking  Mr.  Santy  and  the  members  of  the  association 
for  the  valuable  present  which  had  been  made  that  evening  in  recognition  of 
his  connection  with  the  association  as  their  honorary  secretary  for  some 
years  past,  stated  that  while  he  neither  desired  nor  expected  any  pecuniary 
reward,  he  could  not  feel  otherwise  than  extremely  gratified  for  this  valuable 
recognition  of  his  humble  services,  which  it  had  been  his  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  render  to  the  association.  This  memento  of  their  esteem  was 
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much  enhanced  by  the  very  kind  expressions  which  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
Sanly  in  making  the  presentation,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  those  re¬ 
marks  had  been  received  by  the  members  present.  He  (Mr.  Overed)  wished 
to  say  that  he  entirely  reciprocated  their  kind  expressions  and  good  wishes, 
and  he  should  be  happy  at  all  times  to  render  them  any  assistance  in  his 
power,  and  to  place  his  humble  services  either  as  their  president,  or  in  any 
other  capacity,  at  their  disposal. 

WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION- 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Glasgow 
Veterinary  College,  on  25th  January,  1882. 

The  President,  Mr.  Pottie,  occupied  the  chair.  Present  : — Captain  Hayes 
and  Mr.  R.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh;  Messrs.  Robinson,  Junr.,  and 
M’Farlane,  Greenock  ;  Gardiner,  Helensburgh  :  Bryce,  Stirling  ;  Lindsay, 
Alloa  ;  Houston,  Paisley  ;  Blue,  Mearns  ;  Peddie,  Cathcart  ;  Wm.  Anderson, 
Junr.,  Mitchell,  Pollock,  Hill,  Glass,  and  the  Secretary,  Glasgow. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
election  of  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  then  proceeded,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  result  : — President  :  Mr.  Pottie,  Paisley — re-elected,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lindsay  ;  Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs.  Anderson, 
Kerr  and  Mitchell,  re-elected,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryce,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gardiner  ;  Treasurer  :  Mr.  Prentice,  Glasgow  ;  re-elected,  proposed  by  the 
President,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Anderson ;  Secretary  :  George  C.  Hill, 
Glasgow  ;  proposed  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  seconded  by  G.  H.  Pollock. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Mitchell  proposed,  and  Mr.  Pollock  seconded,  that  Mr.  Glass,  of 
Glasgow,  be  elected  a  member  of  this  society. 

Professor  McQueen  proposed,  and  Mr.  Houston  seconded,  that  Mr. 
Milligan,  of  Parkhead,  be  also  elected  a  member  of  this  society.  Carried. 

Mr.  Bryce,  Stirling,  then  read  the  following  paper  on  “  Inoculation  as  a 
preventive  of  Distemper  in  Dogs,”  and  a  few  remarks  on  some  recent  cases 
of  disease. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — In  responding  to  what  was  asked  from 
me,  namely,  to  read  a  paper  before  this,  the  West  of  Scotland  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  I  do  so  with  a  great  amount  of  diffidence,  knowing 
there  are  so  many  present  old'er  in  the  profession  and  much  more  able  to 
relate  their  experiences  or  ventilate  their  theories  than  I  am. 

On  thinking  of  a  subject,  I  can  assure  you  I  have  had  great  perplexity  in 
making  up  my  mind.  I  can  tell  you  so  little  that  is  new,  and  that  little  not  of 
very  much  consequence.  At  the  last  moment  I  made  up  my  mind ,  firstly,  to 
read  a  very  short  paper  on  “  Inoculation  as  a  preventive  for  Dog  Distemper.” 
Secondly ,  to  describe  a  few  cases  which,  though  not  perhaps  unique,  may  be 
of  importance  to  some  of  the  younger  members  present,  and  may  revive  the 
memories  of  the  older  ones. 

Gentlemen,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  natural  failing,  and  a  failing  which  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  present  instance,  for  a  person  to  relate  his  successful  cases, 
so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  show  egotism  while  doing  so.  Distemper 
in  dogs  is  a  disease  which  I  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in,  because 
you  might  describe  it  as  the  most  simple,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  complicated  of  all  diseases  ;  the  one  day  the  dog  is  seemingly  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  the  next  he  is  dull  and  sick,  the  third  day  he  may  present 
acute  symptoms  of  catarrhal,  lung,  liver,  intestinal  or  brain  affections,  all 
depending  upon  where  the  poison  locates  itself ;  it  may  vary  from  one  organ 
to  another  or  remain  stationary  ;  it  may  leave  as  sequelae  chorea,  paralysis, 
etc.  The  treatment  I  will  not  touch  upon,  as  you  have  just  to  give  nourish- 
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ment  and  medicine  when  required,  but  I  think  as  a  preventive,  that  inocula¬ 
tion  should  be  tried  by  every  veterinary  surgeon. 

Inoculation  is  now  recognised  by  competent  authorities  to  be  the  great 
preventive  in  contagious  disease  Vaccine  matter  from  the  cow  has  the 
power  of  preventing  “  Small-pox  ”  in  the  human  subject.  In  Anthrax,  the 
blood  being  freed  Irom  bacteria  by  filtration,  heat  or  antiseptics,  and  in¬ 
jected  into  the  system,  has  the  power  to  prevent  the  disease  in  question. 
Inoculation  in  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  extensively  performed  in  some  parts  of 
England,  I  believe  in  most  of  the  byres  in  London  ;  while  in  Scotland,  Mr. 
Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh,  can  testify  to  its  efficacy  :  since,  therefore,  it  is 
useful  in  these  three  very  fatal  diseases,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  of  its 
potency  in  Distemper.  Inoculation  with  true  vaccine  lymph  has  been 
practised  for  a  good  number  of  years  by  country  medical  practitioners  and 
empirics,  who  fully  believe  that  it  has  the  same  powers  with  regard  to  Dis¬ 
temper  as  it  has  in  Small-pox,  though  I  for  myself  do  not  see  any  analogy 
betwixt  the  two  diseases,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  eruption,  which 
is  present  in  both,  though  vastly  different  in  appearance. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject,  in  the  first  place,  by  reading  an 
article  by  H.  Toussaint,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Toulouse,  France.  In  it 
he  describes  experiments  performed  by  himself  in  different  animals  (dogs 
included)  with  regard  to  Anthrax.  He  says  :  “  I  have  assured  myself  that 
dogs  from  birth  until  six  months  old,  very  readily  contract  the  malady  by 
simple  punctures,  and  that  they  die  with  great  quantities  of  bacteria  in  their 
blood,  while  the  local  and  gland  lesions  are  extremely  marked.  Eight  young 
sporting  dogs,  derived  from  three  bitches,  were  experimented  on.  Four  were 
vaccinated  by  the  method  I  have  adopted,  the  other  four  were  not. 

I  so  selected  the  lot  that  in  each  case  there  were  brothers.  The  four 
vaccinated  dogs  resisted  four  consecutive  inoculations  by  puncture  or  subcu¬ 
taneous  injections  of  Anthrax  blood.  The  other  four  non-vaccinated  dogs 
succumbed  to  the  first  inoculation  in  from  two  to  four  days,  with  con¬ 
siderable  oedema  around  the  point  of  inoculation,  and  the  lymphatic  glands 
in  the  vicinity  swollen  to  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  their  original  size.  These 
glands  were  crammed  with  bacteria,  while  in  the  blood  these  organisms 
were  more  numerous  than  the  globules. 

At  the  first  inoculation  the  dogs  exhibited  a  slight  amount  of  fever,  and 
two  had  a  very  slight  oedema  at  the  seat  of  inoculation.  The  other 
punctures  comported  themselves  as  the  most  trifling  wounds.  In  thinking 
over  the  result  I  obtained  by  these  experiments,  I  determined  on  trying  the 
same  in  Distemper.  I  inoculated  three  pairs  of  pointer  puppies  three 
months  old.  First  pair  with  matter  obtained  from  the  nostrils  of  a  dog 
which  had  died  from  the  disease,  another  pair  with  serum  from  the  lungs, 
the  last  pair  by  injecting  blood  through  a  hypodermic  syringe  behind  both 
ears. 

I  took  the  blood  from  the  same  dog,  and  prepared  it  in  the  following 
manner  :  I  put  it  in  a  small  bottle,  and  boiled  it  over  a  slow  fire  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  added  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  and  water.  This  way 
of  preparing  it  destroys  the  solid  particles  in  the  blood,  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  the  true  poison.  In  the  two  first  pairs  I  clipped  the  hair  of 
the  skin  below  both  ears,  scarified  it,  and  rubbed  the  matter  in  with  the 
finger.  On  the  fifth  day  the  first  two  puppies  were  observed  to  be  dull,  and 
watering  slightly  at  both  eyes  ;  the  other  four  just  exhibited  slight  feverish 
symptoms,  and  a  little  local  inflammation  at  the  parts  operated  on.  These 
dogs  are  all  alive  at  the  present  time,  and  have  remained  healthy  up  to  this 
date  ;  and  as  they  are  conveniently  near  me,  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of 
noticing  whether  they  are  ever  troubled  with  the  disease  or  not.  To  judge 
from  the  results,  I  believe  the  injection  of  the  blood  is  the  best  mode  of 
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operating,  as  it  appears  to  affect  them  least,  the  serum  from  the  lungs  being 
the  next  best.  As  these  experiments  are  only  the  prelude  to  others,  I  will 
not  say  too  much  about  them  at  the  present  time,  but  think  that  every  one 
who  has  the  opportunity  should  take  some  step  in  the  same  direction,  and 
see  what  good  will  come  out  of  it.  I  again  repeat,  that  if  inoculation  in 
Anthrax,  Pieuro-pneumonia,  etc.,  is  followed  by  good  results,  and  which  are 
caused  by  specific  blood-poisons,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
operation,  as  a  preventive  lor  Dog  Distemper,  should  not  be  followed  by  the 
same  beneficial  results.  My  remarks  on  the  subject  being  brought  to  a  close, 

I  will  now,  with  your  liberty,  proceed  to  describe  a  few  cases  which  have 
occurred  in  my  practice. 

Case  I. — Hernia  of  the  Uterus  in  a  Sow. 

While  at  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  examining  a  horse,  I  was  requested 
to  look  at  a  sow,  which  1  was  told  had  a  big  lump  under  its  belly.  On 
seeing  her  I  perceived  she  was  pregnant,  and  that  this  lump  was  touching 
the  ground  at  every  step  she  took.  On  manual  examination,  I  found  the 
skin  broken  and  bleeding  just  at  the  umbilicus,  and  could  distinctly  feel  the 
young  pigs  through  the  wails  of  the  uterus.  Seeing  it  was  a  case  of  hernia, 
and  that  it  was  caused  by  the  over-weighting  of  the  organ,  I  made  a  pitch 
plaster,  and  put  it  on  with  a  firm  bandage  round  the  abdomen,  and  left  her. 
in  three  or  four  days  she  had  a  litter  of  exceptionally  large  young  pigs,  all 
alive.  She  was  fed  and  sold  afterwards.  This  case  is  worthy  of  special 
notice.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  protrusion  of  such  an  organ  as  the-: 
uterus  takes  place  otherwise  than  through  the  genito-urinary  opening. 

Case  II. — Fracture  of  Metatarsal  Bones. 

On  June  19th,  1879,  I  was  called  to  examine  a  foal  at  Keir  Home  Farm, 
belonging  to  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Stirling  Maxwell.  I  found  its  mother  had 
tramped  on  both  hind  legs.  On  examination  I  found  the  near  metatarsal 
bone  fractured  in  two  different  places,  and  the  off  bone  fractured  in  one,, 
both  limbs  being  quite  pendulous.  As  it  was  a  filly  foal,  and  out  of  a  good 
mare,  I  was  requested  to  do  what  I  could  for  it.  I  first  put  the  bones  in 
apposition,  rolled  a  linen  bandage  round  each  leg,  then  layer  after  layer  of 
plaster  of  Paris  bandages,  removed  it  from  its  mother,  and  made  a  bed  of 
chaff,  with  buckles  fixed  on  it  to  strap  the  foal  down.  I  recommended 
cow’s  milk  diluted,  with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  sugar  in  it,  and  ordered  the 
foal  to  be  shifted  from  one  side  to  another  twice  a  day.  It  took  kindly  to  ' 
this  treatment,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  would  take  as  much  pure  mils  as 
was  thought  advisable  to  give  it.  I  iound  it  necessary  to  give  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  every  second  day  for  the  first  week  or  two,  but  after  that  ordered 
oil  cake  to  be  broken  down  and  given  along  with  the  milk,  which  kept  its 
bowels  right.  On  the  21st  July  I  allowed  it  up  on  its  feet  ;  the  skin  was 
slightly  broken  over  the  hips,  but  healed  up  very  quickly.  I  blistered  her 
twice,  which  completely  finished  the  cure.  She  is  now  a  strong,  valuable 
filly,  the  only  blemishes  left  being  the  three  bony  rings  where  the  fractures 
occurred. 

Case  III. — Fracture  of  Os  Sujfraginis . 

On  the  30th  July,  1881,  I  was  called  to  J.  Steven,  Esq.,  Quarter  House, 
Denny,  to  see  a  grey  carriage  horse,  sixteen  hands  high,  which  had  been  out 
at  exercise  that  morning.  The  horse  being  full  of  spirit  had  been  prancing 
about  a  good  deal,  and  while  doing  so  became  suddenly  lame,  so  lame  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  got  back  to  the  stable.  On  examining  the  leg  I  found 
the  suffraginal  bone  fractured,  but  gave  hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery. 
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I  put  him  in  slings,  bandaged  the  leg  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  kept  him 
slung  up  for  two  months,  with  feet  resting  on  tan  bark  (which  I  think  is  the 
best  thing  for  preventing  concussion),  then  put  him  into  a  loose  box,  and 
blistered  him  three  times.  He  is  now  at  exercise  every  day,  going  nearly 
sound,  and  will  shortly  be  at  work.  I  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  plaster 
of  Paris,  it  is  so  much  better  than  anything  else  I  have  ever  tried  ;  it  fits  so 
well  to  the  parts,  and  fixes  itself  so  quickly  and  so  securely. 

Case  IV. — Lead  Poisoning  in  Cattle. 

On  8th  January,  1880,  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Lindsay,  V.S., 
Alloa,  to  meet  him  at  Mr.  Sinclair’s,  of  Tulligarth,  Clackmanan,  to  see  some 
stirks  and  two  year  olds  which  were  very  ill. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  three  dead,  and  learnt  that  four  had  been  buried 
a  couple  of  days  before.  We  examined  the  live  animals  first,  and  found 
them  all  presenting  more  or  less  the  same  symptoms,  namely,  a  dull,  heavy, 
emaciated  appearance,  hidebound,  some  of  them  with  a  very  distressed 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  others  were  paralyzed,  whilst  the  worst 
were  perfectly  amaurotic  when  handled  much,  as  when  giving  them  medicine  ; 
they  appeared  stupid,  and  would  sometimes  fall  over  quite  helpless  ;  in  fact, 
they  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  stomach  staggers.  When  we  examined 
the  mouth,  we  noticed  blue  marks  round  the  incisor  teeth,  whilst  under  the 
tongue  at  the  frenum  a  well-defined  blue  mark  was  visible  ;  in  some  of  them 
the  blue  marks  were  continued  away  back  inside  the  mouth.  We  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  Plumbism  they  were  suffering  from. 

We  then  proceeded  to  make  a post-mortem  examination  of  the  three  dead 
ones.  On  opening  the  rumen  we  found  nothing  but  some  half-digested  food. 
In  the  reticulum  there  were,  I  am  sure,  nearly  two  ounces  of  small  wafer-like 
pieces  of  lead,  with  a  large  quantity  of  tacks,  nails,  etc.  ;  the  walls  in  some 
parts  presented  the  same  blue  appearances. 

The  omasum  was  hard  and  impacted,  but  no  lead  was  found  in  it.  The 
abomasum  was  nearly  empty,  and  had  the  same  blue  marks  on  its  walls. 
The  bowels  were  constipated,  the  contents  being  very  dark.  The  three 
animals  all  presented  the  sam z  post-mortem  appearances. 

Treatment.  Administered  i|  lbs.  Magnes.  sulph.,  with  two  oz.  ginger  in 
the  first  place,  and  ordered  two  drs.  Sulphuric  acid  three  times  a  day,  along 
with  plenty  of  gruel,  and  half  a  pound  to  three  quarters  of  Magnes.  sulph. 
every  second  day.  This  treatment  had  the  desired  effect,  it  opened  the 
bowels,  and  converted  the  dissolved  portions  of  lead  into  the  insoluble  sulphide. 
We  continued  this  treatment  till  all  the  animals  were  completely  recovered. 

On  inquiring  how  the  animals  were  fed,  the  owner  told  us  he  had  bought 
some  cheap  artificial  feeding,  called,  “  Palm  Nut  Meal,”  from  a  firm  in 
Edinburgh.  We  examined  it  by  washing,  etc.,  and  found  quantities  of  lead 
intermixed  with  the  so-called  feeding  stuff.  We  made  inquiries  at  the 
Edinburgh  house,  and  found  they  had  received  it  as  damaged  stuff  from 
some  grain  merchant’s  house  in  Liverpool,  which  had  been  burnt  nearly  to  the 
ground.  This  explained  the  matter  at  once  ;  the  lead  from  the  roof,  etc., 
exposed  to  a  melting  heat,  fell  to  the  ground  amongst  the  grain.  I  think  the 
water  from  the  fire-engine  being  pumped  over  the  molten  lead,  had  the  effect 
of  separating  it  into  the  wafer-like  shapes  in  which  we  found  it. 

Case  V. — Nasal  Osteomata . 

On  Monday,  25th  July,  1881,  Mr.  Lindsay  and  I  were  called  to 
a  farm  in  the  locality  to  examine  a  three-year-old  colt,  which  had  been 
roaring  for  nearly  a  year  back.  During  that  time  it  continued  to  get  worse, 
until  it  was  quite  unfit  for  work.  Before  the  stable  door  was  opened  we 
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could  hear  him  quite  distinctly  making  a  very  loud  roaring  noise.  On  ex¬ 
amining  him  we  found  the  frontal  bones  greatly  enlarged,  with  matter 
coming  from  both  nostrils. 

On  looking  up  the  near  nostril  we  could  see  what  appeared  to  be  a  tumour, 
and  on  introducing  the  fingers  could  easily  take  hold  of  its  lower  extremity. 
In  the  off  nostril  we  could  not  see  or  feel  anything,  though  quite  sure  it  was 
diseased  also.  We  told  the  farmer  that  an  operation  would  be  necessary. 
On  our  arrival  next  day  we  cast  the  colt,  and  proceeded  to  examine  more 
particularly  what  was  to  be  done.  We  tried  to  withdraw  the  tumour  with 
the  forceps,  but  found  it  was  immovable  ;  we  could  not  get  the  forceps  up 
any  distance,  so  as  to  get  a  firm  hold  of  it.  We  decided  to  trephine  into  the 
superior  part  of  the  nostril,  about  three  inches  from  the  eye,  and  see  if  the 
tumour  grew  from  the  very  top  or  not.  The  instrument  went  right  down  on 
the  tumour  ;  but  this  was  found  to  take  its  origin  much  higher  up.  We  could 
feel  it  quite  distinctly,  and  found  it  to  be  hard  and  bony.  Seeing  we  could  not 
dislodge  it  by  the  opening  made,  we  cut  right  down  through  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  nostril,  dissected  away  the  skin,  and  with  a  small  saw  removed  a  piece 
of  bone  1^  inch  in  breadth,  right  up  to  the  aperture  made  by  the  trephine, 
and  laid  the  tumour  for  our  inspection  ;  we  then  took  the  forceps  and  tried  to 
get  it  away,  but  found  we  could  only  remove  it  by  small  fragments  at  a  time, 
till  all  was  removed.  We  washed  it  out  with  a  pretty  strong  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  and  ordered  carbolate  of  copper  injections  twice  a  day.  It 
then  progressed  so  favourably  that  by  the  end  of  September  all  traces  of 
the  operation  were  entirely  obliterated. 

On  the  beginning  of  November  we  were  informed  that  the  other  nostril 
was  diseased  in  the  same  way,  producing  the  same  effects.  On  the  21st  we 
cast  him  again  on  the  other  side,  and  found  a  tumour. in  the  off  nostril  ;  in 
fact,  it  was  nearly  protruding  out  of  the  nostril,  and  required  a  similar 
operation.  In  this  instance  we  found  the  tumour  much  more  difficult 
to  remove,  the  ossification  being  more  complete.  To  remove  it  we  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  hook,  by  means  of  which  we  succeeded  in  extracting 
it.  It  weighed  fully  half  a  pound,  and  must  have  been  nearly  or  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  pound,  if  we  had  got  it  out  perfectly  whole. 

The  operation  lasted  a  little  over  the  hour.  We  ordered  the  same 
injections  as  in  the  previous  case  ;  the  parts  are  now  completely  healed  up, 
and  the  horse  at  the  plough  nearly  every  day.  Now,  would  you  call  this  a 
Polypus  or  not  ?  A  polypus  is  a  tqmour  attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle ;  this 
case  was  not,  the  base  being  broader  and  thicker  than  at  the  extremity. 

The  opinion  I  have  formed  of  it  is  this,  the  colt  had  a  very  bad  cold 
about  a  year  before,  and  shortly  after  that  he  began  to  evince  symptoms  of 
distressed  respiration.  We  might  describe  it  as  a  Duplex  Osteomatous 
Tumour,  caused  by  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  superior  part  of  the 
septum  nasi ;  an  exudate  was  thrown  out,  cells  were  formed,  first  cartilaginous, 
then  bony.  This,  at  first  a  simple  tumour,  threw  out  two  wings  or  branches, 
one  going  down  each  nostril,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size,  till  they 
attained  the  large  proportions  they  had  when  removed. 

It  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  the  branches  would  take  the  down¬ 
ward  course,  both  owing  to  the  force  of  gravity  and  being  the  direction 
which  offered  the  least  resistance  to  their  growth.  When  we  compare  this 
operation  with  that  so  ably  described  by  Mr.  Fleming  in  the  A/  eterinary 
Journal  for  December,  we  find  several  points  of  special  importance  to  be 
brought  out. 

In  each  case  the  tumour  was  Osteomatous,  a  very  rare  occurrence.  In  Mr. 
Fleming’s  case  the  tumour  was  single,  in  the  other  it  was  double  ;  the  first 
one  was  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  nostrils,  while  the  latter  took  its 
origin  at  the  highest  part  of  the  septum  nasi  ;  again,  one  weighed  4t  oz., 
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4|  inches  long,  3!  inches  broad  ;  the  other  one  extracted  was  three  times  that 
weight,  nearly  twice  as  long,  while  in  breadth  they  would  be  similar,  that 

is,  nearly  filling  up  the  cavity  of  the  nostril.  In  Mr.  Fleming’s  case  the  wire 
ecraseur  was  useful,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  use 

it.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  it  could  have  been  removed  by  any  instrument 
whatever,  if  we  had  not  sawn  away  the  bone  and  so  opened  up  the  nasal 
chamber  that  we  could  withdraw  this  very  unusual  tumour. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Rutherford, 
Mr.  Anderson,  the  Chairman  and  others.  George  C.  Hill, 

Secretary. 


YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  were  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on 
the  28th  January,  the  President,  Mr.  Joseph  Freeman,  in  the  chair.  The 
following  members  were  also  present,  viz.,  Professor  Williams,  Messrs. 
Naylor,  Greaves,  Carter,  Anderton,  Schofield,  Walker,  J.  M.  Axe,  Scriven, 
Sowerby,  Smith,  Deighton,  Snarry,  Hardie,  Tatam,  Atcherley,  Bowman, 
Toop,  Ferguson,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  visitors  present  were  J.  Howell,  Rochdale  ;  W.  Whittle,  Worsley  ; 
W.  H.  Coates,  London  ;  T.  Taylor  and  S.  Locke,  Manchester ;  Cheesman, 
5th  Dragoon  Guards  ;  and  Wormald,  student,  York. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs  E.  C.  Dray, 
James  and  John  Freeman,  Danby,  Bale,  Fallding,  Parlane,  Walker,  Kirke 
and  Nettleton  :  also  from  J.  and  A.  Lawson,  and  E.  Faulkner. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  he  had  received,  desiring  to  know  the  opinion 
of  the  members  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Veterinary  Journal, 
in  order  that  the  proceedings  and  discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the  different 
Veterinary  Medical  Societies  may  be  published  more  fully.  After  some 
discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Greaves,  T.  Taylor,  Whittle,  Atcherley,  the 
Secretary  and  Professor  Williams  took  part,  Mr.  Atcherley  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  :  “  That  it  is  desirable  a  new 
Veterinary  Journal  should  be  instituted,  and  that  the  members  of  this 
Society  support  the  project.’’ 

A  communication  from  the  Southern  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Society, 
desiring  the  co-operation  of  this  Society  in  a  proposed  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Fleming,  was  read.  After  some  discussion,  the  Secretary  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  as  follows  : — “  That  this  Society 
cordially  joins  in  the  movement  having  for  its  object  the  substantial  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  thanks  of  the  Profession  to  Mr.  George  Fleming,  for  his 
unwqaried  labours  in  connection  with  the  obtainment  of  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons’  Act.” 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Freeman  for 
his  services  in  the  Council,  and  that,  should  the  state  of  his  health  permit, 
he  would  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  at  the  ensuing  election. 

In  the  event  of  Mr.  Freeman  declining  office  for  another  term,  it  was 
decided  to  nominate  Mr.  Broughton. 

The  President  then  read  his  Inaugural  Address  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, — I  have  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  very  unexpected 
kindness  in  unanimously  electing  me  as  your  President  for  the  current  year, 
and  I  trust  that  I  may  be  able  to  carry  out  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office, 
so  as  to  merit  your  entire  approbation,  also  with  credit  to  myself ;  thereby 
emulating  the  labours  of  my  numerous  friends  who  have  honourably  preceded 
me  in  this  office. 
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I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  a  member  of  this  Society  since  its 
commencement,  and  although,  owing  to  my  residing  at  such  a  long  distance 
from  Leeds,  and  the  exigencies  of  a  wide  country  practice,  I  have  not  been 
such  a  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  as  I  should  have  wished,  yet  I 
have  always  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  well-being  of  this  Society,  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  able  to  state  from  this  chair  that  our  Society  is  at  the  present 
time  numerically  and  financially  stronger  than  at  any  period  of  its  career  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  regret  to  state  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  our 
professional  brethren  residing  in  Yorkshire  who  do  not  belong  to  us,  who 
really  could  well  afford  to  come  amongst  us,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  us. 
From  the  southern  part  of  the  county  especially,  we  have  been  badly 
supported,  and  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  our  number  considerably 
augmented. 

The  continued  success  of  veterinary  medical  societies  is  exceedingly 
gratifying  ;  the  old  societies  are  all  on  a  firm  basis,  and  one  or  two  new  ones 
have  recently  sprung  into  existence,  thus  clearly  showing  the  beneficent 
results  accruing  from  numbers  of  our  professional  brethren  uniting  in  order 
to  carry  out  their  best  interests,  both  collectively  and  individually.  The 
year  1881  will  ever  be  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  the  veterinary 
profession  in  Great  Britain,  for  we  have  now  been  properly  recognized  by 
Parliament  as  a  body  of  professional  gentlemen,  and  we  have  had  granted 
an  Act  of  Parliament  giving  us  certain  privileges,  and  empowering  us  to 
inflict  pains  and  penalties  upon  unlicensed  persons  who  usurp  those  privileges. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bill  does  not  satisfy  everybody,  and  will  probably 
not  much  benefit  the  senior  members  of  our  profession  ;  still,  I  think  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  Bill  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  profession. 
Upon  calm  reflection,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Parliament  would 
give  us  retrospective  power,  and  coolly  snuff  out  numbers  of  unlicensed  men 
who  have  been  practising  the  veterinary  art  as  a  means  of  livelihood  ;  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
rivalry  with  men  who  have  never  received  any  collegiate  instruction,  but 
simply  act  from  their  own  “  horsey  ”  acumen. 

Weil  then,  gentlemen,  the  Legislature  having  duly  licensed  us  as  a  body  of 
professional  men,  it  remains  for  every  individual  member  of  the  College  so 
to  regulate  his  private  and  professional  conduct  that  he  may  be  received 
into  society  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  ;  because  I  am  of  opinion  that 
upon  our  own  good  conduct  will  depend  whether  Parliament  will  grant  our 
profession  any  further  boons.  Up  to  the  present  time  Parliament  has  done 
very  little  to  aid  the  onward  progress  of  the  veterinary  profession.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  very  shortly  we  may  receive  a  grant  from  the  public  funds  to 
enable  us  to  purchase  a  building  worthy  of  being  designated  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  I  have  noticed  with  feelings  of  astonish¬ 
ment  and  regret,  that  the  lawyers  have  decided  that  the  Council  have  no 
power  to  make  laws  for  the  en  orced  practical  instruction  of  the  student 
before  going  to  a  veterinary  school,  and  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  a  clause 
empowering  the  Council  to  enforce  practical  instruction  with  a  member  of 
the  College  was  not  included  in  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Bill.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  numbers  of  young  men  to  become  thoroughly  practical  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  by  only  studying  at  a  veterinary  school,  because  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  seeing  daily  practice  at  some  schools  is  only  limited,  and  not 
sufficiently  varied  in  its  character. 

I  think  that  power  should  also  have  been  obtained,  enabling  the  Council 
to  equalise  the  preliminary  examination  at  all  schools.  Gentlemen,  I  think 
we  should  be  guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty  if  we  were  to  allow  the 
present  opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing  our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr. 
Geo.  Fleming,  the  President  of  the  College,  for  his  unwearied  labour  and 
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untiring  energy  in  superintending  the  passage  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeons' 
Bill  through  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  I  beg  to  move  a  resolution  to 
that  effect. 

I  would  endorse  the  words  of  the  President  of  the  Scottish  Central  Veteri¬ 
nary  Association  :  “  That  this  meeting,  recognizing  the  many  great  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  profession  by  Mr.  George  Fleming,  desire  to  put  on 
record  their  appreciation  of  his  great  services  ;  to  tender  to  him  their  grati¬ 
tude,  their  united  and  hearty  thanks,  for  his  indefatigable  labours  and 
magnanimity  in  securing  this  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Bill.  That  this  resolution 
be  recorded  in  the  minutes,  and  a  copy  transmitted  to  Mr.  Fleming  by  our 
worthy  Secretary.” 

The  British  National  Veterinary  Congress  held  in  London  last  July,  proved 
to  be  a  good  success,  despite  the  unfortunate  secession  of  our  Lancashire 
and  other  northern  friends.  I  think  it  was  a  very  foolish  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  of  Congress,  to  enforce  the  invidious  comparison  between  the 
Royal  College  and  the  Highland  Society’s  men,  and  I  am  also  of  opinion 
that  it  was  still  more  foolish  for  our  northern  friends  to  withdraw  their  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Congress  upon  that  account,  because  the  Highland  Societies’ 
men  having  had  the  portals  of  the  Royal  College  opened  unto  them  for  the 
payment  of  a  nominal  sum,  one  guinea,  I  say  that  all  those  who  will  not 
comply  with  this  offer  are  not  worth  one  moment’s  consideration,  regarding 
any  movement  that  may  be  brought  forward  in  connection  with  our  pro¬ 
fession.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  secession  I  have  spoken  of,  the 
Congress  would  really  have  been  a  splendid  gathering  of  the  members  of  the 
profession.  I  notice  that  the  principal  practical  subject  discussed  at  the 
Congress,  was  the  very  difficult  topic  of  Soundness  and  Unsoundness  in 
Horses,  and  although  no  direct  rules  could  be  framed  to  guide  us  in  our 
opinion,  the  discussion  was  exceedingly  profitable  to  those  gentlemen  who 
were  fortunate  to  be  present.  If  we  take  for  instance,  the  question  of  spavin 
or  no  spavin,  how  can  we  wonder  that  our  young  friends  are  often  baffled  in 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  hocks,  when  we 
find  our  senior  friends  at  issue  upon  the  same  subject  ?  There  is  such  a 
variety  in  the  conformation  of  hocks,  that  it  is  occasionally  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  between  hereditary  conformation  and  osseous  deposition. 

I  am  afraid  that  it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  expect  veterinary  surgeons  to 
agree  upon  various  points,  as  it  is  to  expect  medical  gentlemen,  engineers, 
and  others  to  agree  in  their  opinions.  I  think  that  our  Veterinary  Anatomical 
Professor  should  be  exceedingly  strict  in  enforcing  every  student  to  learn  the 
correct  anatomy  of  the  horse’s  hocks,  it  ought  to  be  a  sine  qua  non.  You 
will  all  doubtless  have  read  with  the  greatest  interest  of  the  wonderful  ex¬ 
periments  lately  carried  out  by  Monsieurs  Arloing,  Cornevin,  and  Thomas 
at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School,  whereby  the  poison  of  Anthrax  may  be 
passed  through  the  system  of  an  animal  by  vaccination,  thereby  rendering 
the  vaccinated  animal  proof  against  an  attack  of  the  malady.  In  fact,  so 
conclusive  are  the  researches  and  experiments  of  these  gentlemen,  that  the 
French  Government  have  already  instituted  a  system  of  compulsory  vaccina¬ 
tion.  The  wonderful  and  untiring  researches  of  that  great  labourer  in  the 
field  of  chemico-physiological  research,  Mons.  Pasteur,  have  shown  that  the 
poison  of  splenic  fever  may  be  so  modified  and  passed  through  the  system 
by  vaccination,  as  to  render  animals  proof  against  the  ravages  of  this  hitherto 
deadly  affection.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  our  unfortunate 
agricultural  friends  will  shortly  be  rid  of  some  of  those  deadly  maladies 
which  affect  the  Bovine  race,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  against  their  foreign  rivals  in  trade.  I  observe  with  pleasure  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  have  granted  the  sum  of  ^250  to  enable  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  gentlemen  and  veterinary  surgeons  to  carry  out  experiments  in 
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connection  with  that  pest  to  the  stock-keeper,  the  Eczema  Epizootica  ;  and 
I  trust  their  experiments  may  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  troublesome 
affection. 

I  perceive  that  this  enquiry  has  the  approval  of  Earl  Spencer,  but  I 
don’t  perceive  that  he  is  aiding  the  experiment  by  a  grant  of  money  from  the 
public  funds.  I  think  that  I  have  exhausted  my  statement  upon  the  present 
occasion.  I  trust  that  every  member  will  attend  the  meetings  as  often  as 
possible,  that  we  may  have  volunteers  to  read  papers  for  discussion,  that  the 
debates  may  be  scientific  and  practical,  and  that  all  will  cordially  support 
the  Chair  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

He  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution  : — “  That  the  hearty 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  G.  Fleming,  for  his  unwearied  labours 
in  connection  with  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Bill.”  Carried  with  acclamation. 

Professor  Williams,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  took 
the  opportunity  of  saying  tnat  he  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  Apprenticeship 
Clause  is  totally  unworkable  ;  but  he  thought  a  student  having  passed 
theoretically  might  be  put  back,  in  order  to  acquire  more  practical  knowledge. 
Mr.  Carter  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks.  Carried  unanimously. 

At  the  dinner  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  duly  honoured,  and  some  Vete¬ 
rinary  political  topics  were  ably  descanted  upon  by  Professor  Williams,  T. 
Greaves,  W.  Naylor,  and  T.  Taylor,  etc.,  etc. 

W.  Broughton,  Secretary. 


ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  was  held 
in  the  Board-room  of  the  College  on  January  9th.  Present  :  Mr.  Bereus, 
Chairman  ;  Sir  Paul  Hunter,  Bart.,  Mr.  Harpley,  Mr.  Collins. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  signed,  cheques 
were  drawn  for  the  salaries  and  accounts  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
25th,  1881. 

The  Principal’s  quarterly  report  was  read.  With  regard  to  obtaining  a 
renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  College  premises,  it  was  reported  that  the  Chair¬ 
man  and  Secretary  had  seen  the  solicitors  to  Lord  Camden’s  trustees,  and 
also  those  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Messrs.  Clutton,  surveyors  to  the  Commissioners,  stating  that  negotiations 
were  in  progress  for  a  division  of  the  property  (of  which  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  formed  a  part)  now  jointly  held  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
and  Lord  Camden’s  trustees,  but  that  they  could  not  say  when  these  negoti¬ 
ations  would  be  concluded. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  subject  be  brought  forward  again  in  six  months 
time. 

Various  alterations  in  the  regulations  relating  to  the  Government  of  the 
College,  made  10th  October  last,  were  confirmed,  after  which  the  names  of 
eighteen  new  subscribers  were  submitted,  and  they  were  declared  elected. 


NOTTS  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  Nottingham  on  February  4th, 
allusion  was  made  by  several  speakers  to  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’ Act, and  the 
profession  will  obtain  from  them  a  faint  idea  of  the  obstacles  that  had  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  finally  surmounted.  Mr. 
Nicholson  was  one  of  its  most  determined  opponents,  and  the  President  of 
the  R.C.V.S.  could  not  induce  him  to  remove  his  “block”  to  the  Bill. 
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At  this  meeting  he  said  as  that  was  his  first  appearance  amongst 
them  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words.  In  the  course  of  his  observations  he 
referred  to  a  subject  with  regard  to  which  he  took  a  prominent  part  last 
session,  and  which  had  been  in  a  great  measure  overlooked  by  agricul¬ 
turalists.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  a  Bill  called  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’ 
Bill,  and  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals' 
Society  in  Nottingham  asking  him  to  support  that  measure.  After  that  he 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  Bill  and  read  it  through  very  carefully,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  17th  clause  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  with  that  clause 
in  it  it  was  a  Bill  that  would  act  prejudicially  to  the  agricultural  interest.. 
On  that  he  put  a  block  upon  the  Bill,  and  having  done  so,  he  was  waited  upon 
by  several  gentlemen  who  were  anxious  for  the  measure  to  pass,  and  who 
wished  him  to  take  off  the  block.  He  had  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Storer,  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  others,  who,  he  must  say,  took  the  same  view  as 
he  did  with  regard  to  the  measure.  Presently  Mr.  Newdegate,  the  member 
for  Warwickshire,  came  to  him  and  almost  implored  him  to  take  the  block 
off  the  Bill,  but  he  told  him  the  objection  he  had  to  the  17th  clause,  and  he 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  wished  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  him.  At  that  time, 
however,  he  failed  to  see  the  clause  in  the  light  that  he  (Mr.  Nicholson) 
saw  it  in.  The  clause  was  as  follows  : — “  If  after  the  31st  day  of  December,, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three,  any  person,  other  than  a 
person  who  for  the  time  being  is  on  the  register  of  veterinary  surgeons,  or 
who  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  held  the  veterinary  certificate  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  takes  or  uses  the  title  of 
Veterinary  Surgeon  or  Veterinary  Practitioner,  or  any  name,  title,  addition,  or 
description  stating  that  he  is  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  a  practitioner  of 
veterinary  surgery,  or  of  any  branch  thereof,  or  is  specially  qualified  to 
practise  the  same,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  ^20.  From 
and  after  that  same  day  a  person  other  than  as  last  aforesaid  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  recover  in  any  court  any  fee  or  charge  for  performing  any  veteri¬ 
nary  operation,  or  for  giving  any  veterinary  attendance  or  advice,  or  for 
acting  in  any  manner  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  or  veterinary  practitioner,  or 
for  practising  in  any  veterinary  surgery,  or  any  branch  thereof.1’  On  the 
face  of  it  that  clause  was  very  objectionable,  for  they  would  see  that  the 
ordinary  village  farrier  or  cow-doctor  could  not  be  called  in  when  they 
wanted  his  assistance  without  incurring  a  fine  of  ^20,  nor  could  he  recover 
in  any  court.  Well,  this  Bill  had  passed  the  Plouse  of  Commons  in  the 
shape  in  which  he  had  read  it,  and  it  was  now  the  law  of  the  land,  though, 
he  believed  that  there  was  hardly  a  farmer  in  the  country  who  knew  anything 
about  it.  On  the  last  Saturday  of  the  session  it  was  passed,  when  there 
was  a  sitting  which  was  understood  to  be  a  mere  formal  one  for  the  business 
of  supply.  He  afterwards  saw  Mr.  Newdegate,  who  did  not  know  that  the 
Bill  had  then  been  passed,  and  he  told  him  that  he  had  come  to  entertain 
the  same  view  with  regard  to  the  17th  clause  as  he  (Mr.  Nicholson)  did. 
They  afterwards  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Mundella,  who  was  asked  to 
take  steps  to  have  the  clause  modified  ;  but  he  refused  to  do  anything  in  the 
matter,  sa}ing  that  the  Government  had  determined  to  get  the  Bill  passed, 
and  if  any  modification  of  the  clause  was  required  a  Bill  must  be  brought 
in  for  that  purpose.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  bring  this  matter  before 
them,  and  from  them  he  hoped  it  would  reach  the  Central  Chamber. 

Mr.  Allsebrook  said  this  was  another  illustration  of  the  good  which, 
might  be  done  by  Chambers  of  Agriculture.  If  this  Bill  had  been  brought 
before  the  Chambers  they  might  have  made  such  representations  that  it. 
would  not  have  been  passed.  It  was  evidently  a  mischievous  Bill,  and  if 
in  the  future  there  was  an  opportunity  of  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  neutralize  that 
clause  it  would  be  well. 
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The  Chairman  said,  before  putting  the  resolution,  he  would  like  to  make 
a  few  remarks,  especially  as  there  was  a  question  before  them  in  which  he 
was  personally  concerned.  With  regard  to  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Bill,  to 
which  Mr.  Nicholson  had  alluded,  he  agreed  with  what  had  been  said,  and 
thought  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  to  block  the  Bill  effectually.  This 
was  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  they  could  have  in  favour  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Minister  of  Agriculture.  If  there  had  been  such  a  Minister  a  Bill 
like  that  could  not  possibly  have  passed.  (Hear,  hear.) 


We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  J.  Ward  Headley,  M.R.C.V.S., 
of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  who  graduated  in  1863. 

The  registrar  of  deaths  at  Kilmarnock  reports  the  decease  of  J.  Currie, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  a  graduate  of  1876. 


Uffted  antf 

Veterinary  Honours. — The  veterinary  profession  will  receive  with  much 
gratification  the  announcement  that,  by  decree  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  on  the  proposition  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Henri  Bouley,  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterinary  Schools,  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander  in  the  National 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  This  is  an  elevation  in  this  most  distin¬ 
guished  Order  which  no  member  of  the  profession  in  France  has  hitherto 
reached,  and  we  give  our  cordial  felicitations  to  our  colleague  who,  as  a  man 
of  science,  and  an  eloquent  exponent  of  comparative  pathology  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Institute,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
has  done  more  to  promote  veterinary  medicine  than  any  other  man  in  Europe. 
By  this  honour  conferred  on  him,  and  so  thoroughly  well  merited,  his 
profession  is  honoured. 

Another  well-deserved  honour  is' that  conferred  upon  Professor  Thiernesse, 
Director  of  the  Brussels  Veterinary  School,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine,  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Commander 
in  the  Order  of  Leopold.  Two  professors  at  the  same  school,  Wekenkel 
and  Gerrard,  are  appointed  Chevaliers  of  the  same  Order.  Bouley,  Thiernesse, 
and  Wekenkel,  are  Honorary  Associates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

The  Director  of  the  Munich  Veterinary  School,  Professor  Franck — another 
Honorary  Associate  of  the  Royal  College — has  had  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Munich, 
for  his  treatise  on  Veterinary  Anatomy. 

The  Goat  Disease  in  South  Africa. — The  formidable  contagious 
disease  described  in  this  Journal  by  Mr.  Hutcheon,  Colonial  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  is  still  seriously  prevalent,  though  he  is  receiving  every  credit  for 
his  indefatigable  and  intelligent  endeavours  to  stamp  it  out.  The  conduct 
of  the  farmers  of  Bedford  and  other  districts  has  also  been  praiseworthy,  as 
they  have  acted  with  energy,  and  made  heavy  sacrifices  to  get  rid  of  the 
scourge.  It  is  proposed  to  isolate  the  infected  districts  by  drawing  a  circle 
of  six  miles  around  them. 
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Wild  Horses  in  Australia. — The  few  horses  which,  escaping  now  and 
then  from  the  paddocks  of  colonists  on  the  edge  of  the  settled  districts  of 
Australia,  have  made  themselves  at  home  in  the  freedom  and  abundant 
pastures  of  the  interior,  have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  numbers  captured  or  shot  every  year,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
something  like  100,000  of  them  in  the  two  most  populous  colonies — Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales — or  roaming  the  plains  immediately  contiguous,  to 
their  borders.  To  European  ears  the  proposal  to  have  a  day’s  horse-shooting 
sounds  inexpressibly  barbarous  ;  but  the  Australian  farmers  near  the 
interior  regard  the  troops  of  wild  horses  which  may  often  be  seen  trespassing 
on  their  enclosed  lands  as  vermin.  They  do  not  possess  any  of  the  qualities 
which  often  make  the  wild  horses  of  South  American  plains  valuable,  and 
besides  destroying  vegetation  which  might  be  made  to  support  more 
valuable  life,  they  not  infrequently  tempt  the  settlers’  horses  to  join  them 
and  adopt  a  vagabond  life.  Worse  than  this,  they  are  suspected  of  communi¬ 
cating  diseases  to  settled  districts.  To  meet  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  increasing  hordes  of  wild  horses,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock  in  New 
South  Wales  proposes  that  they  should  be  classed  as  noxious  animals  under 
the  Pastures  and  Stock  Protection  Act. —  The  Colonies  and  India . 
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THE  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Sir, — It  is  probably  known  to  all  members  of  the  Army  Veterinary 
Department,  that  a  scheme  for  forming  a  local  veterinary  department  in 
India  is  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government  authorities. 
The  details  of  the  scheme  are  now  no  secret,  having  been  published  in  the 
Madras  newspapers ;  but  judging  from  conversations  with  and  letters  received 
from  various  army  veterinary  surgeons,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
position  in  which  those  who  volunteer  for  the  Indian  service  will  place  them¬ 
selves  is  by  any  means  fully  realized,  I  beg  to  be  allowed,  therefore,  in  the 
columns  of  your  journal,  to  draw  attention  to  certain  facts  in  connection 
with  that  position,  and  hope  that  my  doing  so  may  be  the  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  some,  who  intend  to  perform  their  duties  honourably  and  conscientiously 
towards  Government,  from  entering  upon  a  career  which  will  entail  un¬ 
dreamt  of  hardships  and  loss  of  health. 

Firstly.  No  provision  for  pension,  or  other  compensation,  is  made  for  any 
period  of  service  less  than  ten  years  ;  so  that  if  their  health  fail  and  render 
them  unable  to  serve  in  India  after,  say,  nine  years  and  six  months,  they 
will  be  turned  adrift  without  any  resources  whatever,  and  probably  with  con¬ 
stitutions  too  much  shattered  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  private  practice. 
Even  if  obliged  to  retire  after  ten  and  under  seventeen  years’  service,  they 
will  receive  only  the  miserable  pittance  of  £jo  annually. 

Secondly.  Nothing  whatever  is  said  about  pension  for  their  families.  If  the 
veterinary  officer  die,  even  while  upon  active  service,  after  twenty  years’  hard 
work  in  India,  his  wife  and  family  may  be  left  destitute. 

Thirdly.  The  prospect  offered  is  one  of  unremitting  slavery  in  an  ex¬ 
hausting  climate.  All  other  officers,  whether  departmental  or  combatant, 
have  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  their  two  months’  annual  privilege  leave  to 
the  hills,  by  which  both  they  and  the  Government  gain  greatly,  in  consequence 
of  the  renewed  vigour  with  which  they  are  capable  of  working  after  returning 
to  their  duties.  The  veterinary  surgeon  alone  is  debarred  from  this  chance. 

For  the  past  five  or  six  years  veterinary  surgeons  in  India  have  been  able 
to  obtain  very  little  leave,  owing  to  their  numbers  being  insufficient  for 
carrying  on  the  work  required  of  them.  The  consequences  may  be  seen  in 
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the  large  proportion  who  have  died  or  returned  to  England  sick,  and  in  the 
great  dislike  with  which  Indian  service  is  generally  regarded. 

Under  the  new  scheme,  the  hope  of  even  the  smallest  amount  of  any  but 
sick  leave  will  be  well-nigh  extinguished.  The  largest  stations,  containing 
both  artillery  and  European  cavalry,  are  to  be  supplied  with  only  one 
veterinary  officer,  and  one  only  is  to  be  in  charge  of  three  or  four  of  the 
smaller  stations,  which  are  in  several  cases  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  It  is 
at  once  evident  that  in  neither  of  these  instances  could  even  three  days’ 
leave  be  safely  granted  to  any  one  in  veterinary  charge,  unless  a  substitute 
could  be  found. 

Now  what  provision  is  made  for  supplying  substitutes?  There  are  to  be 
only  four  supernumerary  veterinary  surgeons  allowed  for  the  whole  of  India. 
With  more  than  sixty  men  to  do  the  work,  there  have  rarely  or  never  been 
less  than  four  absent  from  duty  through  sickness  for  many  years  past,  but 
under  the  proposed  scheme  forty-two  men  will  be  required  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work,  and  will  therefore  most  certainly  fall  sick  in  greatly  in¬ 
creased  proportions. 

Artillery  and  cavalry  barracks  are  often  at  a  considerable  distance  apart 
in  Indian  garrisons.  The  care  of  a  large  station,  containing  two  or  more 
batteries  of  artillery  and  a  regiment  of  European  cavalry,  necessitates,  as 
those  who  have  tried  it  well  know,  riding  about  for  many  hours  daily  under 
a  burning  sun.  But  in  addition  to  attending  upon  European  troops,  the 
veterinary  surgeon  is  to  give  assistance  when  required  to  the  Native  cavalry, 
which  is  frequently  picketed  one  or  two  miles  from  the  other  mounted  corps. 
Nothing  is  said  about  extra  compensation  for  this  ;  and  the  words  of  the 
scheme  may,  and  probably  will,  be  so  interpreted  that  no  compensation  can 
be  claimed.  Surgeons  in  India  usually  receive  increased  pay  for  work  un¬ 
connected  with  their  regiments  or  batteries,  but  the  veterinary  surgeon 
receives  none  that  I  am  aware  of. 

When  in  charge  of  three  or  four  of  the  smaller  stations,  the  veterinary 
officer  will  be  travelling  almost  continuously  throughout  the  year,  even  if  he 
visit  each  station  on  the  average  only  twice  every  month,  which  is  the  least 
that  can  be  required  if  he  is  to  be  of  much  real  use. 

To  any  one  who  has  had  considerable  experience  of  travelling  in  India 
during  the  hot  season,  it  will  be  evident  that  work  of  the  above  kind  will 
ensure  certain  loss  of  health  to  nine  out  of  ten  men.  I  have  myself  served 
nearly  twelve  years  in  India.  Those  who  know  me  there  intimately  will 
admit  that  I  was  quite  equal  to  the  average  of  Europeans  in  capability  of 
working  during  the  hot  season ;  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  still 
serving  as  a  first-class  veterinary  surgeon  in  that  country,  I  would  not 
volunteer  for  such  work  as  will  be  required  from  those  who  join  the  local 
department  for  800  rupees  monthly.  I  could  not  honestly  go  through  the 
labour  without  my  health  breaking  down. 

What  is  the  compensation  offered  for  such  incessant  toil  ?  The  pay  is  to 
be  increased  for  all  more  or  less,  but  on  the  average  it  will  be  thirty-six  rupees 
monthly  more  than  at  present.  This  sum  is  a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared 
with  the  extra  expenses  to  which  a  veterinary  officer  will  be  subjected  for  living 
at  hotels,  state  bungalows,  and  railway  refreshment-rooms,  and  for  gharry 
hire  about  the  stations  which  he  will  visit. 

A  friend  here  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  India, 
stating  that  he  had  been  travelling  on  duty  for  three  weeks,  during  which  his 
expenses  had  amounted  to  his  whole  month’s  pay  ;  and  for  this  all  compen¬ 
sation  had  been  refused,  as  only  railway-travelling  warrants  are  allowed  by 
Government.  He  was  thus  subjected  to  an  actual  loss,  in  addition  to  spend¬ 
ing  all  his  pay,  of  the  cost  of  keeping  his  horse  and  servants,  and  the  rent  of 
his  bungalow. 
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Volunteers  were  readily  obtained  for  the  East  India  Company’s  service, 
and  who  were  satisfied  with  their  position,  because  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  lived  were  totally  different  to  those  of  the  present  day.  The  chief 
attractions  of  an  Indian  career  used  to  be,  firstly,  good  pay  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  living ;  secondly,  moderate  work  ;  thirdly,  a  prospect  of  sport. 

All  these  inducements  have  ceased  to  exist.  Allowances  which  added 
considerably  to  the  actual  pay  have  been  abolished,  the  expenses  of  living 
are  far  greater  than  they  were,  and  the  rates  of  exchange  are  so  high,  with¬ 
out  a  prospect  of  improving,  that  very  little  can  be  saved.  Work  is  so  in¬ 
cessant  that  there  is  scarcely  any  time  for  sport,  and  under  the  proposed 
system  there  will  be  none  whatever — in  addition  to  which,  game  is  rapidly 
being  exterminated.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
compensate  a  man  for  leaving  his  friends,  and  spending  the  best  part  of  his 
life  in  an  unhealthy  country. 

No  one  in  his  senses,  who  understands  his  profession,  will  deliberately  sell 
himself  to  hard  work  in  a  tropical  climate  unless  well  remunerated,  because, 
if  willing  to  work  in  a  temperate  climate,  he  can  make  a  comfortable  liveli¬ 
hood  without  risk  to  his  health.  Duly  qualified  veterinary  surgeons  now 
settling  in  the  United  States  usually  make  at  least  ^400  in  the  first  year  of 
their  practice. 

Without  doubt,  the  Indian  Government  is  unaware  of  the  extremely  in¬ 
human  amount  of  work  which  will  be  required  frem  the  veterinary  surgeons 
if  the  proposed  plan  be  carried  into  effect,  for  in  the  published  details  of  the 
scheme  it  is  stated  that  ordinary  veterinary  duties  will  be  performed  to  a 
great  extent  by  native  salootries,  who  will  be  of  course  in  charge  of  stations 
when  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  absent. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  such  an  idea  could  ever  have  been  entertained 
by  those  who  know  what  the  qualifications  of  salootries  really  are.  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  numbers  of  them,  especially  with  many  who  served 
under  me  in  the  late  Bengal  studs,  and  in  the  Punjaub  while  engaged  in  the 
horsebreeding  department.  They  might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
practical  and  the  theoretical.  The  former  had  usually  gained  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  medicine  while  working  for  many  years  with  veterinary  surgeons  in 
the  studs,  or  with  those  of  the  East  India  Company’s  regiments,  after  which 
many  had  obtained  appointments  in  the  Bengal  Cavalry.  They  were  very 
useful  men,  and  could  generally  treat  ordinary  cases  of  disease  well.  They 
could  nearly  always  be  trusted  to  attend  to  their  work,  but  now  and  then 
made  great  mistakes.  I  have  not  found  one  of  the  very  best  of  this  class 
capable  of  detecting  glanders  or  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  character 
of  that  disease. 

These  men  had  acquired  nearly  all  their  knowledge  by  years  of  sheer 
experience.  They  are  now  becoming  very  scarce,  because  the  practical 
schools  in  which  they  learnt  their  business  have  been  abolished. 

The  second  class  of  salootries  had  gone  through  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Hapur  Veterinary  School,  where  they  certainly  had  a  most  efficient  teacher 
of  the  theory  of  disease,  and  a  chance  of  seeing  a  moderate  amount  of 
practice  in  the  hospital  of  the  Remount  Depot  at  that  station.  My  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  men  is  that  they  could  talk  in  the  most  fluent  manner  of 
“  Pleuro-pneumonia,”  “  Peritonitis,”  “  Encephalitis,”  etc.  (the  longer  the  name 
the  better),  but  were  frequently  unable  to  tell  what  was  really  the  matter  in 
an  ordinary  case  of  disease  when  they  saw  a  horse  affected  with  it ,  and  were 
of  course  incapable  of  treating  it  rationally.  It  is  surely  unfair  to  officers 
who  buy  chargers  for  Government  service  at  high  prices,  to  leave  them  with 
no  better  veterinary  aid  than  such  men  as  these  can  afford,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  losses  which  will  inevitably  result  from  leaving  in  their  charge  hundreds 
of  regimental  horses. 
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Natives  of  India  have  plenty  of  ability,  and  can  undoubtedly  be  made  skil¬ 
ful  veterinarians,  but  only  by  the  same  means  that  are  found  necessary  with 
Europeans,  viz.,  by  letting  them  go  through  a  course  of  at  least  two  or  three, 
years'  study  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  materia  medica ,  com¬ 
bined  with  some  years’  practical  experience  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
i$th  Feb.y  1882.  J.  J.  Meyrick,  Inspecting  Veteri7iary  A urgeon. 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS  AT  VETERINARY  SCHOOLS, 

Sir, — I  think  it  requires  very  little  reasoning  to  prove  that  examinations 
held  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  are  unnecessary  and  bad  in  principle,, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  those  who  have  not  taken  the  interest  in 
the  matter  which  it  deserves,  I  will  state  some  facts  which  I  am  of  opinion 
will  prove  that  it  is  best  they  should  be  altogether  abolished.  Errors  are 
often  allowed  to  exist  until  some  instance  occurs  which  clearly  demonstrates 
the  necessity  for  their  removal.  Firstly,  to  me  it  seems  rather  absurd  that  a 
man  should  be  rejected  at  an  examination,  alter  three  months’  further  study, 
having  once  passed  the  same.  This  is  a  frequent  occurrence  ;  a  student 
passes  the  preliminary,  goes  to  the  R.C.V.S.,  is  rejected,  and  then  after  three 
months’  additional  study,  he  gets  disqualified  at  the  preliminary.  Having 
once  passed  the  preliminary  examination,  I  maintain  that  a  man  should  not. 
again  be  required  to  present  himself  for  it  ;  but  on  the  next  session  coming 
to  a  close,  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  direct  to  Red  Lion  Square.  Secondly* 
some  one,  a  few  days  back,  suggested  to  me  the  possibility  of  partiality  being 
shown  towards  students.  Upon  this  I  shall  give  no  opinion.  Thirdly,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  it  is  not  legal  that  a  student  should,  be  prevented  from 
presenting  himself  at  Red  Lion  Square,  provided  he  has  attended  the  pre¬ 
scribed  number  of  lectures.  Fourthly,  the  College  is  not  such  a  rich  body 
that  they  can  afford  to  step  between  a  student  going  up  to  his  examination, 
and  say,  “  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  rejected,  and  you  will  consequently  lose  your 
fee  ;  therefore  we  shall  prevent  you  making  an  appearance.”  Fifthly,  we 
seldom  make  a  mistake  when  we  imitate  the  rules,  etc.,  of  the  human 
hospitals,  and  they  have  no  preliminary  examinations  ;  they  merely  get 
“  signed  up  ”  by  the  professors,  intimating  that  they  have  attended  the 
lectures,  etc.  Sixthly,  and  lastly,  the  Royal  Veterinary  Hospital  is  (or 
should  be)  merely  a  teaching ,  and  not  an  examining  body. 

I  beg  to  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

“  Nil  Desperandum.” 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PASS  EXAMINATION. 

Sir, — The  subject  of  final  examination  of  the  student  occupied  the  serious 
and  anxious  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  at  their  last  sitting.  It  is  a  subject  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance,  and  every  attentive  member  of  our  profession  feels  a  deep 
interest  in  it,  since  the  character  of  our  profession  will  mainly  depend  upon 
the  proficiency  of  the  men  we  licence  to  practice.  Four  professors,  and 
some  of  our  most  eminent  members,  took  part  in  the  discussion  ;  but  as  the 
proverb  has  it,  “  Many  men  have  many  minds  there  were  differences 
of  opinion  on  points  of  importance,  as  well  as  on  matters  of  trifling 
detail.  As  the  ventilating  of  the  subject  proceeded,  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion  did  not  seem  to  become  any  clearer  ;  many  of  the  points  under 
discussion  seemed  to  be  beset  with  difficulties,  and  confusion  appeared  to 
pervade  the  minds  and  the  views  of  some  of  the  speakers.  I  calmly  viewed 
the  proceedings,  and  resolved  to  bring  the  whole  matter  home ;  and  here,  in 
undisturbed  quiet,  try  to  think  it  out,  and  divest  it  of  the  mist  that  seemed 
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to  surround  it — lay  down  some  landmarks.  And  on  reviewing  the  ground, 
I  would,  in  the  first  place,  remark  that  the  examiners  must  have  afforded 
them  every  opportunity  and  sufficient  time  for  them  to  form  a  true  and 
thorough  opinion  of  the  student’s  capabilities.  I  maintain  that  no  exami¬ 
ner,  however  smart  and  intellectual  he  may  be,  however  great  his  experience 
may  be,  however  quick  in  reading  character  and  divining  the  student’s 
thoughts  and  efficiency,  he  cannot  do  justice  to  himself  and  the  student 
without  carefully  bestowing  upon  every  subject  a  calm  and  quiet  sagacity, 
that  in  its  very  nature  must  require  time. 

Whenever  I  think  of  the  examiners,  the  remembrance  of  Dr.  Sharpey 
always  comes  vividly  into  my  mind.  To  me  he  was  the  beau-ideal,  the 
model  of  an  examiner  ;  his  venerable,  benignant,  benevolent  face,  and  his 
manner,  created  at  once  a  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  The 
student  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  man  with  a  large  and  kind 
heart ;  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  a  man  who  was  incapable  of  doing  a 
student  an  injustice.  His  habit  was  first  to  cast  a  frank,  kind  look 
upon  the  student,  a  look  full  of  complacency,  with  a  mixture  of  firmness 
and  justice ;  then  he  would  speak  to  him  in  a  quiet,  kindly,  and 
friendly  tone  of  voice  some  words  of  introduction.  Then  follows  the 
questions,  questions  put  plainly  and  clearly,  taking  pains  to  give  the 
student  no  ground  for  excuse  of  not  understanding  him.  I  maintain  that 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  examiner  that  every  question  asked  must 
be  given  calmly  and  deliberately,  and  every  answer  must  be  calmly,  carefully, 
and  justly  weighed  over  by  the  examiner  at  each  examination,  but  more 
especially  so  at  the  pass  examination.  It  may  not  be  considered  of  such  a 
very  weighty  matter  to  the  examiners,  but  to  the  student  it  is  a  momentous 
matter,  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  him.  I  have  heard  of  examiners  who 
had  an  uncouth  manner  of  blurtmg  out  catch  questions  in  a  sharp,  harsh 
tone  of  voice,  as  if  intended  to  strike  terror  and  create  confusion  in  the 
student  (I  am  not  now  speaking  of  our  court  of  examiners) ;  it  is  a  manner 
that  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated  and  censured  :  nor  is  it  less  indecorous 
to  permit  any  approach  to  levity,  flippancy,  or  familiarity  by  getting  into  an 
argument  or  controversy  upon  some  subject  you  are  examining  him  upon. 
This  is  certain  to  destroy  the  high  respect  essential  in  an  examiner  ;  it  is  a 
loss  of  dignity.  This  liberty  may  be  attempted  when  the  examiner  is  a  young 
man,  probably  an  equal  in  years,  or  of  less  age  than  the  student  he  is 
examining.  Hence  the  objection  of  a  young  man  as  an  examiner. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  an  experienced  and  expert  examiner  can  tell 
what  a  student  has  in  him  by  the  time  he  has  asked  him  three  or  four 
questions  ;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  always  the  case.  Some  students 
are  found  dull  to  begin  with  ;  they  soon  make  up,  and  are  found  to  be 
diamonds  in  the  rough.  It  was  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  observed 
the  Council  were  drifting  on  in  the  right  direction  ;  that  they  decided 
to  give  the  examiners  an  extension  of  time,  viz.,  sixty  instead  of  forty 
minutes  to  examine  the  student  on  the  live  subjects.  I  have  studied  this 
question  many  years,  and  felt  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  have  always  advocated 
an  allowance  of  a  longer  time  on  this  subject.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
most  vital  part  of  the  examination.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Council  will 
make  a  new  departure  in  advising  a  court  of  examiners  composed  of 
veterinary  surgeons  only. 

It  is  to  my  mind  quite  immaterial  which  part  of  the  examination  is  com¬ 
menced  first  in  the  pass  examination,  whether  it  be  the  practical  or  the  oral. 
The  practical  must  of  necessity  have  daylight  ;  the  oral  can  be  done  at  any 
time.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
student,  and  also  to  the  examiners,  that  there  should  be  three  examinations 
of  the  student.  This  question  was  definitely  settled  by  the  Council  some 
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time  ago,  and  the  Colleges  arranged  their  classes  accordingly  ;  so  that  the 
first  examination  should  take  place  at  a  certain  specified  period  of  his 
studies,  and  to  embrace  certain  specified  subjects,  and  if  he  passed  on  these 
he  should  have  done  with  them,  and  not  be  examined  upon  them  again. 
Having  his  mind  released  from  them,  he  is  at  liberty  the  more  fully  and 
thoroughly  to  study  the  group  of  subjects  he  will  be  next  examined  upon  ; 
the  same  with  the  second,  and  the  same  with  the  third.  If  he  fails  at  any 
of  these  three  examinations,  then  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  examiners  to 
say  how  long  he  shall  be  put  back  before  he  is  examined  again.  I  have 
spoken  and  voted  in  favour  of  this  method  on  a  former  occasion,  and  would 
do  so  again  for  many  excellent  and  important  reasons. 

The  final  or  pass  examination  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  of  all. 
It  is  ostensibly  an  examination  on  pathology  and  surgery,  and  on  these  two 
subjects  only.  But  all  the  subjects  of  his  studies  are  so  closely  related,  that 
he  is  supposed  to  give  evidence  at  this  examination  that  he  has  not  alto¬ 
gether  forgotten  them  ;  if  he  fails  to  satisfy  his  examiners,  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  they  withhold  his  diploma  until  the  next  general  examination, 
when  he  shall  be  again  examined  on  these  subjects,  and  on  these  subjects 
only,  on  which  he  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners. 

The  present  court  of  examiners  expires  this  year,  and  a  new  court  has  to 
be  appointed.  If  the  Council  decide  to  have  none  but  veterinary  surgeons 
on  it,  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage,  especially  to  the  pass  examination, 
where  the  services  of  every  member  of  the  whole  court  would  be  available  ; 
instead  of  as  now,  when  nearly  one-half  of  the  examiners  are  utterly  incapable 
of  rendering  the  slightest  assistance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very  great  difficulty 
of  fixing  the  date  of  the  examinations  to  suit  the  medical  examiners. 

Yours  truly, 

Thomas  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S. 


MALFORMATION  OF  PENIS. 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  the  following  account  of  a  case  of  malformation 
of  the  penis  of  a  mule,  that  came  under  my  observation  while  attending  the 
“Demalie”  Cattle  Fair  at  “Umritsur”  in  October  last.  The  animal  in  question 
was  a  three-year-old  native  mule,  about  thirteen  hands  high,  and  my 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  by  an  artillery  officer  who  was  purchasing 
mules  for  one  of  the  mountain  batteries.  The  penis  was  protruded  from  the 
sheath  for  about  five  inches,  and  was  bent  in  a  direction  backwards  on  itself 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  the  urine  when  voided  was 
discharged  between  the  hocks.  The  animal  did  not  seem  to  suffer  the 
slightest  inconvenience,  and  the  owner,  a  “  Yat  Sikh/5  who  informed  me  that 
the  malformation  was  congenital,  appeared  to  expect  as  large  a  price  as  for 
any  of  the  others  that  he  had  with  him.  Trusting  that  this  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  your  readers,  I  remain,  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Joshua  A.  Nunn,  A.V.D. 

Rawal  Pindee,  Punjab,  December  i$tk}  1881. 


A  REITERATION. 

In  our  English  contemporary  for  February,  Professor  Williams  denies  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  that  he  threatened  the  Council  with  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  theHighland  Society  to  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’-Bill.  The  statement, 
nevertheless,  is  perfectly  correct.  At  the  meeting  of  Council  at  which  the 
pupilage  by-law  was  discussed,  he  said,  in  effect,  that  “he  would  get  the  High- 
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land  Society  to  oppose  the  Bill,  if  the  Council  insisted  on  imposing  a  pupilage 
on  candidates  for  the  diploma.”  Two  other  facts  are  equally  patent  :  the 
Council  passed  the  by-law  as  to  pupilage,  and  the  Highland  Society  opposed 
the  Bill.  The  reference  to  this  incident  was  not  only  warranted  and 
justifiable,  but,  for  certain  reasons,  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  therefore  a 
duty. 


MORBID  SPECIMENS. 

We  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  veterinary  surgeons  will  forward  any 
interesting  morbid  specimens  they  may  meet  with,  to  the  Brown  Institution, 
Wandsworth  Road,  London. 

Dr.  Klein  is  now  pursuing  investigations  in  regard  to  Anthrax,  and  is 
particularly  desirous  of  obtaining  portions  of  diseased  organs — as  the  spleen 
— from  the  bodies  of  animals  which  have  been  affected  with  that  disease. 
As  these  investigations  are  of  great  moment,  we  are  sure  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  will  gladly  assist  in  promoting  them. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  number  of  communications  are  unavoidably  held  over  until  next  month. 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  H.  Rossignol,  Melun,  France;  T. 
Greaves,  Manchester;  R.  W.  Burke,  A.V.D.,  Woolwich  ;  T.  W.  C.  Toop,  Knares- 
borough  ;  E.  Decroix,  Paris  ;  J.  H.  Steel,  A.V.D.,  India ;  J.  Mills,  A.V.D.,  India; 
[.  A.  Nunn,  A.V.D.,  India;  H.  Toussaint,  Toulouse;  J.  J.  Sperring,  Dublin; 
A.  Broad,  London;  “Nil  Desperandum  ”  ;  R.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh  ;  T.  Fraser, 
Newbury;  G.  Tegg  and  Son,  London;  J.  J.  Meyrick,  A.V.D.,  Woolwich;  A. 
Sievwright,  Aboyne;  A.  E.  Macgillivray,  Banff;  J.  D.  Overed,  Blofield  ;  G.  C.  Hill, 
Glasgow  ;  M.  Hedley,  Darlington  ;  M.  J.  Treacy,  Lancaster,  P.A.,  U.S.A. 


Books  and  Pamphlets:  A.  Lydtin,  JVlittheilungen  uber  das  badische  Veterin- 
arwesen  in  dem  Jahren  1874  bis  1880;  A.  Zundel ,  Les  Dangers  de  la  Trichinose  ; 
H.  Bouley,  Le  Progres  en  Medecine  par  1’ Experimentation ;  J.  W.  Schiitz ,  Die 
genuine  Lungenentzundung  der  Pferde;  G.  W.  Sjostedt ,  Handbok  i  Forlossningskon- 
sten  for  Veterinarer,  och  Uppfodare  af  Husdjur  ;  Bulletin  de  la  Socibte  Centrale  de 
Med.  Veterinaire  ;  Transactions  of  the  International  Medical  Congress  ;  Proceedings 
of  the  British  National  Veterinary  Congress. 


Journals,  ETC.  :  Australian  Veterinary  Journal;  American  Veterinary  Review  ; 
Revue  Veterinaire;  7 he  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  Annales 
de  Med .  Veterinaire ;  Journal  op  Medicine  and  Dosimetric  Therapeutics ;  La 
Clinica  Veterinaria  ;  Wo chens chrift  fiir  Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht ;  La  Presse 
Veterinaire ;  V Echo  Veterinaire ;  Archives  Veterinaire ;  Journal  de  Medecine 
Veterinaire  et  de  Zootechnie  ;  Der  Thierarzt ;  Breeders ’  Gazette ;  Field ;  Lancet ; 
Recueil  de  Med.  Veterinaire ;  Pen  and  Ploiv ;  Repertorium  der  Thierheilkunde ; 
American  Live  Stock  Journal ;  Rledical  Press  and  Circular ;  Live  Stock  Journal ; 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette  ;  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal . 


Newspapers:  Freeman's  Journal ;  Syracuse  Evening  Lit?  aid ;  Glasgow  Neuss  ; 
Armagh  Guardian  ;  Nottingham  Dady  Guardian  ;  Irish  Sportsman  ;  Irish  Farmer's 
Gazette  ;  Eastern  Daily  Press. 
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GLANDERS  IN  HORSE  AND  MAN:  EXTRAOR¬ 
DINARY  PERIOD  OF  LATENCY,  AND  THE 
STRIKING  SIMILARITY  IN  THE  SYMPTOMS  OF 
EACH. 

BY  EDWARD  LYNE  DIXSON,  M.R.C.V.S.,  MARGATE,  KENT. 

The  following  account  which  I  am  about  to  give,  is  so  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  that  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  not  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  space  in  the  Journal. 

At  a  neighbouring  town  near  here  (Ramsgate),  a  small  job- 
master  and  livery-stable  keeper,  the  owner  of  five  horses,  had  a 
certain  horse  belongingto  a  doctor  in  the  town  standing  at  livery  in 
his  stables.  On  October  7th  last  I  was  requested  by  the  doctor  to 
examine  his  horse  as  to  its  immunity  from  Glanders.  He  stated 
he  had  had  the  horse  about  two  months,  and  it  had  always  had 
a  discharge  from  both  nostrils  ever  since  he  had  purchased  it 
(August  5th).  He  likewise  stated  that  the  livery-stable  keeper 
(Mr.  Z.  C.)  was  anxious  about  his  own  horses,  on  account  of 
the  discharge,  he  being  suspicious.  I  examined  the  animal  (a 
chestnut  gelding)  and  found  a  purulent  discharge  escaping  from 
both  nostrils,  associated  with  a  sympathetic  enlargement  of  the 
submaxillary  lymphatic  glands.  There  were  no  specific  indications 
of  Glanders  whatever,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  doctor,  there  being 
no  sign  of  ulceration  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  or  any  other 
of  those  objective  symptoms  which  you  would  find  in  that  most 
direful  malady.  Besides,  there  having  been  a  total  absence  of 
Glanders  in  this  district  for  some  years  past  made  me  look  upon 
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the  case  even  with  less  suspicion,  perhaps,  than  I  should  other¬ 
wise  have  done ;  but,  as  I  stated,  there  being  no  indicative 
symptoms  of  Glanders,  I  diagnosed  the  case  as  one  of  chronic 
Catarrh  or  Nasal  Gleet,  and  at  the  request  of  the  doctor  treated 
the  case  from  October  7th  till  the  12th,  by  dressing  the  glands  with 
Hydragyrum  biniodide,  syringing  out  the  nasal  passages  and 
giving  injections  of  Iodoform,  at  the  same  time  administering  01. 
lini.  in  conjunction  with  stimulants  and  mineral  astringents.  On 
the  1 2th,  the  horse  showing  no  improvement,  I  advised  the  doctor 
to  get  rid  of  him  and  discontinued  treatment. 

We  now  pass  from  the  12th  to  the  19th  of  October,  when  one 
of  Z.  C/s  horses  (a  grey  gelding)  had  a  staring  coat,  and  exhibited 
symptoms  of  Catarrh,  there  being  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
enlarged  submaxillary  glands,  associated  with  cough,.  I  may  here 
state  that,  in  treating  the  doctor’s  horse,  I  cautioned  the  men  not  to 
use  the  same  stable  appliances  to  Z.  C.’s  horses,  and  I  fully  believe 
my  injunctions  were  strictly  carried  out.  Having  attended  Z. 
C.’s  horses  previous  to  the  admittance  of  the  doctor’s  horse,  and 
never  having  had  any  illness  amongst  them  before,  I  looked 
upon  this,  to  say  the  least  as  suspicious  ;  therefore,  immediately 
Z.  C.’s  grey  horse  presented  these  symptoms  the  doctor’s  horse 
was  removed  at  once  into  another  stable,  which  I  believe  was 
isolated,  but  as  I  had  discontinued  the  treatment  I  did  not  see  it 
in  the  fresh  stable.  It  was  removed  on  October  19th,  the  same 
day  that  the  grey  horse  presented  the  above  symptoms.  I  attended 
the  grey  horse  from  the  19th  to  the  26th  of  October,  and  like¬ 
wise  a  bay  mare,  also  the  property  of  Z.  C.  which  stood  in  the 
next  stall.  They  both  presented  similar  symptoms  and  were 
both  treated  alike.  On  the  26th  the  symptoms  disappearing  and 
the  animals  being  convalescent,  I  discontinued  my  visits,  but  was 
again  called  in  about  a  month  later — on  November  19th,  to  see  the 
same  grey  horse  and  bay  mare.  They  presented  similar 
symptoms  as  before,  and  I  left  some  balls  for  them  and  continued 
my  visits  up  to  November  30th,  when  both  horses  seemed 
once  more  to  have  regained  their  usual  health  and  strength, 
and  I  had  no  occasion  to  call  again  until  the  beginning  of 
February  of  the  present  year,  when  I  was  once  more  requested 
to  attend. 
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But  I  must  leave  Z.  C.,  his  horses  and  stables,  for  one 
moment,  and  refer  to  the  doctor’s  horse.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  I  stated  that  his  horse  was  removed  from  Z.  C Is  stables, 
on  October  19th,  after  having  been  in  them  exactly  a  fortnight, 
viz.,  from  October  5th.  After  its  removal  I  saw  nothing  of 
the  horse  until  December  17th,  when  the  doctor  again  sent  for 
me.  He  said  he  had  had  the  horse  in  full  work  ever  since 
I  last  saw  him,  and  the  discharge  appeared  to  have  increased  : 
but  upon  examination  he  seemed  about  in  the  same  condition  as 
he  was  two  months  previous.  I  again  advised  the  doctor  to  get  rid 
of  him,  and  re-assuring  him  that  there  were  at  present  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  Glanders ;  although  what  had  transpired  in  Z.  C.’s  stable 
since  his  horse’s  removal,  made  the  case  look  somewhat  sus¬ 
picious.  Acting  upon  my  advice  he  eventually  parted  with  the 
horse  about  a  month  after  this  interview,  selling  him,  on  January 
17th,  to  a  Mr.  J.  of  this  town.  I  saw  it  after  it  had  passed  into 
Mr.  J.’s  hands  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  it  still  appeared  in 
about  the  same  condition,  until  one  morning,  January  30th  (or 
just  twelve  days  after  the  purchase  from  the  doctor),  when  he, 
Mr.  J., brought  the  horse  down  to  me,  where  I  saw  it  in  company 
with  my  partner,  Mr.  Bentley,  and  we  found  it  badly  glandered 
and  farcied.  Consequently,  the  horse  had  a  nasal  discharge 
and  enlarged  submaxillary  gland  from  the  time  the  doctor  pur¬ 
chased  it,  August  5th,  but  showing  no  specific  sign  of  Glanders 
until  this  date,  a  period  of  nearly  six  months’  duration.  Is  it 
possible  that  Glanders  was  latent  during  the  whole  of  this  period? 
The  horse  was  condemned  at  once.  I  went  to  Ramsgate  to  see 
Z.  C.  that  morning  and  told  him  what  had  occurred,  and  that  I 
wished  to  examine  his  horses.  He  remarked  that  they  had  been 
in  very  good  health  since  I  attended  them  last  November,  and 
that  he  had  had  no  occasion  to  give  them  any  medicine  since  the 
balls  I  left  at  that  period.  I  then  proceeded  to  examine  them;  the 
grey  horse  had  a  discharge  and  tumefied  gland,  but  he  said  that 
had  only  lately  come  on  again.  I  said  that  the  livery  horse 
having  ultimately  died  of  Glanders  made  this  case  look  suspicious, 
and  I  advised  him  to  separate  it  from  the  rest;  but,  beyond  dress¬ 
ing  the  gland  with  mercurial  ointment  and  steaming  the  nostrils, 
no  medicinal  treatment  was  had  recourse  to,  I  continued  this 
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treatment  until  February  13th,  when  on  arriving  in  Ramsgate  I 
was  informed  Z.  C.  was  not  well.  This  was  on  Monday.  After 
this  I  saw  the  horse  every  day,  and  went  to  Z.  C.’s  house  after¬ 
wards  to  report  to  him  about  the  horse.  He  himself  complained 
of  thoracic  pain  on  the  right  side.  I  met  his  doctor  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  and  we  both  believed  him  to  be  suffering  from 
Pleurisy,  and  the  usual  counter  irritant  treatment  was  adopted. 
On  Wednesday,  February  22nd,  I  found  the  grey  horse  badly 
glandered,  the  Schneiderian  membrane  being  ulcerated  to  a  large 
degree.  I  condemned  the  horse,  and  had  to  break  the  news  to 
the  poor  fellow,  who  was  propped  up  in  bed  with  pillows.  He 
seemed  very  weak  and  low,  the  pains  in  his  side,  however^ 
having  left  him.  Two  days  after  this,  Friday,  February  24th, 
I  again  went  to  Ramsgate,  thinking  it  advisable  to  keep  my  eye  on 
the  bay  mare.  She  looked  suspicious,  and  again  I  went  up  into 
the  sick  man’s  room,  but  this  time  to  see  a  different  sight  and  to 
behold  a  spectacle  sickening  to  contemplate.  He  was  in  a 
sitting  posture  in  bed,  and  directly  I  entered  the  room  I  per¬ 
ceived  a  slight  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  of  the  right  eye,  a 
shiny,  tense,  red  condition  of  the  right  cheek,  with  a  pit-like 
ulcer  on  the  prominent  part  of  the  cheek-bone ;  there  was  also 
a  similar  ulcer  (which  I  at  once  recognised  as  a  glander  ulcer) 
on  the  left  side  of  the  septum  nasi.  He  drew  my  attention  to 
the  swollen  condition  of  his  face,  and  said  he  thought  he  must 
have  got  Neuralgia  or  caught  a  cold.  I  could  not  summon  up 
sufficient  courage  to  communicate  my  suspicions  either  to  him¬ 
self  or  wife.  I  went  next  day,  Saturday  ;  there  was  intense 
tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  of  both  eyes,  so  much  so  that  the  poor 
fellow  could  hardly  see.  I  also  noticed  more  ulcers,  and  a  few. 
pustules  on  the  forehead,  and  the  nose  and  nasal  passages  were 
commencing  to  swell  rapidly.  I  then  asked  the  wife  what  the 
doctor  had  said.  She  said,  “  The  doctor  says  it  is  blood-poison¬ 
ing.”  I  asked  her  whether  he  was  aware  her  husband  had  had 
Glanders  in  his  stable.  She  answered  in  the  negative.  I  then  had 
the  painful  duty  of  communicating  to  her  that  her  husband  was 
undoubtedly  glandered,  and  that  I  should  like  to  meet  their 
doctor.  I  wrote  to  him,  and  we  met ;  subsequently  all  the  doctors 
in  Ramsgate  saw  him.  I  called  again  on  Monday  and  Tuesday; 
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the  poor  fellow  died  in  fearful  agony  on  Wednesday,  March  1st. 
The  symptoms  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  were  most 
appalling.  The  head  and  face  wrere  swollen  to  an  enormous 
extent — in  fact,  almost  to  twice  their  natural  size,  the  cheeks  and 
forehead  being  tumefied  to  such  a  degree  that  they  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other,  totally  closing  the  eyelid,  so  that  vision  was 
perfectly  impossible.  On  the  Tuesday  he  became  quite  uncon¬ 
scious,  talking  about  horses  the  whole  time.  The  nasal  passages 
were  so  swollen  that  each  orifice  looked  almost  as  large  as  the 
mouth  of  a  wine  bottle,  they  being  blocked  by  a  mucus  and 
purulent  discharge,  which  was  continually  running  down  under 
his  chin.  The  function  of  respiration  was  entirely  carried  on 
through  the  mouth.  The  septum  nasi  was  extensively  ulcerated 
on  each  side.  There  were  numerous  pustules  over  the  neck  and 
face,  and  a  conglomeration  of  ulcers  under  the  right  eye. 
Pustules  and  chancrous  ulcers  broke  out  at  the  last  right  along 
the  course  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  extremities,  and  the  side  of 
the  chest,  where  the  mustard  was  applied  at  the  commencement 
of  his  illness,  became  gangrenous  and  ulcerated.  Never  could  I 
have  pictured  so  pitiable  and  loathsome  a  sight.  To  conclude  the 
calamitous  event,  Glanders  became  visibly  marked  in  the  bay 
mare  on  the  very  day  the  poor  fellow  died,  and  she  was  con¬ 
demned  and  shot  at  once.  The  three  remaining  horses  of  Z.  C/s 
are  under  lock  and  key  by  the  police  authorities,  and  are  to  be 
under  quarantine  for  one  month  ;  but  after  these  cases  how  is  it 
possible  to  specify  any  particular  length  of  time,  when  the  disease 
will  exist  so  long  dormant  and  exhibit  such  a  long  period  of 
latency  as  in  these  cases  ?  for  the  deductions  I  draw  are  as 
follows  : — 

Firstly,  that  the  doctor’s  horse  must  have  been  glandered  in 
October  when  in  Z.  C/s  stable,  although  there  were  no  specific 
symptoms  of  the  disease  until  Jan.  30th,  when  it  was  destroyed  ; 
and,  further,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  must  have  been  latent 
Glanders  at  the  time  the  doctor  bought  the  horse  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  August,  thus  showing  an  extraordinary  period  of 
latency  of  six  months. 

Secondly,  that  Glanders  is  transmissible  from  one  animal  to 
another  when  that  disease  is  latent  in  the  system,  and  before 
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there  are  any  outward  visible  signs,  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
the  disease. 

Thirdly,  the  incredible  length  of  time  that  latent  Glanders 
existed  in  the  man.  He  gave  no  medicine  after  the  balls  I  left 
at  the  latter  end  of  November,  to  either  the  grey  horse  or  bay 
mare,  at  which  time  one  of  his  men  distinctly  remembers  him 
scratching  his  hand  in  giving  a  ball  to  the  grey  ;  consequently, 
he  was  inoculated  when  the  disease  was  latent  in  the  horse,  and 
showed  no  symptoms  of  Glanders  himself  till  three  months,  as 
near  as  possible,  after  that  inoculation. 

I  trust  this,  if  of  sufficient  interest,  will  elicit  opinions  and 
communications  on  this  most  important  subject  from  men  who 
have  had  more  experience  than  myself,  and  who  are  better  able 
to  judge  whether  such  a  long  and  incredible  period  of  latency  is 
possible  in  man  or  the  lower  animals,  as  appears  to  have  existed 
in  the  cases  I  have  recorded. 


ABNORMAL  DENTITION.  PROCIDENTIA  RECTI. 
TUBERCULAR  STOMATITIS.  FCETAL  TUBER¬ 
CULOSIS. 

BY  A.  E.  MACGILLIVRAY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  BANFF,  N.B. 

I.  Abnormal  or  Deficient  Dentition. — Within  the  last  six 
months  I  have  met  with  three  very  interesting  cases  of  this  sort. 
The  first  case  occurred  in  September  last,  in  a  heavy  bay  cart¬ 
horse,  four  years  old.  He  was  brought  to  me  late  one  night  to 
have  two  of  his  “  milk  teeth  ”  (deciduous  incisors)  taken  off.  On 
examination  I  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  the  deciduous 
pincer  and  the  intermediate  incisor  of  the  near  side  of  the  lower 
jaw  were  still  in  situy  and  that  there  was  no  sign  of  any  perma¬ 
nent  incisor  to  occupy  their  place.  I  remonstrated  about  re¬ 
moving  these  abnormally  present  deciduous  teeth  ;  but  the  owner 
said  the  horse  had  been  sold  that  day,  and  the  purchaser  had 
positively  ordered  their  removal  that  night.  I  accordingly  took 
them  off. 

A  week  after  I  found  no  signs  of  the  looked-for  permanent 
incisors  ;  and  three  weeks  after,  as  there  was  still  no  appearance 
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of  “  horse  teeth,”  as  the  purchaser  called  them,  he  refused  to^take 
delivery  of  the  horse  1  The  breeder  consulted  his  law  agent,  who 
gave  his  opinion  that,  as  only  the  owner  and  his  son  heard 
the  purchaser’s  order  to  have  the  two  teeth  removed,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  let  the  sale  lapse. 

Ultimately,  about  two  months  after,  the  horse  was  sold  to 
another  party  for  the  same  money  as  to  the  first  purchaser. 
No  permanent  pincer  and  intermediate  incisor,  however,  had 
appeared. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  a  horse,  three  years  and  seven 
months  old.  In  this  instance  the  off-side  deciduous  pincer  in  the 
upper  jaw  still  remained  ;  and,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  inter¬ 
fering  with  mastication,  I  was  ordered  three  months  ago  to  take 
it  off.  I  did  so,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  permanent  pin¬ 
cer  has  taken  its  place,  nor  ever  will,  in  my  opinion.  About 
three  weeks  ago  I  was  again  asked  to  attend  this  horse,  and  re¬ 
move  the  deciduous  intermediate  incisors.  On  attending,  how¬ 
ever,  I  only  removed  the  near-side  deciduous  intermediates,  as  I 
saw  no  appearance  of  permanent  intermediates  on  the  off  side. 
At  the  present  date  the  near-side  permanent  intermediates  are 
well  up,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  such,  either 
above  or  below,  for  the  off  side. 

The  third  case  occurred  about  three  weeks  ago,  in  a  two  years 
old  pure  short-horn  bull.  On  examination,  I  found  that  the  two 
pincers  and  the  first  intermediates  had  all  been  shed,  but  that 
only  one  permanent  incisor,  the  near-side  pincer,  had  come  to 
light :  it  was  well  up.  On  calling  again,  a  fortnight  after,  about 
a  week  ago,  I  found  no  sign  of  a  permanent  pincer  for  the  off 
side,  and  no  near-side  first  intermediate,  but  the  off-side  first  in¬ 
termediate  was  well  up.  So  that  this  bull  shows  a  deficiency  of 
two  permanent  incisors,  namely,  the  off-side  pincer  and  near¬ 
side  first  intermediate.  I  saw  him  again  yesterday,  and  foufid 
these  two  permanents  still  absent. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  such  cases  are  often  met  with 
by  other  members  of  the  profession,  as  with  myself  they  are  quite 
the  reverse. 

2.  Procidentia  Recti  in  Swine . — Among  a  certain  class  of  the 
veterinary  profession  the  idea  of  porcine  practice  may  be  scouted, 
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and  even  considered  infra  dig.,  and  in  general  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  one  would  rather  be  without  than  with  this  class  of 
patients  ;  but  the  exigencies  of  country  practice  must  be  grappled 
with,  and  so  it  happens  that  even  in  a  “  pig  patient  ”  we  may  at 
times  save  a  valuable  life. 

Prolapsus  recti  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  young  pigs,  and, 
paradoxical  though  it  may  appear,  is  generally  either  the  result 
of  diarrhoea  or  constipation.  I  have  also  met  with  it  in  aged 
swine,  and  will  at  present  relate  one  such  case,  and  at  the  same 
time  note  a  rather  curious  instance  in  a  young  pig. 

About  a  month  ago  I  was  asked  to  see  a  sow  whose  “  bed  ” 
was  said  to  be  coming  down — not  at  all  an  unusual  occurrence. 
On  attending,  however,  and  examining  the  sow,  I  found  it  was  a 
protrusion  of  the  rectum,  and  not  the  uterus,  with  which  I  had  to 
deal.  The  greater  part  of  the  rectum  was  outside,  was  much 
swollen,  infdtrated,  and  unfortunately  severely  torn  in  two 
places.  A  considerable  amount  of  haemorrhage  had  taken  place 
from  the  torn  parts.  Having  with  great  difficulty  secured  my 
patient  in  a  proper  and  convenient  position,  I  thoroughly  bathed 
the  protruded  rectum  with  warm  water  and  soap.  I  then  re¬ 
duced  the  prolapsus ;  and,  finally,  I  inserted  two  strong  metallic 
sutures  across  the  dual  opening,  thus  completely  preventing  a 
relapse  of  the  procidentia.  The  sutures  were  extracted  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  recurrence  took  place. 

In  the  young  pig  (two  months  old)  the  prolapsus  had  been 
present  for  about  ten  days,  the  protruded  part  of  the  rectum 
being  quite  hard,  ragged,  and  inflamed  ;  there  was  also  alrpost 
continual  tenesmus.  In  this  case,  before  operating,  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  my  patient  isolated  and  kept  without  food  for 
twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  or  about  thirty 
hours,  I  found  that  the  prolapsus  had  almost  disappeared  inside 
— a  fact  which  seems  to  me  to  point  to  over-feeding  as  a  chief 
cause  of  procidentia  in  young  pigs.  I  inserted  a  couple  of  me¬ 
tallic  sutures  as  in  the  former  case,  and  restricted  the  diet  to  thin 
milk  gruel.  Twenty-four  hours  after,  the  sutures  were  withdrawn, 
and  complete  recovery  ensued. 

In  all  cases  of  prolapsus  recti,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
smear  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  with  carbolized 
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Ung.  Zinc.  Oxid.,  which  alike  soothes  and  heals  the  irritated 
parts. 

3.  Foiir  Cases  of  Tubercitlar  Stomatitis . — Within  the  last  four 
or  five  weeks  I  have  met  with  four  instances  of  this  peculiar  af¬ 
fection  of  the  mouth  in  cattle.  In  the  first  case,  a  calf,  the  dis¬ 
eased  deposit  took  place  in  the  palate,  “  roof  of  the  mouth  ”  as 
the  owner  called  it.  The  treatment  successfully  adopted  was 
simply  repeated  dressings  with  Ferri  Sulph.,  commonly  called 
copperas. 

The  second  case  also  occurred  in  a  young  calf ;  it  was  a  twin, 
and  was  removed  from  its  mother  to  a  neighbouring  farm  to  be 
suckled  by  another  cow.  About  four  weeks  afterwards  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  ropy  saliva  began  to  dribble  from  its  mouth  ;  this  led 
to  an  examination  of  the  latter,  when  a  pretty  large,  yellow, 
cheesy  deposit  was  found  about  the  middle  third  of  the  tongue, 
inclining  to  the  off  side.  My  attention  was  immediately  requested, 
and  I  ordered  the  deposit  to  be  well  scraped  out,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  sore  to  be  repeatedly  dressed  with  a  very  strong  solution 
of  Cupri  Sulph.  and  Acid.  Carbolic.  Recovery  quickly  ensued. 

The  third  instance  happened  in  the  cow  which  was  suckling 
the  above  calf ;  and  in  her  the  diseased  deposit  also  took  place 
about  the  middle  third  of  the  tongue,  but  inclining  to  the  near 
side.  The  same  treatment  was  adopted  as  in  the  calf,  and  is 
likely  to  be  successful.  Query  :  Did  this  cow  contract  the 
disease  from  the  calf  through  the  medium  of  the  ropy  saliva 
which  was  continually  dribbling  from  the  call’s  mouth  ? 

The  fourth  case  occurred  two  days  ago,  in  a  ten  months  old 
stirk.  The  diseased  deposit  was  about  the  roots  of  the  incisor 
teeth,  with  swelling  of  the  lower  lip,  etc.  I  scraped  away  all 
diseased  material,  leaving  a  red,  raw,  ulcerous-lookingsore  behind, 
which  I  ordered  to  be  dressed  twice  a  day  with  the  copper  and 
carbolic  lotion  as  above. 

At  the  farm  where  the  calf  and  the  cow  were  affected,  I  have  had 
cases  of  the  same  disease  before  ;  and  Tuberculosis,  although  not 
rife,  has  now  and  again  manifested  itself  in  the  same  stock.  The 
latter  disease  has  also  occurred  at  both  the  farms  where  the 
other  two  cases  (in  a  calf  and  a  stirk)  of  Tubercular  Stomatitis 
appeared.  I  offer  no  other  comments  on  these  cases. 
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4.  Tubercle  in  a  Five  Months  Foetus. — On  the  26th  December 
last  I  attended  at  the  slaughtering  of  a  two  years  old  quey, 
nearly  five  months  gone  with  calf.  Owing  to  tubercular  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  parotids,  and  signs  of  incipient  pulmonary  Tubercu¬ 
losis,  I  considered  it  advisable,  as  the  quey  was  in  prime  con¬ 
dition,  to  have  her  slaughtered.  I  found  very  extensive 
tubercular  deposits  in  the  parotid  glands,  and  the  same  disease 
well  developed  in  one  lung.  I  took  the  foetus  home  with  me  for 
more  particular  examination  than  could  be  had  in  a  public 
slaughter-house,  but  the  only  abnormality  I  observed  was  a  few 
tubercles  in  the  liver.  I  searched  minutely  all  the  other  glands  and 
lungs  for  tubercle,  but  found  none.  The  presence  of  the  tubercles 
in  the  liver,  and  nowhere  else,  is  easily  explained  by  the  promi¬ 
nent  position  occupied  by  the  liver  during  foetal  life.  The  other 
glands  and  lungs  are,  in  that  stage  of  existence,  only  of  com¬ 
paratively  secondary  importance. 


RABIES. 

BY  HAROLD  LEENEY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ETC,  BRIGHTON. 

In  offering  a  few  remarks  upon  this  subject,  I  feel  a  certain 
amount  of  diffidence,  since  it  has  been  so  ably  and  so  often 
treated  of,  and  especially  by  the  editor  of  this  Journal.  His 
request  that  I  should  say  something  about  it,  is  therefore  my 
excuse. 

During  the  past  five  months  the  extraordinary  number  of 
thirty-five  cases  of  undoubted  Rabies  has  occurred  in  my  prac¬ 
tice,  besides  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood  which  I  have  not 
seen,  and  therefore  offer  no  opinion  upon. 

The  previous  four  years  only  afforded  three  cases,  but  such  a 
number  would,  of  course,  be  sufficient  to  propagate  the  malady, 
and  account  for  a  sudden  increase  of  it  at  this  time,  by  which  I 
mean  the  last  few  months ;  and  I  mention  this  for  the  reason 
that,  when  cases  crop  up  all  around,  one  is  led  to  think  that 
Rabies  may  arise  de  novo ,  and  this  opinion  meets  with  much 
confirmation  from  the  circumstances  of  individual  cases  in 
which  the  owners — conscientiously,  no  doubt — think  that  they 
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are  able  positively  to  swear  that  their  dogs  have  never  been 
bitten,  or,  indeed,  ever  out  of  their  sight,  one  of  the  chief 
dangers  to  the  owner  oftentimes  being  his  incredulity  as  to  the 
real  condition  of  his  dog. 

I  regret  to  say  I  have  not  kept  a  strict  account  of  these  cases, 
but  I  propose  only  to  speak  of  the  difference  in  their  manifesta¬ 
tion. 

The  majority  by  far  were  only  brought  to  me  when  the 
mouth  had  been  kept  partially  open  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
owner  had  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  find  some  foreign  body  in 
the  throat,  and  at  last  sought  my  assistance  to  remove  it.  In 
only  two  cases  was  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  suspected,  and 
one  belonged  to  a  surgeon,  the  other  to  a  breeder. 

Nearly  every  case  differed  in  some  respects,  but  three  only  did 
not  drop  the  jaw,  and  every  one  of  the  whole  thirty-five  were 
able,  and  did,  give  vent  to  that  peculiar  howl  so  well  described 
in  the  “Witch’s  frolic5’: — 

“  It  is  not  a  bark,  loud,  open,  and  free, 

As  an  honest  old  watch -dog’s  bark  should  be  ; 

It  is  not  a  yelp,  it  is  not  a  growl, 

But  a  something  between  a  whine  and  a  howl.” 

Although  their  mouths  appeared  fixed  half-open,  they  were 
one  and  all  able  to  close  them,  except  during  the  last  stage, 
when  general  paralysis  supervened. 

The  tendency  to  bite  at  some  period  was  present  in  about 
one-third  of  the  number,  and -was  as  often  a  first  symptom  as  a 
later  one — seeming,  in  some  cases,  to  be  only  the  natural  iras¬ 
cibility  and  snappishness  so  often  displayed  in  dyspeptic  old 
house-dogs  if  disturbed  from  their  senile  reveries  ;  but  this 
increasing  snappishness  leading  the  owners  to  think  them  not 
well. 

In  the  case  of  a  collie  belonging  to  a  friend,  I  was  twice  con¬ 
sulted,  but  could  see  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  ill  health,  or  a 
departure  from  normal  functions.  He  ate,  drank,  and  slept 
well,  but  would  snap  at  any  one  who  passed  on  the  hearthrug, 
unless  they  did  so  in  a  particular  manner,  suited,  as  I  suppose, 
to  his  ideas.  This  dog  followed  his  owner  in  my  dog-cart  all  one 
afternoon,  and  showed  all  that  boisterous  mirth  the  breed  are  so 
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capable  of  demonstrating — barking,  racing,  and  appearing  to  take 
the  greatest  pleasure  ;  but  having  been  informed  of  his  snappish¬ 
ness,  he  was  shut  in  my  kennels  that  night  for  moral  satisfaction  to 
the  owner  and  myself.  The  next  day  the  mouth  was  apparently 
fixed  open  ;  the  eyes  had  that  peculiar  livid  appearance,  the 
tongue  swollen  and  purple,  and  the  woodwork  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  rapidly  undergoing  demolition.  Thinking  the  gnawing 
had  been  done  previously  to  the  dropping  of  the  jaw,  I  watched 
this  animal,  and  saw  him  again  and  again  gnaw  the  woodwork. 
This,  and  many  cases  since,  have  led  me  to  question  the  existence 
of  a  “  dumb-madness  ”  at  all,  for  when  kept  alive  and  watched, 
as  I  have  before  intimated,  every  one  made  this  sound  ;  they  all 
could  close  the  mouth  ;  they  all  but  three  did  keep  it  open  when 
once  they  had  begun  the  habit.  The  reason  of  the  mouth  being 
open  appears,  from  my  observations  of  these  cases,  to  be  solely 
due  to  the  swollen  condition  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  and  not 
from  any  paralysis  of  the  jaw  assignable  to  pressure  at  the  origin 
of  the  nerves  supplying  its  muscles. 

I  am  particular  to  state  that  all  these  dogs  could  and  did  howl, 
although  they  had  what  is  called  the  “  dumb  ”  form,  and  should,- 
according  to  Professor  Williams,  be  “  unable  to  bark  or  howl.” 

Thirst  was  not  an  invariable  accompaniment,  if  this  may  be 
assumed  from  the  fact  that  some  did  not  make  any  effort  to 
drink.  The  absence  of  anything  like  a  morbid  appetite  was 
remarkable  in  several  instances.  In  the  case  of  a  fox  terrier 
belonging  to  a  veterinary  student,  nothing  was  observed  (and 
the  gentleman  in  question  is  a  good  observer)  but  a  little  huski¬ 
ness,  leading  to  the  supposition  that  there  was  ordinary  sore- 
throat,  until  Tuesday  last(February  22nd),  when  his  jaw  dropped, 
and  he  gave  vent  to  the  peculiar  howl  of  rabies.  The  day  before 
this  dog  had  lain  upon  the  floor  in  a  room  with  me  for  a  whole 
hour.  He  refused  water  placed  by  his  side. 

In  seven  cases  vomiting  took  place,  and  these  animals  lived 
longer  than  the  others. 

In  publishing  the  foregoing,  I  do  not  wish  to  question  the 
more-carefully  tabulated  results  of  other  and  better  writers, 
but  I  wish  especially  to  ask  my  professional  brethren  to  be  more 
than  ever  guarded  in  handling  dogs  for  the  first  time,  since  I 
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have  run  so  much  risk  in  handling  animals  without  any 
symptoms  whatever  of  disease,  but  afterwards  learnt  their  con¬ 
dition.  Nothing  has  been  said  in  many  cases  to  give  one  a 
clue  as  to  the  malady,  or  what  to  expect  upon  arriving  at  a 
“  case  ;  ”  and  questions,  as  we  all  know,  are  generally  answered  in 
the  manner  the  servants — and  too  often  our  clients — think  we 
want  them  answered.  Twice  I  have  been  called  to  large  dogs, 
who  have  jumped  up  on  me,  uncertain  whether  to  give  a 
caress  or  a  snap,  and  if  this  is  not  likely  to  establish  a  “  funk,” 
and  increase  the  danger,  I  don’t  know  what  is.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  add  that  besides  one  death  from  Hydrophobia 
already  reported,  four  other  persons  have  already  been  bitten 
to  my  knowledge. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  the  foregoing  cases  of  Rabies 
was  not,  of  course,  explainable  in  the  great  majority,  but  in  two 
cases  it  was  proved  to  be  only  two  days,  and  in  another  only  five 
days. 

Of  the  first  ten  or  twelve  cases,  I  sent  three  for  post-mortem 
examination,  and  one  alive  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
Professor  Robertson  confirming  my  diagnosis. 


EPIZOOTIC  GASTRO-ENTERIC  FEVER. 

BY  L.  BUTTERS,  M.R.C.V.S.,  LIVERPOOL. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year,  and  up  to  the  present  date,  the 
horses  of  this  and  several  other  large  towns  in  the  district  have 
been  attacked  by  what  I  will  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  a 
very  severe  form  of  Influenza  Fever ;  and  as  many  of  the  cases 
which  proved  fatal  presented  post-mortem  appearances  which  I 
have  never  seen  described  by  veterinary  writers,  perhaps  a  short 
account  of  the  symptoms,  etc.,  as  I  have  observed  them  would  be 
of  some  interest  to  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal.  The 
designation  of  Influenza  Fever  is  rather  a  vague  title,  as  the 
affection  partakes  more  of  a  gastric  or  typhoid  nature,  and  I 
have  accordingly  attempted  to  give  it  a  name  as  above.  It  has 
been  called  by  the  public  generally  and  by  the  newspapers, 
“  Pink-eye,”  or  the  “American  Disease.”  Amongst  our  stud  of 
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about  2,100  horses,  about  200  have  been  affected,  a  large 
number  of  these  being  new,  unseasoned  horses,  and  in  them  the 
symptoms  were  more  severe.  The  disease  is  highly  infectious, 
and  shows  itself  very  rapidly,  an  animal  being  in  perfect  health 
one  day  and  prostrated  with  it  the  day  after.  I  have  noticed 
this  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  The  symptoms  are  : — Animal 
exceedingly  dull  and  dispirited  ;  quick,  weak  pulse  (at  first)  ; 
great  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  and  watery  discharge  from  the  same  ; 
conjunctival  membrane  highly  congested,  presenting  a  dark  red 
colour,  sometimes  with  a  yellow  tinge,  giving  rise  to  the  name 
“  Pink-eye  ”  ;  constipation,  slimy  faeces,  and  great  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite.  In  two  or  three  days  diarrhoea  sets  in,  and  in  most  cases 
this  is  a  favourable  symptom,  recovery  dating  from  this  time  ; 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  again  followed  by  constipation,  the  faeces 
presenting  the  same  appearance  as  before.  This  goes  on  alter¬ 
nately  ;  the  animal  loathes  ail  food,  wastes  rapidly,  the 
membranes  becoming  of  a  deeper  colour.  About  this  period,  in 
most  of  my  cases,  the  lungs  have  begun  to  be  affected,  but  the 
respirations  are  not  very  quick,  and  give  no  idea  of  the  state 
these  organs  are  found  to  be  in  on  making  a  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation.  This  is  accompanied  the  whole  of  the  time  by  a 
constant  discharge  from  both  nostrils,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
pulse  drops  to  about  its  normal  standard,  and  has  more  strength  ; 
but  the  animal  gradually  wastes  and  dies  ;  towards  the  end  the 
breath  having  a  foetid  smell,  accompanied  by  a  furred  tongue, 
with  congested  patches  on  the  under  surface  of  that  organ  and 
on  the  buccal  membrane,  and  sloughing  of  the  epithelium.  As 
a  rule  the  lungs  show  no  signs  of  being  affected  until  several 
days  after  the  disease  has  been  established  ;  and  all  the  fatal 
cases  I  have  had  have  lingered  on  for  five  or  six  weeks  after 
being  first  attacked.  In  no  case  have  I  seen  the  respiration  very 
frequent,  the  breathing  only  being  a  little  above  the  normal 
standard.  The  temperature  ranges  from  103^  to  105°,  and  in  one 
or  two  cases  reached  as  high  as  io6Q.  On  making  a  post-mortem 
examination,  the  principal  lesions  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach,  iarge  intestines,  and  lungs,  the  former  organ  being  a 
mass  of  ulceration,  small,  pit-like  ulcers  being  over  the  greater 
portion  of  its  surface,  with  great  thickening  of  its  walls,  the 
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villous  portion  being  very  much  congested.  The  same  appear¬ 
ance  is  also  found  in  the  colon.  In  one  or  two  instances  I  have 
seen,  there  was  one  or  more  large  ulcers,  and  in  a  very  fine  speci¬ 
men  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  T.  Simpson,  F.R.C.V.S.,  and  now 
preserved  by  him,  there  is  an  ulcer  about  three  inches  long  and 
two  inches  broad,  presenting  a  similar  appearance  to  the  wood- 
cut  representing  a  specimen  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  of 
Manchester,  in  the  latest  edition  of  Professor  Williams’s  work 
on  “Veterinary  Medicine.”  The  lungs  present  a  very  bad 
appearance,  being  highly  inflamed,  and  infiltrated  with  purulent 
matter,  the  formation  of  small  abscesses  having  taken  place,  and 
in  some  cases  the  inner  surface  of  the  pericardium  has  been  in¬ 
flamed,  with  fibrinous  deposits  upon  it  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
heart.  The  disease  is  not  altogether  new  to  me,  as  I  remember 
it  here  about  ten  years  ago  ;  and  in  the  Veterinarian  for,  I  think, 
1 876,  is  a  short  account  of  the  same,  sent  by  me ;  but  the  symptoms 
slightly  varied  lately,  the  lungs  not  being  complicated  then,  and 
the  ulcers  being  found  more  in  the  large  intestines  than  in  the 
stomach.  It  seems  more  fatal  to  heavy  draught  horses  in  good 
condition  than  to  light  harness  horses,  as  a  rule,  the  mortality 
having  been  very  great  amongst  them. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  I  may  say  that  with  the  horses 
under  my  care  it  has  principally  consisted  of  good  nursing.  I 
have  never  administered  any  potent  drug ;  in  fact,  I  may  say 
that  with  regard  to  medicine  it  has  been  nil,  as  I  have  given 
nothing  but  a  drachm  or  two, of  nitrate  of  potash  in  the  animals’ 
water,  well-boiled  oatmeal  gruel,  and  plenty  of  boiled  linseed,  a 
handful  of  scalded  oats,  and  a  little  good  long  hay.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  symptoms  I  have  noticed  is  that  the  pulse  has 
dropped  to  about  forty-four  beats  per  minute,  and  has  been  dis¬ 
tinct  and  full  to  about  forty-eight  hours  before  death.  I  may 
add  that  I  have  never  seen  a  disease  so  highly  infectious.  In  one 
stable  of  260  horses,  one  was  attacked  with  the  disease,  and  ten 
days  afterwards  40  were  affected  ;  in  another  stable  48  were 
affected  in  about  the  same  time,  and  a  horse  that  I  drove,  after 
one  visit  to  an  affected  stable,  was  in  perfect  health  that  evening, 
but  the  following  morning  he  had  the  disease  in  its  most  severe 
form.  I  am  glad  to  say  we  have  seen  the  worst  of  it  in  this  . 
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CASE  OF  SUCCESSFUL  LITHOTOMY  IN  A  MARE. 

BY  JOHN  FREEMAN,  M.R.C.V.S.,  HULL. 

The  subject  was  a  handsome  ladies’  pad,  eight  years  old. 
I,  with  the  assistance  of  my  brother  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Sowerby, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Hull,  operated  on  the  mare,  and  was  successful,  after 
great  difficulty,  in  removing  a  calculus  weighing  ounces,  ten 
inches  in  circumference,  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  bun-shaped. 
It  appears  to  be  composed  of  thousands  of  small  stones,  the 
size  of  mustard-seeds,  compactly,  adherent  to  each  other.  The 
stone  was  firmly  attached  to  the  coats  of  the  bladder  by  fibrinous 
bands,  which  rendered  the  removal  extremely  difficult.  This  day 
(13th  March)  the  mare  is  perfectly  well. 


LOODIANA,  OR  ANTHRAX  IN  INDIA. 

BY  J.  FERRIS,  F.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  ATHLONE. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  at  length  by  our  learned  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  Lambert,  principal  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  forces. 
Natal,  has  furnished  an  interesting  report  of  his  experience  of 
the  disease.  But  as  I  have  seen  the  malady  in  many  parts  of 
India  in  the  horse,  and  my  mode  of  treatment  was  often  success¬ 
ful,  it  may  prove  of  some  service  to  our  Indian  readers  especially, 
if  I  give  an  outline  of  the  course  pursued. 

Sanitary  science  will  materially  assist  us  as  to  the  remedial 
measures  to  be  adopted.  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disease,  it 
is  most  important  to  isolate  the  infected  animals,  and  to  move 
the  healthy  ones  some  distance  from  the  place  where  the  disease 
was  contracted  ;  if  stabled,  they  should  be  moved  out  into  the 
open  air.  The  infected  animal  being  isolated,  we  proceed  to  ex¬ 
amine  it.  If  the  disease  only  extends  to  the  head  and  throat, 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  its  ultimate  recovery.  The  symptoms 
in  such  cases  are  as  follows  :  the  mucous  membranes  injected, 
the  head,  and  especially  the  glands  under  the  jaw,  neck,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  tissues  swollen ;  the  unmistakeable  yellowish  discharge 
from  the  nostrils ;  more  or  less  difficulty  in  deglutition  ;  the 
pulse  and  respiration  accelerated.  Steam  nasal  passages,  and 
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apply  fomentations  continually  to  the  head  and  throat ;  care 
should  be  taken  to  maintain  a  comfortable  temperature  in 
the  body  and  limbs.  Although  the  patient  will  not  eat 
much  dry  food,  it  will  generally  drink  a  quantity  of  gruel. 
Give  01.  tereb.  ^ijsin  gruel  three  times  a  day.  I  have  found  this 
simple  treatment  very  frequently  successful ;  so  much  so,  that  at 
one  time  I  was  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  the  turpentine 
was  a  specific,  but  I  found  that  my  success  in  dealing  with  the 
cases  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  organs  attacked.  I 
have  found  the  turpentine  also  efficacious  when  the  lymphatics 
of  the  hind  extremities  are  involved. 

Fortunately,  this  malignant  scourge  more  often  affects  the  super¬ 
ficial  glands  of  the  throat  and  neck  ;  if  the  swelling  continues  to 
increase  until  the  horse  is  in  danger  of  suffocation,  tracheotomy 
may  be  successfully  resorted  to,  but  nine  cases  out  of  ten  gene¬ 
rally  die,  when  this  becomes  necessary. 

When  the  digestive  organs  are  implicated,  I  have  found  large 
doses  of  the  solution  of  aloes  effective  in  the  early  stages.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  debility  of  the  patient  is  extreme  ; 
therefore  tonics  should  be  given,  and  I  have  found  nothing  better 
than  sulphate  of  iron  for  this  purpose,  and  an  entire  change  of 
food,  if  possible,  is  very  desirable. 

I  have  seen  the  disease  occur  in  its  worst  form  when  the 
animal  is  rapidly  gaining  flesh,  after  having  been  suffered  to  lose 
condition.  These  cases  are  very  often  fatal,  as  the  malady  gene¬ 
rally  attacks  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs.  The  animal 
is  also  subject  to  the  disease  when  falling  away  in  condition. 
These  are  generally  milder  cases,  and  more  readily  yield  to 
treatment. 

I  have  seen  the  disease  break  out  in  badly-ventilated  stables, 
and,  as  every  other  arrangement  appeared  all  that  could  be 
wished,  and  the  removal  into  the  open  air  prevented  fresh  cases 
from  occurring  in  most  instances,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  attri¬ 
buting  the  outbreak  to  that  cause. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  drainage  and  saturated  floor¬ 
ings  in  stables  as  another  cause,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
cleanliness  is  always  of  the  utmost  importance  in  contending 
against  diseases  generally,  especially  in  hot  climates. 
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From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  observed  how  very 
necessary  it  is  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  condition, 
stable  management,  and  sanitary  measures  generally. 


THE  TONIC  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BY  W.  MAYNARD,  M.R.C.V.S,,  ROMSEY,  HANTS. 

DURING  a  long  experience  of  active  practice  nothing  has 
occasioned  me  greater  anxiety  in  the  welfare  of  my  patients 
than  the  absence  in  the  hour  of  need  of  a  really  reliable  tonic  ; 
and  in  cases  of  great  prostration,  and  extreme  debility  after 
severe  illness,  this  is  especially  so. 

I  have  tried  every  conceivable  drug  classed  as  a  “  tonic,”  from 
the  expensive  “  vegetable  ”  quinine  to  the  cheap  “  mineral  ” 
sulphate  of  iron,  with  the  invariable  result  that  the  patient,  after 
being  successfully  pulled  through  an  acute  disease,  has  slipped 
through  my  fingers  and  sunk  from  sheer  debility. 

About  two  years  ago  a  preparation  of  quinquinine  and  dialyzed 
iron  was  introduced  to  me  by  my  druggists,  as  possessing 
marvellous  restorative  and  tonic  properties. 

Eager  to  try  anything  when  everything  previously  had  failed, 
I  ordered  a  small  quantity,  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion 
as  to  its  worth. 

Just  at  the  time  I  had  a  valuable  Saint  Bernard  pup  under 
treatment  for  distemper,  and  as  its  prostration  was  so  complete, 
and  debility  so  apparent,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  case  to 
try  it  upon,  at  any  rate. 

When  the  preparation  reached  me  my  patient  was  literally 
and  its  life  seemed  not  worth  five  minutes’  purchase  ;  but 
a  dose  of  the  quinquinine  mixture  was  administered,  and  during 
the  day  three  more  doses,  and  the  dog  showed  unmistakable 
signs  of  improvement. 

On  the  early  morrow  I  made  a  visit,  and  was  surprised  and 
delighted  to  see  that  a  great  change  for  the  better  had  been 
made  during  the  night. 

The  dog,  who  had  hitherto  refused  all  the  most  tempting 
dishes,  positively  ate  some  porridge  and  gravy  with  evident 
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relish.  The  temperature  previous  to  prescribing  the  mixture  was 
I05°>  but  now  was  reduced  to  ioo°,  and  later  in  the  day  was  normal. 
The  patient  made  much  improvement  each  succeeding  day, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  was  running  about  as  well  as 
possible. 

Equally  satisfactory  cases  in  foxhound  puppies  have  since 
come  under  my  treatment. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  valuable  stud  of  horses  suffering  acutely 
with  Influenza  in  the  typhoid  form  were  numbered  amongst  my 
patients. 

When  the  proper  time  came  I  determined  to  prescribe  the 
quinquinine  compound.  I  did  so,  and  each  animal  made  a  good 
recovery  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

Another  case  I  made  a  special  note  of  was  that  of  a  cow 
suffering  acutely  from  pyaemia,  produced  by  the  exhaustion  of 
parturition.  Febrile  disturbance  was  very  great,  and  the 
temperature  most  alarming.  Repeated  shiverings  and  copious 
and  very  unnatural  discharges  from  the  bowels  added 
to  the  anxiety  of  the  case.  The  quinquinine  mixture  was 
administered  in  ounce  doses,  and  the  patient — seen  six  hours 
afterwards — was  chewing  the  cud,  and  appeared  quite  com¬ 
fortable.  She  made  a  speedy  recovery  without  a  bad  symptom. 

Several  cases  of  “  Black- water  ”  have  also  been  treated  with 
marked  success. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  of  my  readers  who  may  not  have 
yet  met  with  quinquinine,  the  basis  of  this  valuable  compound, 
I  may  tell  them  that  therapeutically  it  is  of  greater  value  than 
quinine,  and  at  one-third  the  price.  It  contains  the  whole  of  the 
five  alkaloids  of  the  officinal  cinchona  bark,  and  has  long  been  in 
use  by  the  sister  profession,  and  much  appreciated  by  it.  Itself 
of  great  power  as  a  tonic,  its  virtues  seem  to  be  enhanced  to  a 
superlative  degree  by  the  happy  combination  with  it  of  dialyzed 
iron,  a  preparation  far  and  away  the  best  mineral  tonic  we 
possess.  Soluble  to  a  degree,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  in  the 
blood,  and,  in  conjunction  with  quinquinine  and  the  other  tonics 
of  the  preparation  under  notice,  I  unhesitatingly  declare  that  it 
will  be  the  tonic  of  the  future. 
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SPONTANEOUS  RECOVERY  FROM  TRAUMATIC 

TETANUS. 

BY  W.  GREEN,  VETERINARY  STUDENT. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  I  was  requested  to  look  at  a  grey  horse, 
aged,  which,  I  was  informed,  had  badly  broken  knees,  with  a 
large  piece  of  skin  rolled  up  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  wounds. 
On  examining  this  knee  I  declined  to  accede  to  the  proposal 
that  I  should  cut  off  this  piece  of  semi-detached  skin.  When  the 
horse  was  moved  round  in  the  stall  I  observed  that  he  did  so 
very  stiffly,  and  on  further  examination  I  found  he  was  affected 
with  Tetanus.  The  owner  had  just  purchased  him,  and  had  not 
yet  paid  for  him.  I  recommended  that  the  vendor  should  be 
applied  to,  and  the  horse  returned  to  him,  if  possible,  and  desired 
to  be  informed  if  this  was  not  done.  I  heard  nothing  further 
until  three  days  afterwards,  when  I  saw  the  owner,  who  stated 
that  he  still  had  the  horse  in  his  stable,  that  the  animal  could 
not  open  his  mouth  more  than  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  just 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  feed  a  little,  and  that  he  was  very 
stiff  all  over.  He  would  not  have  the  horse  submitted  to  medical 
treatment.  I  had  previously  advised  as  to  the  wounded  knees, 
which,  it  was  intimated,  were  healing  up  well. 

About  two  days  subsequently  I  saw  the  horse  being  led  about 
in  the  street,  for  exercise — “  to  walk  off  the  stiffness/’  as  the  boy 
who  was  leading  him  said.  His  owner  had  blistered  the  throat 
and  sides  of  the  chest  with  mustard.  In  a  few  days  after,  I 
accidentally  found  the  horse  in  harness,  certainly  going  very 
stiff,  but  looking  fairly  well,  and  the  jaws  more  relaxed.  Since 
then  I  have  ascertained  that  the  animal  is  at  work  every  day,  is 
not  nearly  so  stiff,  though  perceptibly  so. 

Is  not  this  rather  peculiar  treatment  for  Traumatic  Tetanus, 
and  a  somewhat  unusual  termination  of  the  disease  ?  I  may 
mention  that  the  knees  had  been  injured  about  a  week  before  I 
saw  the  case. 

[The  treatment  was  certainly  peculiar,  and  scarcely  to  be  com¬ 
mended  ;  while  the  fortunate  termination  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  Traumatic  Tetanus  is  always 
a  most  serious  condition,  and  the  few  successful  caseswe  have 
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had  were  those  in  which  very  little  medicine,  if  any,  was  given  ; 
absolute  quietude  and  darkness,  with  oatmeal  or  flour  gruel  in  a 
pail  constantly  before  the  patients,  being  the  only  treatment, 
beyond  attending  to  the  injury  if  absolutely  necessary.] 


VETERINARY  PHARMACY. 

BY  “  PHARMACON,”  LIVERPOOL. 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  department  of  knowledge  bearing  directly 
on  the  every-day  practice  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  which  has 
received  so  little  attention  and  is  more  in  need  of  reform  than 
veterinary  pharmacy.  Pharmacy  has  aptly  been  called  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  medicine,  and  the  efficacy  of  many  medicinal  substances 
depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  form  of  their  administration. 
This  being  true,  is  it  not  high  time  that  the  profession  should  set 
about  reforming  a  subject  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  on  which,  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  so  much  depends  ?  Excellent  as  our  few  literary  works 
on  materia  medico,  are,  the  sections  on  pharmacy  are  not  satis¬ 
factory  ;  they  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  practitioner, 
and  are  ill-adapted  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  veterinary 
science.  Great  and  rapid  strides  have  lately  been  made,  and  in 
an  age  of  progress  such  as  at  present,  I  think  the  subject  of  this 
paper  is  deserving  of  the  early  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
profession. 

We,  as  a  profession,  occupy  a  somewhat  awkward  and  un¬ 
desirable  position  in  the  selection  of  medicines  we  may  wish,  to 
prescribe  ;  we  have  no  uniform  standard  and  guide  whereby  to 
ascertain  and  determine  the  composition  of  substances  we  daily 
employ.  Some  are  prepared  according  to  published  formulae, 
others  according  to  the  private  recipe  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
some  according  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Up  to  the  present, 
no  attempt, save  one,  has  been  made  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  that 
by  a  private  individual ;  but  private  publications,  however  com¬ 
plete,  can  never  have  the  same  weight  and  value  as  one  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  general  wishes  of  the  profession  and 
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published  under  authority — or  in  other  words,  an  official  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  work  above  referred  to,  excellent  as  it  in  many  respects 
is,  would,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  lose  nothing,  but  gain  much, 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  a  practical  veterinary  surgeon  and 
pharmacist ;  many  of  the  formulae  could  with  advantage  be 
modified  and  altered,  and  the  purely  pharmaceutical  portion  of 
the  work  receive  improvement  wherein  it  is  deficient.  We  next 
come  to  the  “  British  Pharmacopaeia,”  and  the  question  which 
confronts  us  is, — Does  this  work  not  meet  our  requirements  ? 
To  which  I  have  no  hesitation  answering  in  the  negative,  and 
I  think  there  are  few  practitioners  who  will  think  otherwise. 
Excellent  as  the  “British  Pharmacopoeia”  is,  and  admirably  as 
it  fulfils  the  mission  for  which  it  was  prepared,  it  cannot,  I  think, 
be  said  that  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  veterinary  surgeon. 
Many  of  its  formulae  are  of  inconvenient  strength,  contain  un¬ 
necessary  auxiliaries  and  correctives,  which  consequently  render 
them  unnecessarily  and  uselessly  expensive  (a  matter  of  some 
importance  in  veterinary  practice).  Many  preparations  required 
by  the  veterinary  surgeon  are  not  to  be  found  therein,  and  others 
which  are  not  required  find  a  place  ;  much  might  be  said  on 
these  various  points,  but  this  is  neither  the  proper  place  nor 
time.  If  the  question  should  come  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
profession  generally,  “  Pharrnacon  ”  would  willingly  offer  his 
ideas  and  opinions,  with  other  members.  Supposing,  then,  that 
the  foregoing  remarks  are  well  founded,  how  is  the  difficulty  to 
be  met  ?  This  is  a  question  for  the  profession  generally  to 
decide.  The  author,  however,  thinks  that  the  whole  profession 
should  be  consulted,  and  an  official  publication  issued  under  the 
direction  and  with  the  authority  of  our  governing  body,  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  which 
would  as  far  as  possible  provide  for  and  meet  the  wishes  of  those 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery. 

It  may  be  argued  that  pharmacy  is  best  left  in  the  hands  of 
chemists,  and  from  this  view  the  writer  does  not  differ,  believing, 
as  he  does,  that  from  their  daily  avocation  and  special  training 
they  are  best  able  to  deal  with  matters  purely  pharmaceutical. 
But  we,  as  a  profession,  should  direct  and  advise  as  to  the  require- 
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ments  necessary  for  the  successful  practice  of  our  calling,  and 
solicit  the  aid  of  that  invaluable  physician’s  friend,  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  chemist,  whose  aid  I  feel  sure  would  be  readily  accorded  ; 
and  while  we  make  known  our  requirements,  the  pharmacist 
would  direct  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  most  reliable  and 
satisfactory  therapeutic  preparations,  and  thus  bring  about  a 
necessary  reform  in  one  branch  of  knowledge  included  in  the 
practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery. 


OPIUM  POISONING  IN  THE  PIORSE. 

BY  M.  J.  TREACEY,  M.R.C.V.S.,  LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.S.A. 

The  following  case  recently  occurred  in  my  practice,  and  not 
having  seen  a  similar  one  recorded,  I  think  it  may  prove  in¬ 
teresting. 

On  my  arriving  home,  being  absent  all  day,  on  the  evening  of 
January  3rd,  I  was  requested  to  attend  at  a  stable  where  a  horse 
had  “gone  crazy.”  I  found  my  patient,  a  fine  six-year-old  gelding, 
about  i,20olbs.,  in  a  loose  box,  with  his  head  pressed  against 
the  wall,  his  limbs  describing  automaton  movements,  as  if 
walking ;  his  ears  became  erect  at  the  slightest  noise,  body  covered 
with  sweat,  pulse  soft,  full,  and  70,  respiration  78,  and  temperature 
ioiq,  caloric  of  extremities  good,  pupils  much  dilated.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  nose  would  be  extended  upwards  against  the  wall  as  far 
as  he  could  reach,  and  be  kept  in  that  position  for  some  moments. 
The  disposition  to  go  forward  was  so  remarkable,  that  in  the  treat¬ 
ment,  where  active  exercise  was  ordered,  two  men  each  side  could 

# 

scarcely  restrain  him  to  a  walk,  and  when  they  wished  to  stop 
him  they  could  only  do  so  by  allowing  him  to  press  his  head 
against  a  solid  body,  when  the  movements  of  his  limbs  com¬ 
menced  again.  He  was  mean  and  ugly  to  approach. 

History  — Been  treated  for  intermittent  colic  all  day  in  my 
absence,  and  had  several  drenches,  the  contents  of  which  I  could 
not  learn. 

Diagnosis. — Opium  poisoning. 

Treatment. — Ice  to  the  poll,  small  doses  of  cether,  ammonia, 
whisky  or  gin  every  hour,  large  doses  of  coffee,  half-an-hour  s 
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exercise  in  the  cold  air  and  stable  alternately,  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  cold  water,  of  which  he  partook  plentifully.  All  those 
symptoms  became  aggravated  until  midnight,  when  he  trotted  a 
four  minute  gait,  pressing  his  head  so  forcibly  against  the  stall 
as  to  threaten  its  destruction.  Hoping  against  hope,  I  continued 
this  treatment  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  my  patient  was  con¬ 
valescent.  He  went  to  work  in  twenty-four  hours,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  being  nauseated  next  day,  apparently  none  the 
worse  for  his  severe  illness. 


THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  MEDICINE  BY  SCIENTIFIC 

RESEARCH. 

The  astonishing  progress  made  in  medicine  and  surgery  in  recent  times 
has  been  due  to  various  causes,  each  operating  from  a  particular  direc¬ 
tion,  but  all  concentrating  their  influence  upon  the  elucidation,  preven¬ 
tion,  and  cure  of  disease.  Of  all  the  influences,  however,  to  which  the 
rapid  advance  may  be  mainly  ascribed,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
experiment  holds  the  first  place  ;  for  until  the  experimental  method  of 
research  was  introduced  into  medicine,  very  much  indeed  of  what  is 
now  fact  was  merely  hypothesis,  and  a  multitude  of  physiological  and 
pathological  processes  have  been  ascertained,  and  the  knowledge  so 
gained  utilised  to  the  most  advantageous  extent  for  the  benefit  of 
animals  and  mankind.  The  value  of  this  method  of  research  car* 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  and  it  is  all  important  for  the  future  of 
medical  and  sanitary  science — human  and  veterinary — that  it  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  developed  to  the  fullest  degree.  At  present  it  stands  in 
somewhat  of  peril,  from  the  well-meant  but  misguided  attempts  of 
persons  who  have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  medicine  or  its  aims 
and  requirements,  and  are  mainly  governed  by  sentiment,  not  by  common- 
sense.  They  mistake  the  abuse  of  the  experimental  method  for  the  use 
of  it ;  and  while  it  will  not  be  denied  that  what  we  consider  cruelty  has 
been  perpetrated  by  biologists,  physiologists,  and  others  in  the  name  of 
science — though  rarely,  it  may  be  presumed  in  this  country — yet  that  is 
no  more  a  reason  for  suppressing  experiments  on  animals,  than  would  the 
maltreatment  to  which  horses  are  only  too  frequently  subjected  be  a 
plea  for  their  non-employment  as  our  servants. 

But  all  arguments  are  lost  on  the  anti-vivisectionists,  who  will  have 
nothing  but  the  total  abolition  of  experiments,  and  are  moving  most 
energetically  and  determinedly  towards  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object.  Should  their  efforts  be  crowned  with  success,  a  most  serious 
blow  will  have  been  inflicted  on  medical  science.  These  spurious 
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zoophilists  think  nothing  of  the  pain,  agony,  and  misery  caused  by 
diseases  which  are  incurable,  and  the  nature  and  prevention  of  which 
can  only  be  elucidated  by  means  of  experiments  on  animals.  So  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  men  of  science  must  band  themselves  to 
protect  the  interests  of  men  and  animals,  in  so  far  as  the  promotion  of 
researches  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics  is  concerned. 
The  law  already  in  force  is  amply  sufficient  to  guard  animals  from 
vivisectional  cruelty,  and  now  scientific  men  need  protection.  It  is 
therefore  with  much  satisfaction  we  note  that  an  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Medicine  by  Scientific  Research  is  about  to  be 
established,  and  from  the  draft  of  the  proposed  rules  which  has  been 
submitted  to  us,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  greatly  promote  the 
advancement  of  scientific  medicine  and  surgery.  It  will  not  be  es¬ 
tablished  a  day  too  soon. 


VIVISECTION  AND  THE  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS.* 

In  venturing  to  join  in  the  seemingly  never-ending  discussion  of  the  law¬ 
fulness  of  vivisection,  I  may  say  at  once,  with  the  object  of  defining  my 
position,  that  I  abhor  cruelty  to  animals  in  any  form  whatever,  and  by 
whomsoever  inflicted.  Cruelty — i.e.,  production  of  unnecessary  pain  or  suffer¬ 
ing — has  ever  been  to  me  a  source  of  discomfort,  disgust,  or  anger  ;  and  for 
now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  done  ail  I  could,  as  a  veterinary 
surgeon  and  lover  of  animals,  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  suppress  cruelty 
in  every  form,  and  render  their  existence  as  pleasurable  as  was  compatible 
with  the  services  demanded  from  them. 

That  a  fearful  amount  of  useless  and  wanton  animal  suffering  is  daily  and 
nightly  inflicted,  no  one  for  a  moment  can  deny.  In  our  streets,  cattle- 
boats,  markets,  slaughterhouses,  and  everywhere  around  us,  we  meet  with 
cruelty  in  many  forms  and  in  variable  degrees  ;  though  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  it  that,  unless  it  is  a  flagrant  case,  it  rarely  attracts  attention.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  cabman  vivisecting  his  horse  by  means  of  his  whip, 
without  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  the  lady  or  gentleman  in  the  cab  ;  of 
a  half-drunken  drayman  belabouring  his  horses  about  the  head  with  the  butt- 
end  of  a  whip,  or  kicking  them  on  the  legs  or  belly,  without  any  passer-by 
attempting  to  interrupt  his  enjoyment. 

*  The  vivisection  question,  discussed  now  for  so  many  years  in  this  countty,  has 
recently  been  occupying  more  than  ordinary  attention,  from  the  determined  attempts- 
of  the  anti-vivisectionists  to  prohibit  entirely  experiments  of  every  kind  on  animals; 
and  a  Bill  with  that  object  in  view  is  actually  before  the  present  Parliament.  Men  of 
science  are  compelled  to  exert  themselves,  in  order  to  prevent  this  most  valuable 
method  of  acquiring  knowledge  being  suppressed,  and  for  some  months  the  leading- 
public  journals  have  contained  articles  written  by  several  of  the  most  prominent  of 
them,  as  well  as  papers  from  the  opponents  of  vivisection,  the  most  notable  of  whom 
are  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cqleridge,  Mr.  Hatton,  Mrs.  Dr.  Kingsford,  and  Frances- 
Power  Cobbe. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  pressed  to  con¬ 
tribute  an  article  on  the  subject  to  the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  in* 
defence  of  experimentation,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  diseases  in  animals.  In 
that  periodical  for  January  papers  had  already  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Sir  James. 
Paget,  Professor  Owen,  C.B.,  and  Dr.  Wilks,  F.R.S.  In  the  March  issue  the  above 
article  was  published,  accompanied  by  others  from  Sir  William  Gull  and  Dr.  Lauder 
Brunton,  F.R.S. 
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For  those  who  care  to  protect  inoffensive  creatures  from  cruelty  there  is 
abundant  occupation  ;  and  the  sentiment  of  humanity  cannot  be  too  strong 
or  too  prevalent,  in  order  to  diminish,  if  not  suppress,  the  cruel  practices  to 
which  animals  are  submitted  everyday  without  benefit  to  science,  to  humanity, 
or  to  themselves.  Of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  help  in  this  good  work, 
the  veterinary  surgeons  in  this  country,  I  am  proud  to  say,  have  been,  and 
are,  among  the  foremost.  To  excel  in  their  calling  they  need  special 
qualifications  ;  and  among  these  a  love  of  animals,  and  an  intuitive  or  even 
instinctive  knowledge  of  their  individual  peculiarities,  desires,  and  modes 
of  expression  in  health  and  disease,  are  absolutely  essential.  The  absence 
of  the  tender  sympathy  which  is  excited  when  performance  of  a  painful 
operation  is  necessary,  and  which  abbreviates  time  and  quickens  the  fingers, 
cannot  be  compensated  by  other  qualities.  The  abhorrent  method  of 
instruction  carried  on  in  at  least  some  of  the  Continental  veterinary  schools, 
by  which  students  gain  manual  dexterity  by  practising  surgical  operations 
on  living  animals,  has  never  been,  and,  I  am  confident,  never  will  be, 
tolerated  or  attempted  here.  It  is  as  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  inclina¬ 
tions  of  British  veterinarians  as  it  is  antagonistic  to  the  genius  of  veterinary 
medicine  and  surgery,  which  are  nothing  if  not  founded  on  humanity  and 
practised  on  humane  principles  ;  and  it  is  equally  repugnant  to  the  objects 
and  practice  of  physiologists. 

I  consider  it  necessary  to  offer  these  observations  in  order  to  justify  me  in 
the  line  of  argument  I  am  about  to  adopt,  and  to  show  that,  both  by  senti¬ 
ment  and  profession,  I  am  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  wanton  infliction  of 
pain  as  any  one  can  possibly  be.  On  every  occasion  I  have  unhesitatingly 
offered  opposition  to  cruelty,  and  would  be  the  last  to  countenance  it.  It  is 
for  that  very  reason  that  I  hope  what  I  have  to  say  may  aid  in  allaying  the 
exaggerated  or  morbid  sentiment  which  has  been  developed  in  recent  times  ; 
for  if  allowed  to  prevail  so  as  to  hamper  or  prohibit  experiments  on  animals 
by  properly  qualified  persons,  it  would  prove  a  most  serious  injury  not  only 
to  human  welfare,  but  to  that  of  animals  as  well.  It  would  gravely  compro¬ 
mise  the  wealth  and  material  progress  of  nations,  and  would  check  that  ad¬ 
vance  in  sanitary  science  upon  which  public  health  mainly  depends. 

in  treating  of  experiments  on  animals  for  the  purposes  of  science,  I  do  not 
deal  with  those  which  have  been  made  in  the  branches  of  medicine  known  as 
physiology,  toxicology,  surgery,  and  pharmacology.  Their  defence  may  be 
left  to  the  able  writers  who  have  already  dealt  with  these  several  parts  of  the 
subject.  I  will  confine  myself  to  those  which  belong  to  pathology, which 
are  performed  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  disease,  whether  in  man  or  beast. 
I  will  demonstrate,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  benefits  which  have  been 
already  conferred  by  these  experiments,  and  show  reason  to  anticipate  fresh 
advantages  to  which  they  will  lead  in  the  future.  In  leaving  these  other  sub¬ 
jects,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  every  advance  made  in  physi¬ 
ology,  pharmacology,  and  other  branches  of  medicine  benefits  animals  as 
well  as  man.  There  is  no  wide  line  of  demarcation  between  human  and 
veterinary  medicine  :  they  are  closely  allied,  and  whatever  advance  of 
knowledge  is  beneficial  to  man  is  nearly  always  capable  of  application  to  the 
benefit  of  the  brute. 

The  term  “  vivisection, ’’  as  applied  to  experimental  pathology,  and,  indeed, 
to  experiments  on  animals  generally,  undertaken  with  scientific  aims,  is  emi¬ 
nently  misleading.  “  Cutting  up  animals  alive  ”  is  not  a  scientific  procedure. 
Opening  a  vein,  or  injecting  a  few  drops  of  liquid  under  the  skin,  is  etymo¬ 
logically  ‘£  vivisection,”  and  (if  performed  with  a  scientific  object)  is  forbidden 
by  the  present  law,  except  under  hampering  restrictions. 

Experimental  pathology,  the  youngest  and  most  brilliant  branch  of  medical 
science,  investigates  the  causes,  course,  and  natural  history  of  disease  by 
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producing  it  in  the  lower  animals.  It  is  the  synthesis,  as  clinical  diagnosis 
is  the  analysis,  of  disease.  The  latter  leads  to  rational  treatment,  the  lormer 
to  efficient  prevention.  In  the  maladies  experimentally  produced  we  have 
only  before  us  what  veterinary  surgeons  have  to  deal  with  every  day,  what 
we  are  often  unable  to  cure  or  to  prevent ;  but  we  are  far  better  able  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  conditions  which  produce  them  in  the  laboratory  than  in  the  stable, 
ccw-shed,  or  kennel. 

When  we  produce  diseases  experimentally' — painful  diseases  they  may  be 
— we  must  not  forget  that  Nature  herself  is  a  cruel  experimenter.  Excepting 
human  diseases,  let  me  ask  what  can  be  more  painful  to  witness  than  Tetanus, 
Cattle-plague,  Rabies,  Pleurisy,  and  many  other  disorders  with  which  she 
afflicts  the  lower  creatures  ? 

The  pains  inflicted  by  the  experimental  pathologist  are  those  of  disease, 
the  effect  of  the  “  vivisection,”  but  not  the  operation  itself.  The  pain  of 
inoculation  is  usually  no  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  prick  of  a  pin  :  but 
inoculation  may  be  unnecessary,  indeed,  often  is  ;  for  experiments  may  be 
made  by  simply  feeding  animals  on  certain  matters,  giving  them  fluids,  or 
making  them  breathe  an  atmosphere  charged  with  particles  of  virus. 

The  mystery  which  surrounds  the  origin,  development,  and  course  of  many 
deadly  maladies  of  man  and  beast  has  ever  proved  a  terrible  obstacle  to  their 
prevention  or  cure.  “  The  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,”  devastating 
the  hearth  and  the  homestead,  the  herd  and  the  flock,  and  striking  terror 
into  the  stoutest  heart,  has  been  ascribed  to  a  miasma,  a  “  something  in  the 
air,”  as  vague  as  it  was  dreaded  and  uncontrollable.  Other  scourges,  which, 
because  of  their  constant  presence  and  less  sudden  and  general  fatality,  were 
not  so  appalling,  were  nevertheless  grave  and  harassing  in  their  conse¬ 
quences,  and  quite  as  obscure  in  their  origin.  It  is  with  these  mysterious 
diseases  more  especially  that  experimental  pathology  has  been  called  upon 
to  deal  ;  and  perhaps  no  more  astonishing  chapter  in  the  romance  of  science 
could  be  written  than  that  for  which  this  branch  of  investigation  has  already 
supplied  the  materials.  As  I  hope  to  show,  the  benefits  which  these  ex¬ 
periments  on  living  animals  have  yielded  are  already  great  ;  while  prospec¬ 
tively  the  same  method  promises  to  change  half  the  art  of  medicine,  from 
a  curative  system,  with  all  its  difficulties  and  uncertainties,  to  a  preventive  or 
protective  one,  applicable  no  less  to  animals  than  to  mankind.  How  much 
pain  and  sickness  will  the  world  then  be  spared  !  How  much  loss, 
embarrassment  to  commerce,  and  danger  to  human  and  animal  life  will  then 
be  averted  ! 

The  contagious  and  infectious  disorders  are  those  which  have  ever  been 
most  destructive  and  intractable.  Some  of  these  are  special  to  the  human 
race,  others  to  one  or  more  species  of  animals  ;  while  some,  again,  are 
widely  transmissible  from  species  to  species.  Many  of  those  affecting  the 
lower  creatures  can  be  conveyed  to  man — as  Rabies,  Glanders,  Anthrax,  Foot- 
and-Mouth  Disease,  and  probably  Tuberculosis  and  Diphtheria.  There  are 
also  the  parasitic  diseases  of  animals,  several  of  which  may  be  transmitted 
to  ourselves — as  Trichinosis,  and  those  due  to  various  kinds  of  worms  and  to 
vegetable  parasites. 

The  intimate  nature  of  the  infective  materials,  or  contctgia,  of  commu¬ 
nicable  maladies  is  a  discovery  of  almost  yesterday  ;  but  it  has  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  on  their  phenomena,  and,  with  the  aid  of  experimental  patho¬ 
logy,  will  enable  us  in  all  probability  either  to  abolish  them  altogether,  both 
in  man  and  beast,  or  at  least  to  render  them  nearly  harmless.  The  agents 
in  the  transmission  of  contagious  diseases — proved  in  some  cases,  and 
probably  present  in  all — are  minute  organisms,  which  need  almost  the 
highest  magnifying  power  of  the  microscope  in  order  to  examine  them. 
They  are  endowed  with  most  marvellous  powers  of  multiplication,  which 
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enable  them  to  act  with  deadly  energy  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  Their 
discovery  as  lethal  agencies  was  only ,  coidd  only  be ,  determined  by  means  of 
experiments  on  living  animals. 

And  by  experiments  on  animals  alone  was  the  next  great  advance  made. 
Having  seized  and  identified  the  agent  which  produces  deadly  disease,  and 
having  rendered  it  amenable  to  artificial  cultivation  in  appropriate  fluids, 
the  organism  which  had  hitherto  been  productive  of  such  direful  results  in 
the  bodies  of  its  victims  was  now,  by  means  of  experiments  on  living 
creatures,  to  be  made  the  servant  and  benefactor  of  mankind. 

The  germ  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  produced  painful,  and  only 
too  frequently  fatal  consequences,  was,  by  means  of  artificial  cultivation,  so 
modified,  so  attenuated  in  energy,  that  when  again  transferred  to  the 
animal  body  it  had  not  only  lost  its  dreadful  malignity,  but  had  been 
transformed  into  a  protecting  agent  :  it  afforded  immunity  against  the 
disease  which  it  formerly  produced. 

Every  step  in  this  grand  and  fecund  discovery  was  accomplished  by 
experiments  on  animals,  and  in  no  other  way  could  be  it  effected.  Inocula¬ 
tions  had  to  be  made  to  test  the  potency  of  the  cultivated  germs,  and  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  their  diminished  energy  was  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  inoculated  creature,  and  with  its  immunity  from  the  original 
disease.  Experiments  and  control-experiments,  very  numerous  no  doubt, 
were  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  arrive  at  conclusions  ;  and  the  result 
has  been  the  greatest  discovery  of  this  century,  so  far  as  medicine  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  discovery  which  is  destined  to  be  of  such  vast  benefit,  as  to  rival, 
or  perhaps  ultimately  excel,  that  conferred  by  Jenner  upon  his  too  often 
ungrateful  fellow-men. 

The  two  diseases  of  the  lower  animals  in  which  the  experimental  method 
has  hitherto  led  to  the  most  complete  results  are  Anthrax  and  Chicken- 
Cholera.  Anthrax,  or  Splenic  Fever,  known  in  France  as  “  Charbon,”  and  in 
Germany  as  “  Milzbrand,”  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  and  widespread  of  all  the 
scourges  of  the  lower  animals,  destroying,  as  it  does,  not  only  those  which 
are  in  a  state  of  domestication,  but  also  those  which  are  untamed.  It 
prevails,  in  one  or  more  of  its  diversified  forms,  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
globe.  It  sometimes  decimates  the  reindeer  herds  in  the  Polar  regions,  and 
is  only  too  well-known  in  the  tropics  and  in  temperate  latitudes.  The 
carefully  tended  ruminants  of  the  most  highly  civilised  countries  suffer 
equally  with  the  wandering  herds  and  flocks  of  the  Mongol  steppes  ;  and  it 
is  as  much  dreaded  by  the  Finn  and  the  Lapp  as  it  is  by  the  Mexican,  the 
Arab,  the  Annamite,  or  the  South  African  and  Australian  colonist.  It  has 
been  carefully  described  by  travellers,  as  they  have  observed  it  in  Siberia, 
Lapland,  Russia,  Central  Asia,  China,  Cochin-China,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  Peru,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Mexico,  North  America,  Australia,  Egypt, 
and  other  parts  of  the  African  continent.  In  Europe  the  writings  which 
have  been  published  on  its  nature,  its  characteristics,  and  the  damage  it 
inflicts,  are  innumerable.  Countries  with  extensive  marshes,  or  a  tenacious 
subsoil,  are  usually  those  most  frequently  and  seriously  visited.  Thus  it 
happens  that  there  are  regions  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of  Anthrax,  as 
the  marshes  of  Sologne,  Dombes,  and  Bresse,  and  certain  parts  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Poland.  The  disease  is  enzootic  in  the  half-submerged 
valleys  and  the  maritime  coasts  of  Catalonia,  and  also  in  the  Romagna  and 
other  marshy  districts  of  Italy  ;  while  it  is  epizootic  and  even  panzootic,  in 
the  swampy  regions  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland,  and  above  all  in  Siberia, 
where  sometimes,  in  order  to  suppress  the  ravages  of  the  terrible  “  Jaswa,”as 
it  is  called,  the  aid  of  the  military  authorities  is  called  in,  and  battalions  of 
soldiers  are  sent  to  bury  or  burn  the  thousands  of  infected  carcases.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  region  in  the  whole  world  where  Anthrax  is  unknown  ;  and 
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its  antiquity  is  as  great  as  its  geographical  extension  is  wide.  It  was  one 
oi  the  scourges  with  which  the  Egyptians  were  punished,  when  there  was 
“  a  breaking  forth  of  blains  upon  man  and  upon  beast,  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  ;  upon  the  horses,  upon  the  asses,  upon  the  camels,  upon  the 
oxen,  and  upon  the  sheep.’’  Virgil*  has  depicted  its  deadliness  and  con¬ 
tagion  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  the  tainted 
fleeces  of  sheep  to  mankind,  as  if  he  were  describing  the  cause  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  “  Wool-sorters’  Disease  ”f  It  frequently  occurs  in  the 
histories  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  as  a  devastating  pestilence  among 
animals,  and  through  them  as  a  plague  of  mankind.  Our  oldest  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscripts  contain  many  fantastic  recipes,  charms,  and  incantations 
for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  the  “Blacan  Bleyene  ”  (Black  Blain),  and  the 
relief  of  the  “elf-shot  ”  creatures.  From  these  up  to  our  own  times  Anthrax 
has  attracted  more  and  more  attention  ;  even  in  this  century  it  has  spread 
in  some  of  its  outbreaks  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  from  Siberia  to  France. 

The  losses  inflicted  by  Anthrax  are  appalling.^  Some  idea  of  their  extent 
may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  one  district  of  France  alone,  Beauce,  it 
kills  annually  about  178.000  sheep,  which  (at  only  thirty  francs  a  head)  are 
worth  5,340,000  francs,  or  ,£213,600.  In  1842,  when  sheep  were  much  less 
valuable  than  now,  the  loss  in  the  same  district  was  estimated  at  7,080,000 
francs.  The  disease  also  prevails  among  sheep  in  Brie,  Champagne,  Berri, 
Poitou,  Auvergne,  Dauphine,  and  Bourgogne.  In  the  arrondissement  of 
Chartres,  17,800  perish  from  it  every  year.  It  is  estimated  that  sheep  to  the 
value  of  twenty  millions  of  francs  are  lost  annually  in  France.  Cattle,  horses, 
and  other  creatures  suffer  also  severely.  In  Russia  the  losses  are  enormous, 
especially  among  the  horses  and  cattle.  In  1837,  in  one  district  alone,  1,900 
died  of  Anthrax  ;  and  in  1857,  for  the  Russian  Empire,  it  was  reported  that 
100,000  horses  had  perished.  In  i860,  13,104  cattle  out  of  18,883  attacked 
with  the  “  Jaswa,”  succumbed  :  and  from  the  official  report  for  1864  it  appears 
that  in  the  five  governments  of  St.  Petersburgh,  Novgorod,  Olonetz,  Tver,  and 
Jaroslav,  10  000  animals  died,  most  of  them  horses,  few  cattle,  and  still  fewer 
sheep;  while  1,000  persons  were  infected  and  perished.  From  the  15th  of 
January  to  the  27th  of  March  1865,  47,000  cattle,  2,543  horses,  and  57,844 
other  domesticated  animals  were  lost  in  the  governments  of  Minsk,  Vitepsk, 
and  Mohilev  ;  and  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  in  June  and  July,  1874, 
there  perished  from  the  “Siberian  Plague”  (as  Anthrax  is  sometimes 
designated)  4,735  horses,  516  cattle,  1,030  sheep,  52  pigs,  15  goats,  and  106 
human  beings.  In  other  European  countries  it  is  very  prevalent  and  deadly, 
and  in  our  own  islands  it  causes  heavy  losses.  In  India  it  is  witnessed  in  all 
animals,  and  as  “  Loodiana  Disease  ”  is  well  known  as  a  fatal  scourge  among 
cavalry  horses.  In  South  Africa,  as  “  Horse-sickness,”  it  is  most  destructive 
particularly  in  low-lying,  damp  regions,  at  a  certain  season,  when  it  kills, 
nearly  all  the  horses  alter  only  a  few  hours’  illness. 

Brauell,  the  eminent  professor  at  the  Veterinary  School  of  Dorpat,  Russia, 
was  the  first  to  describe  the  organisms  called  Bacilli ,  which  have  since  been 
proved  to  be  the  active  agents  in  the  production  of  Anthrax  ;  and  the  labora¬ 
tory  experiments  of  Delafond,  Davaine,  Chauveau,  Toussaint,  and  others, 
but  above  all,  Pasteur,  have  perfected  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the 
poison,  and  the  means  by  which  its  energy  may  be  so  modified,  that,  when 
inoculated  into  healthy  animals,  instead  of  destroying  them,  it  only  gives 
rise  to,  at  most,  a  slight  ephemeral  disturbance,  and  confers  immunity. 

These  laboratory  results  were  received  with  incredulity  by  many  authori¬ 
ties.  ,  It  was  therefore  decided  that  a  practical  and  public  demonstration 

*  Georg.,  lib.  iii.,  vv.  478 — 514.  f  Ibid.,  v.  651. 

i  For  details  I  may  refer  to  the  second  volume  of  my  work  on  “Veterinary  Sanitary 
Science  and  Police.” 
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should  be  given  ;  and  only  last  year  Pasteur  publicly  demonstrated  that  in 
this  disorder,  as  in  the  disease  of  silkworms,  the  results  of  his  experiments 
were  correct.  At  Melun  fifty  sheep  and  twelve  head  of  cattle  were  placed  at 
his  disposal.  Half  the  number  of  these  animals  were  inoculated  with  the 
cultivated  or  attenuated  virus,  and  fifteen  days  subsequently  the  entire 
number  were  inoculated  with  uncultivated  or  deadly  virus.  Forty-eight 
hours  had  not  elapsed  before  his  prophecy  was  verified.  Those  which  had 
not  been  inoculated  with  the  cultivated  virus  were  all  lying  dead,  while 
those  which  had  been  so  protected  were  grazing  in  perfect  health  among 
them.  This  appeared  to  be  most  convincing  evidence,  and  the  majority  of 
the  incredulous  were  converted  ;  but  as  the  virus  had  come  from  the  labora¬ 
tory,  it  was  thought  that  another  demonstration  was  still  needed  to  make 
the  proof  complete,  and  that  Anthrax  blood  itself,  the  deadly  effects  of 
which  on  men  and  animals  were  so  well  known,  should  be  employed  as  the 
test  of  protective  inoculation.  An  official  commission  was  therefore  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Chartres  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  and  twenty  sheep  were 
allowed.  As  at  Melun,  so  here  ;  those  inoculated  with  the  attenuated  virus 
were  not  in  the  least  affected  when  they  received  what  would  have  been 
otherwise  a  fatal  quantity  of  Anthrax  blood,  while  of  those  that  had  not 
been  previously  inoculated,  all  died  except  one. 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  protective  inocu¬ 
lation,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  was  manifested  to  have  the  flocks  in  the 
Anthrax-haunted  districts  so  insured  with  all  possible  haste.  Up  to  the  first 
day  of  last  October,  160  flocks,  comprising  58,900  animals,  had  been  inocu¬ 
lated  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2  ;  i.e.  33,576  against  21,938,  which  were  not 
inoculated  on  purpose  to  show  the  difference.  Before  inoculation  was  re¬ 
sorted  to,  the  loss  had  been,  in  all  the  flocks,  2,986.  During  the  inoculations 
and  until  their  effects  were  completed,  260  died  in  the  group  of  33,576  which 
had  been  operated  on  ;  and  during  the  same  time,  in  the  non-inoculated 
group,  366  perished  of  the  21,938.  But  when  the  effects  of  inoculation 
were  achieved  in  the  first  group,  the  mortality  from  the  disease  fell  at  once 
to  five,  and  then  ceased  ;  while  in  the  other  group  it  continued  at  the  usual 
rate.  At  Alfort  a  hundred  sheep  were  protectively  inoculated,  and  subse¬ 
quently  received  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  crude  virus  to  cause  death  to 
animals  not  so  protected,  and  yet  not  one  died. 

The  value  of  this  new  method  cannot  be  exaggerated,  even  if  it  were 
applicable  to  Anthrax  alone.  We  have  glanced  at  the  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  disease,  the  destruction  it  works  among  animals,  and  the  deaths 
it  causes  in  mankind.  By  means  of  this  discovery,  made  through  experi¬ 
ments  on  living  animals  in  the  laboratory,  this  scourge,  hitherto  irrestrain- 
able  and  incurable,  is  now  completely  under  the  control  of  man,  all  over 
the  world.*  The  discovery  is  greater  even  than  that  of  vaccination,  inas¬ 
much  as  that  was  only  applicable  to  the  one  disease,  Small-pox  ;  whereas 
this  method  can  probably  be  applied  to  many  contagious  diseases  besides 
Anthrax. 

The  same  method  of  cultivation  and  inoculation  so  successful  with 
Anthrax  had  already  been  adopted  in  the  fatal  pestilence  of  poultry  known 
as  “  Fowl-cholera,”  a  disease  which  is  very  contagious  and  incurable,  so 
that  it  clears  out  poultry-yards  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  By  inoculating 
fowls  with  the  cultivated  virus  of  the  malady,  they  are  rendered  proof 
against  it. 

Rabies  and  Hydrophobia  (if  we  may  employ  the  two  designations  for  one 

*  I  have  already  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  method  for  Anthrax  in  India  and 
South  Africa,  as  well  as  for  other  diseases  in  these  coantries  and  in  other  portions  of 
our  dominions. 
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disease)  are  only  too  familiar  to  the  public  by  the  terror  they  inspire. 
Much  of  the  knowledge  we  possess  with  regard  to  Rabies,  particularly  as  to 
its  symptoms  and  latency,  has  been  derived  from  inoculation  experiments  on 
animals  ;  but  no  cure  has  yet  been  found  for  it ;  and  the  preventive 
measures  are  merely  those  of  police,  consisting  in  destroying  rabid  or 
suspected  animals,  keeping  down  the  number  of  ownerless  dogs,  and 
guarding  against  the  infliction  of  bites.  Experiment  has  disproved  what 
was  long  believed,  that  the  virus  exists  in  the  saliva  alone  ;  and  now  it  is 
not  only  ascertained  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  other  fluids,  and  especially  in 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  that  it  is  more  virulent  in  these  than  else¬ 
where.  In  no  other  disease  is  the  latent  period  so  uncertain  and  prolonged; 
and  often  weary  months  of  painful  suspense  have  to  be  endured  before  it  is 
known  whether  safety  to  a  bitten  person  or  animal  is  possible.  Inoculation 
experiments  with  the  brain-fluid  of  a  rabid  dog  have  developed  the  disease 
in  a  week  or  fortnight,  the  inoculated  animal  dying  from  acute  Rabies  in 
about  three  weeks.  And  a  more  important  discovery  still,  with  regard  to 
this  frightful  malady,  has  recently  been  made  by  Galtier.  By  the  injection 
of  the  virus  of  Rabies  directly  into  the  circulation,  not  only  is  the  disease 
not  produced,  but,  after  exhibiting  slight  fever,  the  animals  are  protected 
from  contagion  in  future.  Ten  sheep  have  been  in  this  way  rendered 
resistant,  while  the  same  virus  introduced  beneath  the  skin  of  others  which 
had  not  received  injection  has  produced  fatal  effects.  Galtier  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  injection  ,of  the  virus  into  a  blood-vessel  might  even 
prevent  the  development  of  Rabies  after  an  animal  (or  perhaps  a  human 
being)  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
for  this  and  other  communicable  diseases,  cultivation  of  the  virus  will  lead 
to  the  production  of  a  material  or  modified  germ  which,  while  causing  little 
or  no  general  disturbance  after  inoculation,  will  effectually  destroy  the 
receptivity  which  had  previously  existed  in  the  system. 

It  is  to  experiments  on  animals  that  we  must  look  for  protection  from  the 
death-dealing  and  destructive  contagions  which  are  never  absent  from  our 
homes,  our  stables,  cowsheds,  pastures,  kennels,  and  piggeries.  A  long 
series  of  disorders,  against  which  the  curative  skill  of  man  contends  in  vain, 
may  soon  be  brought  into  the  list  which  only  at  present  comprises  Fowl- 
cholera  and  Anthrax. 

The  ravages  of  Cattle-plague  are  a  terror  to  every  European  country, 
while  it  is  a  desolating  scourge  in  Asia,  which  is  its  home.  India  is  always 
more  or  less  seriously  visited,  but  Russia  is  more  especially  its  victim,  and, 
in  consequence  of  its  continued  presence,  cannot  dispose  of  her  immense 
surplus  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Ordinary  inoculation  has  been  tried  for 
many  years,  but  the  mortality  attending  it  has  been  nearly  as  serious  as  that 
from  the  disease  itself.  There  is  every  probability  that  Pasteur’s  method  of 
cultivating  virus  will  protect  from  Cattle-plague  without  any  attendant  loss, 
and  thus  throw  open  a  great  source  of  food  supply  to  Western  Europe. 

Contagious  Pleuro- Pneumonia  of  cattle  is  a  disease  that  has  caused 
immense  havoc  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country  whence  it  has  been 
extended  to  Souih  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  losses  it  has  caused,  but  their  magnitude 
must  be  considered  as  great.  By  a  long-continued  series  of  experiments  on 
animals,  Dr.  Willems,  of  Hasselt,  Belgium,  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  a 
method  of  protective  inoculation  which  is  certain  in  its  results.  Further 
experiments  with  the  cultivated  germs  of  the  virus  are  now  being  carried  on, 
with  a  view  to  obviating  troublesome  accidents  which  sometimes  accompany 
this  inoculation,  and  with  every  prospect  of  success.  By  this  means,  what 
has  been  hitherto  a  pestilence  among  cattle  can  be  easily  combated,  and 
should  be  finally  exterminated  by  its  own  germs. 
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The  ravages  caused  by  Swine-plague  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  are 
of  the  gravest  description.  The  disease  is  very  contagious,  experiments 
having  proved  it  to  be  not  only  readily  transmitted  by  inoculation,  but  also 
by  cohabitation  of  healthy  with  sick  swine.  It  is  due  to  a  special  germ  like 
that  of  Anthrax,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  by  cultivating  this 
germ  and  experimenting  on  living  animals,  this  plague  will  also  be 
subdued. 

Sheep  Small-pox  closely  resembles  the  same  malady  in  man,  so  far  as 
infectiousness  and  mortality  are  concerned,  but  differs  in  the  fact  that 
vaccination  does  not  afford  protection ;  cultivated  virus  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  do  so. 

The  so-called  “  Distemper”  of  the  dog  is  a  very  contagious,  painful,  and 
fatal  disorder,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  experiments  with  cultivated  virus 
will  prove  that  it  can  be  averted  by  a  trifling  operation. 

Tuberculosis,  or  Consumption  of  cattle,  has  been  demonstrated,  by  many 
series  of  experiments  on  living  animals,  to  be  not  only  contagious  and  inocu- 
lable  in  cows,  but  to  be  communicable  to  a  large  number  of  species,  both  by 
inoculation  and  feeding  them  with  the  tubercular  matter,  as  well  as  the  milk 
and  flesh  of  diseased  creatures.  Without  these  experiments  this  important 
discovery  could  not  possibly  have  been  made  ;  indeed,  the  communicability 
of  the  disorder  through  the  digestive  organs,  by  means  of  the  flesh  and  milk, 
was  never  suspected  until  inoculation  experiments  were  made.  By  this 
discovery  a  most  serious  sanitary  question  arises  as  to  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  public  health  my  suffer  from  the  existence  of  the  disease 
among  cattle  which  furnish  milk  and  flesh.  Tuberculosis  is,  we  fear,  on  the 
increase  among  these  food-producers,  and  often  prevails  extensively  in 
dairy  stock.  Consumption  in  its  various  forms  is  painfully  common  in  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  relationship  between  the  human  and  the  animal  malady  is  a 
problem  that  presses  urgently  for  solution.  This  can  only  be  afforded  by 
careful  observation  and  experiment ,  the  two  indispensable  methods  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  natural  science.  Meantime,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
pig  (a  creature  whose  organisation  approaches  in  some  respects  nearest  to 
’hat  of  man,  and  which  is  not  naturally  liable  to  the  disease)  is  very  readily 
infected,  and  suffers  from  it  in  an  acute  form,  when  fed  on  infected  milk  or 
flesh.  Toussaint  believes  he  has  discovered  a  germ  peculiar  to  the  disorder. 
If  so,  by  the  cultivation  method,  cattle  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the  contagion 
may  be  protected  by  inoculation,  and  danger  to  themselves,  as  well  as  those 
persons  who  chance  to  consume  their  products,  may  be  averted. 

Glanders,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  highly  contagious  disorder  of  solipeds, 
and  is  now  very  prevalent  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  London  it  is  especially 
so,  and  causes  great  losses  to  owners  of  horses.  It  is  readily  communicable 
between  the  horse  and  ass  species,  less  so  between  these  and  other  species, 
but  man  is  frequently  infected.  It  is  a  most  repulsive  malady,  and  is  in¬ 
curable.  Very  much  of  our  knowledge  respecting  it  is  entirely  due  to  ex¬ 
periments  on  living  animals.  Not  unfrequently  it  manifests  itself  in  a 
chronic  form,  and  with  such  vague  symptoms  (though  it  is,  nevertheless,  as 
contagious  as  if  these  were  well  marked),  that  the  most  skilful  veterinary 
surgeon  cannot  tell  for  certain  whether  it  is  the  disease  or  only  an  ordinary 
catarrh.  If  it  be  Glanders,  then  to  allow  the  animal  to  live  is  to  endanger 
the  life  of  every  horse  and  man  who  come  in  contact  with  it ;  while  to  de¬ 
stroy  it,  if  the  malady  is  not  contagious,  would  be  cruel  and  unnecessary. 
When  time  is  an  object,  or  facilities  for  isolation  are  not  present,  then  test 
inoculation  must  be  resorted  to.  For  this  purpose  a  worthless  horse,  or, 
better  still,  an  ass,  is  inoculated,  and  a  few  days  suffice  to  decide  whether 
Glanders  is  present.  If  the  result  of  the  inoculation  is  affirmative,  the  ex¬ 
perimental  animal  manifests  symptoms,  generally  at  the  seat  of  inoculation, 
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which  cause  it  little  if  any  discomfort,  and  it  is  at  once  destroyed,  as  is  also 
the  suspected  horse.  By  this  precautionary  procedure,  many  horses,  possi¬ 
bly  those  of  an  entire  regiment  or  army  corps,  may  be  saved  from  peril,  and 
human  lives  preserved  from  a  loathsome  and  fatal  disease. 

In  elucidating  the  processes  of  disease,  in  framing  preventive  measures,  in 
investigating  the  spread  of  contagious  disorders,  as  well  as  in  perfecting 
modes  of  cure  and  the  most  humane  methods  of  surgical  operation,  experi¬ 
ments  on  living  creatures  are  absolutely  necessary ,  for  their  own  interests  no 
less  than  for  those  of  mankind.  Veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  are  based 
on  humanity  no  less  than  on  utility,  and  their  aim  is  to  remove  or  alleviate 
pain  among  the  animals  placed  under  the  dominion  of  man.  By  experiments 
in  pathology,  disease  and  mortality  have  been  vastly  diminished,  and  con¬ 
tinued  experiments  in  the  same  direction  will  cause  further  diminution.  If 
mankind  benefits,  so  do  animals.  A  discovery  which  will  avert  disease  in 
one  will  probably  do  so  in  the  others  :  every  advance  of  knowledge  is  a  boon 
to  all.  To  prohibit  resort  to  experimental  pathology  would  be  at  once  to 
doom  creatures  which  we  are  bound  to  protect,  to  the  endurance  through  all 
time  of  .terrible  suffering  from  diseases  that  might  otherwise  be  vanquished. 
Abhorring  cruelty  in  every  shape,  and  desirous  of  abolishing  it  by  every 
possible  means,  I  must  nevertheless  deprecate  the  attempt  to  place  a 
barrier  across  the  path  pursued  in  pathological  investigations  on  animals. 

George  Fleming. 


THE  DOGS’  HOME  AND  VIVISECTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  Home  for  Lost  and  Starving 
Dogs  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  on  March  10th.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart.,  presided,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Baroness  Burdett- Coutts,  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Sir 
Alexander  Malet,  Professor  Pritchard,  Mr.  G.  Fleming,  president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ;  Dr.  Boyd-Moss,  Mr.  Merryweather- 
Turnor,  and  others. 

The  report  stated  that  in  1881  there  were  15,735  dogs  received  into  the 
home.  Of  these,  15,621  were  received  from  the  metropolitan  police,  63  from 
the  City  police,  and  51  from  private  individuals  ;  5,548  had  been  claimed  or 
sold  during  the  year,  3,493  dogs  being  claimed  by  their  owners.  A  detec¬ 
tive  had  been  employed  to  watch  the  destination  of  purchased  dogs  to 
prevent  them  getting  into  the  hands  of  vivisectionists.  Subscriptions  and 
donations  amounted  to  ,£1,053  ;  and  the  sale  of  dogs,  etc.,  produced  ,£1,744. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

On  a  motion  of  re-election  and  of  thanks  to  the  Committee, 

Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  moved  as  an  amendment,  that,  as  Mr.  G. 
Fleming  had  published  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  an  article  in  favour  of 
vivisection,  his  name  should  be  omitted  from  the  Committee. 

Miss  Lloyd  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Fleming  defended  the  article  in  question,  stating  that  he  had  shown 
in  the  article  that  animals,  no  less  than  human  beings,  were  benefited  by 
pathological  experiments.  He  contended  that  in  Rabies  and  other  diseases 
these  experiments  were  most  important. 

Professor  Pritchard  said  there  was  not  a  line  in  the  article  which  could 
prejudice  the  public  against  the  Dogs’  Home  ;  and  Mr.  Colam,  Secretary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  asserted  that  there 
was  not  a  word  in  it  in  favour  of  vivisection. 

The  Baroness  Burdett- Coutts  said  she  had  attended  the  meeting 
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because  she  understood  the  question  of  vivisection  would  be  before  it. 
There  must  be  held  to  be  a  great  difference  between  pathological 
experiments  and  vivisection.  It  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
Dogs’  Home  that  there  should  be  on  the  Committee  those  connected 
with  vivisection,  but  here  Mr.  Fleming’s  humanity  to  animals  could  not  be 
doubted,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Miss  Cobbe  had  endued  the  subject  of 
animals  with  a  beauty  exclusively  her  own.  Mr.  Fleming  had  done  nothing 
against  the  law,  however  regrettable  the  law  was.  In  conclusion,  the 
Baroness  spoke  against  the  amendment,  but  said  it  was  highly  important 
that  the  public  should  not  imagine  that  the  dogs  in  the  Home  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  vivisection. 

The  amendment  was  lost,  and  Mr.  Fleming  was  re-elected,  only  ten  votes 
in  a  crowded  meeting  being  recorded  against  him. 


ON  THE  IMMUNITY  OF  ADULT  CATTLE  FROM 

“BLACK  QUARTER.” 

It  is  well  known  to  veterinary  surgeons  that  “  Black  Quarter  ”  (the  “  Charbon 
Symptomatique  ”  of  the  French)  in  the  enzootic  form  only  attacks  bovine 
animals  one  or  two  years  old.  Arloing,  Cornevin,  and  Thomas,  professors 
at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School,  note  that  in  Bassigny,  where  the  disease  is 
extremely  common,  the  farmers  know  this  fact  well,  and  consider  that  when 
an  animal  has  reached  its  fourth  or  fifth  year,  it  is  safe  from  an  attack.  One 
of  the  professors  asserts  that  this  popular  conviction  is  based  on  fact,  for 
during  the  fifteen  years  he  practised  medicine  in  Dammartin,  Haute- Marne, 
he  had  never  witnessed  an  adult  animal,  born  and  bred  in  the  locality,  suffer 
from  the  disease.  This  immunity,  they  observe,  is  very  remarkable,  and 
deserves  investigation.  Is  it  a  privilege  of  age,  or  more  scientifically  speak¬ 
ing,  is  it  an  effect  of  the  modifications  which  the  organism  has  undergone 
when  it  reaches  the  adult  state  ?  This  hypothesis  is  not  very  reasonable. 
In  fact,  the  privilege  only  belongs  to  adults  reared  in  the  infected  localities. 
In  Algeria,  where  the  cattle  are  passed  from  the  plateaux  to  the  littoral  of 
the  Mediterranean,  remaining  only  a  short  time  with  the  different  owners, 
this  form  of  bacterian  Anthrax  makes  victims  of  every  age.  In  Bassigny 
even,  a  cow  aged  six  years  was  affected  in  November,  1878,  but  on  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  it  had  been  recently  imported  from  another  locality  where 
the  disease  is  exceedingly  rare,  if  not  unknown. 

Granting  that  immunity  is  only  acquired  by  adult  cattle  reared  in  the 
infected  places,  the  authors  of  the  paper  from  which  we  extract  these 
remarks,  admit  that  it  appears  logical  to  abandon  the  preceding  hypothesis, 
and  to  assimilate  this  immunity  to  that  conferred  artificially  by  the  inocula¬ 
tion  of  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  the  virus.  That  is,  supposing  that  the 
majority  of  the  young  animals  living  in  these  localities  are  inoculated 
spontaneously  with  very  diverse  doses  of  the  virus,  those  which  receive  a 
large  dose  succumb  to  the  malady,  while  those  which  are  inoculated  with  a 
minimum  quantity  have  the  disease  in  a  benignant  form,  but  sufficient  to 
confer  upon  them  an  immunity  at  first  slight,  but  susceptible  of  being  in¬ 
creased  by  ulterior  inoculations,  until  on  reaching  adult  age  they  are  proof 
against  the  disorder,  to  a  degree  proportional  to  the  virulent  impregnation 
they  have  sustained,  and  which  security  may  be  absolute. 

In  order  to  submit  this  interpretation  to  the  control  of  direct  experimenta¬ 
tion,  three  animals  were  procured — a  cow,  ten  years  old,  reared  on  a  farm 
where,  in  fourteen  years,  thirteen  young  cattle  had  perished  from  the  disease  : 
a  second  cow,  nine  years  old,  born  and  reared  in  a  hot-bed  of  the  disease  ; 
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a  third  cow  also  nine  years  of  age,  from  a  farm  where  the  malady  had  not 
been  seen  for  at  least  eighteen  years. 

These  three  animals  were  inoculated  last  July,  in  the  connective  tissue, 
and  with  the  same  dose  of  virus,  which  was  obtained  from  an  Anthrax 
tumour.  As  had  been  predicted,  the  two  first  animals  underwent  the  test 
safe  and  sound,  while  the  third  succumbed  fifty-one  hours  after  the  opera¬ 
tion,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  two  cows  were  inoculated 
again  in  September,  along  with  a  six-months  old  bullock  ;  they  escaped, 
but  the  latter  died. 

In  comparing  the  result  of  these  experiments  with  the  facts  so  often  noted 
by  practitioners,  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  immunity  in  question  is  due 
to  spontaneous  inoculations  ;  and  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  animal 
should  have  arrived  at  adult  life,  in  order  to  be  able  to  resist  the  malady  ; 
as  previous  experiments  had  shown  that  three  of  twelve  animals  had  un¬ 
equally  resisted  the  inoculation  practised  on  them. 

This  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  resistance  of  adults  to  Anthrax 
infection  is  very  interesting  with  regard  to  general  medicine,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  adult  or  aged  individuals,  or  certain 
groups  of  individuals — or  even  certain  peoples — enjoy  a  relative  immunity 
when  exposed  to  infection  of  the  most  virulent  character. 


THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

It  is  finally  decided  that  the  influential  deputation  formed  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  assistance 
from  the  Government  in  procuring  a  suitable  building  for  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  will  be  received  by  Earl  Spencer,  on  Wednesday 
April  26th,  at  3.30  p.m. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  PRIZES. 

Only  three  competitors  offered  themselves  for  these  prizes  in  January  last 
— viz.  Messrs.  J.  S.  Wheatcroft,  W.  F.  Barrett,  and  G.  G.  Mayor.  Out  of  a 
possible  1,500  marks,  the  first-named  gentleman  obtained  1,090,  the  second 
1,060,  and  the  third  960.  The  three  prizes  were  therefore  awarded  accor¬ 
dingly.  The  examiners  were  Messrs.  T.  W.  Mayer,  D.  Gresswell,  and  W. 
Duguid. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  forty-fifth  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Midland  Hotel,  Derby,  on  February  3rd.,  Harry  Olver,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S., 
President,  in  the  chair.  Present, — Captain  Russell,  V.P.,  Grantham  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Wiggins,  V.P.,  Market  Harborough  ;  E.  Stanley  (Secretary), 
Warwick  ;  Trigger,  Newcastle-under- Lyne  ;  H.  Cartwright,  H.  Pritchard, 
and  Beddard,  Wolverhampton  *,  Coe,  Stoke-upon-Trent  ;  Hodgkiss,  Hanley  ; 
Meek,  Walsall  ;  Wragg,  London  ;  Perrins,  Worcester  ;  Blunt,  Lutterworth  ; 
Martin,  Chesterfield  ;  Reynolds,  Daventry ;  Ison,  Atherstone ;  Greaves, 
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Faulkner,  and  Hopkin,  Manchester;  Smith,  Tunstall ;  Hodgkinson, 
Uttoxeter  ;  Rossell,  Sandiacre  ;  Aitken,  Loughborough  ;  Price,  Birmingham  ; 
Collett,  West  Bromwich  ;  Walker,  Dudley ;  Kenyon,  Ashbourne  ;  Towlson, 
Alfreton  ;  and  Turner,  Birmingham. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  held  in  Birmingham,  were  read  and 
passed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Greaves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Meek. 

The  President,  in  directing  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
to  be  read,  said  he  had  to  express  the  regret  of  Mr.  Blakeway,  their 
Treasurer,  that  he  was  not  able  to  be  present.  Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  knew 
that  he  was  a  very  regular  attendant,  and  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  it  was  the  marriage  of  his  son  which  had  kept  him  at  home. 

The  Secretary  then  read  both  reports,  which  were  of  a  most  satisfactory 
character,  and  they  were  unanimously  accepted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Trigger,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pritchard. 

The  President  said  the  next  business  was  to  consider  the  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Hunting,  which  had  been  adjourned  from  the  last  meeting,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  starting  of  a  weekly  journal  in  connection  with  the  veterinary 
medical  profession. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  received  several  letters,  making  inquiries  as 
to  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  reference  to  the  printing  of  the  records 
of  the  Society.  He  had  written  to  Mr.  Hunting  asking  for  information,  but 
had  not  received  any  reply.  He  (the  Secretary)  thought  that  so  long  as  the 
veterinary  journals  were  willing  to  report  their  meetings  in  such  a  detailed 
manner,  it  was  quite  sufficient,  and  that  the  weekly  paper  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hunting  was  not  necessary.  They  had  also  been  asked  to  give  their  sup¬ 
port  to  the  holding  of  more  frequent  veterinary  congresses,  and  to  express 
their  views  respecting  the  formation  of  a  British  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  considered  a  weekly  journal  was  unnecessary,  and  he  would 
move  “  That  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hunting  be  not  entertained.” 

Mr.  Wiggins  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  they  imported  another 
journal  into  the  field  they  would  mar  the  success  of  the  two  at  present 
existing.  He  could  not  see  the  use  of  a  third  journal,  and  was  of  the  same 
opinion  then  as  he  was  at  the  last  meeting,  that  the  proposal  be  not 
entertained.  He  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Trigger  fully  agreed  with  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  the 
previous  speakers.  There  was  no  necessity  for  another  journal,  as  long  as 
the  existing  ones  admitted  the  reports  of  their  meetings. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  said,  the  next  subject  for  consideration  was  one  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  which  had  been  read  from  Mr.  Banham,  respecting  the 
advisability  of  forming  a  British  Medical  Veterinary  Association,  of  which 
congresses  should  be  held  once  a  year.  He  (the  President)  questioned 
whether  such  frequent  meetings  would  be  successful.  However,  he  wished 
to  have  the  opinions  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Banham  the  other 
day  at  Norwich.  Mr.  Banham  was  very  anxious  that  the  matter  should  be 
brought  before  the  various  associations  and  was  wishful  that  they  should 
think  with  him  that  it  was  a  move  in  the  light  direction.  He  (Mr. 
Greaves)  was  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  which  was  a  union  of  all  the 
Veterinary  Medical  Associations  in  England,  the  meeting  of  which  would 
take  place  every  year,  every  three  years,  every  five  years,  or  at  whatever 
periods  they  might  choose  to  fix.  The  first  National  Congress,  held  twenty 
years  ago,  was  originated  by  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  It  was 
well  attended  and  supported  .and  did  well  for  the  profession.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  good  which  vould  result  from  such  congresses  as  the  one 
proposed  would  be  a  bene  ;,to  the  profession.  Pie  moved  “  That  we  con- 
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sent  to  this  association  joining  the  other  associations,  and  forming  a 
British  Medical  Association.” 

Mr.  Collett  seconded  the  motion. 

Captain  Russell  said  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  was  the  want  of  unanimity  of  opinion  amongst  its  members.  He 
believed  a  congress  such  as  the  one  proposed  would  cause  more  unanimity 
of  opinion  to  exist,  and  he,  therefore,  begged  to  support  the  motion,  at  the 
same  time  suggesting  that  the  meetings  be  held  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Wiggins  cordially  supported  the  motion. 

The  President  then  divided  the  motion  into  three  sections,  and  took 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  upon  them  separately.  He  asked  : — 

First,  “  Whether  such  an  association  as  the  one  proposed  would  be 
advantageous  ?  ” — Carried  unanimously. 

Second,  “  Whether  it  is  advisable  to  form  a  committee  to  consider  the 
subject?” — Carried  unanimously. 

Third,  “As  to  how  often  its  meetings  should  be  held  ?” 

The  President  said  there  was  an  equal  number  in  favour  of  one  and  of 
three  years  ;  he  thought  Mr.  Banham  should  be  informed  that  the  votes  for 
one  and  three  years  were  equal. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Martin,  of 
Rochester,  asking  that  the  Association  should  join  in  presenting  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  their  President,  Mr.  George  Fleming,  for  the  valuable  services  he 
had  rendered  to  the  profession  in  procuring  “  The  Veterinary  Surgeons’ 
Act,”  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  himself  of  both  time  and  money.  In  thinking 
the  matter  over,  it  appeared  to  him  (the  Secretary)  that  they  were  placed 
in  an  awkward  position,  as  the  question  had  already  been  put  to  Mr. 
Fleming  whether  he  would  accept  any  remuneration,  and  he  had  replied 
that  he  would  not ;  that  what  he  had  done  was  for  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  the  profession,  and  the  offer  of  money  would  be  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 
The  only  thing  to  consider  was  whether  they  should  present  him  with  a 
testimonial  of  any  kind. 

Captain  Russell  said  Mr.  Fleming  had  distinctly  stated  to  him  that  he 
would  not  accept  any  compensation  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  (Captain  Russell)  thought  it  might  be  a  gratification  to 
him  to  receive,  say  an  illuminated  album,  containing  the  names  of  the 
2,000  members  belonging  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  it  was  through  Mr.  Fleming’s  indomitable  perseve¬ 
rance  and  tact  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  obtained  for  them,  and 
his  services  were  certainly  worthy  of  some  recognition  ;  for  there  was  no 
man  who  worked  so  hard  on  behalf  of  their  profession.  His  labours  alone 
in  the  shape  of  literary  work  had  been  such  as  to  reflect  great  credit  upon 
the  profession.  Mr.  Fleming  was  a  man  in  a  thousand.  He  (Mr.  Greaves) 
thought  a  testimonial  would  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Fleming,  and  that  it  might 
be  left  to  a  committee  to  say  what  form  the  testimonial  should  take— 
whether  it  should  be  a  portrait,  or  a  piece  of  plate,  or  whether,  as  Captain 
Russell  had  suggested,  it  should  be  an  illuminated  album,  with  the  names 
of  the  2,000  members  of  the  profession  in  it.  He  (Mr.  Greaves)  would  have 
great  pleasure  in  doing  his  share  of  work,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  the  members  to  show  that  they  were  not  ungrateful  to  Mr.  Fleming 
for  his  efforts.  He  begged  to  move  “  That  this  Association  is  of  opinion 
that  a  testimonial  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Fleming,  and  that  a  committee  be 
formed  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  Mr.  Martin,  by  way  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  practical  issue.” 

The  Secretary  seconded  the  motion,  because  he  said  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Fleming  would  feel  such  a  testimonial  to  be  an  expression 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  profession.  Of  course  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
testimonial  should  assume  a  pecuniary  form. 
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The  President  sa'd  he  agreed  with  every  word  which  had  been  said, 
and  he  was  sure  they  all  felt  that  Mr.  Fleming  was  worthy  of  whatever  they 
could  give  him. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  committee  of  the  association  to  assist  in  furthering 
the  testimonial  should  consist  of  the  President  (Mr.  Olver),  Captain  Russell, 
Mr.  Greaves,  and  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Stanley). 

The  Secretary  said  their  worthy  President  had  done  his  best  to  find  a 
substitute,  owing  to  the  absence  of  some  of  the  older  members,  for  the  post  of 
President,  but  had  not  been  able  to  do  so.  He  (Mr.  Stanley)  begged  to 
propose  that  they  retain  the  services  of  Mr.  Olver  as  President.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  Greaves  said  that  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  been  in  a  similar 
fix.  He  thought  they  could  not  be  better  served  than  they  were  at  present, 
and  he  thought  if  they  re-elected  the  three  gentlemen  who  were  retiring 
from  office  they  could  not  do  better.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Wiggins  said  he  had  not  the  slightest  fault  to  find  with  their  present 
President,  who  had  discharged  his  duties  in  an  excellent  manner  ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  only  fair  that  every  member  of  the  Association  should  have  a 
chance  of  filling  the  offices,  and  he  begged  to  propose  “  That  Captain  Russell 
be  President  for  the  ensuing  year.” 

Mr.  Blunt  seconded  the  motion. 

The  President  said  he  was  elected  most  unwillingly  to  the  office,  and 
would  be  delighted  to  give  place  to  a  successor.  If  they  would  allow  him  he 
should  like  his  proposer  and  seconder  to  withdraw  his  name. 

Mr.  Greaves  said,  without  casting  the  slightest  reflection  upon  their 
present  President,  he  was  willing  to  withdraw  his  motion.  He  knew  that 
several  gentlemen  had  been  urged  to  accept  the  Presidency  for  this  year,  but 
they  had  declined  through  backwardness  and  modesty.  He  did  not  think  a 
better  selection  could  be  made  than  that  of  Captain  Russell,  as  their  present 
President  was  willing  to  withdraw. 

The  President  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  the  motion  to  the  vote, 
as  it  was  the  only  one.  He  was  quite  sure  Captain  Russell  would  make  a 
good  President,  and  he  could  assure  them  that  none  of  them  were  more 
pleased  at  his  election  to  the  office  than  he  (the  President)  was. 

Captain  Russell,  in  returning  thanks  for  his  election,  said  he  would  be 
proud  to  do  all  he  could  to  carry  out  his  duties  in  the  same  able  manner  as 
their  present  President  had  done.  (Applause.) 

On  the  motion  of  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Price,  of 
Birmingham,  was  elected  Vice-President. 

On  the  motion  of  Captain  Russell,  seconded  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Trigger,  of  Newcastle,  was  elected  Secretary. 

The  President  proposed  that  Mr.  Blakeway  be  re-elected  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Trigger  seconded  the  motion,  and  added,  “  That  the  best  thanks  of 
the  Association  be  given  to  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  acted 
hitherto.” 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Greaves,  in  making  the  next  motion,  said,  being  a  member  of  the 
Council,  he  could  understand  the  sort  of  work  that  had  to  be  done  there,  and 
the  sort  of  man  required  to  do  it.  It  required  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
experience  in  his  profession,  and  one  who,  when  he  set  his  foot  down,  kept 
it  there.  He  therefore  begged  leave  to  propose,  “That  Mr.  Perrins,  of 
Worcester,  be  selected  as  the  candidate  for  the  next  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.”  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause).  He  did  not 
think  they  could  do  themselves  or  the  profession  more  honour  than  by  elect¬ 
ing  Mr.  Perrins  as  a  candidate  for  the  next  Council. 
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Mr.  Cartwright  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  : — Messrs.  Alton,  Derby;  G.  Bland  ;  H.  A.  Towlson,  Alfreton  ;  and 
Benjamin  Freer,  Uppingham. 

Captain  Russell  then  read  a  lengthy  and  able  paper  on  “  Castration,” 
and  displayed  on  the  carcases  of  two  dogs  his  methods  of  securing  colts  and 
stallions  whilst  the  operation  is  being  performed. 

By  permission  of  Captain  Russell  the  following  extracts  are  given  from 
his  paper  : — 

“  The  tackle  required  consists  of  a  number  of  ropes  of  different  lengths, 
namely,  a  long  rope,  seventy  feet,  doubled,  to  form  two  side  and  neck  rope,  or 
as  I  have  them,  attached  to  two  straps  to  form  a  collar  ;  a  shackle-rope  with 
metal  loop  attached,  s;xteen  feet  ;  two  cords,  each  seven  feet  ;  four  shakles, 
with  metal  loops,  each  fourteen  inches  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  twitch 
one  foot  long.  These,  with  the  spreader,  constitute  a  set  of  Miles’  tackle.” 

Characterizing  the  ordinary  methods  of  removing  the  testicles  as  cruel,  he 
says  : — “  I  have  tried  all  these  different  ways,  but  I  must  candidly  tell  you 
I  firmly  believe  the  Ecraseur  of  Farmer  Miles  beats  them  all.  To  use  this 
instrument  successfully  requires  practice  and  knack.  Observe  that  the  chain 
is  straight  across  the  cord,  and  not  in  a  slanting  direction,  as  if  the  vessels 
are  broken  through  on  the  slant,  a  good  deal  of  haemorrhage  may  follow  ; 
screw  the  chain  home  through  the  head  of  the  instrument.  Do  not  attempt 
to  cut  (with  a  knife)  through  the  adhesions  The  great  bugbear  against  this 
operation  appears  to  be  the  fears  entertained  of  haemorrhage.  ....  I  do 
not  believe  in  haemorrhage  if  the  operation  is  properly  done.  I  believe  it 
would  invariably  stop  of  itself.  In  case  of  breakage,  it  is  well  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  extra  chain.” 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  was  of  an  animated 
and  interesting  character  ;  some  of  the  members  expressing  opinions  that 
Captain  Russell’s  methods  were  too  complicated  and  involved  too  much 
time. 

Stoke-upon-Trent  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  proceedings,  the  members  dined  together. 

Edward  Stanley,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Warwick,  Hon.  Secretary. 

LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventieth  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Medical 
Institute,  Hope  Street,  on  Friday  afternoon,  February  10th,  1882,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  (Wm.  Leather,  Esq.)  in  the  chair.  There  were  present  :  Professors 
Robertson,  Williams,  and  McCall  ;  Messrs.  Bain,  Bell,  Donald,  Elam, 
Kitchen,  T.  Leather,  A.  Leather,  Morgan,  Morris,  Reynolds,  and  Sumner,  of 
Liverpool;  Mr.  Langley,  and  the  Secretary,  Birkenhead;  Messrs.  Faulkner, 
Greaves,  Hopkin,  A.  Lawson,  Locke,  P.  Taylor,  T.  Taylor,  W.  A.  Taylor,  and 
Wolstenholme,  Manchester  ;  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Storrar,  Chester  ;  Mr. 
Dacre,  Altrincham  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Hill,  Wolverhampton  ;  Mr.  Pilkington, 
Woolton  ;  Mr.  Stone,  Little  Hulton  ;  Mr.  Wall,  Warrington  ;  Mr.  Woods 
and  Mr.  Woods,  junr.,  Wigan  ;  Mr.  Whittle,  Worsley  ;  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Ellis,  Ormskirk  ;  and  Mr.  Cartwright,  Holywell.  Letters  and  telegrams, 
regretting  their  inability  to  attend,  were  received  from  Sir  F.  W.  Fitzwygram, 
Bart.,  Professors  Brown,  Walley,  Axe,  McFadyean,  and  Lewis  ;  Messrs. 
Fleming,  Barnes,  Blakeway,  Barron,  Bromley,  Broughton,  Buckley,.  Carless, 
Carter,  Crawford,  Dobie,  Darwell,  Hayes,  J.  Lawson,  W.  Lewis,  Litt, .May, 
Middlehurst,  Moore,  Nuttall,  Proctor,  T.  Roberts,  M.  J.  Roberts,  Robinson, 
Simpson,  Stanley,  and  Stephenson. 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  quarterly  meeting  and  of  the  extraordinary  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Charles  Cartwright,  Llanasa,  Holywell,  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Elam  nominated  Mr.  Pilkington,  Woolton,  as  a  member  of  this 
Association. 

The  Secretary  reported,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Hunting’s  letter  regarding 
the  publication  in  a  separate  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Societies,  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Secretaries  of  eight  Associations,  and  had  received  replies 
irom  seven  of  them,  all  being  unfavourable  to  the  project,  and  that  Mr. 
Hunting  had  not  replied  to  his  letter  asking  for  further  information.  The 
subject  then  dropped. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Martin,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Southern 
Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  with  reference  to  the  presentation  of  a 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Fleming  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  relation  to  the 
Veterinary  Surgeon’s  Act.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  to  adjourn  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject  for  twelve  months. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Banham  respecting  the  formation 
of  a  “  British  National  Veterinary  Association,”  and  requesting  that  the 
subject  be  brought  before  the  members  of  this  Association,  so  as  to  find  out 
if  they  were  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme  and  willing  that  the  Society  should 
assist  in  its  formation. 

After  a  discussion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  Mr.  Banham 
and  ask  in  what  manner  it  was  proposed  to  act  towards  those  gentlemen  who- 
hold  the  certificate  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bain,  and 
carried  unanimously,  that  Mr.  G.  Morgan,  F.R.C.V.S.,  be  nominated  by  this 
Association  as  a  member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  and  that  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Bain  forma  committee 
to  correspond,  and  act  in  conjunction  with  other  associations,  in  order  to- 
secure  united  action  in  support  of  the  nominated  candidates. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  introductory  address  as  follows  : — 
Gentlemen, — According  to  established  custom,  it  becomes  my  duty,  as  your 
President,  in  commencing  my  term  of  office,  to  deliver  the  usual  introductory 
address,  but  as  Professor  Robertson  has  kindly  consented  to  introduce  a 
subject  for  discussion,  and  as  I  am  unwilling  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  our 
worthy  visitor,  or  curtail  the  profitable  discussion  which  I  hope  will  ensue  as. 
the  result  of  his  demonstrations,  the  extent  of  my  remarks  must  necessarily 
be  very  brief.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I  must  crave  your  kind 
indulgence  for  the  shortness  of  the  few  observations  I  shall  make,  and  I  trust 
it  will  be  accorded  without  much  difficulty.  At  the  same  time,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  tender  my  warmest  and  sincere  thanks  to  the  members  of  this 
Association  for  the  honour  they  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  the  confidence 
they  have  reposed  in  me  by  unanimously  electing  me  to  the  presidential 
chair,  begging  you  to  accept  my  assurance  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
fulfil  the  duties  and  functions  of  my  office  with  credit  and  satisfaction.  I 
would  ask  in  return  that  every  member  of  this  Association  would  do  me  the 
great  favour  of  giving  his  best  support  by  a  constant  attendance  at  our 
meetings,  and  would  invite  the  attendance  also  of  members  from  other 
associations,  especially  the  Lancashire  Association,  who  hitherto  have  given 
us  every  support,  and  thus  bring  about  much  mutual  benefit  by  a  more 
frequent  interchange  of  views  and  opinions,  which  would  undoubtedly  do 
much  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  various  animals  which 
our  profession  calls  upon  us  to  deal  with.  The  past  year,  you  are  all  aware,, 
has  been  one  of  very  rapid  progress  in  veterinary  science,  and  I  am  sure  that 
every  one  present  will  agree  with  me  in  expressing  a  hope  that  such  a  favour- 
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able  impulse  to  our  professional  knowledge  may  be  kept  up  with  unabated 
intensity,  ever  on  the  move  to  further  advancement  and  prosperity.  One 
important  and  interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  our  profession,  and  one 
which  will  undoubtedly  affect  its  future,  has  been  the  discontinuance  during 
last  year  of  the  granting  of  the  veterinary  certificate  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  It  certainly  seems  more  in  accordance 
with  the  advancement  of  a  profession,  that  the  examining  power  and  the 
granting  of  diplomas,  that  is  to  say,  its  administrative  functions,  should  be 
vested  in  one  single  and  responsible  body.  And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  termination  of  the  Society’s  examinations  should  have  given 
occasion  for  the  expressions  of  opinion  (both  pro  and  con)  as  to  the 
etiquette  and  recognised  status  of  its  veterinary  department,  and  which 
have  created  no  small  amount  of  ill-feeling,  where  unity  of  purpose  and 
action  should  have  been  the  first  consideration,  and  where  our  watch¬ 
word  should  have  been  the  motto  of  our  Magna  Charta,  “  Vis  unites 
fortiori ’  My  personal  experience  of  the  Highland  Society,  of  its  officers, 
and  of  the  manner  and  system  in  which  its  veterinary  business  has  always 
been  conducted,  has  produced  in  my  mind  a  feeling  of  the  highest  regard 
and  esteem.  The  examiners  for  the  veterinary  certificate  were  men  of 
high  repute,  shrewd,  clear-headed,  and  practical,  and  of  well-known  rank 
and  standing  in  the  profession.  The  question  which  has  arisen  of  late  as  to 
the  advisability  of  testing  a  student’s  practical  knowledge  at  his  final  ex¬ 
amination  is  one  of  very  great  importance  ;  and  I  would  venture  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  “  Royal  College  ”  to  the  fact  that  they  might  with  advantage 
take  a  few  hints  from  the  Highland  Society  as  to  their  method  of  conducting 
their  practical  examinations.  Another  highly  important  measure  that  has 
taken  place  last  year,  has  been  the  passing  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Act. 
My  limited  time  will  not  permit  of  any  extended  observations  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  the  highest  credit  is  due  to  its  promoter. 
He  has  well  earned  the  thanks  of  the  profession,  not  less  for  his  unflagging 
energies  and  unabated  zeal,  than  for  the  time  and  labour  he  has  devoted,  and 
the  expense  he  has  incurred  in  furthering  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  The  retro¬ 
spective  period,  although  short,  is  only  what  might  have  reasonably  been 
looked  for,  considering  the  influential  opposition  brought  to  bear  against  the 
Bill  by  members  of  Parliament  ranging  themselves  as  friends  of  the  un¬ 
qualified  man;  for  many  who  have  never  attained  the  necessary  qualifications 
were  nevertheless  highly  respected  in  every  way,  and  worthy  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  their  clients.  With  regard  to  the  disputed  question  of 
the  apprenticeship  clause,  compelling  every  student  to  serve  a  certain 
period  with  a  qualified  practitioner,  I  am  in  good  hopes  of  shortly  seeing 
some  steps  taken  whereby  it  will  be  attained,  feeling  assured  that  it  would1 
materially  assist  the  examiners,  improve  the  students,  and  elevate  the  status 
of  the  profession,  if  it  were  made  a  necessary  obligation  to  his  obtaining  a 
diploma. 

Few  scientific  investigations  of  late  have  had  a  more  practical  inception,, 
followed  by  prompt  results,  than  the  brilliant  researches  with  which  the  name 
of  Pasteur  is  associated,  in  the  success  of  prophylactic  inoculations  of 
attenuated  virus.  The  immunity  from  Anthrax  conferred  by  the  injection 
into  the  blood  of  bacteria  specific  of  this  disease,  has  been  complete.  The 
same  eminent  experimentalist  has  made  many  other  additions  to  our  patho¬ 
logical  knowledge  of  the  contagious  diseases  affecting  our  domestic  animals. 
These  discoveries  richly  entitle  him  to  our  sincere  thanks  and  gratitude,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  our  Council,  at  a  recent  meeting,  bestowed  upon 
him  the  well-won  honour  and  title  of  Honorary  Associate. 

In  the  periodicals  of  last  month  we  noticed  with  considerable  interest  the 
birth  of  a  new  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  viz.,  the  Scottish  Central. 
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I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  I  shall  only  echo  your  sentiments  when  I  express  a 
hearty  wish  for  its  prosperity  and  success.  May  it  enrich  and  elevate  both 
the  intellectual  status  and  the  social  position  of  our  professional  brethren  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  !  Taking  into  consideration  its  very  able  and  com¬ 
petent  body  of  officers,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  characterised  its  initiatory 
proceedings,  we  may  rest  assured  that  ere  long  it  will  make  its  way  to  the 
foremost  rank  of  our  institutions.  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  you  must  accept 
my  very  best  thanks  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my 
remarks,  whose  brevity  I  wish  I  could  think  was  not  their  only  recommen¬ 
dation,  at  any  rate  I  trust  you  will  accord  them  that  small  merit.  But  more 
especially  must  I  express  my  gratitude  to  those  friends  living  at  a  distance, 
who  have,  I  fear,  put  themselves  to  much  inconvenience  (not  to  say  expense), 
to  honour  us  by  their  presence  here  to-day  ;  such  patronage  and  support  we 
accept  as  undoubted  evidence  of  the  interest  they  take  in  our  Association, 
and  we  shall,  I  am  confident,  unite  with  them  in  every  wish  for  its  success, 
and  trust  we  are  now  inaugurating  for  it  another  year  of  increasing  pros¬ 
perity,  of  advancing  knowledge,  and  increasing  usefulness. 

Professor  Williams  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
his  address,  seconded  by  Mr.  Elam,  and  carried  unanimously.  The 
President  briefly  replied. 

Professor  Robertson,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London,  then  read  the 
following  essay,  entitled,  “  Some  Remarks  on  the  Genesis  of  Glanders.’1 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — When  invited  by  your  Secretary  to  attend 
this  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  I  found  that, 
although  much  pressed  for  time,  and  that  many  engagements  were  waiting  to 
be  attended  to,  that  still  there  was  a  speciality  of  claim  which  this  Society 
had  upon  me  which  was  difficult  to  ignore.  Some  years  ago  you  asked  me 
to  become  your  nominee  as  a  representative  at  the  Council  board,  and 
having  placed  me  there,  I  have  often  desired  to  attend  your  meetings,  in 
order  that  in  person  I  might  thank  you,  and  give  you,  if  you  desired  it,  an 
account  of  my  stewardship. 

I  have  chosen  at  this  time  to  bring  under  your  notice  a  subject  less  with 
the  view  of  instructing  than  of  being  instructed.  Many  subjects  offered  them¬ 
selves  to  me,  some  rather  inviting,  because  they  were  unique,  or  that  I  had 
given  to  them  more  than  an  average  amount  of  attention;  but  none  seemed 
to  me  likely  to  be  immediately  and  remotely  so  beneficial  and  certain  to 
benefit  all,  and  call  forth  from  each  an  expression  of  opinion,  or  statement  of 
fact  and  observation,  as  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  operate  in  the 
production  of  Glanders  in  the  horse.  Although,  through  the  entire  extent  of 
our  country,  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  so  far  cognisant  of  this  disease  that 
he  may  be  able  to  recognise  it  should  it  be  encountered,  or  discourse,  to  any 
one  who  will  listen,  fluently  enough  regarding  its  characters  or  its  modes  of 
development,  it  is  only  in  ourlargecities,orsituations  where  horses  are  collected 
in  large  numbers,  that  men  have  that  intimacy  of  acquaintance  with  it  which 
entitles  their  opinions  to  more  than  a  deferential  hearing.  Those  of  you 
who  have  all  life  long  been  engaged  in  practice  amongst  horses  in  city 
stables  will  probably  scarcely  believe  that  a  very  large  number  of  our 
brother  practitioners  only  know  of  Glanders-Farcy  from  what  they  have 
been  told  or  read  regarding  it.  Many  of  these  men  in  country  practice 
would  be  as  much  astonished  to  encounter  a  case  of  Glanders  as  one  of 
Cattle  Plague.  The  importance  of  a  just  appreciation  of  this  disease,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  matter  of  its  etiology,  is  not  easy  to  be  over-rated.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  us,  as  conservators  of  animal  health,  and  as  attendants  on  horses 
when  diseased,  to  have  clear  ideas  of  the  modes,  not  only  how  this  most 
loathsome  and  malignant  equine  disease  is  usually  propagated  and  distri¬ 
buted,  but  also  of  the  possibilities  which  encompass  its  origin.  As  sanitary 
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officers  charged  with  the  repression  of  disease  in  animals  which  is  capable  of 
extension  to  man,  we  are  only  imperfectly  armed,  and  are  acting  with  uncer¬ 
tain  and  indefinite  ideas  of  ultimate  success  as  long  as  we  hesitate  and  waver 
respecting  the  possibility  of  the  origin  of  this  acute  infectious  disease,  so 
deadly  both  to  its  primary  and  secondary  bearers.  It  is  easy  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  if  Glanders-Farcy  is  capable  of  originating  from  a  variety  of 
causes  which  are  of  adventitious  occurrence,  either  truly  located  within  the 
animal  itself,  or  brought  to  bear  upon  it  from  without,  but  essentially  such  as 
are  of  variable  character,  it  will  ever  remain  a  vexed  and  difficult  question  to 
settle  what  the  agencies  individually  are,  and  how  they  may  be  combated.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  may  assuredly  state  that,  like  the  more  prominent  of 
the  diseases  of  the  same  class  in  all  animals,  this  serious  affection  is  only 
capable  of  development  by  the  previous  existence  of  it  in  some  other  animal, 
that  without  already  existing  Glanders  we  do  not  know  of  the  disease,  then 
are  we  standing  upon  ground  sufficiently  stable  to  maintain  us  in  the  carrying 
out  of  preventive  measures  with  a  certainty  of  ultimately,  if  not  eradicating  it* 
at  least  of  reducing  it  to  the  minimum.  This  is  the  more  needful  in  our  day, 
seeing  that  advances  in  the  general  application  of  the  science  of  the  healing 
art  tend  more  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  prevention  of  disease  than  its 
cure.  A  review  of  the  history  of  opinion  regarding  Glanders,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  during  that  period  of  the  present  century  which 
has  passed,  has  impressed  us  with  the  conviction  that  this  period  has  been 
one  of  transition  in  regard  to  the  stability  of  ideas  respecting  its  mode  of 
origin,  at  first  tenaciously  maintained  to  be  neither  contagious  nor  infectious, 
opinions  supported  not  by  assertions  merely,  but  by  collection  of  many  facts 
and  by  records  of  numerous  experiments.  Gradually  this  opinion  has 
been  overturned,  and  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  certainty  of  its  propaga¬ 
tion  by  both  methods  has  come  to  be  entertained.  In  the  light  of  these  facts 
it  is  not  to  me  at  all  strange  that  now  the  more  careful  observers  are  ranged 
on  the  two  opposing  lines  of  opinion,  viz.,  the  origin  of  Glanders- Farcy  de 
novo ,  and  the  impossibility  of  its  appearance  apart  from  pre-existing 
Glanders. 

Viewed  upon  broader  bases  than  opinion  relative  to  the  origin  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  disease,  these  views  may  be  stated  as  (1)  tbe  belief  in  the  chemico- 
vital  or  physiological  origin  of  acute  infectious  disease  ;  and  (2)  as  belief  in 
the  extreme  probability,  if  not  absolute  certainty,  of  the  genesis  of  these  same 
diseases  from  the  passage  of  living  animal  matter,  or  organisms,  from  the 
already  diseased  to  the  apparently  healthy.  I  rather  suspect  that  as  re¬ 
gards  the  views  entertained  respecting  Glanders  throughout  the  veterinary 
profession,  that  the  greater  weight  of  opinion  and  authority  is  ranged  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  hold  to  the  former  opinion.  At  the  same  time  it  may  not 
be  denied  that  the  facts  steadily  and  rapidly  accumulating,  both  from  careful 
clinical  observation,  and  experimental  investigations  in  both  comparative  and 
special  pathology,  point  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  latter.  Regarding  the 
condition  recognised  by  the  term  “Glanders”  as  but  the  expression  of  a 
largely  distributed  and  peculiar  disturbance  of  the  activities  of  a  living 
animal,  rendered  visible  by  certain  determined  textural  changes,  it  is — by 
those  who  hold  the  idea  of  its  possible  development  under  influences  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  health— sought  to  be  established  that  certain  influences,  operating 
either  from  within  or  without  the  animal,  or  probably  in  both  ways,  are 
capable  of  inducing  these  peculiar  disturbances  and  specific  lesions.  In 
substantiating  this  view  it  is  assumed  that  disturbance  of  healthy  activity, 
always  in  a  particular  and  determinate  manner,  is  accomplished  by  mani¬ 
fold  and  unvarying  agencies,  while  it  is  admitted  that  when  once  this  peculiar 
condition  is  attained  it  can  only  propagate  itself  in  an  unvarying  sequence 
of  conditions,  as  productions  of  the  same  phenomenal  exhibitions,  specific 
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adventitious  depositions,  and  peculiar  tissue  changes — a  condition  certainly 
unique  in  the  causation  and  development  of  acute  communicable  maladies  as 
far  as  presently  known  to  us.  Could  it  be  shown  that  the  condition  known  as 
Glanders-Farcy,  when  thus  produced  by  the  operation  of  adverse  extrinsic  and 
intrinsic  influences,  might,  by  infective  operation — inoculation — uncertainly 
develop  in  horses  so  operatedupon,  different  conditions  of  systemic  contamina¬ 
tions  and  unvarying  characters  of  textural  change, and  not  always  this  determi¬ 
nate  specific  disturbance  and  tissue  change,  which,  without  difficulty,  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  Glanders-Farcy,  then  might  we  believe  that  its  origin  was,  like  its  de¬ 
velopment,  of  an  inconstant  and  variable  character.  So  long,  however,  as  in¬ 
fective  operation  in  passing  from  diseased  to  healthy  animals  always — when 
producing  disturbance — does  so  of  one  unvarying  and  similar  type  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  essential  characters  by  which  such  disturbance  and  change  is 
recognised — particularly  by  the  endogenous  multiplication  of  this  poison,  or 
disturbance-creating  medium,  and  the  retention  of  the  material  so  produced 
by  the  power  of  indefinitely  propagating  the  same  unvarying  conditions 
of  disturbance,  change,  and  production  of  new  material— so  long  must  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  believe — or  rather,  shall  we  say,  so  long  must  we  continue  to  doubt  that 
such  specifidity  and  individuality  of  phenomenal  conditions  attached  to  dis¬ 
turbance  of  normal  activities  of  any  animal  can  result  frcm  aught  save  speci¬ 
fidity  and  oneness  of  character  and  source  of  inducing  factor  with  resulting 
product. 

The  settlement  of  this  question,  of  the  oneness  or  diversity  of  the  inducing 
factor  in  Glanders-Farcy,  although  it  may  by  argument  and  reasoning  appear 
to  some  as  definitely  settled  in  one  direction  or  another,  and  to  a  larger 
number,  if  not  settled,  as  placed  at  least  in  the  region  of  high  probability? 
must  ever  receive  its  strongest  confirmatory  evidence  from  experimental  in¬ 
quiry  and  correct  registration  of  fact  and  observation.  Such  methods  of  in¬ 
vestigation  and  of  acquiring  knowledge  may  not  be  ignored,  they  are  alike 
the  foundation  and  superstructure  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  well-known 
to  all  of  you,  that  the  supporters  of  the  autochthonous  origin  of  Glanders  in 
the  horse — it  has  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  asserted  to  originate  in  this 
way  in  man — without  specifying  particularly  any  causes  or  agencies  which 
must  be  regarded  as  certainly  productive  of  the  development  of  those 
phenomena  which  we  recognise  as  Glanders  -  Farcy,  yet  regard  as 
capable  of  producing  this  condition  all  such  as  tend  to  debilitate  and 
weaken  the  animal,  to  disturb,  pervert,  or  impair  nutrition,  either  in  its 
primary  or  secondary  steps.  We  are  referred  for  corroboration  of  this  view 
to  the  continued  existence  and  erratic  appearances  of  Glanders  in  all  large 
studs,  collections,  or  congregations  of  horses.  In  these  situations  we  know 
that  the  ordinary  laws  which  regulate  healthy  animal  existence,  those  con¬ 
nected  with  work,  food,  location,  etc.,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  other 
conditions,  are  often  infringed,  as  also  that  common  or  ordinary  ailments 
occurring  under  these  influences  are  less  amenable  to  medical  management 
than  where  surroundings  are  more  favourable.  As  all  admit  the  truth  of 
such  statements,  we  are  emphatically  told  that  these  conditions,  not  singly 
it  may  be,  but  as  acting  and  re-acting  upon  each  other,  are  not  only  sufficient 
to  produce,  but  are  the  chief  inducing  factors  in  the  genesis  of  Glanders- 
Farcy  in  the  soliped.  In  this  way  do  those  who  are  satisfied  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  mode  of  development  state  their  case,  and  account  for  the 
frequency  and  persistency  of  the  disease  in  studs  of  omnibus  and  tramway 
horses,  and  in  colliery  establishments  in  civil  life,  and  amongst  animals 
conveyed  in  crowded  transports,  or  confined  in  camps  in  times  of  war.  I  am 
aware  that  many  who  firmly  believe  in  the  Glanders-producing  power  of 
unhealthy  and  vitiating  influences,  are  also  satisfied  that  its  dissemination  is, 
in  addition,  accomplished  by  cohabitation  and  propagation  from  affected  to 
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healthy  animals.  Now  if  we  examine  the  statement  of  the  question  of  the 
occurrence  of  Glanders  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  as  apart  from  contami¬ 
nation  from  previously  diseased,  there  is  nothing  positive  to  satisfy  the 
critical  that  no  other  origin  is  possible  or  even  rather  probable.  It  is,  first 
of  all,  to  be  noted  that  such  statements  of  its  origin  are  most  authoritatively 
repeated,  and  most  numerously  attested  from  reports  of  its  existence  in  large 
cities,  large  studs,  and  large  congregations  of  horses.  Now  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  amongst  such  large  collections  of  horses  brought  together 
from  widely  separated  localities,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  previous 
history  of  these  animals,  or  the  relationship  they  have  held  previous  to  their 
incorporation  with  their  present  associates  ;  this  will  hold  true  with  every 
large  number  of  horses  at  any  given  time.  Now  as  we  know  that  very  many 
cases  of  Glanders  exist  in  horses,  and  while  existing  are  capable  of  com¬ 
municating  the  disease  by  contact  or  otherwise  to  others,  without  exhibiting 
outward  diagnostic  symptoms  ;  that  they  may  continue  in  a  stationary  con¬ 
dition  for  long  periods,  and  that  while  they  thus  exist  diseased  they  may 
communicate  it  to  others  in  which  it  will  not  assume  the  same  quiescent 
form,  but  may  rapidly  develop  fatal  lesions,  while  the  animals  from  which 
the  contamination  was  received  still  live  apparently  well  and  able  to  execute 
their  ordinary  work.  Knowing  these  facts,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Glanders  amongst  large  numbers  of  horses  is  often 
startling  and  difficult  of  explanation  apart  from  the  theory  of  its  origin 
de  novo ,  only  because  of  the  difficulty  there  may  exist  of  placing  the  finger 
upon  the  infecting  agent.  Further,  it  does  not  disappear  from  such  con¬ 
gregations  of  horses,  simply,  I  believe,  because — I  will  not  say  the  skilled 
attendants  are  not  acute  enough  to  distinguish  these  dangerous  animals, 
rather  because  they  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  great  danger  attendant 
on  the  tending  of  suspicious  cases  with  the  healthy,  as  also  because  of  the 
pecuniary  loss  it  would  at  once  entail  upon  the  owners  were  every  animal 
slaughtered  which  exhibited  suspicious  symptoms,  although  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  more  profitable  in  the  long  run.  Again,  if  Glanders  is  a  con¬ 
dition  rarely  absent  from  large  cities  and  large  studs  of  horses,  we  know  it 
is  as  rarely  seen  in  the  country  districts  and  amongst  our  agricultural  horses. 
Certainly  they  are  never  collected  in  such  numbers  under  the  same  roof,  the 
variations,  however,  as  to  treatment  in  other  points  are  not  numerous 
enough  or  important  enough  to  warrant  us  in  expecting  such  marked 
exemption  from  any  disease  to  which  their  fellows  are  so  largely  liable. 
Apart  from  the  evils  of  location — which,  we  may  say,  are  not  always  so  marked 
as  some  would  appear  to  think — horses  in  the  rural  districts  are  operated 
upon  by  all  those  depressing  agencies  (common  to  cities)  as  insufficient  food, 
overwork,  exposure,  together  with  the  debilitating  influences  of  badly  treated 
or  neglected  diseases,  and  yet  they  are  not,  as  their  urban  fellows,  decimated 
by  Glanders.  This  I  chiefly  attribute  to  the  fact  that,  first  of  all,  importa¬ 
tions  and  additions  are  rarely  made  of  animals  from  a  distance  and  of 
unknown  origin,  their  ranks  are  chiefly  recruited  from  the  farm  or  district  on 
which  they  have  been  bred,  or  where  situated  ;  second,  the  farm  animals 
have  so  little  contact  with  strange  or  distant  horses.  Glanders  was  more 
common  amongst  these  latter  animals  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  when 
agricultural  horses  were  brought  more  into  contact  with  foreign  animals,  owing 
to  the  distance  to  which  produce  had  to  be  transported  by  horse-power. 
That  in  horses  the  liquid  tissue,  the  blood,  may  be  vitiated,  and  the  animal 
activities  disturbed,  and  certain  phenomenal  and  tissue  changes  may  assert 
themselves,  variously  known  in  the  different  forms  of  blood-poisoning  and 
Pyaemia,  from  unwholesome  extrinsic  agents  operating  upon  a  debilitated 
constitution,  as  well  as  upon  animals  recognised  to  be  healthy,  and  that  the 
former  are  more  likely  to  suffer  severely  and  to  exhibit  peculiar  states  or 
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conditions  rather  than  the  latter,  may  not  be  denied  ;  that  such,  however, 
apart  from  other  agents,  influences,  or  entities  do  produce  Glanders,  there  is 
not,  to  my  mind,  sufficient  evidence  to  prove.  The  actual  inoculation  with 
purulent  fluids  has  been  declared  to  produce  Glanders  ;  this  too  must  be 
received  with  reservation.  I  am  aware  that  instances  or  examples 
of  the  occurrence  or  production  of  Glanders  in  this  way  may  be 
narrated  by  writers  past  and  present  ;  when,  however,  we  think  of 
the  varieties  of  opinion  and  the  contradictory  nature  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  within  the  present  generation  been  placed  before 
the  world  in  connection  with  this  same  disease,  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  None  of  these  cases,  however,  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
but  may  be  explained  more  satisfactorily  upon  other  data,  and  in  a  different 
direction.  Many  of  those  who  hold  both  to  the  idea  of  self  propagation  or 
development  of  the  disease  from  the  inter-action  of  materials  within  the 
animal  upon  agents  or  material  from  without,  and  to  that  of  simple  com¬ 
municability,  mediate  or  immediate,  of  the  diseased  witffthe  healthy,  are  yet 
inclined  to  regard  the  former  as  by  far  the  more  potent  and  extensively 
operating  factor.  They  fail  to  see,  they  say,  the  mode  of  the  often  extensive 
distribution  of  the  disease,  which,  they  are  willing  to  admit,  may  occur  by 
infection  under  favourable  conditions  and  within  limited  areas.  The 
difficulty  appears  to  me  always  augmented  or  probably  produced  by  the 
very  limited  and  restricted  views  which  we  have  so  often  taken  of  the 
power  of  communicability  in  cases  of  Glanders.  Such  limited  views  have 
been  fostered  by  mistakes  in  experimentation,  and  by  errors  in  interpreta¬ 
ting  the  results  of  experiment.  How  many  false  deductions,  for  instance, 
have  been  made  from  the  not  unfrequent  difficulties  in  cases  of  experiments 
to  produce  the  disease  by  inoculation  direct  ?  That  such  mistakes  or  dis¬ 
crepancies  occur  we  know,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
many  conditions  always  operating  when  conducting  an  experimental 
inquiry  which  gives  to  the  results  of  such  experiments  strange  terminations, 
and  which  we  are  not  altogether  able  to  explain.  Often,  or  at  least  not 
unfrequently,  an  experiment  to  produce  Glanders  by  direct  inoculation  will 
fail,  while  another,  generally  esteemed  comparatively  uncertain,  if  not  of 
doubtful  power,  will  succeed.  What  more  unlikely  than  that  glanderous 
matter  placed  on  and  well  up  the  Schneiderian  membrane  should  fail  to 
produce  the  disease,  while  the  exhibition  of  the  same  material  in  bolus,  and 
dissolved  in  water,  developed  an  acute  and  fatal  attack  ?  These  results  are 
well  shown  in  the  following  experiments  : — 

Experiment  1. — May  10th,  at  4  p.m.,  gave  a  donkey  a  quantity  of  glan¬ 
derous  matter  mixed  with  water.  The  matter  was  two  days  old,  and 
obtained  from  ahorse  killed  because  affected  with  Glanders.  May  12th. — 
Temperature  ioo°  F.  13th. — Temperature  103°  F.  14th. — Temperature 
io4'30°.  15th. — Temperature  io3,2o3.  16th. — Temperature  103°.  At  this 
latter  day  the  animal  was  reported  as  not  feeding  well  ;  it  is  also  heard 
coughing,  and  frequently  observed  lifting  the  right  hind  leg.  17th. — 
Temperature  io$'2o°  ;  appetite  very  fastidious  ;  pulse  64  ;  animal  dispirited. 
1 8th. — Temperature  ioi°.  19th. — Temperature  98?  ;  takes  little  food  ;  very 
dispirited,  and  frequently  lifts  hind  legs.  20th. — Temperature  104°  ; 
depression  great  ;  no  appetite  ;  lymphatic  glands  under  the  jaw  on  the  left 
side  tender  and  slightly  swollen  ;  lifting  and  abducting  of  both  hind  feet  now 
exists.  2 1  st. — Temperature  io4’2o°  •;  general  symptoms  the  same.  22nd. — 
Temperature  103°  ;  nasal  discharge,  mucous  and  white.  23rd. — Tempera¬ 
ture  ioo°  ;  nasal  discharge  copious  from  both  nostrils ;  sinking  from  choking 
produced  by  nasal  obstruction. 

Post-mortem  examination  on  24th. — Tubercular-looking  deposit  exten¬ 
sively  distributed  throughout  the  nasal  passage,  producing  great  thickening 
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of  membrane,  and  a  highly  injected  state  of  it.  Deposit  extending 
into  fauces  and  commencement  of  pharynx.  Ulceration  commencing 
here  and  there  in  the  membrane  covering  the  deposit,  but  no  indications  ot 
such  change  in  other  parts  of  the  membrane.  Epiglottis  and  surrounding 
parts  inflamed.  No  inflammation  of  windpipe.  Lungs  showed  a  wonder¬ 
ful  collection  of  tuberculous-looking  matter.  Glands  of  the  super-cervical 
region  enlarged,  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  different  situations  swollen  and 
delineated. 

Experiment  2. — Some  of  the  discharged  material  from  the  nostrils  of 
this  or  another  donkey  which  had  been  affected  by  administration  of 
glanderous  matter  in  bolus  was  carefully  placed — with  a  wooden  spatula  so 
as  not  to  abrade  the  membrane — well  over  the  nasal  septum  of  an  apparently 
healthy  animal — donkey.  This  was  done  on  June  27th.  When  examined 
on  12th  July,  there  were  no  visible  effects.  July  17th. — Still  no  evidence  of 
disturbance.  This  animal  continued  well — being  carefully  watched — for 
three  months,  and  was  then  killed  for  examination,  when  the  viscera  gave 
no  evidence  of  disease. 

Now  I  do  not  notice  such  experiments  to  attempt  any  proof  that 
Glanders  may  be  more  surely  communicated  by  the  reception  of  the  infect¬ 
ing  material  by  the  alimentary  canal,  rather  than  by  its  distribution  over 
the  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  but  rather  as  tending  to  teach  us  that 
the  extensive  distribution  of  Glanders  in  our  large  cities  is  explicable  on 
other  grounds  than  those  of  vitiated  constitutions  induced  by  adverse 
influences  of  diet,  location,  defective  sanitary  conditions,  etc.  With  many 
of  the  active  communicable  diseases  we  are  now  certain — or  as  certain  as 
we  may  be  while  we  are  able  to  see  and  handle  the  materia  morbis — of  their 
production  only  through  the  influence  of  the  actually  diseased  upon  the 
healthy,  while  as  respects  the  propagation  of  Glanders  from  Glanders  from 
contact,  the  position  is  absolutely  certain.  Developed  in  this  manner, 
there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  resulting  phenomena ;  these 
are  not  variable  and  uncertain,  but  constant  and  uniform.  That  Glanders 
will  only  produce  Glanders,  and  not  occasionally  Anthrax  or  Pyaemia,  is  as 
certain  as  that  wheat  when  sown  will  always  produce  wheat,  and  not 
occasionally  oats  or  peas.  The  means  of  this  actual  contamination  and 
conveyance  of  the  infecting  material  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy  are 
as  widely  spread  and  generally  operative  as  the  more  readily  recognised 
baneful  and  depressing  agencies  which  are  in  action  both  within  and  around 
animals  in  any  situation,  and  which  are  so  largely  believed  to  be  chiefly  in 
action  for  the  development  of  this  condition.  Such  contact,  mediate  and 
immediate,  is  maintained  in  many  ways,  by  contact  while  at  railway  stations 
and  other  centres  of  traffic,  by  placing  animals  in  paddocks,  stables,  etc., 
where  horses  previously  diseased  were  located,  by  the  general  use  of  drinking- 
troughs,  and  by  many  other  media  and  movements  not  less  extensively 
operating  and  powerful  if  they  are  not  so  palpable  and  open  to  observation. 
In  whatever  light  we  look  at  the  question  of  the  genesis  of  Glanders,  we 
must  remember  that  upon  the  acceptance  of  one  or  other  of  these  two 
expositions  of  the  origin  and  spread  of  this  disease,  so  terrible  to  both 
horse  and  man,  must  we  stand  forth  as  sanitary  experts,  prepared  to  state 
what  measures  are  needful  for  its  repression  and  extirpation  from  either 
isolated  studs  or  over  the  entire  country.  So  long  as  we  feel  satisfied  that 
its  existence  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  inter-action  of  various  operating 
agencies  within  and  without  the  animal,  so  long  must  we  be  puzzled  in  every 
individual  case  to  particularise  these  adverse  and  destructive  agencies,  and 
to  devise  means  whereby  they  may  be  successfully  combated  ;  every  separate 
outbreak,  or  rather  individual  case  necessitating  a  special  consideration, 
and  probably  a  separate  line  of  treatment — that  although  some 
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general  principles  of  treatment  and  management  may  be  laid  down, 
in  the  details  and  practical  manipulation  of  these  we  are  left  to 
wander  very  much  as  fancy  or  imagination  may  dictate ;  satisfied 
that,  however  much  or  strangely  the  healthy  activities  of  an  animal 
may  be  disturbed  by  the  inter-action  of  unhealthful  influences,  or 
powers  and  structures  enfeebled  by  disease,  that  the  resulting  phenomena 
may  or  cannot  be  those  representing  Glanders,  and  recognised  as  such.  We 
have,  when  these  phenomena  present  themselves,  only  one  course  clearly 
marked  out  for  action,  and  along  which  we  must  travel  in  all  attempts  to 
arrest  or  eradicate  the  scourge. 

So  long  as  those  other  communicable  epizootics  with  which  we  have  had 
a  more  extensive  connection  as  sanitary  officers — Epizootic  Pleuro-pneu- 
monia  and  F  oot-and-Mouth  F  ever — were  regarded  as  capable  of  development  by 
defective  sanitary  or  other  means  believed  to  be  operating  on  our  stock,  and 
the  fact  was  disregarded  that  their  propagation  was  entirely  due  to  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  a  living  particulate  contagium  from  the  diseased  to  the  healthy, 
so  long  were  our  efforts  at  repression  unproductive  of  results.  The  same 
will  be  the  history  of  Glanders  ;  it  has  proved  itself  of  that  character  already, 
and  will  prove  itself  yet  more  so,  as  enlightened  and  scientific  views  are 
embraced  and  disseminated,  particularly  regarding  the  pathology  of  the 
acute  communicable  diseases  in  all  animals.  When  the  disease  was  regarded 
as  of  doubtful  power  of  propagation,  by  contact  or  otherwise,  as  it  was  in 
the  early  parts  of  this  century,  its  existence  was  infinitely  more  extensive, 
and  its  ravages  proportionately  greater.  Where  at  the  present  day  could  I, 
even  if  desirous,  obtain  such  a  collection  of  statements  of  opinions  from 
widely  scattered  districts  of  our  country  respecting  any  point  connected 
with  this  disease,  as  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  in  the  form  of  certificates  and 
letters  addressed  to  a  former  teacher  of  the  school  with  which  I  am  connected 
respecting  the  efficacy  of  a  particular  line  of  treatment  ?  And  why  ?  not 
because  veterinary  surgeons  are  fewer  and  less  employed  about  horses — 
they  are  more  numerous  and  more  generally  employed — but  simply  because 
in  rural  districts  the  disease  does  not  exist.  The  adoption  of  the  opinion 
that  it  could  be  propagated  and  communicated  from  the  diseased  to  the 
healthy  wrought  this  change,  and  not  improved  sanitary  conditions  ;  these 
can  only  operate  in  its  development  when  the  seeds  are  already  sown.  So 
will  the  reception  of  and  the  acting  upon  the  opinion,  that  not  only  may 
Glanders  be  developed'from  Glanders,  but  that  it  owes  its  existence  only  to 
Glanders,  be  accompanied  with  a  perceptible  lessening  of  its  existence  in 
those  centres  where  now  chiefly  existing. 

Professor  Williams  objected  to  the  theory  of  the  cause  of  Glanders  always 
being  contagion,  and  he  still  thought  that  cases  arose  de  novo.  He  said 
that  if  these  diseases  arose  solely  from  contagion, then  there  must  at  some  period 
have  been  a  provision  made  for  them.  He  thought  that  there  were  condi¬ 
tions  both  within  and  without  the  body  quite  capable  of  producing  Glanders 
poisoning,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  Glanders  can  originate  de  novo. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  wished  to  know  what  we  were  to  do  when  the  two  profes¬ 
sors  differed  in  opinion.  What  do  we  often  find  in  a  large  stud  of  horses, 
where  probably  Glanders  was  unknown  before,  but  the  horses  having  to  con¬ 
tend  against  bad  food,  bad  drainage,  overwork,  etc.  ;  they  began  to  lose 
flesh,  show  diuresis,  and  when  carefully  examined  Glanders  is  found  to  exist. 
Professor  Robertson  would  say  they  had  received  infection,  while  Professor 
Williams  would  say  there  was  sufficient  in  their  condition  and  surroundings 
to  produce  the  disease. 

Mr.  Storrar  was  of  opinion  we  ought  to  do  everything  we  can  to  pre¬ 
vent  contagion.  There  could  be  no  doubt  what  the  treatment  should  be, 
namely,  destroying  the  diseased  animals. 
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Mr.  Elam  agreed  with  Professor  Williams  that  Glanders  did  originate 
de  novo.  In  his  experience  he  found  Glanders  could  be  produced  by  bad 
food,  old  age,  and  hard  work,  the  sanitary  conditions  being  fairly  good. 
Had  seen  many  instances  of  it  in  a  large  ’bus  company’s  stud.  He  under¬ 
stood  that  the  disease  in  this  stud  had  almost  disappeared  since  good  food 
has  been  given,  less  work,  and  employing  younger  animals.  He  had  found 
Glanders  to  be  variable  in  its  mode  of  attack. 

Mr.  Hopkin  had  in  two  instances  found  Glanders  develop  spontaneously  : 
in  one  case  the  animal  suffered  from  Diabetes.  His  own  mare  had  Influenza, 
became  debilitated,  and  ultimately  Glanders  developed.  So  far  as  he  knew, 
they  had  not  been  in  contact  with  glandered  animals. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  agreed  with  Professor  Robertson;  believes  Glanders  can¬ 
not  arise  spontaneously.  He  thought  water-troughs  a  prolific  source  of 
spreading  the  disease.  In  tramway  and  ’bus  stables  he  thought  the  disease 
was  ever  existent. 

Mr.  Dacre  expressed  the  opinion  that  Glanders  arose  spontaneously, 
and  cited  a  few  instances,  where  he  thought  the  horses  had  not  been  in  con¬ 
tact  with  diseased  animals. 

Professor  McCall  thought  Professor  Robertson  would  find,  practically,  his 
theory  was  merely  a  theory  after  all,  although  a  safe  and  good  one.  There 
was  no  doubt  Glanders  did  arise  spontaneously.  He  had  condemned  200 
horses  belonging  to  the  Glasgow  Tramway  Company,  and  had  had  no 
more  cases  for  the  last  two  years.  He  gave  some  cases  illustrative  of  its 
spontaneity.  No  combination  of  circumstances  can  produce  the  results  of  a 
specific  poison.  He  feared  Glanders  would  be  found  to  follow  bad  food,  bad 
drainage,  overwork,  old  age,  etc. 

Professor  Robertson,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  reply,  said  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  absence  of  Glanders  in  the  country  districts  is  not  due  to  any 
improvement  in  the  sanitary  arrangements,  but  to  our  increased  knowledge 
of  its  propagation. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Williams,  seconded  by  Mr.  Morgan,  a  vote 
of  thanks. to  Professor  Robertson  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  members  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  where  a  re¬ 
cherche  dinner  was  provided.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  , usual  toasts 
followed,  interspersed  with  some  capital  songs,  a  most  enjoyable  evening 
being  spent.  J.  W.  T.  Moore,  Hon.  Sec. 

LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  this  Association  were  held  Friday, 
February  24th,  at  the  Clarence  Hotel,  Manchester. 

The  President,  Mr.  Alexander  Lawson,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  members  and  friends  were  present,  viz.  :  Geo.  Fleming,  Esq.,  President 
R.C.V.S.  ;  Messrs.  T.  A.  Dollar,  P.  Taylor,  T.  Greaves,  T.  Taylor,  W.  A. 
Taylor,  T.  Hopkin,  S.  Locke,  W.  Dacre,  E.  Faulkner,  Jno.  Lawson,  Jas. 
Lambert,  J.  W.  Ingram,  F.  F.  Crawford,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme,  Wm.  Leather, 
C.  W.  Elam,  G.  Morgan,  S.  O.  Langley,  J.  W.  T.  Moore,  W.  Broughton,  W. 
Woods,  F.  H.  Smicock,  B.  H.  Russell,  J.  B.  Taylor,  H.  J.  Cartwright,  J. 
Bunnell,  C.  E.  Challinor,  Jas.  B.  Polding,  A.  H.  Darwell,  H.  Ferguson, 
— .  Packman,  A.  M.  Michaelis,  R.  Roberts,  T.  B.  Stone,  W.  Whittle,  E.  H. 
Leach,  and  Dr.  Wood. 

Letters  of  excuse  were  received  from  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Bart., 
Professors  Brown,  McCall,  Robertson,  Williams,  and  Wailey,  also  from 
twenty-four  other  members  and  friends. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  members  of  this  Association, 
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viz.  :  Donald  Gregory,  of  Darwen  ;  William  Leather,  Liverpool  ;  and  Jas. 
Eltoft,  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Thos.  B.  Cockshoot,  of  Hyde,  was  nominated  for  election  as  member. 

After  discussion  on  the  forthcoming  election  of  members  of  Council, 
R.C.V.S.,  it  was  resolved  “  That  this  Society,  regretting  that  the  sister  island  is 
at  present  unrepresented  in  the  Council,  shall  aid  the  nominee  (Mr.  T.  H. 
Simcocks,  of  Drogheda),  of  the  North  of  Ireland  Society;  ”  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  as  Election  Committee,  viz.  :  Messrs.  Alexander 
Lawson  (President),  W.  A.  Taylor,  T.  Hopkin,  E.  Faulkner,  W.  Dacre,  S. 
Locke,  and  J.  B.  Wolstenholme. 

The  President,  who  was  loudly  cheered  on  rising,  then  read  the  following 
address  : — 

Gentlemen, — I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  electing  me 
as  President  for  another  year  of  office  ;  and  although  it  is  usual  to  give  an 
inaugural  address,  setting  forth  the  fruits  of  our  labours  throughout  the  pro¬ 
fession  during  the  last  twelve  months,  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  you  on  this 
occasion  with  any  very  lengthy  remarks,  inasmuch  as  I  went  fully  into  most 
matters  last  year,  and  I  consider  that  too  much  time  has  already  been  lost  in 
our  Society  at  one  or  two  meetings  in  discussing  veterinary  politics,  to  the 
exclusion  of  papers  and  communications  on  interesting  cases,  which  is  a 
valuable  means  of  improving  professional  knowledge.  I  trust  that  the  latter 
may  in  my  second  year  of  office  be  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  at  our 
quarterly  meetings. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  so  large  a  gathering,  and  take  it  as  an  earnest  of 
the  intention  of  the  members  of  this  Society  to  further  to  their  utmost  the 
best  interests  of  our  profession. 

The  year  1881  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  veterinary 
profession  as  the  one  in  which  Parliament  granted  to  us  a  Bill  to  protect  our 
title,  and  to  prevent  unqualified  men  from  assuming  what  they  had  no  moral 
right  to,  under  a  very  heavy  penalty.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  still  it  is  my  opinion 
that  this  Act  will  in  future  years  always  be  referred  to  as  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  ever  conferred  upon  our  profession. 

Some  of  our  members  may  not  agree  with  all  the  details  of  this  Bill  ;  others 
may  think  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  prevented  men 
from  practising  under  any  title,  without  having  passed  the  necessary  exami¬ 
nations,  and  also  that  a  clause  should  have  been  inserted,  exempting  us  from 
the  necessity  of  serving  on  juries  ;  but  remember,  few  people  get  all  they 
want,  and  for  my  part  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  leave  the  future  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council  of  the  R.C.V.S.,  who  as  a  body  work  hard  and  spare  no  expense 
in  advancing  any  measure  for  our  united  benefit. 

I I  is  with  great  pleasure  I  see  in  various  parts  of  the  country  veterinary  surgeons 
banding  themselves  together  and  forming  new  societies  in  districts  hitherto 
unrepresented,  notably  one  in  Kent,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Fleming,  another 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  lastly  one  in  Dublin,  named  the  Irish  Central, 
the  chair  of  which  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Lambert.  I  trust  they  all  have  a  pros¬ 
perous  future  before  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  members  are 
brought  together  through  societies,  the  more  knowledge  will  be  gained  and 
increased  friendly  feeling  fostered  towards  each  other. 

I  am  sorry  the  profession  is  not  rich  enough  to  subscribe  funds  sufficiently 
large  for  the  purchase  of  a  building,  in  the  place  of  the  house  now  rented  as 
the  home  of  the  Royal  College  in  London  ;  but  I  hear  on  authority  that  a 
very  influential  deputation  is  to  wait  on  Earl  Spencer  with  a  view  to  induc¬ 
ing  Government  to  do  something  to  further  this  object,  and  I  am  in  hopes  of 
its  having  a  successful  issue.  Nothing  is  more  wanted  than  a  substantial  build¬ 
ing,  with  good  accommodation  for  members  during  their  visits  to  London, 
and  which  they  can  look  upon  as  the  headquarters  of  the  profession. 
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Most  veterinary  surgeons  now  take  such  interest  in  their  calling,  that  when 
two  or  three  meet  its  politics  and  prospects  become  an  almost  absorbing 
topic  of  conversation.  This  surely  is  a  healthy  sign,  and  a  good  augury  for 
continued  progress ;  and  we  may  safely  say  that  in  no  profession  is  there  more 
life  and  movement  than  in  our  own  :  this  is  apparent  to  all  of  us,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  of  such  societies  as  this  that  the  various  questions 
which  are  constantly  cropping  up  can  receive  free  discussion  and  be  subjected 
to  the  healthy  conflict  of  different  opinions, which  enable  us  to  see  every  case 
from  all  points  of  view. 

Gentlemen,  I  therefore  trust  you  will  give  me  your  hearty  co-operation  and 
attention,  during  the  next  twelve  months,  that  we  may  maintain  the  success 
of  this,  one  of  the  largest  societies  in  our  profession.  I  now  conclude,  thank¬ 
ing  you  very  much  for  your  considerate  attention. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  President  for  his  able 
paper. 

Mr.  Geo.  Morgan  then  read  the  following  paper  on  the  Board  of 
Examiners  : — 

Gentlemen, — By  the  courtesy  of  your  esteemed  President,  I  am  enabled 
to  bring  under  your  notice  this  evening  a  question  differing  in  some  respects 
from  the  ordinary  subjects  discussed  at  these  meetings. 

I  refer  to  the  composition  of  the  Examining  Board  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  a  question  which  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  than  may  appear  at  first  sight. 

Several  alterations  have  been  made  in  its  composition  since  the  Charter 
was  first  obtained,  one  of  the  most  important  being  the  determination  of  its 
existence  every  five  years,  so  that  any  alteration  of  its  component  parts  may 
be  made  which  five  years  of  fresh  experience  may  have  rendered  necessary 
for  the  benefit  of  the  profession. 

This  is  one  of  those  years  when  re-election  is  necessary,  and  a  fitting 
time  for  discussing  suggestions  as  to  change. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  appointment  of  examiners  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council ;  but  I  feel  assured  that  any  expression  of  opinion  made  by  the 
profession  will  be  duly  considered  by  the  Council,  and  form  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  course  they  should  pursue  in  the  election  of  that 
board. 

Now  there  are  certain  changes  which  in  my  opinion  might  be  made,  with 
advantage  to  the  profession  :  these  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  and  leave 
it  to  the  meeting  to  say  whether  they  are  practical  or  desirable. 

We  all  know  that  ever  since  veterinary  examiners  were  admitted  on  the 
board  they,  as  a  rule,  have  been  selected  from  the  Council ;  that  is,  members 
of  the  Council  elected,  or  at  least  helped  to  elect,  themselves.  Had  they 
resigned  their  position  as  Councilmen  on  their  election  as  examiners, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  so  much  objected  to  the  practice  ;  but  they 
never  have  done  so  :  they  retain  their  seats  at  the  Council,  and  of  course 
receive  the  fees,  and  their  presence  there  prevents  the  free  discussion 
on  many  points  which  would  otherwise  arise,  from  a  fear  of  giving  offence. 
At  present  the  Council  have  no  report  of  the  examinations  at  all,  except  re¬ 
sults — how  many  passed,  and  how  many  were  rejected  ;  and  if  any  member 
of  Council  had  the  temerity  to  ask  for  any  further  information,  well  he  may 
ask,  but  he  will  not  receive,  even  in  the  face  of  bye-law  35,  which  says 
“  That  in  cases  of  rejection  the  Board  of  Examiners  shall  report  to  the 
Council  what  further  period  of  study  ought  to  be  required  of  a  student  be¬ 
fore  he  be  allowed  to  present  himself  for  examination  ;  ”  a  very  useful  and 
sensible  regulation  if  put  in  practice. 

Now  I  ask  those  members  of  Council  present,  How  often  has  this  bye¬ 
law  been  complied  with  ?  My  answer  is,  Never ;  and  my  argument  is  that  were 
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the  examiners  not  present,  not  one  or  two,  but  the  whole  Council  would 
insist  on  it  being  carried  out. 

No  one  can  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  great  ability  and  unselfish 
character  of  the  present  examiners  than  myself,  and  I  should  feel  extremely 
sorry  that  one  word  of  mine  should  give  any  of  them  the  slightest  uneasi¬ 
ness.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  for  the  present  examiners  any  more 
than  for  the  past  or  those  who  may  succeed  them.  I  contend  that  the 
system  on  which  they  are  appointed  is  rotten,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  You 
may  consider  it  as  you  like,  still  they  are  the  paid  servants  of  the  Council 
as  much  as  the  Secretary,  and  as  such  they  have  no  right  to  be  interfering 
in  matters  in  which  they  are  pecuniarily  interested — a  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  principle  of  the  British  Constitution. 

In  the  government  of  the  country  great  care  has  been  exercised  in  this 
direction  ;  so  much  so  that  any  member  of  Parliament  that  accepts  office 
that  may  become  a  place  of  profit,  even  although  at  the  time  no  salary  may 
be  attached  to  it,  has  to  resign  his  seat  and  go  before  his  constituents,  while 
any  person  interested  in  a  Government  contract  is  disqualified  for  a  seat  in 
the  House. 

In  municipalities,  select  vestries,  local  boards,  or  boards  of  guardians  the 
same  rule  holds  good,  for  in  neither  of  these  are  men  qualified  for  a  seat  as 
long  as  they  receive  a  share  of  the  ratepayers’  money.  Why,  it  was  only  the 
other  day  that  a  juror  was  disqualified  at  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  crimi¬ 
nal  that  had  been  executed,  because  he  supplied  the  gaol  with  milk. 

Now  the  Council  are  the  guardians  of  the  professional  exchequer,  and  as 
such  ought  to  be,  like  Caesar’s  wife,  above  suspicion.  However  vulgar  it 
may  be  to  introduce  money  matters,  I  feel  compelled  to  do  so,  for  it  is  hardly 
creditable  that  a  profession  such  as  ours  should  at  the  end  of  thirty-seven 
years  have  only  a  paltry  sum  of  ^900  standing  in  the  name  of  trustees,  and 
a  small  balance  at  the  bankers,  while  the  examiners,  many  of  them  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  have  pocketed  thousands. 

In  the  ten  years  ending  1880  the  examinations  cost  upwards  of  £6, 000, 
and  the  cost  of  each  new  member  registered,  which  in  1871  was  ^5,  has 
risen  in  1879  and  1880  to  ^10,  without  any  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
profession  being  apparent.  In  1859  fifty-one  new  members  were  registered, 
at  an  expense  of  ^378  :  twenty  years  after,  in  1879,  seventy-one  members 
cost  £7 23.  Were  these  examination  expenses  reduced,  the  Council  would 
soon  be  in  possession  of  funds  sufficient  to  build,  a  college  without  the  humili¬ 
ating  necessity  of  going  cap  in  hand  to  Government  or  any  one  else,  begging 
the  wherewithal  to  do  so. 

I  have  been  met  with  the  argument  that  the  best  men  in  the  profession 
are  elected  on  Council,  and  that  the  best  men  are  required  for  the  examiners, 
and  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Council.  This  looks  very  plausible,  but 
there  is  an  old  proverb  that  says  “  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
were  caught,’’  and  there  are  plenty  of  good  men  in  the  profession  outside 
the  Council  as  any  in  it,  equally  able  and  willing  to  discharge  the  duties 
when  an  opportunity  offers  as  those  who  do  so  now,  and  I  think  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  ought  to  be  made  for  some  of  them  by  excluding  examiners  from 
the  Council — at  any  rate  those  who  require  to  be  paid  for  their  services. 

The  next  point  is,  “  Has  the  time  arrived  for  the  appointment  of  examiners 
to  be  made  solely  from  the  veterinary  profession  ?  ” 

Hear  what  our  old  friend  Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Whitechurch,  wrote  on  this 
subject  forty  years  ago. 

After  detailing  certain  abuses  which  have  since  disappeared,  he  adds, 
“Onethirg  I  reluctantly  touch  upon,  and  that  is  the  medical  examiners. 
On  this  I  am,  like  every  one  else,  thankful  for  their  past  services,  but  canno 
help  thinking  that  their  services  could  now  be  readily  dispensed  with,  for  i 
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would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  profession  if  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  veterinary  surgeons  competent  to  that  task  without  their  assistance.” 

At  the  time  this  was  written  the  Examining  Board  consisted  solely  of  medi¬ 
cal  men,  and  no  doubt  we  owe  them  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  fostering 
care  bestowed  upon  us  in  infancy,  which  lasted  over  half  a  century,  that  is 
from  1792,  when  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  was  established,  to  1844,  when 
the  first  Charter  was  obtained,  and  which  period  we  celebrated  by  dispensing 
with  a  part  of  our  infantile  nurses  ;  and  surely  if  we  ever  mean  to  arrive  at 
maturity,  now  is  the  time,  when  the  title  of  “Veterinary  Surgeon  ’’has  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  mark  this  the  second  epoch  in  the  profession 
by  casting  aside  the  rest  of  our  swaddling  clothes,  and  getting  above  the 
feeling  of  dependence  on  others  for  support,  a  feeling  which  has  always  a 
greater  tendency  to  lower  than  elevate. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  men  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  capable  of  examining  in  the  subjects  taken  in  hand  by  the  medical 
men  ;  but  this  is  only  supposition,  a  mere  assertion,  without  any  argument  to 
support  it.  There  are  scores  of  well-educated,  persevering,  and  scientific  men 
in  the  profession  who  would  in  a  very  short  time  qualify  themselves  for  the 
office,  were  there  a  possibility  or  a  probability  of  their  becoming  an  examiner  ; 
and  I  believe  the  public  would  respect  us  more  if  it  were  known  that  we 
possessed  in  our  ranks  talent  enough  to  complete  the  education  of  our  stu¬ 
dents,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  men  who  have  oftener  than  once  boasted 
of  their  entire  ignorance  of  veterinary  matters. 

On  this  point  I  claim  the  support  of  my  friend  Mr.  Greaves,  for  I  find  that 
in  the  Veterinarian  for  this  month  he  states  that  at  the  pass  examination, 
medical  men  are  “  utterly  incapable  of  rendering  the  slightest  assistance,” 
and  most  of  us  will  agree  that  the  pass  examination  is  the  most  important  of 
all.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  dispense  with  their  services  in  the  future,  and 
ask  the  Council  to  select  the  examiners  solely  from  our  own  members. 

Now  these  are  the  words  of  a  very  experienced  member  of  Council,  and  a 
past  President,  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  during  his  year  of 
office  the  whole  of  the  examination  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  however 
much  we  may  differ  in  our  opinions  at  times,  I  must  accord  him  my  meed  of 
praise  for  having  attended  those  examinations  as  the  friend  of  the  student, 
for  when  the  President  deserts  him  at  an  examination  time  he  is  in  a  worse 
position  than  a  criminal  before  a  court  of  justice,  who  is  always  entitled  to 
some  one  to  speak  for  him. 

There  is  still  one  other  matter  in  connection  with  this  question  that 
I  should  like  thrashed  out,  or  at  least  ventilated  :  that  is  the  question  of  hono¬ 
rary  examiners. 

At  every  election  of  members  of  Council  there  are  more  candidates  than 
vacancies.  Now  there  is  quite  as  much  honour  in  being  an  examiner  without 
pay  as  a  Councilman  without  pay,  and  I  must  confess  to  a  poor  knowledge 
of  human  nature  if  I  am  wrong  in  supposing  that  men  could  be  found  in  the 
profession,  with  ample  means,  abundance  of  talent,  and  plenty  of  spare  time, 
to  conduct  at  least  the  practical  examinations,  for  the  pleasure  and  honour 
of  doing  it. 

Again,  I  shall  be  charged  with  vulgarity  and  meanness  in  daring  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  men  should  do  such  duties  without  being  paid  ;  but  I  only  say  such 
men  could  be  found  who  would  consider  it  no  mean  thing  to  be  an  examiner 
without  pay,  and  men  equally  capable  of  doing  the  work  as  those  who  only 
reckon  how  much  they  can  make  out  of  it. 

Again,  I  am  told  such  diplopias  might  be  got,  but  they  would  be  worthless; 
they  would  be  both  cheap  and  nasty,  and  men  possessing  them  would  not  be 
able  to  secure  the  same  standing  in  their  profession  as  if  their  diplomas  were 
signed  by  well-paid  examiners. 
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But  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  convince  you  that  such  an  argument  is  per¬ 
fectly  gio  indless. 

During  the  past  year  a  board  of  examiners  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom  ceased  to  exist,  not  from  lack  of  talent,  or  unwillingness  to  perform 
the  work,  but  from  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control  leaving 
them  nothing  to  do  ;  and  many  here  know  as  well  as  I  do,  if  not  better,  about 
the  amount  of  fees  paid  and  the  quality  of  the  work  performed. 

I  have  no  wish  to  boast  because  I  had  the  honour  of  being  examined  by  that 
board,  but  I  dare  challenge  any  other  examining  board  in  Great  Britain  to 
produce  such  a  galaxy  of  men  who  have  made  their  way  in  their  different 
spheres  as  men  who  have  been  examined  by  that  despised  board,  appointed 
by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  at  the  request  of  the 
late  respected  Professor  Dick. 

Now  these  men  loved  the  work,  and  gloried  in  performing  it,  and  one  who 
had  a  good  idea  once  said  the  whole  remuneration  was  a  vote  of  thanks  and 
a  good  dinner;  yet  amongst  those  who  owe  to  that  board  their  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  public  as  veterinary  surgeons  are  the  present  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  General  who 
occupied  the  chair  so  ably  for  the  three  previous  years,  the  Principal  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon  to  her  Majesty’s  Forces,  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College, the  Principal  of  the  GlasgowVeterinary  College,  the  Principal  of  theNew 
Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  the  Principal  of  the  OntarioVeterinaty  College, 
the  Principal  of  the  Montreal  Veterinary  College,  the  Principal  Veterinary  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Ithica,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others,  and  some 
who  have  gone  over  to  the  majority,  such  as  Professors  Barlow  and  Strange- 
ways,  names  that  will  long  be  cherished  by  the  profession  as  men  distin¬ 
guished  in  their  day  and  generation  ;  and  I  may  say,  in  addition,  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  present  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  have  been  examined  by  this  board,  which,  as  I  stated  before,  has 
been  recently  dissolved;  and  1  think  I  have  shown  that,  however  cheap  they 
worked,  they  have  done  quite  as  good  work  as  those  who  only  look  after 
the  loaves  and  fishes;  and  my  argument  is  that  such  men  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  profession  who  would  willingly  give  their  services  if  an  opportunity 
were  afforded  them  to  do  so,  and  I  believe  that  the  name  of  a  successful 
practitioner  on  a  diploma  will  bear  more  weight  with  the  public,  no  matter 
what  fee  he  receives,  than  that  of  a  medical  man,  no  matter  how  much  he 
charge  for  his  autograph. 

It  is  not  the  money  that  a  diploma  costs  that  constitutes  its  value,  but  the 
teaching  and  the  examination  that  precedes  it,  and  in  support  of  this  view 
Mr.  Fleming  once  said  that  “  the  cheap  certificate  of  Professor  Dick’s  school 
may  become  as  potent  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  the  interests  of  his 
calling  at  heart  as  that  of  any  other  college  in  Europe,”  and  hoped  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  a  diploma  would  not 
be  a  fancied  guarantee  for  the  superior  qualification  of  the  owner. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  introduce  the  question.  The  points  on  which 
I  wish  to  elicit  opinion  are — 

ist.  Should  the  Examining  Board  be  composed  entirely,  or  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  of  veterinary  surgeons  ? 

2nd.  Should  any  paid  examiner  be  a  member  of  Council  ? 

3rd.  Is  it  advisable  to  try  hon.  examiners  in  branches  of  the  examination  ? 

In  the  very  brief  discussion  which  the  time  permitted,  Mr.  Peter  Taylor 
thought  that  Mr.  Morgan’s  remarks  should  have  been  made  in  the  first  place 
before  the  Council,  R.C.V.S.,  and  enforced  the  opinion  that  the  present  Board 
of  Examiners  were  well-chosen,  most  distinguished,  and  honourable  men. 

Mr.  Fleming,  referring  to  his  dual  capacity  as  Councilman  and  examiner, 
pointed  out  the  advantages  to  the  profession  in  having  the  examiners  repre- 
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sented  at  the  Council  table.  He  thought  that  the  expense  of  three  examina¬ 
tions  in  the  year  was  altogether  too  much  for  individuals  in  the  capacity  of 
honorary  examiners.  He  also  thought  that  veterinary  surgeons  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  form  the  teaching  staff  at  our  schools;  especially  was  this  necessary 
in  the  subject  of  physiology,  and  he  had  noticed  all  along  that  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  various  modifications  of  the  digestive  and  other  processes  as  seen  in 
our  different  patients  were  rarely,  if  ever,  asked.  He  was  quite  sure  that  if 
inducements  were  offered  to  veterinary  surgeons  they  would  qualify  them¬ 
selves  for  performing  the  function  of  examiner  in  most,  if  not  in  all  the  sub¬ 
jects,  alike  to  the  credit  of  themselves  and  that  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Thos.  Greaves  coincided  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  if  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  knew  that  they  could  attain  to  the  post  of  examiner  they  would 
qualify,  and  make  themselves  fit  to  examine  in  all  the  subjects  required. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  given  to  Mr.  Morgan  for  his  valuable 
paper. 

Mr.  Hopkin  then  exhibited  his  dental  instrument,  by  which  overgrown 
molar  teeth  in  horses  may  be  cut.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  hollow 
shaft,  up  which  a  piston  may  be  forced  upon  a  cutting  edge,  which  is  opposed 
to  another  fixed  cutting  edge,  the  overgrown  molar  being  between  the  instru¬ 
ment, at  this  extremity  much  resembling  the  same  portion  of  “Gowing’s  chisel.” 

The  members  and  guests  afterwards  took  dinner,  at  which  the  usual  loyal 
and  patriotic  toasts,  together  with  those  peculiar  to  our  calling,  were  duly 
honoured  ;  music  and  a  number  of  excellent  songs  enlivened  the  hour,  and 
a  most  enjoyable  social  evening  was  the  result. 

Jno.  B.  Wolstenholme,  Hon.  Sec. 

MONTREAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Lecture 
Room  of  the  Veterinary  College  on  January  19th,  Mr.  M.  C.  Baker,  V.S.,  in 
the  chair. 

After  preliminary  business,  Mr.  Joseph  Skally,  Boston,  read  a 
communication,  in  which  he  described  a  case  of  Purpura  Haemorrhagica 
treated  by  himself.  The  treatment  consisted  of  generous  diet  and  repeated 
doses  of  chlorate  of  potash.  The  animal  recovered  perfectly  under  his 
treatment.  The  case  elicited  considerable  discussion  among  the  members. 

Mr.  Paul  Paquin  described  an  interesting  case  of  a  monster  calf  which 
came  under  his  notice  last  summer,  which  consisted  of  a  fleshy  mass  resem¬ 
bling  a  mole. 

Mr.  Donald  Campbell,  St.  Hilaire,  then  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  the  “History  and  Breeding  of  the  Horse.”  He  went  very  full 
into  the  history  of  the  different  breeds  of  animals  now  in  use  for  domestic 
and  other  purposes,  and  described  the  points  in  form,  colour,  age,  etc.,  to  be 
observed  in  the  selection  of  stallions  and  mares  for  breeding  purposes..  For 
speed  and  endurance  what  is  wanted  is  bone,  muscle,  and  high-spirited, 
nervous  horses  ;  while  for  draught,  the  more  phlegmatic,  heavy  and  quiet 
breeds  are  those  best  suited.  He  considered  the  Clyde,  crossed  with  our 
Canadian  mares,  were  the  best  suited  for  Canadian  climate,  and  the  half- 
bred  horse  was  best  as  a  general-purpose  horse.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed,  in  which  some  of  the  members  considered  that  the  Percherori 
Norman  horse  was  superior  to  the  Clyde  as  a  draught-horse.  After  votes  of 
thanks  had  been  passed  to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  next  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  February  2nd, 
the  second  Vice-President,  Dr.  Wm.  McEachran,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Robinson  read  an  essay  upon  “  Septicaemia,”  giving  a  full 
description  of  that  interesting  disease,  and  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for 
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its  prevention  and  cure.  It  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  throughout, 
and,  at  its  close,  a  lively  discussion  ensued. 

Professor  Wm.  Osler  then  read  an  account  of  an  experiment  recently 
conducted  by  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Clement,  at  the  Veterinary 
College,  in  which  fifty  segments  of  the  Tania  mediocaneliata ,  or  common 
tapeworm  of  this  country,  had  been  fed  to  a  calf  three  days  old.  Accurate 
observations  of  the  temperature  and  pulse  of  the  animal  were  taken  daily  for 
seven  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  symptoms  indicated  that  the 
parasites  had  entered  upon  the  cystic  stage,  or  were  “measled.”  The  calf 
being  slaughtered,  th e  post-mortem  revealed  the  presence  of  the  entozoa  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  but  particularly  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  Where 
they  appeared  as  little  translucent  cysts,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long, 
with  an  opaque  spot  in  the  centre,  which  was  the  parasite  or  “  measle.” 
Specimens  ot  the  muscles  containing  the  cysts  were  exhibited,  and  the 
speaker  referred  to  the  curious  fact,  that,  although  the  tape-worm  derived 
from  measly  veal  was  far  more  common  in  this  country  than  that  derived 
from  measly  pork,  yet  measly  veal  was  rarely  if  ever  detected  unless,  as  in 
this  case,  from  experiment,  while  measly  pork  was  comparatively  of  frequent 
occurrence.  He  thought  this  was  probably  owing  to  the  greater  transparency 
of  the  cysts  in  veal  than  those  in  pork,  and  their  consequent  liability  to  be 
overlooked.  Tape-worm  is  an  entirely  preventible  disease,  and  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  community  that  what  could  be  entirely  eradicated  by  proper 
hygienic  measures  should  be  as  common  as  it  is.  He  hoped  that  a  system¬ 
atic  inspection,  such  as  could  now  be  carried  out  at  the  abattoirs,  would  do 
much  to  decrease  the  number  of  cases  of  this  common  malady.  In  answer 
to  a  query  by  Professor  D.  McEachran,  Professor  Osier  stated  that  there 
were  probably  four  or  five  hundred  cases  of  tape-worm  in  the  city  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  that  nearly  every  medical  man  in  the  city  had  one  or  more  cases 
under  treatment. 

Mr.  McEachran,  after  complimenting  Professor  Osier  on  the  value 
of  this  scientific  investigation  as  one  bearing  very  strongly  on  public 
health,  and  as^-rt  from  the  value  of  such  investigations  to  the  students 
of  both  human  $md  veterinary  medicine,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  demonstrating  the  actual  necessity  for  proper  scientific 
inspection  of  the  meat  supply.  We  have  just  heard  that  measly  pork  is 
often  detected,  whereas  measly  veal  or  beef  was  rarely  discovered.  Yet  we 
.  are  informed  by  Prof.  Osier  that  the  tape-worms  produced  from  beef  measles 
-constituted  nearly  all  the  cases  in  the  city,  proving  very  clearly  to  his  mind 
T;that  measles  in  beef  was  far  more  common  than  in  pork,  and  the  fact  of 
vthese  not  being  found  as  often,  was  due  to  the  want  of  inspection,  as 
*  ©gained  by  Dr.  Osier,  and  as  they  could  see  for  themselves  by  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  both,  which  had  been  shown  them,  while  pork  measle  was  opaque, 
white,  and  easily  seen  ;  beef  measle  was  smaller,  transparent,  except  its 
centre,  hence  not  so  easily  discovered  by  cursory  observation.  He  described 
the  symptoms  produced  by  tape-worm  as  being  dreadful,  leading  to  great 
despondency,  mental  disturbance  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  most  aggravated 
dyspepsia.  He  congratulated  the  members  of  the  association  on  being 
privileged  to  listen  to  such  a  scientific  paper  on  such  an  important  subject 
as  that  just  delivered  in  their  hearing. 

After  a  few  complimentary  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Killigan  and  others, 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Osier  and  Mr.  Clement,  and 
also  to  Mr.  Robinson,  for  their  instructive  papers. 

THE  NORTH  OF  IRELAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Thistle  Hotel,  Belfast,  on  the 
f  7th  March.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Simcocks,  Drogheda 
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(President),  in  the  chair  ;  Messrs.  Dunlop,  Kidney,  and  Mathews,  Belfast  ; 
Kernohan,  Ballymena ;  Sandford,  Moneymore  ;  Browne,  Coleraine ;  T. 
Drummond,  Dundalk  ;  Miller,  G.  V.  Inspector  (visitor),  and  the  Secretary, 
Portrush. 

Owing  to  engagements  at  the  Assizes,  several  members  were  unavoidably 
absent. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  the  following  gentlemen  : 
— Messrs.  Doris,  Cookstown;  Thomson,  A.V.D.,  Dundalk ;  Simpson,  G.V.I., 
Newry  ;  Bradley,  Newry  ;  Lewis,  G.V.I.,  Larne  ;  Thompson,  Lisburn  ; 
Taylor,  Seaforde  ;  Moir,  Armagh  ;  Dunlop,  Downpatrick,  and  Ball,  M.D., 
Belfast. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary  and 
unanimously  approved  of. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Fleming  had  been  inserted  on  the 
minutes,  in  which  he  expressed  his  warmest  thanks  and  appreciation  in 
having  been  elected  a  Honorary  Associate  of  the  Society.  Mr.  George 
Browne  was  elected  a  member. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, — In  rising  to  open  the  fourth  year  of  our  existence,  I  find  a 
perhaps  not  unnatural  difficulty  in  framing  language  adequate  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  feelings  I  experience  at  the  honour  you  have  thus  done  me,  in 
placing  me  in  your  Presidential  chair.  I  assure  you  I  highly  prize  the  com¬ 
pliment  you  have  paid  me  in  electing  me  as  President  of  this  the  oldest 
veterinary  society  in  Ireland,  and  I  trust,  when  my  year  of  office  terminates, 
you  will  find  that  your  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced,  but  that  under 
my  humble  guidance  the  tree,  rooted  and  thriving  during  the  past  three  years, 
may  continue  not  only  to  throw  out  new  shoots  and  produce  fresh  branches, 
but  that  the  genial  shade  afforded  by  the  foliage  of  professional  reunion  and 
fraternal  harmony  may  still  continue  to  spread  its  influence  over  us,  both 
collectively  and  individually;  that  our  Society  may  not  only  prosper  as  a 
professional  association,  but  that  the  more  intimate  social  relations  which  it 
engenders  may  result  in  such  natural  confidence  and  trust  as  will  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  ourselves,  and  add  to  the  dignity  of  our  profession.  The  past  year 
has  been  a  singularly  eventful  one  for  the  veterinary  profession,  not  only  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  on  the  Continent ;  and  the  recent  discoveries  of 
our  French  colleagues  have  done  much  to  raise  the  reputation  of  veterinary 
science.  In  these  countries  it  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to  regard 
veterinary  surgeons  as  mere  “  horse  doctors,”  whose  highest  function  was  to 
bleed,  blister,  and  physic  the  animals  entrusted  to  their  care ;  but  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  recent  years  goes  far  to  show  that  in  future  our  mission  will  not  be  so 
much  to  cure  as  to  prevent  disease,  and  the  results  of  the  investigations  of 
MM.  Arloing,  Toussaint,  Cornevin,  Thomas,  Galtier,  and  other  French 
veterinarians,  point  out  to  what  practical  utility  the  researches  of  scientific 
men  can  be  adapted.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  Charbon,  and  even  Hydro¬ 
phobia,  has  been  proved  to  be  a  preventible  disease,  and  Toussaint’s  investi¬ 
gations  have  resulted  in  very  important  discoveries  as  to  the  transmission 
and  prevention  of  that  scourge  of  these  islands,  Tuberculosis. 

In  these  countries,  though  no  remarkable  discoveries  may  have  been  made, 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  “  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure  ”  has  led 
to  an  extraordinary  diminution  of  the  amount  of  contagious  disease  amongst 
the  lower  animals.  The  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  has  stamped  out  Rinderpest,  Eczema  Epizootica  has 
been  unknown  in  Ireland  for  years,  and  Pleuro-Pneumonia  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  being  confined  to  a  few  districts,  and  its  dissemination  prevented 
by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  authorities.  True  it  is  that  some  persons, 
either  from  ignorance  or  worse  motives,  declare  that  the  enactment  of  a 
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measure  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  amongst  animals  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  its  action  occasions  considerable  embarrassment.  I 
fully  admit  that,  not  unfrequently,  individuals  are  put  to  some  inconvenience 
and,  it  may  be,  have  to  suffer  loss  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act ;  but  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  so  conclusively  proved  the  vast  benefits 
that  have  been  derived  from  it,  that  the  public  generally  are  now  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1878.  No  doubt,  in 
many  respects  it  is  open  to  amendment,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  proved  a 
most  useful  piece  of  legislation,  and  has  added  largely  to  the  national  wealth 
by  lessening  the  loss  from  preventible  animal  diseases. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  un¬ 
fairness  and  impropriety  of  permitting  unqualified  persons  to  be  appointed 
as  inspectors  under  the  local  authorities.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  this 
done  when  the  services  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  are  not  available,  but  when 
a  professional  man  can  be  obtained  it  seems  disgraceful  that  a  quack  or 
farmer  who  may  be  thoroughly  ignorant  of  disease  should  be  selected  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  appointments  are  sometimes  made  is  very 
forcibly  exemplified  in  a  recent  instance,  in  which  the  chief  qualification  of 
the  individual  elected  as  union  cattle  inspector,  was  that  he  had  no  other 
means  of  living,  and  if  not  appointed  would  become  a  burden  on  the  rates. 
Surely  absurdity  could  no  further  go  ;  but  whilst  such  things  are  permitted, 
there  is  but  slight  encouragement  for  qualified  practitioners  to  establish 
themselves  in  some  country  districts. 

In  saying  that  the  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  for  our  profession,  I 
cannot  leave  out  of  sight  the  circumstance  that,  at  length,  by  the  passing 
of  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,  we  have  obtained  Parliamentary  recogni¬ 
tion  of  our  clai  n  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  liberal  professions,  and  that  in 
future  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon  will  be  the  sole  property  of  graduates 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  This  Act  is  distinctly  a 
step  in  advance,  and  is  likely  to  be  fraught  with  advantage  to  the  public 
and  ourselves  ;  for  the  interests  of  the  public  and  our  profession  are 
inseparable.  Hitherto  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon  was  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  legislation,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  public  were 
imposed  upon  and  our  profession  degraded  by  the  ignorance  and  cruelty  of 
uneducated  impostors  who  had  wrongfully  assumed  the  title  of  V.S.  This 
cannot  occur  henceforth  ;  and  so  in  future  a  better  informed  and  more 
liberally  educated  class  of  men  will  enter  our  ranks,  and  add  to  the  respec¬ 
tability  and  dignity  of  our  calling.  Some  members  of  our  profession  think 
that  we  should  at  once  have  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  the  title  of 
veterinary  surgeon,  but  I  believe  every  fair-minded  man  will  admit  that  the 
Act  of  last  session  goes  as  far  as  justice  would  allow,  and  if  some  unqualified 
persons  who  have  already  assumed  the  title  are  permitted  to  retain  it,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  do  so  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  and  by 
long  usage  they  have  obtained  a  prescriptive  right  to  it.  The  critics  who 
would  deprive  many  respectable  men  of  a  means  of  livelihood  should  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  considerable  opposition, 
that  the  Act  became  law  ;  and  recent  revelations  at  a  meeting  of  the  Notts 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  lead  me  to  believe  that  had  the  measure  not  passed 
last  session,  the  opposition  would  be  intensified,  and  (if  any)  an  emasculated 
and  comparatively  worthless  bill  obtained.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  some 
twenty  years  ago  a  bill,  somewhat  similar  to  the  present  Act,  but  not  retro¬ 
spective  in  its  provisions,  could  not  become  law  ;  but  now,  when  we  have 
obtained  a  measure  which  confers  substantial  benefits  on  our  profession, 
some  persons  still  profess  themselves  dissatisfied.  For  my  part,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  we  have  got  all  we  were  entitled  to,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  in  future  years  the  profession  will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  those 
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gentlemen,  chief  amongst  whom  is  the  worthy  President  of  the  R.C.V.S., 
Mr.  George  Fleming,  whose  unwearied  assiduity  resulted  in  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons  Act  becoming  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  matter  of  veterinary  education,  great  improvement  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  of  late  ;  and  if  in  this  regard  festini  lente  seems  to  have  been  the 
motto,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  substantial  advances  have  been  made, 
and  the  institution  of  the  new  Fellowship  degree  is  likely  to  induce  men  to 
continue  their  technical  studies  after  they  have  obtained  their  diplomas. 

Considerable  discussion  arose  some  short  time  ago,  in  consequence  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  insisting  on  a  year’s 
pupilage  from  each  student  before  becoming  qualified  ;  and  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  some  arrangement  or  this  kind  cannot,  owing  to  a 
technicality,  be  carried  out.  It  is,  I  believe,  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
none  of  the  schools  possess  the  means  of  giving  their  alumni  a  thoroughly 
practical  knowledge  of  many  of  the  details  of  the  veterinary  profession,  and 
I  earnestly  trust  that  a  scheme  may  be  formulated  and  put  in  execution,  by 
which  each  pupil  prior  to  obtaining  his  diploma  may  be  obliged  to  spend 
AT  LEAST  one  year  with  a  practitioner.  By  so  doing  he  will  learn  much 
which  the  schools  cannot  teach  ;  and  though  I  am  as  strong  an  advocate  as 
any  one  for  scientific  knowledge,  I  feel  confident  that  theory,  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  everyday  details  of  our  art,  is 
likely  to  lead  to  results  alike  unpleasant  and  unprofitable. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Professor  Gamgee  observed  “  that  no  surgeon 
or  physician,  indeed  no  member  of  any  profession,  became  profound  from 
mere  reading,”  and  “  that  theoretically  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  as  a 
talented  veterinarian  ‘  an  exquisite  ’  afraid  to  spoil  his  hands  by  discolouring 
them,  and  when  on  horseback  looking  more  like  a  tailor  than  a  huntsman  ; 
but  practically  we  cannot  picture  such  a  man  as  likely  to  be  worth  his  bread 
and  cheese.”  He  then  points  out  the  necessity  for  a  youth,  before 
he  goes  to  college,  being  a  “  fair  horseman,  knowing  something  of  cattle, 
horses,  dogs,  pigs  and  sheep — their  needs  and  habits,”  and  further  on  the 
learned  professor  very  pertinently  observes  that  “it  often  happens  that  when 
an  evil  is  admitted,  its  continuance  is  tolerated  in  consequence  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  ascertaining  its  cause,  and  applying  the  remedy.” 

Now  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  young  veterinarian  whose 
sole  experience  has  been  gained  at  college,  is  in  the  early  years  of  his  prac¬ 
tice  deficient  in  practical  skill.  If  this  be  so,  his  deficiency  is  due  to  some 
defect  or  want  in  the  teaching  at  the  schools,  and  as  unless  the  present 
system  at  those  establishments  be  very  greatly  altered,  the  only  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things  is  a  compulsory  apprenticeship  with  a  veterinary 
surgeon.  Professor  Walley  says,  that  practical  men  make  the  worst 
students  ;  but  who,  I  ask,  make  the  most  indifferent  practitioners  ?  Is  it 
not  those  youths  who,  glorying  in  the  possession  of  a  recently  acquired 
diploma,  are  as  full  of  science  as  they  are  of  self-importance,  but  as 
ignorant  of  practice  as  they  are  of  theology  ? 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  compulsory  pupilage  is  that  it 
would  entail  an  increased  expenditure  by  the  aspirant;  but  if  apprenticeship 
is  necessary — and  I  think  it  is — I  fail  to  see  that  this  is  a  matter  of  which 
we  should  take  cognizance.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that  because  five 
sessions  are  more  expensive  than  a  lesser  number,  therefore  three  would  be 
enough.  Unfortunately,  our  profession  is  not  one  in  which  large  emolu¬ 
ments  are  usually  gained,  but  the  additional  cost  incurred  by  a  year’s 
residence  with  a  practitioner  would  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  useful 
information  gained  by  the  student.  Now  that  the  State  has  thrown  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  on  us  it  is  necessary  to  have  veterinary  education  as 
thorough  as  possible,  and  to  be  complete  a  much  greater  amount  of  sound 
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(practical  knowledge  must  be  acquired  by  the  student  than  has  been  too 
frequently  the  case  heretofore.  Bacon  savs,  “  They  be  the  best  chirurgeons 
which,  being  learned,  incline  to  the  traditions  of  experience,  or,  being  em¬ 
pirics,  incline  to  the  methods  of  learning  ;  ”  and  certainly  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  little  more  experience,  and  not  less  “  learning,”  is  needed 
by  most  of  the  present  race  of  veterinary  students. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  of  education,  there  is  one  matter  to  which  I 
would  specially  wish  to  call  your  attention,  and  that  is  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  the  preliminary  educational  examination  being  placed  under  the 
control  of  our  central  governing  body. 

It  seems  to  be  little  short  of  ridiculous  that  each  school  should  fix  the 
standard  for  its  own  pupils,  and  that  while  in  one  Latin  or  French  is  required, 
in  another  the  literary  qualification  demanded  is  so  low  that  a  national 
schoolboy  of  twelve  years  of  age  who  failed  to  pass  it  would  be  disgraced. 
Admitting  that  all  the  professors  are  anxious  to  promote  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion,  we  must  remember  that  the  veterinary  schools  are  self-supporting 
establishments,  depending  largely  for  their  existence  on  the  fees  obtained 
from  pupils,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  is  certainly  anomalous  that  the 
direction  of  the  preliminary  examination  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  likely  to  suffer  financially  by  the  rejection  of  a  candidate,  and 
unquestionably  the  amount  of  literary  knowledge  required  in  some  cases  is 
entirely  too  low,  and  is,  in  these  days  of  progress,  much  less  than  what  should 
be  exacted  from  persons  desirous  to  enter  a  liberal  profession. 

The  minimum  standard  of  educational  acquirements  is,  in  the  legal  and 
medical  professions,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their  respective  governing 
Bodies,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  a  like  rule  should  not  apply  here. 

During  the  past  two  years  much  has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the 
-advisability  of  establishing  a  licensing  Veterinary  College  in  Ireland.  Now 
I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  love  of  country,  but  so  long  as  Ireland  remains  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  this  project  will  meet  with  the  most 
•strenuous  and  uncompromising  opposition  from  me.  I  can  see  no  objection 
to  a  teaching  school  being  started  in  Dublin.  Whether  it  would  be  a  monetary 
•success  I  will  not  venture  to  say;  but,  like  the  President  of  the  Irish  Central 
Veterinary  Association,  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  an  institution  should  be 
educational  and  not  diploma-giving,  and  that  there  should  be  but  one 
licensing  body  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  our  profession  is  one  in  which  a  large  number  of 
graduates  cannot  yearly  pass,  and  the  establishing  of  a  second  licensing  body 
would  probably  be  to  the  injury  of  all  parties  concerned,  as,  in  all  likelihood, 
it  would  lead  to  unhealthy  rivalry  and  deterioration  in  the  standard  of  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  a  diploma  ;  and  nowadays,  even  amongst  medical  men,  the 
opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  a  one  portal  system  of  examination  is  desirable. 

From  my  personal  experience,  and  as  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  I  can 
safely  say  that  much  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  largely- 
increased  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  many  of  our  best  practitioners  in  country  districts  are  unable  to  live  by 
their  profession,  and  have  to  add  to  their  incomes  by  following  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  This  being  so,  in  a  very  few  years  it  would  be  found  that  the  income 
which  an  Irish  veterinary  school  would  derive  from  pupils  would  be  very 
•small  indeed. 

Not  a  little  rubbish  has  been  said  and  written- about  the  impropriety  of 
having  a  number  of  English  examiners  travelling  over  to  test  the  knowledge 
of  students  educated  in  this  country.  If  a  school  were  in  existence  here,  no 
doubt  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  would  select  Irish  prac¬ 
titioners  as  examiners,  and  speaking  of  this  calls  to  my  mind  a  matter  of 
•considerable  importance,  and  that  is  the  present  constitution  of  the  Board 
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of  Examiners.  You  are  all,  of  course,  aware  that  about  one  half  of  the 
Board  consists  of  medical  men.  I  freely  admit  that  in  the  past  we  have 
derived  considerable  advantage  from  our  associations  with  the  sister 
profession,  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  members  of  our  own  body  corporate  are  sufficiently  skilled  and 
intelligent  to  act  as  examiners  in  almost  every  subject  in  the  educational 
curriculum.  I  confess  that  in  botany,  and  perhaps  in  chemistry,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  retain  the  services  of  specialists  as  Examiners ;  but  in  physi¬ 
ology,  histology,  pharmacy,  materia  medica,  and  all  other  subjects,  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  profession  can  be  found  whose  services  would  be  as  efficient  and 
as  valuable  as  those  of  medical  men.  It  would  be  extraordinary  if,  after 
nearly  forty  years’  existence  as  a  chartered  profession,  we  are  unable  to 
select  from  our  own  ranks  men  capable  of  correctly  ascertaining  the  acquire¬ 
ments  of  aspirants  for  the  diploma  ;  and  when  we  remember  that  the  Ex¬ 
aminers  for  the  higher  degree  of  Fellow  are  all  veterinary  surgeons, 
surely  the  services  of  outsiders  can  be  dispensed  with  on  the  ordinary 
examination  board.  This  is  a  reform  which  I  hope  to  see  made  ;  and  when 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  think  proper  to  effect  it,  I  trust  that  they 
will  recognise  the  claims  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  profession  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  amongst  the  Examiners. 

And  now  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  most  important 
branch  of  professional  politics.  I  refer  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  country  being  represented  on  it.  At  present  the  Council 
consists  of  thirty  members,  of  whom  four  are  Army  men,  two  each 
reside  in  Scotland  and  Yorkshire,  thirteen  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  six 
in  Lancashire,  and  three  in  the  other  English  counties,  but  Ireland  does 
not  send  a  single  member  to  our  professional  parliament.  You  will  pro¬ 
bably  agree  with  me  that  this  is  not  as  it  shouid  be,  but  we  ourselves  are 
much  to  blame  for  the  state  of  affairs,  as  until  very  recently  scant  interest 
was  taken  in  such  matters  on  this  side  of  the  water.  By  the  latest  edition 
of  the  Register,  I  see  that  the  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  Ireland 
is  about  the  same  as  in  Lancashire.  Surely  if  that  great  county  is  able  to 
return  six  members  of  Council,  we  should  at  least  endeavour  to  secure  the 
election  of  one.  In  common  justice,  Ireland  should  be  represented  on  the 
governing  body,  as  no  one  can  so  well  put  forward  the  wishes  and  secure 
the  accomplishment  of  the  desires  of  the  Irish  veterinarians  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  I  would  suggest  that  this  society  adopt  a  candidate  to  put  in 
nomination  at  the  coming  election  in  May.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
an  Irish  candidate  will  be  strongly  supported  by  some  of  the  English 
Associations,  as  many  of  their  members  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  by  so 
doing  they  will  add  to  the  unity  of  the  profession,  and  strengthen  the  ties 
which  bind  together  its  various  sections.  It  is  likely  that  some  unqualified 
persons  in  this  country  will  apply  to  be  registered  under  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons  Act,  and  who  so  able  to  investigate  the  justice  of  their  claims  as 
an  Irish  practitioner  having  local  knowledge  and  access  to  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  would  not  be  available  to  persons  less  favourably  circum¬ 
stanced.  For  these  and  many  other  obvious  reasons,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
we  may  succeed  in  having  at  least  one  Irishman  a  member  of  Council  ; 
but  to  secure  this  end  prompt  and  united  action  will  be  necessary. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  draw  to  a  conclusion  this  too  discursive  and  hastily 
written  address,  by  thanking  you  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  it.  The  future  of  our  profession  is  a  bright  one  ;  the  nobleness 
of  our  studies  is  beginning  to  be  recognised.  We  are  rising  in  the  social 
scale,  and  a  reciprocity  of  scientific  interests  between  ourselves  and  other 
professions  is  being  admitted.  The  value  of  our  calling  has  been  acknow- 
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ledged  by  the  Legislature,  and  when  we  watch  men  engaged  in  other  pursuits 
we  need  feel  no  discontent  with  our  own,  for  we  fill  a  place  in  the  national 
economy  as  valuable  and  honourable  as  any.  Our  functions  are  based  on 
humanity  and  utility,  and  surely  to  excel  in  our  art  is  a  distinction  to  be 
envied.  The  mists  of  prejudice  are  being  dispelled,  and  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  educated  veterinarian  will  attain  that  elevated  position  in 
the  professional  world  to  which  his  scientific  acquirements  entitle  him.  We 
are  all  apt  to  forget  that  a  goal  emblazoned  with  Excelsior  lies  before  us, 
but  by  an  active  membership  of  a  society  such  as  this,  each  of  us  will  learn 
more  and  more.  We  will  feel  strengthened  by  mutual  association,  and  no 
matter  to  what  excellence  any  of  us  may  have  attained,  it  will  cause  us  to 
recollect  that  a  higher  future  lies  before  us. 

Gentlemen,  I  again  thank  you  for  the  kind  hearing  you  have  given  me, 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  during  my  year  of  presidency,  and  indeed  as 
long  as  I  am  connected  with  your  society,  endeavour  as  much  as  in  me  lies 
to  promote  and  maintain  its  interests. 

A  very  good  discussion  followed,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kidney, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Kernohan,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
the  President  for  his  very  able  address  ;  it  was  also  unanimously 
approved  of  that  the  address  be  sent  to  the  Veterinary  Journal  for 
insertion. 

It  was  proposed,  seconded  and  carried,  with  very  high  approval,  “That 
our  worthy  President,  Mr.  T.  H.  Simcocks,  be  put  forward  to  represent 
Ireland  in  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and 
that  this  society  use  its  influence  to  have  him  duly  elected. 

The  President  having  announced  his  readiness  to  comply  with  the  wish  of 
the  meeting,  thanked  the  members  for  the  honour  conferred  on  him  in 
having  made  him  the  “  chosen  one.” 

Mr.  Kidney  presented  an  unique  specimen  of  fracture  of  the  os  suffraginis 
of  a  horse. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Dunlop  exhibited  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  a  fibroid  tumour 
which  he  had  found  on  ftost-morte?n  examination  in  the  right  cavity  of  the 
heart  of  a  horse.  The  horse  had  been  suffering  from  an  attack  of  influenza, 
and  certain  peculiar  symptoms  were  noticed  about  a  fortnight  prior  to 
death.  On  auscultating  the  chest  Mr.  Dunlop  observed  a  dull,  obscure 
respiratory  murmur  and  slow  action  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries.  The  horse 
died  rather  suddenly,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart 
filled  with  a  light  grey,  tolerably  firm  ante-mortem  clot,  adhering  in  parts  to 
the  chordae  tendineae.  The  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  con¬ 
tained  emboli,  which  had  been  evidently  parts  of  the  clot  that  had  become 
detached  and  carried  away  in  the  blood  current  to  the  lungs,  thereby  causing 
stasis  in  these  organs.  Mr.  Dunlop  had  seen  many  cases  of  cardiac  em¬ 
bolism  before,  but  had  always  met  them  in  the  left  side,  and  never  in  the 
right,  like  in  this  case. 

He  also  related  a  case  in  which  he  found  a  clot  in  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  of  a  cow,  and  in  this  animal  he  found  abscesses  in  the  lungs  ;  he 
thought  that  the  absorption  of  the  constituents  of  the  pus  from  the  abscesses 
would  likely  account  for  the  clot.  In  this  case  there  was  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  which  could  be  heard  very  distinctly  all  over  the  left  side,  as  far  back 
as  the  sacrum.  The  invariable  peculiarities  of  the  symptoms  in  these 
cases  were  a  dull,  slow,  respiratory  murmur,  and  a  Sudden  weakness  of  the 
pulse.  These  symptoms  enabled  Mr.  Dunlop  to  come  to  a  conclusion  of 
paramount  importance,  relative  to  the  time  it  takes  for  the  formation  of  such 
clots  before  they  prove  necessarily  fatal.  He  believed  that  the  exhibited 
specimen  took  about  fourteen  days  to  form. 

Similar  cases  were  cited  by  the  President,  Messrs.  Mathews,  Kernohan 
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and  the  Secretary..  Mr.  Mathews  gave  a  very  graphic  and  scientific  de¬ 
scription  of  the  initial  and  progressive  stages  of  ante-mortem  clot  forma¬ 
tions  in  general,  and  of  one  case  that  occurred  in  his  own  practice  in 
particular,  the  subject  being  a  dog. 

Mr.  Kernohan  referred  to  a  case  that  came  under  his  notice  of  a  horse 
with  a  tumour  connected  with  the  vertebras,  and  in  the  heart  of  this  animal 
he  found  a  large  clot  extending  into  some  of  the  blood-vessels. 

A  very  animated  and  instructive  discussion  took  place,  in  which  all  the 
members  joined,  and  many  facts  were  brought  out  which  seemed  to  have 
dispelled  heretofore  doubtful  points. 

It  was  agreed  that  these  clots  are  mostly  found  in  subjects  that  have 
suffered  from  such  diseases  as  Influenza  and  Rheumatism,  or  from  any  other 
cause  setting  up  endocarditis  ;  that  they  are  most  commonly  found  in  the 
left  cavity  of  the  heart ;  that  they  generally  cause  embolism  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels  when  occurring  in  the  right  side  ;  that  they  are  easily  distinguished 
from  post-mortem  clots  by  being  of  a  light  grey  colour,  semi-transparent, 
tolerably  firm  and  tough  in  consistency ;  that  they  are  not  necessarily  fatal  for 
at  least  14  days,  unless  the  animal  be  exerted  in  the  meantime,  in  which  case 
they  might  cause  death  at  any  moment. 

The  discussion  lasted  until  a  late  hour,  when  Mr.  Mathews  proposed  and 
Mr.  Kidney  seconded,  that  it  be  adjourned  until  the  next  meeting.  This 
brought  a  very  enjoyable  and  profitable  re-union  to  a  close. 

H.  R.  Bradshaw,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  second  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  in  the 
Salutation  Hotel,  Perth,  on  17th  February,  the  President,  Andrew 
Spreull,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  members  and 
gentlemen  were  present,  viz. :  Professor  Williams,  Edinburgh ;  Messrs. 
Galloway,  Errol  ;  Lowe,  Perth  ;  Constable,  Inchture  ;  Hampton,  Arbroath; 
Ritchie,  Forfar;  Bissett,  Brechin  ;  Black,  Lochee  ;  Reid,  Auchtermuchty ; 
Baillie,  Cupar,  Fife  ;  McGregor,  Crieff ;  Philp,  St.  Andrew’s  ;  and  Clark, 
Secretary,  Coupar  Angus.  The  following  visitors  were  present :  Messrs. 
Fingzies,  Lochgelly  ;  Donaldson,  Auchterarder.  Letters  of  apology  were 
read  from  Mr.  Knight,  junior,  Dunfermline  ;  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Hunter, 
Dundee.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary 
and  confirmed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  George  Fleming,  Esq.,  being  reply  to  resolution  of 
thanks  proposed  by  the  President  at  previous  meeting. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin,  Rochester,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  proposed  testimonial  to  George  Fleming,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  After  discussion  it  was  resolved  to 
take  no  action  in  the  matter  until  it  was  seen  what  steps  would  be  taken  by 
the  older  associations. 

After  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  concluded,  the  President  called 
upon  Professor  Williams,  of  Edinburgh,  to  read  his  paper  on  “  Zymotic 
Diseases,”  which  was  treated  with  the  well-known  ability  of  the  essayist. 
Discussion  of  the  paper  was  deferred  until  next  meeting.  Mr.  Bissett,  ot 
Brechin,  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Williams,  Dr  his 
scientific  and  interesting  lecture,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ritchie, 
Forfar,  after  which  the  meeting  terminated.  J.  Clark,  Hon.  Sec. 
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G.  Wartnaby  ... 

0 

10 

6 

H.  R.  Perrins... 

1 

1 

0 

A.  G.  H.  Thorn- 

G.H.&F.J.Pyatt 

1 

1 

0 

J.  Malcolm . 

3 

3 

0 

ley .  1 

1 

0 

T.  Walley  . 

1 

1 

0 

J.  M.  Robert  ... 

1 

1 

0 

John  Howard  ...  0 

10 

6 

G.  Morgan  . 

1 

1 

0 

Osborn  Hill  ... 

1 

1 

0 

G.  Newson .  0 

10 

6 

T.  D.  Lambert . 

1 

1 

0 

Thomas  Greaves 

1 

1 

0 

J.  B.  Gregory...  0 

10 

6 

J.  Tatam . 

5 

0 

0 

Tom  Taylor  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Sir  F.  Fitzwy- 

J.  B.  Taylor  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Sam  Locke ....... 

2 

2 

0 

gram  .  1 

0 

0 

T.  Cave  . 

0 

10 

6 

H.  G.  Goodall  . 

1 

1 

0 

E.  Faulkner  ...  1 

1 

0 

H.  T.  Hodgkinson 

0 

10 

6 

W.  A.  Field  ... 

0 

10 

6 

E.  Nuttall  .  0 

10 

6 

F.  H.  Biddler... 

1 

1 

0 

J.  M.  Axe  . 

1 

1 

0 

R.  Mackinder...  3 

J 

0 

H.  Blunt . 

1 

1 

0 

Wm.  Woods  ... 

0 

10 

6 

James  Rowe  ...  1 

1 

0 

F.  H.  Wraeg  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Joseph  Leather 

1 

1 

0 

Hy.  Hogben  ...  0 

10 

6 

D.  E.  Rattie  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Wm.  Leather  ... 

1 

1 

0 

R.  C.  Edwards  .  0 

10 

6 

E.  Beddard . 

1 

1 

0 

John  Lawson  ... 

1 

1 

0 

R.  Cox  .  1 

1 

0 

R.  C.  Trigger ... 

1 

1 

0 

Alexander  Lawson  1 

1 

0 

J.  Bale .  0 

10 

6 

Hy.  Olver  . 

0 

10 

6 

G.  H.  Darwell  . 

1 

1 

0 

P.  E.  Bothwell  .  1 

1 

0 

J.  W.  Axe  . 

3 

0 

0 

Wm.  Dobie . 

1 

1 

0 

C.  Morgan  .  1 

1 

0 

Smith  &  Son  (do- 

Peter  Taylor  ... 

1 

1 

0 

F.  Danby  .  0 

10 

6 

nation) . 

0 

10 

6 

Wm.  A.  Taylor 

1 

1 

0 

G.  Carless  .  1 

1 

0 

Thomas  Seeker 

0 

10 

6 

E.  H.  Leach  ... 

0 

10 

6 

C.  Crowhurst  ...  0 

10 

6 

R.  Roberts . 

1 

1 

0 

T.  E.  Anger  ...  1 

1 

0 

Storrar  &  Son... 

1 

1 

0 

^154 

2 

6 

Manchester,  March  9th,  1882. 


Audited  and  found  correct, 

Jno.  B.  Wolstenholme. 


Stmrijmttrcuct. 

COURT  OF  QUEEN’S  BENCH. 

February  2Stk,  1882. 

Before  Lord  Coleridge  and  a  Special  Jury. 

PRITCHARD  V.  YATES. 

This  was  an  action  by  a  veterinary  surgeon — official  referee  at  the  Islington 
Agricultural  Hall — against  the  proprietor  of  the  World  for  an  alleged  libel 
complained  of  by  him  as  imputing  to  him  incompetence,  if  not  something 
worse,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  a  horse  show  there.  It  was  the  duty 
of  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  plaintiff,  when  required  so  to  do,  to  examine  geldings 
which  had  won  prizes,  and  to  certify  if  they  were  sound  or  unsound  ;  and  at 
the  Horse  Show  of  last  summer,  when  the  horse  “  Old  Boy,”  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Cookson,  won  the  first  prize,  it  was  declared  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  the 
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plaintiff,  on  examination,  to  be  unsound,  the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was 
disqualified.  This  excited  the  dissatisfaction  of  Mr.  Cookson,  the  owner,  who 
denied  the  alleged  unsoundness  ;  and  the  second  horse,  Mr.  Jacob  Stoody’s 
“  Sir  Colin,”  was  also  disqualified  by  a  similar  certificate  of  unsoundness,  which 
also  was  disputed  ;  and  it  was  admitted  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  on  the  subject  and  some  reflections  on  Mr.  Pritchard.  The  libel 
complained  of  appeared  in  the  World  published  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1881, 
and  was  as  follows  : — 

“  It  appears  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Cookson  is  not  the  only  exhibitor  at  Islington 
who  has  to  complain  of  the  want  of  knowledge,  or  carelessness,  of  Mr. 
Pritchard.  The  second  to  Mr.  Cookson’s  horse  was  Mr.  Jacob  Stoody’s  “Sir 
Colin,”  also  disqualified  for  unsoundness,  but  whose  soundness  is  vouched  for 
by  quite  an  array  of  veterinary  talent.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Islington  Horse  Show,  no  appeal  against  these 
mistakes,  and  it  appears  that  Messrs.  Cookson  and  Stoody  must  grin  and 
bear  the  hardship  inflicted  upon  them.  The  former  gentleman  talks  of 
bringing  the  matter  formally  before  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Veterinary 
College,  for  which  no  one  could  blame  him,  as  the  present  state  of  things  is 
too  scandalous  to  be  allowed  to  prevail  without  some  attempt  at  remedy. 
That  many  unsound  horses  receive  prizes  at  Islington  has  always  been 
notorious,  but  that  horses  in  whom  there  is  nothing  wrong  should  have  un¬ 
soundness  tacked  on  to  them  without  rhyme  or  reason  is  enough  to  prevent 
exhibitors  from  patronizing  the  show  until  some  radical  change  is  effected  or 
some  appeal  from  an  unjust  decision  allowed.” 

For  this  the  present  action  was  brought,  in  which  the  defendant  pleaded 
“Not  Guilty”  and  also  a  justification. 

Mr.  T.  Salter,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Finlay,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Day  were  for  the 
plaintiff ;  Mr.  C.  Russell,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Paget  were  for  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  that  at  the  Horse  Show  there  was  a  rule  that  a  horse  should 
not  receive  a  prize  until  it  had  been  passed  as  sound  by  the  official  referee, 
whose  decision  was  to  be  final.  The  plaintiff  had  to  perform  this  function  of 
inspection  at  the  last  Horse  Show,  and  he  gave  a  certificate  that  Mr. 
Cookson’s  horse,  “  Old  Boy,”  the  first  horse,  was  unsound  ;  in  his  evidence 
he  stated  that  the  horse  had  a  speck  on  the  corner  of  his  near  eye,  and  there 
were  also  symptoms  of  cataract  in  the  other  eye,  and  both  together  he 
thought  indicated  unsoundness.  Mr.  Cookson,  he  said,  had  disputed  it,  and 
told  him  that  the  speck  was  caused  by  an  accident  in  the  field.  He  declared 
that  he  had  carefully  examined  the  horse,  and  was  a  good  deal  cross- 
examined  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  as  to  which  he  was  reminded  that 
even  judges  were  liable  to  have  their  judgments  disputed.  He  admitted 
this,  but  said  he  considered  the  language  used  in  the  alleged  libel  involved 
an  attack  upon  his  reputation  and  professional  character.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  “  it  was  notorious  that  unsound  horses  did  sometimes  gain 
prizes.”  He  declared  it  was  “obvious”  that  this  horse  had  cataract,  and 
though  he  admitted  he  might  sometimes  make  mistakes,  he  said  he  did  not 
believe  he  ever  was  mistaken  when  he  had  said  he  saw  cataract.  He  stated 
that  the  other  horse,  “  Sir  Colin,”  was  unsound  because  he  whistled  and  had 
a  defect  in  the  near  hip.  He  admitted  that  he  had  certified  a  horse  to  be 
sound  which  might  have  afterwards  been  declared  disqualified  at  Peter¬ 
borough.  He  admitted  that  both  the  horses  in  the  present  case,  “Old 
Boy  ”  and  “  Sir  Colin  ”  were  known  as  “  notorious  prize-takers  ” — z>;,  as 
taking  prizes  at  horse-shows.  There  had  been,  he  said,  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  papers  upon  these  two  cases ;  many  of  the  papers  had,  he  said, 
animadverted  upon  his  conduct,  and,  in  short,  had  abused  him  and  questioned 
his  judgment,  but  this  libel,  he  said,  was  “the  last  ounce  that  broke  the 
camel’s  back.” 
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It  was  disputed  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  whether  the  general 
statement  that  unsound  horses  were  passed  and  sound  horses  disqualified 
applied  to  the  plaintiff;  and 

Lord  Coleridge  intimated  that  he  did  not  think  that  it  did. 

The  plaintiff  said  he  thought  it  did,  as  he  had  been  referee  for  ten  years, 
and  his  counsel  urged  that  if  the  statemeut  were  true,  his  client  must  have 
passed  unsound  horses  and  disqualified  horses  which  were  sound,  and  that 
this  implied  that  he  was  either  careless  or  ignorant  ;  but  the  defendant’s 
counsel  disputed  this,  and  said  it  was  mere  argument  and  inference  ;  and 

Lord  Coleridge  repeated  that  he  did  not  think  this  part  of  the  libel  pur¬ 
ported  to  apply  to  the  plaintiff. 

Messrs.  Wragg,  Oatway,  Talbott,  and  Professor  Axe  were  called  to  con¬ 
firm  the  plaintiffs  evidence  as  to  the  unsoundness  of  “  Old  Boy.” 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Cookson,  the  owner  of  “Old  Boy,”  was  called,  and 
stated  that  he  bought  the  horse  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  gave  300  guineas 
for  it,  and  up  to  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  had  hunted  on  him.  He  exhi¬ 
bited  the  horse  at  Carlisle  in  1880  and  at  other  places,  and  it  had  always  been 
“  placed,”  and  with  two  exceptions  got  the  first  prize.  At  the  last  exhibition 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall  the  horse  got  the  first  prize,  though  he  was  declared 
disqualified.  Then,  at  Peterborough,  he  took  the  second  prize,  and  at  the 
Alexandra  he  got  a  prize,  and  then  he  went  to  Derby  and  got  the  first  prize, 
having  the  certificate  of  Messrs.  Mavor,  Cartwright,  and  Williams.  He  got 
four  prizes  with  their  certificate  of  soundness  after  he  had  been  condemned 
by  the  plaintiff.  He  was  present  when  the  plaintiff  examined  the  horse,  and 
told  him  the  speck  on  the  near  eye  was  caused  by  a  prick  of  a  thorn  in  riding 
in  the  hunting-field,  and  that  was  the  fact.  The  plaintiff  was  not  two 
minutes  examining  him.  He  was  surprised  to  find  his  horse  declared  dis¬ 
qualified  as  unsound.  He  went  and  asked  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Pritchard,  what 
was  the  unsoundness,  and  the  plaintiff  said  it  was  a  “  palpable  cataract,”  and 
witness  said  he  did  not  believe  it,  and  should  have  the  horse  examined,  and 
he  had  him  examined  by  the  three  veterinary  surgeons  who  had  already 
certified  him  as  sound — Mr.  Mavor  and  the  other  two  mentioned.  They 
said  there  was  no  cataract. 

Mr.  Mavor,  the  well-known  veterinary  surgeon,  was  called  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  evidence,  and  stated  that  he  had  examined  “  Old  Boy  v  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  very  carefully  and  with  special  reference  to  his  eyes,  and 
he  failed  to  detect  signs  of  disease  in  either  eye.  He  was  satisfied,  he  said, 
that  there  was  no  cataract. 

Asked  in  cross-examination  how  he  could  account  for  the  opposite  opinions 
given,  he  said  he  could  not  account  for  them. 

Lord  Coleridge. — Many  years  ago  an  eminent  man  of  science  was 
asked  a  similar  question,  and  replied,  “We  do  not  aspire  in  science  to  the 
certainties  of  the  law.”  (Much  laughter.) 

Mr.  Cartwright,  another  eminent  veterinary  surgeon,  gave  similar  testi¬ 
mony.  There  was,  he  said,  no  sign  of  a  cataract.  He  was  half  an  hour 
examining  the  horse. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  other  of  the  three  veterinary  surgeons  mentioned,  was 
also  called,  and  gave  similar  evidence.  There  was  nothing,  he  said,  in  the 
eye  which  would  be  mistaken  for  cataract. 

Mr.  Stoody,  the  owner  of  the  other  horse,  “Sir  Colin,”  was  then  called  and 
gave  evidence  about  him.  He  bought  the  horse,  he  said,  at  Horncastle,  in 
1879  (when  the  animal  was  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon),  and  he  was  exhi¬ 
bited  at  Manchester  and  gained  a  prize.  He  was  sent  to  another  horse  show 
with  a  certificate,  and  he  sold  the  horse  in  1881  to  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt  (on 
a  certificate  of  soundness)  as  a  hunter,  and  from  him  he  repurchased  hifn  at 
the  close  of  the  hunting  season,  and  then  he  was  sent  to  Islington,  where  he 
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gained  a  prize,  but  was  declared  disqualified.  After  that  show  the  horse  was 
examined  by  three  veterinary  surgeons,  who  declared  him  sound.  The  horse 
afterwards  was  exhibited  at  four  other  shows — Derby,  Hinckley,  Burton,  and 
Rugby — and  gained  prizes  at  all  of  them.  There  was  no  defect  in  the  hip- 
joint,  the  horse  was  not  a  whistler,  and  was  not  in  any  way  unsound. 

Mr.  Russell,  after  further  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  proposed  to  rely 
on  the  defence  that  the  article  was  excusable  as  public  discussion  of  a 
matter  of  public  interest,  as  well  as  upon  the  plea  of  justification  on  the 
ground  of  truth. 

Mr.  T.  Salter  opposed  this,  and  urged  that  the  defence  could  not  be  set 
up,  as  it  had  not  been  pleaded. 

Lord  Coleridge  observed  that  every  witness  had  been  called  who  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  matter,  and  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  possibly 
prejudice  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Russell  then  proceeded  to  address  the  jury  upon  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  defence  thus  set  up,  urging  that  these  horses  had  won  prizes 
all  over  the  country,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  public  interest  that  they 
should  all  of  a  sudden  have  been  declared  disqualified  as  unsound,  and  that, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  positive  opinion  of  some  of  the  first  veterinary  surgeons 
of  the  day,  that  they  were  perfectly  sound. 

Mr.  T.  Salter,  in  reply  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  urged  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  whether  one  set  of  veterinary  surgeons  or  the  other  was  right 
(a  question  which  he  admitted  might  be  a  fair  subject  of  discussion),  but 
whether  his  client,  the  plaintiff,  was  ignorant  or  careless,  or,  in  short, 
whether  he  was  an  unjust  judge.  His  professional  character  was  attacked, 
his  conduct  as  an  official  judge  or  referee  was  assailed,  and  the  libel  went 
far  beyond  fair  discussion,  and  was  not  true  in  fact. 

Lord  Coleridge,  in  summing  up  the  case  to  the  jury,  said  the  articles 
were  complained  of  as  malicious  and  libellous.  No  doubt  what  tended  to 
discredit  a  man  was  libellous,  and  the  jury  would  think  that  these  articles 
tended  to  discredit  the  plaintiff.  But  the  defendant  set  up  two  defences,  first, 
that  what  he  had  stated  was  in  substance  true,  and  next  that  it  was  matter  of 
fair  comment  and  discussion  on  a  subject  of  public  interest.  If  either  of  these 
defences  were  made  out  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  a  verdict.  As  to  either 
of  them,  the  press  had  no  peculiar  privilege,  and  any  one  could  publish  what 
was  true  of  another,  or  could  treat  fairly  of  any  subject  of  public  interest. 
And  writers  on  the  characters  of  others  were  to  be  held  within  the  rules  and 
limits  of  the  law,  or  the  press  would  become  a  pest.  Public  writers,  there¬ 
fore,  must  take  care,  and  must  not  make  the  occasion  the  opportunity  of 
private  malice.  If  the  occasion  was  one  of  peculiar  interest  it  was  protected, 
provided  it  was  not  abused  by  malice.  Therefore  the  jury  were  to  see 
whether  the  writer  in  this  case  had  abused  the  occasion  in  that  way.  If  a 
writer  stated  of  another  that  which  was  not  true,  and  which  he  stated  recklessly 
and  without  inquiry  or  care,  then  that  was  malice  in  the  view  of  the  law. 
And  if  the  jury  in  this  case  thought  that  the  writer  of  this  article  had  written 
in  that  way  recklessly  or  carelessly,  then  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Yates,  would  be 
liable  for  it.  It  was  not  a  question  here  whether  Mr.  Pritchard  was  or  was 
not  right  in  the  decision  he  had  given,  as  to  which  there  had  been  such  a 
diversity  of  opinion,  which  might  have  been  fairly  enough  subject  of  fair  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  the  question  was  whether  Mr.  Pritchard  had  come  to  his  de¬ 
cision  ignorantly,  carelessly,  or  unjustly. 

The  jury,  after  a  brief  consideration,  found  for  the  plaintiff — damages  £ ioo. 
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Parltanmtiars  IttUIUjjwa, 

House  of  Commons ,  March  16th. 

THE  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Major  O’Beirne  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether  any  decision 
had  yet  been  arrived  at  regarding  the  readjustment  of  relative  rank  and 
retiring  pay  for  the  officers  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Department,  with  a  view 
of  placing  those  officers  on  an  equality  in  this  respect  with  the  quartermasters 
and  riding  masters,  and  other  commissioned  officers. 

Mr.  Childers  :  In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  looked  into  this 
question,  as  I  promised  last  year,  and  before  the  end  of  the  Session  I  may  be 
able  to  give  some  information  on  the  subject,  but  the  difficulties  are  much 
greater  than  I  anticipated  when  I  first  took  up  the  question. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  has  conveyed  to  First  Class 
Veterinary  Surgeon  R.  Poyser  the  thanks  and  acknowledgments  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  North-west  Provinces 
and  Oudh,  for  the  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  performed 
his  duties,  and  for  his  valuable  services  in  stamping  out  Glanders  and  Farcy 
among  the  carriage  and  mail-cart  horses  along  the  Bareilly  and  Naini  Tai 
road  in  October,  November,  and  December  last.  “Here,”  says  the  Army 
and  Navy  Gazette ,  “  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  frank  and  prompt 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Civil  Government,  and  the  reticence  and  in¬ 
difference  of  the  military  authorities  with  respect  to  the  services  of  the  Army 
Veterinary  Department,  whether  in  time  of  war  or  peace,  and  whether  they 
extend  beyond  the  pale  of  its  legitimate  duties  or  not.” 


3rutt>  JSFetmttarg  SJcpaitwent. 

Gazette ,  February  21st. 

The  undermentioned  Veterinary  Surgeons  on  probation  to  be  Veterinary 
Surgeons  — J.  R.  Beech,  R.  W.  Burke. 

Gazette ,  February  24th. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  A.  W.  Mason  resigns  his  commission. 


<S)6  ttuarg. 

The  death  is  reported  of  O.  S.  Blackett,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Newbury,  Berks, 
who  graduated  in  1 87 1.  A  correspondent  and  friend  of  the  deceased  writes  : — 
“  In  Mr.  Blackett  the  profession  has  lost  a  worthy  member.  Being  young, 
he  was  not  well-known,  but  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  could  not 
fail  to  recognise  his  exceptional  merits.  His  literary  and  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  were  of  a  high  order.  He  belonged  to  the  few  to  whom  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth  is  not  of  much  importance.  His  books  and  the  few  friends  he 
gathered  around  him,  with  whom  he  could  so  ably  discuss  subjects  that  occu¬ 
pied  his  attention,  constituted  his  chief  pleasures.  In  many  respects  he  was 
not  qualified  to  fight  the  rough  battle  of  life,  and  had  he  lived  probably  he 
would  never  have  been  known  beyond  a  limited  circle.  Liberality,  charity, 
and  honour  were  conspicuous  in  all  he  did.” 
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The  death  is  announced  of  Stephen  Knott,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Army  Veterinary 
Department,  who  died  in  India  of  Hepatitis.  He  graduated  in  1868.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  and  out  of  the  Army,  and 
his  untimely  death  is  much  deplored. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death,  on  February  26th,  of  Mr.  Thomas 
(Tom)  Roberts,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Oswestry,  who  graduated  in  1862.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  held  the  offices  of  Veterinary  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  the  Smithfield  and  Borough  of  Oswestry,  as  well  as  for  the  Oswestry 
Division  of  the  County  of  Salop.  He  at  one  time  acted  as  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  the  Shropshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

On  February  4th,  died  of  Phthisis,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five  years 
Proiessor  David  von  Niederhausern,  Director  of  the  Berne  Veterinary  School, 
and  Honorary  Associate  of  the  R.C.V.S.  Our  deceased  colleague  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  veterinarians  in  Switzerland,  and  was  co-editor 
with  Strebel,  of  Freiburg,  of  the  “  Schweizerische  Archiv  fiir  Theirheilkunde/3 


Bate#  antf 

Spontaneous  Cow-pox. — Dr.  Dubreuil,  of  Bordeaux,  has  published  an 
account  of  a  case  of  Spontaneous  Cow-pox  observed  by  him  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Gironde.  A  large  number  of  people  have  been  vaccinated  with 
the  matter  from  the  pustules,  and  a  calf  also  inoculated  has  been  sent  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  where  it  has  served  for  the  vaccination  of  a 
number  of  children.  Eighteen  years  ago  Depaul  brought  from  Beaugencya 
calf  inoculated  under  the  same  conditions,  and  which  served  to  regenerate 
the  vaccine  annually  distributed  by  the  Academy.  Experiments  are  now 
being  made  with  the  calf  sent  from  Bordeaux. 

Leeches. — M.  Megnin  lately  presented  to  the  Socidte  de  Biologie  a 
collection  of  fifteen  leeches,  of  a  species  foreign  to  those  found  in  France. 
They  were  adhering  to  the  mouths  of  horses  just  returned  from  the  Tunis 
campaign,  and  which  had  been  camping  near  Bizerte.  All  the  brooks  of 
Northern  Africa  contain  that  kind  of  leech  called  Hczmoftis  sanguisuga , 
whose  jaws  are  too  weak  to  bite  the  skin  ;  so  that  they  enter  the  animals’ 
mouths  when  they  come  to  drink,  and  cling  to  the  mucous  membrane.  They 
may  live  in  this  situation  for  weeks,  causing  haemorrhage,  and  even 
asphyxia  if  they  enter  the  larynx.  But  they  die  almost  immediately  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach  or  rectum. 


CfftTedjmtrtrmtt,  etc. 

THE  PROPOSED  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT 

FOR  INDIA. 

Sir, — I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  supplement  Mr.  Meyrick’s 
welcome  remarks  on  the  above  subject,  which  appear  in  this  month’s 
Veterinary  Journal,  and  in  doing  so  would  earnestly  direct  attention  to 
its  urgent  importance,  not  only  to  army  veterinary  surgeons,  but  to  the 
entire  body  of  the  profession  ;  for  whatever  tends  to  injure  the  former  must 
also  prejudicially  influence  the  latter,  and  vice  versa. 

The  advantages  held  out  to  the  present  and  future  veterinary  officers  in 
the  new  scheme  for  India  are  very  trifling,  being  only  an  increase  of  pay  to 
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the  extent  of  a  few  rupees  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  conditions  of 
service  are,  on  the  whole,  far  inferior  and  objectionable  to  those  now  existing. 
The  bait  thrown  out  to  induce  young  veterinary  officers  to  volunteer  for  the 
Indian  Department,  is  the  abolition  of  the  ten  years’  system  at  present  in 
force.  These  young  officers  may  be  led  to  believe  that  they  will  probably 
all  be  cast  adrift  on  the  expiration  of  their  ten  years’  service.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  great  mistake.  In  the  Medical  Department,  when  the  ten 
years’  system  existed,  only  six  out  of  some  forty  members  were  allowed  to 
be  retained  for  pension  ;  but  in  the  Veterinary  Department,  four  out  of  the 
seven  or  eight  admitted  annually  can  be  retained.  This  is  an  important 
difference ;  as  on  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  of  the  eight  who  originally 
joined,  it  is  probable  that,  through  resignations  and  other  causes  always  in 
operation,  five  or  six  only  will  be  left.  Or  these,  four  at  least  can  be  retained, 
and  as  regards  the  remaining  one  or  two,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
pocketing  ^800  and  commencing  another  ten  years,  with  the  prospect  of 
being  kept  on  at  the  end  of  that  time  for  pension. 

A  good  man  with  ten  years’  experience,  is  better  for  army  service  than  a 
young  aspirant  just  from  college  ;  while,  if  he  is  not  a  capable  man  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  then  the  service  is  better  without  him.  But  no  fairly  com¬ 
petent  officer  need  ever  fear  being  dismissed. 

There  is,  in  the  proposed  Indian  scheme,  an  improved  rate  of  pension 
held  out  as  a  bribe  for  the  senior  members  of  the  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment  to  volunteer — and  this  bribe  may  so  operate  to  a  limited  extent ;  but 
the  juniors  should  beware  of  the  decoy  ducks,  and  consider  how  it  would 
affect  them  personally.  How  many  young  men  would  live  to  complete  twenty, 
twenty-five,  or  thirty  years’  service  in  India,  so  as  to  benefit  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  pension  for  such  periods  of  service  ?  The  percentage,  judging  from 
past  experience,  would  be  extremely  small.  Those  who  are  in  the  best 
position  to  know,  are  confident  that  the  work  which  will  be  imposed  on 
veterinary  officers  by  the  new  scheme  will  send  them  home  invalids,  worn 
out,  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  heretofore — great  as  this  has  been.  Let 
those  who  contemplate  volunteering  only  think  of  the  invaliding  and 
mortality  of  the  last  five  years,  and  then  remember  that,  in  the  proposed 
scheme,  under  ten  years’  service,  no  pension  is  given,  nor  yet  any  gratuity. 
There  will  be  no  prospect  of  a  tour  of  service  in  England  for  the  recovery 
of  lost  health,  and  which  many  are  now  benefiting  by,  but  who,  under  the 
operation  of  the  new  scheme,  would  be  cast  out  upon  the  world  unrewarded 
and  uncared  for. 

Whether  the  terms  of  Indian  service  are  made  to  satisfy  the  Department 
and  the  profession,  rests  entirely  with  the  veterinary  surgeons  now  in  the 
army.  If  they  one  and  all  refuse  to  volunteer,  the  scheme  will  fall  to  the 
ground  dead.  Let  no  young  veterinary  surgeon  think  that  by  volunteering 
he  would  escape  being  placed  on  half-pay  if  a  reduction  is  carried  out  at 
once  ;  for,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  the  juniors  only  would  be 
affected.  But  there  need  be  no  fear  on  this  head,  as,  if  reduction  takes 
place,  it  will  be  only  by  gradual  absorption. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  it  is  that  the  Home  Government  has  notified  to 
the  Indian  Government  that  a  union  of  the  two  branches — British  and 
Indian — will  no  longer  be  permitted  unless  the  rates  of  pay  and  conditions  of 
service  in  India  are  much  improved.  They  are  not  improved  by  the  proposed 
scheme — nor  will  they  be  improved  if  veterinary  surgeons  accept  the  terms 
offered  by  the  Indian  Government. 

What  veterinary  surgeons  should  receive  is  set  forth  in  the  annexed 
schedule  ;  this  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  over  home  rates  allowed 
to  all  departments  and  branches  of  the  service  in  India,  but  which  is  refused 
to  the  Veterinary  Department. 
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Table  showing  the  British  and  Indian  Emoluments  respectively  now  allowed  to  Officers 
of  the  Veterinary  Department,  as  compared  with  those  allowed  to  Officers  in  other 
Branches  of  the  Army. 


Designation  of  Officer. 


)> 
s  > 


>> 


1st  Class  Veterinary  Surgeon  (re¬ 
lative  rank  of  Captain) 

On  appointment . 

After  5  years’  service 
io  „ 

^5  r>  ,  >> 

30  years’  total  service 
Veterinary  Surgeon  under  the 
ISiew  Warrant  (relative  rank  ( 

of  Lieutenant) . 

Veterinary  Surgeon  under 
Old  Warrant  (relative  rar 
Lieutenant) : — 

Under  5  years’  service 
After  5  „ 

10  ,, 


; 


Captain  of  Cavalry . 

Lieutenant  of  Cavalry  of  3  years’ 
service,  or  Riding  Master  on 
appointment . 


Regiment  (honorary  rank 
Captain) : — 

On  entering  the  Departrm 
After  5  years’  service . 

M  10  11  M 


British  Emo- 

Increase  per 
Cent,  of  In¬ 
dian  over  Bri¬ 
tish  Emolu¬ 
ments,  calcu¬ 
lated  at  2s. 
the  Rupee. 

Proportion  of  62! 
per  Cent,  which 

luments  (Pay 
and  Allow¬ 
ances). 

Per  Year. 

Indian  Emo¬ 
luments. 

Per  Month. 

Veterinary  Officers- 
should  receive  in 
India  over  Home 
Rates. 

Per  Month. 

£ 

Rupees. 

Per 

Cent 

Avrage. 

Interest 

Per 

Rpes. 

Annas  Pice.. 

Cent. 

476 

578 

45 

\ 

634 

2 

IQ 

5*2 

602 

41 

682 

2 

10 

548 

627 

37 

730 

2 

IO 

584 

651 

33 

778 

2 

10 

620 

675 

30 

826 

2 

10- 

4U 

377 

8 

,29 

359 

377 

29 

466 

2 

io- 

386 

401 

24 

) 

5*4 

2 

I  O' 

43i 

432 

20 

574 

2 

10' 

407 

563* 

65 

' 

273 

365* 

60 

-62I 

I 

1 

395  * 

566* 

7i 

441 

596* 

62 

162 

486 

627* 

54 

*  Including  horse  allowance. 


In  addition,  it  must  be  observed  that,  whereas  cavalry  officers  have  only 
2*5ths  of  Indian  to  Home  service,  and  paymasters  attached  to  cavalry  but 
1 -5th,  the  unfortunate  veterinary  officer  has  to  serve  one-half  his  time  in 
India. 

Surely  these  facts  and  figures  should  convince  the  profession  that  the  Army 
Veterinary  Department  is  most  inconsiderately  and  unfairly  treated,  and  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  action  so  successfully  adopted  by  the  medical 
profession  should  be  adopted  by  ours — stop  the  supply  of  candidates  until 
fair  terms  are  offered  ;  nothing  else  will  ever  secure  justice.  The  proposed 
Indian  scheme  is  a  trap  devised  to  catch  the  unwary,  but  woe  betide  those 
who  fall  into  it. 

By  declining  to  accept  the  proffered  terms,  the  veterinary  surgeons  cannot 
be  worse  off  in  any  respect  than  they  are  at  present,  and  they  will  undoubtedly 
compel  the  Indian  Government  to  make  a  vastly  improved  concession  to' 
their  just  demands.  The  Medical  Department  has  demonstrated  very 
clearly  how  to  act  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Army  Veterinary 
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Department  is  now  placed.  The  success  of  the  former  has  been  absolutely 
comp'ete.  The  matter  rests  entirely  with  the  profession  ;  and  if  any  of  its 
members,  in  order  to  seek  favour  or  their  own  personal  aggrandisement, 
would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  all,  from  purely  selfish  and  personal  motives, 
they  deserve  to  be  held  up  to  universal  condemnation  by  the  entire  body. — 
Yours,  etc.  Argus. 


Sir, — Perusal  of  Mr.  Meyrick’s  communication  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Veterinary  Journal  induces  one  to  offer  a  few  remarks  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  your  readers,  but  more  especially  those  serving  in  the  army. 
Having  passed  a  large  portion  of  my  service  in  India,  I  can  fully  endorse 
every  statement  in  Mr.  Meyrick’s  letter,  although,  perhaps,  I  had  not  as 
good  opportunities  as  that  officer  for  obtaining  information.  Still,  I  have 
experience  of  many  different  military  stations,  and  consequently  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  excused  for  saying  that  I  write  with  a  certain  measure  of  authority 
for  my  statements.  I  was  in  India  at  a  time  when  there  were  seldom,  if 
ever,  less  than  sixty  veterinary  surgeons  for  duty,  and  during  the  whole  time 
(six  years)  I  was  unable  to  obtain  leave,  under  ordinary  circumstances  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  my  health  gave  way,  and  I  was  obliged  to  apply  for 
a  medical  board,  that  I  obtained  leave  to  the  Hills.  Now  mine  is  only  one 
case  among  many,  and  if  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  exist  when  there  were 
so  many  veterinary  officers  for  duty,  it  requires  but  little  foresight  to  calcu¬ 
late  what  will  happen  if  the  new  Indian  scheme  becomes  un  fait  accompli „ 
Veterinary  surgeons  are  but  flesh  and  blood.  Yet  the  Indian  authorities 
seem  to  be  possessed  of  an  idea  that  they  are  made  of  cast  iron,  or  some 
equally  unimpressionable  material  ;  otherwise  the  cruel  and  absurd  scheme 
at  present  in  process  of  incubation  appears  unaccountable  to  most  old 
Indians.  Personally,  I  would  not  serve,  except  under  sheer  necessity,, 
under  the  projected  arrangement,  if  the  pay  were  doubled  ;  although  when 
there  I  liked  the  country  fairly  well. 

As  Mr.  Meyrick  states,  everything  has  become  dearer.  House  rent, 
servants’  wages,  cost  of  living,  horses’  forage,  and  the  hundred  other  little 
necessaries  of  life  in  a  hot  climate ;  while  work  has  increased,  and  cor¬ 
respondence  with  it,  as  any  one  who  has  had  to  deal  with  any  of  the  many 
outbreaks  of  epizootics  can  testify. 

How  will  the  new  pseudo-veterinary  surgeons — the  “salootries” — get  on, 
I  wonder,  when  left  to  work  their  own  wicked  will  ?  Every  unbiased 
Indian  cavalry  officer  will  say  that  they  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
disease,  no  promptitude  in  dealing  with  it,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  their  ideas 
of  tre  tment  depend,  and  always  will  depend,  give  them  what  education 
you  may,  upon  what  they  think  will  please  the  “  colonel  sahib  ”  or  other 
commanding  officer  for  the  time  being.  Their  notions  of  sanitation  are  of 
the  east  eastern,  and  lamentable  in  consequence.  Mr.  Meyrick  says  that 
natives  of  India  have  plenty  of  ability,  and  I  do  not  deny  it  ;  but  they  will 
always,  unless  placed  in  a  much  higher  position  than  a  ‘‘  salootrie  ”  can 
ever  obtain,  be  time-serving,  and  inclined  to  do  what  they  think  will  please, 
rather  than  what  is  right.  I  presume  that  the  veterinary  surgeons  will  be 
more  or  less  administrative  officers,  doing  executive  duty  only  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  If  so,  how  is  it  proposed  to  deal  with  two  or  more  serious  simul¬ 
taneous  outbreaks  of  disease,  occurring  in  stations  hundreds  of  miles  apart, 
but  in  the  same  circle  ?  Is  the  unfortunate  officer  to  run  about  from  one  to 
the  other,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  season,  and  so  stand  a  good  chance 
ot  being  found,  some  fine  day,  dead  in  a  railway  carriage  ?  Or  are  the  four 
supernumeraries  to  be  available  in  such  cases,  in  addition  to  filling  vacan¬ 
cies  caused  by  sickness  ?  Really,  to  any  one  with  a  knowledge  of  India,, 
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the  whole  thing  is  supremely  ridiculous,  and  will,  I  hope,  soon  appear  so 
to  all  concerned.  It  is  impossible  to  have  an  efficient  veterinary  organ¬ 
ization  in  that  country,  unless  everything  is  done  upon  a  most  liberal  scale. 
The  last  Afghan  wars  proved  this  most  conclusively,  and  instead  of  reducing 
the  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  one-third,  it  ought  to  be  doubled,  in  order 
that  the  duty  might  be  efficiently  performed  without  overtaxing  either  the 
mental  or  physical  capacities  of  the  officers  concerned  ;  and  also  that  they 
might  be  able,  equally  well  with  officers  of  other  departments,  to  obtain  a 
lair  amount  of  leave  and  relaxation  from  work.  Combatant  officers,  com¬ 
missariat  officers,  paymasters  and  quartermasters,  can,  without  much 
difficulty,  find  others  to  perform  their  duties  if  they  wish  to  obtain  leave, 
and  medical  officers  seldom  are  without  a  brother  medico  to  help  them  in 
any  difficulty.  But  with  the  veterinary  surgeon  it  is  different,  singularity 
being  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  ;  and  as  no  one  but  a  veterinary 
surgeon  can  efficiently,  or  moderately  so,  perform  veterinary  duties,  his 
chance  of  obtaining  leave  is  always  a  slight  one  ;  and  it  is  only  when  in  a 
large  station,  where  he  has  a  brother  officer  to  help  him,  that  he  can  count 
upon  getting  away  from  the  enervating  routine  of  continuous  work  in  the 
plains  of  India.  Under  the  new  scheme — as  already  pointed  out — this 
chance  will  be  still  smaller,  and  leave  will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  an 
impossibility.  I  am,  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

“  Ubique.’’ 


SUPPOSED  CASE  OF  POISONING. 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  interesting  case  came  under  my  notice  in 
October  last.  On  the  7th  of  that  month,  I  was  called  in  (by  request  of 
Mr.  Walsh,  V.S  ,  Ballina),  to  see  a  chestnut  stallion,  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Lucan.  After  examining  the  horse  carefully,  we  agreed  that  he  was 
suffering  from  rupture  of  the  stomach.  The  pulse  was  about  fifty-two,  full 
and  firstly  regular  ;  temperature  not  much  elevated  ;  the  skin  wet  with 
perspiration  ;  breathing  hurried  ;  and  a  continual  flow  of  green  fluid 
through  both  nostrils.  I  may  say  that  the  horse  never  worked,  and  was 
highly  fed.  He  was  heard  making  a  noise  in  the  stable,  as  if  kicking,  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  six  o’clock  the  steward  again  saw  him, 
but  neither  then  nor  any  time  until  his  death  had  he  rolled  about  as  if  he 
had  been  suffering  from  ordinary  Colic  Sometime  between  six  and  twelve 
o’clock  the  steward  gave  him  a  colic  drink,  made  up  in  a  chemist’s  in  this 
town,  from  a  prescription  left  by  Lord  Lucan  for  this  purpose.  After  I  saw 
him,  there  was  no  medicine  given,  as  we  thought  it  no  use.  Having  made 
up  our  minds  that  it  was  ruptured  stomach,  I  believe  the  flow  of  the  food 
through  the  nostrils  commenced  about  three  or  four  o’clock  ;  I  did  not  see 
him  till  after  five  ;  the  horse  died  at  ten  o’clock  that  night.  The  next 
morning  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Walsh,  V.S. , 
and  Lord  Lucan’s  agent  and  steward,  and  found  a  very  serious  rupture  of  the 
stomach.  Lord  Lucan  then,  I  believe,  telegraphed  to  have  the  stomach 
and  contents  (which  were  at  this  time  buried),  sent  on  to  Dublin  for  analysis, 
the  result  being  that  the  chemist  (Dr,  Cameron)  declared  the  presence  of  a 
poison  (veratria).  Well,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  (at  least  for  all  Mr. 
Walsh  or  I  knew,  except  what  I  had  heard  privately)  till  a  week  ago,  when 
the  county  was  placarded  with  proclamations  offering  a  reward  of^ioo  for  such 
information  as  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the  person  or  persons  who 
maliciously  poisoned  his  lordship’s  stallion,  and  ^(50  for  such  private  infor¬ 
mation  as  would  lead  to  detection.  Still  the  two  veterinary  surgeons  who 
attended  the  case  were  never  told  that  the  poison  had  been  found.  Mr. 
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Walsh  being  in  total  ignorance  of  the  fact  wrote  the  letter  which  I  enclose.* 
Now,  sir,  there  are  two  important  questions  to  be  answered  or  decided,  and 
there  are  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  each,  viz.  : 

1.  Was  the  horse  poisoned  maliciously  ?  2.  Was  he  poisoned  at  all  ?  In 
answer  to  the  second  question,  any  one  would  be  very  slow  in  putting  the 
chemist’s  certificate  aside,  saying  there  had  been  veratria  found ;  but  one 
naturally  says,  if  the  poison  had  been  there,  why  did  it  not  act  in 
the  way  veratria  always  does  ?  When  I  tell  you  that  the  beast’s  action 
was  not  interfered  with  to  any  degree,  that  there  was  no  diarrhoea,  and  the 
; post-mortem  examination  showed  that  there  was  no  such  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  as  one  would  expect  to  find.  I  may  also  state, 
that  it  was  the  external  coat  which  gave  way  for  inches,  whereas  the  internal 
coat  was  only  perforated  very  slightly,  such  as  a  bullet  would  cause  by  pene¬ 
trating  a  piece  of  paper. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  was  the  horse  poisoned  maliciously  ?  I 
would  indeed  be  very  slow  to  say  it  was  or  it  was  not ;  but  if  done  maliciously, 
then  how  ?  1.  When  we  know  that  there  was  a  special  lock  for  the  particu¬ 

lar  stable  the  horse  occupied.  2.  Supposing  the  person  to  have  got  into  the 
stable,  I  assert  that  the  poison  could  not  have  been  given  in  water,  being 
insoluble  ;  that  the  horse  could  not  have  taken  it  in  his  food,  being  so  bitter 
and  irritating  to  the  nostrils,  the  horse  having  got  dry  oats  the  night  previous 
to  his  becoming  ill,  and  I  think  many  will  agree  with  me  that  no  one  or  two 
ordinary  men  would  have  the  courage  to  give  it  to  a  powerful  (though  said 
to  be  quiet)  stallion.  Now,  sir,  I  say  from  the  above  facts  that  the  only  way 
I  could  conceive  that  the  animal  got  the  poison  (if  he  got  it),  was  by  being 
given  in  the  drench  which  Lord  Lucan’s  steward  gave  previous  to  Mr.  Walsh 
and  myself  being  called  in,  as  every  one  knows  that  mistakes  do  and  will 
occur. 

As  this  is  a  very  important  medical  jurisprudence  case,  I  should  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  you  if  you  will  be  the  means  of  solving  the  mystery  by  publishing 
this  long  letter.  I  remain,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo,  James  Geo.  O’Donel,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Ireland. 


UNPAID  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Sir, — The  above  title  suggests  itself  as  applicable  to  certain  remedies 
from  time  to  time  recommended  in  veterinary  periodicals,  under  the  guise  of 
new  medicines  or  improvements  in  that  department  of  pharmacy  belonging 
more  particularly  to  our  profession. 

In  a  recent  number  of  a  contemporary,  a  druggist,  taking  up  the  subject, 
apparently,  of  one  class  of  therapeutic  agents,  makes  a  few  common-place 
remarks  to  serve  as  a  mantle  to  veil  the  real  object  of  his  letter,  namely,  to 


*  POISONING  LORD  LUCAN’S  HORSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Freeman. 

Ballina,  26th  Feb. 

SIR,— My  attention  has  just  been  drawn  to-day  to  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in 
the  Freeman" s  Journal  a  few  days  ago,  stating  that  a  reward  was  offered  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette  for  such  information  as  may  lead  to  the  person  or  persons  who  ppisoned 
his  lordship’s  stallion.  I  was  called  in  professionally  to  treat  said  horse  for  Colic  early 
last  October,  and  immediately  on  inspection  I  gave  .my  opinion  that  the  horse  was 
dying  from  rupture  of  the  stomach.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  James  O’Donel,  V.S., 
was  called  in  at  my  request,  and  he  entirely  agreed  with  my  diagnosis.  I  may  state 
that  the  horse  died  shortly  after  I  first  saw  him.  Mr.  O’Donel  made  a  'post-mortem 
examination  in  the  presence  of  the  agent,  the  steward,  and  myself ;  and  the  result  was 
that  he  revealed  the  worst  case  of  ruptured  stomach  I  ever  saw. 

P.  Walsh,  M.R.C.V.S 
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recommend  a  ceitain  nostrum  of  his  own,  and  boldly  finishes  up  by  saying 

it  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs. - and  Co.  What  is  this  but  an  advert.se- 

ment  on  a  privileged  page  ? 

The  author  takes  us  so  far  into  his  confidence  as  to  say  he  has  recently 
introduced  one  of  the  ingredients  to  the  veterinary  profession,  whereas  to 
my  positive  knowledge  it  has  been  used  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

In  the  case  referred  to,  the  writer  may  have  the  interests  of  our  profession 
at  heart,  and  a  laudable  desire  to  advance  an  hitherto  neglected  branch  of 
pharmacy,  but  this  would  be  better  done  by  giving  us  a  recipe  for  his 
remedy,  or  explaining  his  modus  operandi  in  the  preparation  of  it,  instead  of 
simply  informing  us  that  his  quasi-discovery  has  received  its  baptismal  rites, 
and  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs  So-and-So. 

The  publication  of  the  formulae  by  persons  offering  remedies  to  us,  and 
advising  us  as  to  their  use,  would  clear  them  from  the  imputation  of  being 
interested  in  the  sale  of  nostrums.  Yours  truly, 

Harold  Leeney,  M.R.C.V.S. 


A  VETERINARY  LIBEL. 

Sir, — In  the  early  part  of  November  las%  I  was  called  in  to  attend  a  horse 
in  New  Bolingbroke,  the  property  of  Mr,  James  Lee,  which  was  seriously  ill 
of  constipation. 

I  am  a  duly  qualified  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
and  my  father,  who  accompanied  me,  is  a  farrier  of  great  experience,  and 
qualified  to  practise  under  44  and  45  Victoria,  chapter  62,  section  16.  He, 
however,  in  this  instance  went  with  me  merely  as  an  attendant  might  do,  the 
case  being  entirely  under  my  charge.  On  seeing  the  animal  I  at  once  pro¬ 
nounced  it  beyond  human  remedy.  I,  however,  consented  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  pint  of  oil  at  the  owner’s  wish,  which  though  powerless  to  save 
the  horse,  might  afford  temporary  relief,  and  could  do  no  harm. 

After  I  had  attended  to  the  case  I  read  in  the  issue  of  the  Guardia?i  of  the 
1 2th  November,  1881,  the  following  letter  : — 

“  Quackery. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  ‘ The  Guardian'. 

“  Sir, — According  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  every  biped  is  subject  at 
some  time  or  other  to  sickness,  but  should  he  escape  such  a  fate,  one  thing 
at  least  is  certain — he  has  to  die.  The  quadruped  has  no  immunity  from 
these  conditions,  and  when  its  race  is  run,  it  too  has  to  yield  to  its  common, 
fate.  Mors  omnibus  communis.  The  complex  animal  machine  will  often  even, 
when  the  greatest  care  is  used,  get  out  of  order  through  some  dietetic  impru¬ 
dence  or  weather  change,  over-fatigue,  etc.  The  healer  of  the  sick,  whether 
physician  or  veterinarian,  can  by  certain  known  remedies  allay  the  irrita¬ 
tions  arising  from  merely  functional  derangements,  but  when  the  sable  king 
in  his  ladily  aspect  and  with  fatal  fangs  approaches,  skill  is  at  once  absorbed,, 
and  the  ‘medicine  man’  stands  before  the  ‘grisly  monster,’  a  spectacle  of 
utter  impotency.  The  qualified  practitioner  feels,  and  as  soon  as  those 
signs  appear,  marking  the  too  sure  hold  of  death,  confesses  to  the  incompe¬ 
tency  of  his  healing  art.  Not  so  the  charlatan.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
case  submitted  to  him,  nor  does  he  care  to  know,  because  his  ignorance 
might  blaze  out,  and  he  be  checked  in  the  marvellous  kill  or  cure,  which  he 
has  set  himseli  to  do.  His  sole  object  is  to  deceive  and  make  his  dupe 
imagine  that  he  holds  the  threads  of  li.e  and  death.  Such  miserable  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  gullible  are  more  distinguishing  and  trustworthy  than  the 
bond  fide  diplomas  of  a  Royal  College. 

“A  painful  case  illustrative  of  the  above  Occurred  at  New  Bolingbroke  the 
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other  day,  when  a  farmer  having  a  valuable  horse  taken  ill  called  to  his  aid 
our  local  veterinary  surgeon.  Mr.  Watkins,  after  examination,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  case  would  terminate  unfavourably.  The  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  already  well  aware  of  the  efficient  skill  displayed  by  our  neighbour 
in  the  treatment  of  all  cases  entrusted  to  him,  and  an  opinion  so  positively 
expressed  should  have  had  due  weight  with  our  farmer  in  question.  He, 
however,  called  in  the  services  of  a  quack  salver  from  our  modern  acropolis, 
whose  panacea  of  linseed  oil  was  heroically  administered  to  the  suffering 
equine.  Two  quarts  of  this  article  were  poured  down  the  oesophagus  of  the 
unfortunate  patient,  and  presently,  while  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  bold  prac¬ 
titioner,  the  good  old  servant,  without  uttering  a  protest,  expired. 

“  We  stare  in  wonderment  at  the  credulity  of  human  nature,  and  should 
be  inclined  to  laugh  at  this  silly  farmer  were  it  not  for  the  painful  fact,  that 
during  the  momentary  enthronement  of  quackery  the  poor  dupe  lost  a 
valuable  horse. 

“  When,  I  ask,  will  common-sense  assert  its  sway,  and  cause  the  mental 
vision  to  be  as  clear  as  the  actual,  requiring  no  more  aid  to  see  through  the 
humbuggery  of  the  impudent  empiric  than  an  ordinary  window?  Education 
must  have  more  hold  of  the  body  politic,  I  fear,  before  we  can  hope  to  see 
such  impostors  stamped  out. 

“Nothing  has  yet  been  said  or  written  that  solves  the  mystery  of 
quackery  ;  and  if,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  insert  these 
observations  of  mine,  as  an  endeavour  to  forge  one  link  in  the  chain  which 
is  to  bind  the  monster  and  thrust  it  from  our  midst,  you  will  be  helping  to 
rid  our  country  of  one  of  its  most  scandalous  pests. — I  am,  your  obedient 
servant,  “  Homo. 

“  New  Bolingbroke,  8th  Nov.,  1881.” 

Feeling  that  such  a  communication  was  a  gross  libel  and  untrue,  I  placed 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Dyer,  of  Boston,  to  whom  the 
name  of  the  writer  was  communicated.  It  proved  to  be  Dr.  Paterson,  of 
Mareham-le-Fen.  Being  astonished  that  one  who  should  be  a  gentleman  of 
education,  whom  I  did  not  know  and  had  never  harmed,  should  lend  himself 
to  such  a  production,  I  instructed  my  solicitor  to  write  to  him,  and  he  received 
the  following  reply  : — 

“Mareham-le-Fen,  16th  Nov.,  1881. 

“  Dear  Sir, — On  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Editor  of  the  Boston 
Guardian  this  morning,  I  have  without  delay  seen  the  party  who  asked  me 
to  write  the  letter  to  which,  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Leach,  you  have  taken 
objection.  My  friend  positively  declares  that  Mr.  Leach,  senr.,  the  person 
who  was  called  to  attend  the  case  at  New  Bolingbroke,  is  not  a  legally- 
qualified  medical  practitioner.  Of  Mr.  Leach  I  know  nothing  personally, 
and  in  fact,  until  this  morning,  I  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  Mr.  Leach, 
or  that  there  was  any  such  veterinary  practitioner,  qualified  or  unqualified, 
in  Boston.  All  I  can  say  is,  if  my  friend  by  supplying  me  with  erroneous  in¬ 
formation  (which  I  cannot  think  he  has  wilfully  done)  has  caused  me  to  be 
guilty  of  publicly  offering  a  gratuitous  insult  to  a  man  whom  I  do  not  know, 
and  who  has  never  in  my  knowledge  done  me  any  harm,  I  am  sincerely  sorry 
for  it,  and  shall,  if  he  holds  a  bona  fide  qualification,  be  most  willing  to  tender 
to  him  an  apology  and  to  retract  publicly  (if  he  desires  it)  every  word  which 
he  thinks  reflects  on  his  professional  reputation  in  the  letter  headed 
4  Quackery,’  appearing  in  the  Guardia?i  of  last  week. — I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

“  —  Dyer,  Esq.”  “  Ross-Paterson. 

My  solicitor  at  once  replied  to  Dr.  Paterson  demanding  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whom  he  wrote  the  letter,  when  Dr.  Paterson  replied  by  return  of 
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post  that  the  individual  was  “  Frederick  Watkins,”  a  veterinary  surgeon 
practising  at  Mareham-le-Fen. 

My  solicitor  then  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Watkins  demanding  an 
apology,  but  he  has  not  had  the  manliness  even  to  send  a  reply. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  three  courses  open  to  me — a  criminal  information  against 
both  persons  for  conspiracy,  an  action  against  Mr.  Watkins  and  Dr.  Pater¬ 
son  for  libel,  or  to  publish  the  correspondence.  I  have  chosen  the  latter 
course,  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  speak  for  itself. 

I  appeal  to  the  public  whether  it  is  not  a  gross  thing  for  a  brother  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  to  procure  another  person  to  write  an  untrue  and  libellous  letter 
on  one  of  his  own  profession,  and  to  insert  a  paragraph,  such  as  that  in  the 
one  headed  “  Quackery,”  highly  eulogistic  of  his  own  skill  ?  Is  not  this  a 
sneaking  way  of  advertising  himself  and  endeavouring  to  damage  a  brother 
practitioner  ? 

I  am  as  qualified  to  exercise  my  profession  as  he  is.  He  may  have  in¬ 
tended  to  libel  my  father,  but  in  doing  so  he  has  libelled  me.  My  father  is 
also  qualified  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  I  have  before  quoted,  and 
far  more  experienced  than  Mr.  Watkins,  in  spite  of  his  diploma. — I  am,  sir, 
yours,  etc.,  Lionel  L.  Leach,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Boston. 


RABIES  AND  HYDROPHOBIA. 

Dear  Sir, — It  appears  from  a  letter  in  the  Exchange  and  Mart  (issue  27th 
ult.)by  Mr.  H.  Leeney,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Brighton,  that  the  terrible  disease,  Rabies, 
has  during  the  past  five  months  been  raging  at  that  famous  southern  watering- 
place,  he  having  had  the  good  fortune  during  the  “  past  ”  five  months  to 
witness  more  cases — viz.,  thirty-five — than  most  practitioners  see  in  a  period 
of  as  many  years,  or  even  (excepting  kennel  outbreaks)  during  a  long  life  of 
practice.  Surely  Mr.  Leeney  will  not  withhold  from  his  professional  brethren 
the  valuable  history  of  this  large  number  of  cases,  which  he  is  evidently  willing 
to  give  to  the  lay  press  !  Deep  scrutiny  of  the  semiology  of  each  case 
would  be  of  great  value,  both  to  the  profession  and  the  public. 

Mr.  Leeney  remarks  in  his  letter  that  “  some  of  the  animals  jumping  upon 
me  when  I  have  gone  to  see  them,  and  others  uncertain  as  to  whether  thev 
would  kiss  or  bite  me.”  If  the  animals  were  destroyed  in  this  condition,  is 
there  not  some  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  error  in  diagnosis  ?  Other¬ 
wise,  the  public  at  Brighton  is  at  a  terrible  risk  if  thirty-five  mad  dogs  have 
been  at  large  during  the  short  period  mentioned.  By  the  health  reports  in 
the  medical  journals,  I  gather  that  the  town  in  question  has,  during  the  past 
five  weeks  of  the  present  year,  been  quite  free  from  Hydrophobia  ;  therefore 
it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  if  any  persons  were  bitten  by  the  rabid 
animals.  Yours  faithfully, 

Westfield  House,  Dartford.  Wm.  Alston  Edgar. 

March ,  1882. 


THE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Dear  Sir, — “Nil  de  mortuis ”  was  not  written  of  institutions,  but  of 
individuals.  Therefore  I  crave  your  indulgence  in  .venturing  to  stir  up  the 
embers — nay,  shall  I  say  the  ashes  P — of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  ; 
for  that  long-standing,  undeniably  useful,  and  I  think  as  one  recently  a 
student  I  may  safely  affirm,  much  appreciated  Society,  appears  to  have 
become  defunct,  since  the  resignation  of  two  of  the  late  teachers  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College. 
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Most  of  your  numerous  readers  wili  be  aware  to  whom  allusion  is  here 
made — the  energetic  and  popular  Prof.  Pritchard,  so  long  President  of  the 
Association,  and  the  indefatigable  scientific  worker  and  students’  friend, 
Mr.  Steel,  who,  I  may  safely  say,  during  his  tenure  of  office  discharged  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  with  a  zeal  and  assiduity  to  which  all  will  bear 
testimony  who  know  him. 

But  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  Prof.  Pritchard  is  still  President  of  the 
Association,  and  although  Mr.  Steel  resigned  the  Secretaryship  at  the  time 
he  left  the  College  (March,  1881),  surely  it  is  competent  for  the  Council — 
comprising,  as  it  does,  some  of  the  most  prominent  practitioners  of  the 
Metropolis— to  appoint  another  Secretary,  and  to  see  that  the  various 
certificates  and  prizes  which  ought  to  be  presented  to  members  who  have 
obtained  their  diplomas,  go  not  the  way  of  so  many  other  “  prizes”  (?)  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College — into  the  “  great  unknown,”  only  to  be  alluded  to 
by  future  students  as  something  about  which  they  will  write  a  “scorching 
letter”  in  the  “  Journal ”  after  they  “  get  the  ticket.”  » 

Could  not  some  of  the  new  teachers  at  the  College  be  induced  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter?  Further,  is  it  not  a  mere  duty  incumbent  upon 
those  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Association  to 
take  care  that  it  does  not  lapse  for  lack  of  that  small  amount  of  energy 
which  would  be  necessary  to  revise  and  carry  on  the  usual  weekly  meetings, 
the  value  of  which  none  will  attempt  to  gainsay  who  have  attended  them, 
and  noticed  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  students,  to  whom  they  are 
not  least  valuable,  as  affording  a  good  opportunity  for  acquiring  that  readi¬ 
ness  of  reply  and  lucidity  of  expression,  which  even  the  best  among  us 
possess  in  only  too  small  a  degree,  but  the  importance  of  which  in  our  after 
practical  life  cannot  be  exaggerated  ? 

But  I  trespass  on  your  space  and  your  readers’  patience  ;  so  I  would  only 
further  express  a  sincere  hope  that  these  lines  may  not  have  been  penned 
in  vain,  but  that  we  shall  hear,  ere  long,  that  the  Association  is  in  full  swing 
again,  doing  its  good  work  as  of  yore.  Yours  faithfully, 

“Vox  Rustica.” 


PUPILS,  THEIR  VOCATION  AND  DUTIES  :  WHAT  ARE  THEY? 

Sir, — So  much  of  late  having  been  said  with  regard  to  Pupils,  I  thought 
the  present  a  favourable  opportunity  of  relating  a  few  facts  in  connection 
therewith,  more  particularly  concerning  their  duties.  Having  served  a 
pupilage  myself,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  that  a  pupil’s  life  is,  on  the  whole,  not  an  enviable  one.  We  all  know 
different  practitioners  have  different  ways  of  practice,  and,  as  a  result,  must 
have  different  methods  of  initiating  their  pupils  in  the  art  and  science  of 
veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.  The  question  arises,  of  what  nature  is 
the  relationship  existing  between  the  preceptor  and  his  pupil,  and  what  is 
the  latter  to  expect  from  the  former,  supposing  the  said  pupil  to  have  been 
legally  bound,  and  at  the  same  time  having  paid  not  a  small  premium  for 
his  future  curriculum  ?  One  would  be  led  to  think  that  he  would  have  every 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
both  practically  and  theoretically,  as  far  as  the  latter  were  admissible  ;  thus, 
after  seeing  cases,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  explain  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  said  cases,  and  not  (as  I  believe  is  done  in  some 
instances)  when  a  case  is  brought  under  his  notice,  merely  to  instruct  his 
pupil  to  administer  certain  medicines,  leaving  the  latter  to  diagnose  for  him¬ 
self  the  disease  from  which  the  animal  is  suffering.  1  am  of  opinion  he  should 
be  taught  the  why  and  the  wherefore  such  medicines  are  administered  ; 
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failing  this,  the  preceptor  can  expect  no  satisfaction  from  his  pupil  and 
very  little  credit  to  himself.  Some  pupils,  I  believe,  are  compelled,  speaking 
in  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  to  “  muck  out  boxes,’5  wash  mangers,  and 
occasionally  dress  horses,  etc.  This,  I  should  fancy  would  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  groom’s  vocation.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that,  in  those  cases  of  sick¬ 
ness  where  absolute  quiet  is  required,  these  duties  should  not  be  performed 
by  the  pupil  himself,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  is  quite  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  such  duties  ;  but  I  do  think,  that  when  they  are  of  daily  occurrence,  it  is 
unfair  to  the  pupil,  a  reflection  on  his  principal,  and  rather  lowers  the 
profession  to  which  he  aspires.  I  trust  the  foregoing  remarks  will  suffice 
to  show  the  object  of  my  letter,  viz.,  to  raise  the  “  status’5  of  the  veterinary 
pupil. 

Apologising,  Mr.  Editor,  for  trespassing  so  much  on  your  valuable  space, 

1  beg  to  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

“A  Pupil.55 


THE  FITZWYGRAM  TESTIMONIAL. 

We  are  requested  to  intimate  that  the  Committee  have  decided  to  present 
the  above  testimonial  on  the  afternoon  of  May  ist,  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons. 
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GLANDERS,  FARCY— FARCINOSIS. 

BY  ALFRED  BROAD,  F.R.C.V.S.,  LONDON, 

There  are  two  diseases  affecting  our  patients,  of  which  it  is 
especially  to  be  desired  that  we  could  make  prompt  and  certain 
diagnosis,  seeing  that  the  injury  they  inflict  is  so  dire,  so  far 
reaching,  and  so  perilous  to  man  as  well  as  beast.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  is  at  times  difficult,  for  of  these  two  disorders — 
Rabies  and  Glanders, — the  former  occasionally  has  a  somewhat 
obscure  commencement,  and  cases  of  the  latter  occur  which  need 
the  most  experienced  judgment  for  their  speedy  recognition.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  given  in  the  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Dix- 
son,  in  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  April.  He  rightly  desig¬ 
nates  them  interesting  and  important ;  deeply  interesting  they 
should  be  to  the  student  of  our  profession,  as  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  malady  will  spread  disaster,  and  as  suggest¬ 
ing  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  prevent  this  baneful  extension. 
Mr.  Dixson  points  out  that  the  horse  had  a  nasal  discharge  and 
enlarged  gland  from  August  5th  to  January  30th,  and  asks,  “  Is 
it  possible  that  Glanders  was  latent  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  ?  ”  The  true  answer  undoubtedly  is  that  it  was  not  latent, 
but  in  a  subacute  or,  as  it  is  called,  “  chronic  stage.”  A,  deep 
sense  of  pity  must  be  felt  for  the  unfortunate  man,  Mr.  Z.  C.,  of 
whose  appearance  Mr.  Dixson  gives  so  vivid  and  graphic  a 
description  ;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  became  inoculated 
later  than  when  he  gave  the  ball,  as,  for  instance,  whilst  carrying 
out  the  steaming  of  the  nostrils  or  other  attendance.  Still  a 
VOL.  XIV.  Y 
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moral  is  pointed — give  powders  rather  than  balls  in  cases  of  doubt 
and  danger . 

The  element  of  contagion  in  this  disease  does  indeed  remain 
latent  in  the  system,  and  I  opine  that  no  limit  has  yet  been,  nor 
is  likely  to  be,  assigned  to  its  dormant  period.  But  a  disease 
cannot  be  said  to  be  latent,  or  hidden,  when  it  has  given  rise  to 
diagnosable  symptomatic  disturbance. 

There  is  an  idea,  only  too  widespread,  that  Glanders  cannot 
be  declared  till  ulceration  is  visible.  This  is  thoroughly  erro¬ 
neous  and  mischievous. 

I  have  on  several  occasions,  after  diagnosing  Glanders,  minus 
visible  ulcers,  had  to  employ  the  powers  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  to  ensure  the  slaughter  of  the  horse,  the  owner  being 
unwilling  to  sanction  this  procedure,  chiefly  because  he  could 
see  no  chancres,  and  being  only  tardily  convinced  upon  witness¬ 
ing  the  state  of  the  lungs  and  the  chancrous  ulceration  which 
can  almost  invariably  be  found  upon  the  upper  region  of  the 
septum  nasi,  though  this  is  of  necessity  invisible  during  the 
animal’s  life.  The  specific  ulceration,  when  distinguishable,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  invaluable  diagnostic  symptom,  and  it  is  sometimes 
but  a  few  inches  from  the  nasal  orifice,  though  still  higher  than 
unaided  vision  can  penetrate.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  I  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society’s  meeting  a 
reflector  which  I  had  made  for  use  in  these  cases  ;  it  is  circular, 
large  enough  to  cover  the  centre  of  the  face,  and  has  a  plain 
glass  hole  through  which  a  view  of  the  illuminated  Schneiderian 
membrane  can  be  obtained.  By  the  aid  of  this  instrument  ulcera¬ 
tion  can  often  be  rendered  visible  when,  before  the  examination, 
its  presence  could  only  be  guessed  at,  or  was  perhaps  quite  un¬ 
suspected. 

Origin  of  the  Disease . 

Professor  Robertson,  in  his  remarks  before  the  Liverpool 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  propounds  the  doctrine  that 
Glanders  originates  from  contagion  only.  This  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  correct  doctrine,  the  one  that  should  be' taught,  and  the  one 
which,  I  venture  to  say,  will  become  more  generally  received  as 
the  nature  of  the  disease  is  more  dearly  displayed  by  the  light 
of  scientific  investigation.  The  word  contagion  is  to  be  used  in 
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a  wide  sense.  It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  the  malady  is 
produced  solely  through  the  introduction  into  the  system,  at 
some  time  or  another,  of  a  specific  organised  element  or  germ. 

This  view  was  the  outcome  of  my  reflections  after  examining 
large  numbers  of  affected  horses,  both  ante  and  post  mortem .  I 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  note  some  of  the  facts  which  influ¬ 
enced  my  decision. 

(i.)  The  evidence  to  be  found  of  the  contagium  lying  dormant 
m  the  system  :  (a)  Upon  examination,  post  mortem ,  the  lung 
changes,  with  resulting  disease  foci,  sometimes  appear  to  have 
been  long  antecedent  to  the  outbreak  of  symptoms.  ( b )  Again, 
specific  miliary  “  tubercles  ”  are  found  in  horses  which  have 
met  with  accidental  death,  or  have  died  from  simple  ailments. 
(c)  And  in  other  instances  recent  specific  changes  in  the  lungs 
have  seemed  to  arise  from  a  few  old  centres  of  disease  in  those 
organs. 

(2.)  In  many  cases,  when  a  horse  has  shown  the  disease  after 
remaining  healthy  for  some  months  in  a  stable,  hitherto  free 
irom  Glanders,  and  the  case  has,  therefore,  been  considered  spon¬ 
taneous,  I  have  elicited  that  the  horse  was  brought  from  a  source 
I  have  known  to  be  contaminated. 

(3.)  Outbreaks  do  not  occur  in  proportion  only  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  hard  work,  poor  keep,  debilitating  diseases,  or  injuries, 
but  in  proportion  to  the  opportunities  which  have  been  afforded 
of  contact  with  the  germs  of  the  disease. 

(4.)  The  same  influences  are  found  in  many  cases  without  the 
supervention  of  Glanders  and  Farcy  ;  but  in  premises  which  are, 
or  which  have  been,  much  infected,  the  malady  will  victimise  a 
horse  which  may  happen  to  be  laid  up  with  almost  any  ailment  or 
injury;  such  horse  may  have  previously  appeared  as  healthy  as  any 
in  the  stable.  In  these  cases,  when  there  is  a  concealed  nidus  of 
disease  in  the  lungs,  we  can  conceive  a  state  of  system  favouring 
the  dissemination  of  the  contained  germs.  A  typical  miliary 
tubercle  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  fibrinous  envelope,  but  in  the 
instances  enumerated  there  is  more  or  less  systemic  disturb¬ 
ance,  the  quality  of  the  blood  is  impaired,  and  disintegrative 
absorption  favoured,  or  hyperhaemia  occurs  around  the  miliary 
or  other  deposits,  followed  by  softening  of  their  contents.  Even. 
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in  the  case  of  a  wound — for  instance,  a  kick  on  the  leg  (a  common 
precursor  of  Farcy  in  infected  stables) — there  is  a  small 
amount  of  febrile  disturbance,  and  the  effect  produced  on  the 
nervous  system  by  the  injury  influences  the  nutrition  of  the 
tissues,  and  thus  disturbs  the  relation  existing  between  the  dor¬ 
mant  germs  and  the  surrounding  lung  tissue.  This  systemic 
irritation  from  a  comparatively  trivial  injury  requires  no  great 
effort  of  imagination  for  its  conception,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
etiology  of  Tetanus. 

(5.)  The  decidedly  specific  unvarying  nature  of  the  disease  as  a 
whole,  and  the  power  of  the  virus  produced  in  it  to  cause  in  other 
healthy  animals  just  this  identical  affection,  and  this  only,  favour 
the  idea  of  its  production  from  a  germ  which  itself  possessed  the 
same  wonderful  powers.  Surely  the  production  de  novo  of  a 
minute  organism  which  can  carry  within  itself  the  ability  thus  to 
dictate  in  exactly  what  way  the  animal  system  shall  be  affected 
by  it,  would  be  as  wonderful  an  instance  of  creation  as  the  spon¬ 
taneous  origination  of  a  seed  of  the  garden  from  the  soil. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  would  reiterate  my  belief  in  the 
desirability  of  naming  the  disease — this  malady  of  which  we  can 
but  describe  Farcy  and  Glanders  as  two  manifestations,  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  the  word  Farcinosis.  Did  space  permit  I 
would  give  my  defence  of  the  appellation,  as  well  as  reasons  for 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  name,  though  I  have  touched  upon  this 
subject  in  the  Veterinary  Journal  for  1880.  Mr.  Flemings 
suggestion  for  a  reform  in  our  nosology  is  excellently  timed 
and  should  receive  attention. 


RABIES. 

BY  THE  SAME. 

I  ALLUDED  to  Rabies  as  a  disorder  in  which  we  could  not  in 
every  instance  diagnose  as  early  as  could  be  desired.  Doubtful 
cases  occur,  in  which,  beyond  a  disposition  to  bite,  nothing  very 
distinctive  or  abnormal  is  to  be  noticed  till  death  somewhat  sud¬ 
denly  closes  the  scene.  In  two  cases,  recently  under  my  care, 
symptoms  rather  unusual  presented  themselves,  while  others 
commonly  expected  were  absent. 
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Case  1. — Small  thickset  collie, two  years  old;  slight  scar  on  nose 
from  a  wound  received  in  unknown  manner  in  October  last.  Ill¬ 
ness  first  noticed  on  29th  November,  the  signs  being  dulness,  loss 
of  appetite,  swelling  and  closure  of  right  eyelids.  Howling  com¬ 
menced  on  the  30th.  The  dog  was  sent  away  to  a  stable  a  mile 
distant,  but  found  his  way  home  in  three  hours. 

I  was  first  called  in  on  the  evening  of  December  1st,  and  noted 
the  following  symptoms  :  lower  jaw  dropped,  leaving  the  mouth 
open  an  inch  and  a  half ;  tongue  pendulous,  and  covered  with  black 
coating;  right  eyelids  partially  closed,  conjunctiva  inflamed  and 
covered  with  muco-purulent  discharge  ;  intense  irritation  round 
the  right  ear  and  on  the  right  side  of  face,  causing  the  dog  to 
scratch  the  part  violently  and  persistently  till  he  howled  from 
pain,  though  not  with  the  howl  peculiar  to  Rabies.  He  also 
cried  out  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  examine  the  part,  and 
any  touch  on  that  side  of  the  face  brought  up  the  hind  leg  forcibly 
and  spasmodically  scratching.  The  skin  was  darkly  reddened  in 
that  region.  There  was  no  disposition  to  bite  or  gnaw,  the  dog 
was  quiet,  and  disposed  to  get  out  of  sight. 

December  2nd,  patient  worse  ;  tongue  protruded  and  pendulous 
from  the  right  side  ;  he  suffered  much  and  was  desirous  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  courting  notice  from  those  he  was  specially  attached  to. 
He  could  only  lap  water  into  a  froth,  being  unable  to  swallow. 
He  was  in  such  a  terrible  condition  of  uneasiness  that  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  right  to  administer  a  dose  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Result  of  Hasty  Post-mortem.- — Mucous  membrane  of  stomach 
much  inflamed  and  bile-stained ;  liver  large,  congested,  and 
friable  ;  much  greenish  discharge  about  fauces. 

Case  2. — Large,  rough,  black-and-tan  terrier,  seven  years  old, 
not  believed  to  have  been  bitten.  Appeared  well  till  March  13th 
last,  then  became  dull,  showed  distension  of  abdomen,  and  was 
sick,  his  owner  describing  the  vomit  as  faecal.  Castor  oil  was 
given,  and  these  symptoms  abated.  On  this  day  he  flew  at,  and 
bit,  the  house  cat  and  collie,  and  about  this  time  began  to  gnaw 
his  mats  and  carpet.  On  the  14th  and  15th  he  was  frequently 
seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  micturate,  and  would  rush  to  the 
garden,  and  pass  urine  very  freely,  with  diarrhoeaic  ejection  at  the 
same  time.  Owner  noticed  alteration  of  voice  on  the  15th. 
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On  this  day  I  first  examined  the  dog.  He  was  lying  before 
the  fire,  extremely  dull ;  no  symptom  or  act  was  mentioned  to 
me  except  the  sudden  seizures  of  diarrhoea,  etc. ;  so  I  handled  and 
examined  him  with  no  more  than  ordinary  precautions.  There  was 
a  small  eczematous  ulcer  on  the  chin.  He  frequently  licked  the 
penis  persistently. 

17th.  Bowel  disturbance  less,  the  licking  of  penis  continued, 
also  the  spasmodic  urination,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  half  open¬ 
ing  of  the  mouth,  as  if  the  act  were  painful.  He  tore  his  carpet 
and  howled  with  a  hoarse  voice  ;  his  manner  was  strange.  I  had 
him  chained  securely. 

1 8th.  More  wild  and  strange  in  manner,  voice  more  muffled  and 
hoarse  ;  he  frequently  leaped  up,  as' if  at  an  imaginary  object,  and 
gave  vent  to  singularlyhoarse  howls ;  flew  savagely  at  any  stick  put 
within  his  reach,  had  gnawed  his  box  to  pieces,  and  bitten  large 
plates  and  jam  pots  put  near  him  into  fragments.  He  lapped 
and  swallowed  beef-tea,  milk,  or  water  fairly  well,  and  ate  bread 
which  was  mixed  with  the  milk.  There  was  no  dropping  of  jaw 
or  foaming  at  the  mouth. 

19th.  Bowels  acted  naturally,  manner  more  subdued,  muffled 
howling  frequent. 

He  died  on  the  20th  at  about  9.0  a.m. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Slight  congestion  on  the  roof  of 
nasal  passage  ;  rima  glottidis  nearly  closed  from  swelling  of  the 
membrane  ;  this,  as  well  as  the  congested  interior  of  the  larynx, 
was  coated  with  dusky  mucus ;  parotid  glands  dark  in 
colour,  hyperhsemic  and  yellowish  in  parts.  Mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  stomach  much  congested  on  the  ridges  of  the  folds  ;  no 
abnormal  contents.  Internal  lining  of  duodenum  showed  most 
intense  inflammation  in  large  dark  claret-coloured  patches,  and 
in  regular  markings  of  the  same  upon  the  folds  lower  down. 
Liver  appeared  healthy,  kidneys  also,  but  large.  Spleen  much 
enlarged,  about  eight  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  thickness, 
soft  and  pulpy,  being  distended  with  dark,  depraved-looking 
blood  ;  at  one  or  two  places  on  the  edge  of  the  organ  the  tissue 
was  of  its  natural  colour  and  tension,  and  at  about  the  centre  was 
a  small  isthmus  of  spleen  with  the  same  healthy  appearance.  The 
body  and  organs  generally  were  full  of  dark, venous-coloured  blood. 
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FEBRIS  HyEMATOBLE  EOUORUM. 

BY  RICHARD  W.  BURKE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  WOOLWICH. 

A  FORM  of  fever  which  has  prevailed  with  varying  degrees  of 
severity  among  the  horses  of  my  batteries  in  the  camp,  and 
among  others  round  and  about  the  camp  and  in  the  garrison, 
for  rather  more  than  two  months,  which  some  persons  called 
common  Cold,  others  designated  Epizootic  Fever,  and  I  for 
the  time  regarded  as  “  Influenza,”  has  induced  me  to  study 
it  with  rather  more  than  ordinary  care,  and  the  result  of 
that  study  enables  me  to  say  with  some  definiteness  that  it  is 
in  its  origin  a  disease  of  the  circulation.  The  fever  pos¬ 
sessing  evening  exacerbations  ;  the  extreme  nervous  prostration 
(neurasthenia  acuta)  ;  the  oedema  and  tumefaction  of  the  eye¬ 
lids,  throat,  and  extremities ;  the  feeble,  intermittent  character 
of  the  pulse  ;  the  weakened  heart ;  the  languid  circulation  ;  the 
congestions  and  submucous  extravasations;  the  progressive  and 
marked  debility  ;  extravasations  and  serous  infiltrations  of  mus¬ 
cular  structures  and  internal  organs,  etc., — are  all  the  simple 
effects  of  a  haematobium  in  the  blood,  which  is,  moreover, 
demonstrable  in  the  urine,  and  probably  also  in  other  secretions 
and  excretions  of  the  body. 

Hitherto  in  this  country  we  have  been  slow  to  move  in  the 
matter  of  determining  the  contagiousness  of  certain  diseases ; 
but  now  that  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  our  science,  so  far  as  improvement  can  be  promoted  by  bring¬ 
ing  to  a  focus  the  varied  means  and  appliances  incidental  to 
present  modes  of  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  disease,  we  are  not 
likely  to  weary  of  the  work  till  all  the  good  which  can  be  derived 
from  such  inquiry  has  been  obtained. 

The  disease  was  once  about  to  abate,  so  I  thought,  by  the 
progressive  disappearance  of  severer  cases  during  the  close  of 
last  month  (January),  when  two  deaths  occurred,  which  made  me 
apprehensive  lest  the  sudden  succession  of  similar  cases  should 
draw  upon  me  reprehension,  and  upon  Government  loss.  There¬ 
upon  I  resolved  to  note  the  symptoms  of  cases  oftener  during  the 
day,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  so  as  to  arrive  at  some 
definite  clue  with  regard  to  their  nature,  and  therewith  the  best 
means  to  arrest  their  cause — treatment. 
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Towards  approaching  convalescence  in  my  cases,  when  the 
pyrexia  had  all  but  receded,  I  ceased  to  give  much  medicine,  and 
waited  until  I  should  learn  the  doom  of  the  disease  uninterrupted, 
at  least  to  an  extent  circumstances  would  permit  at  the  immi¬ 
nent  hazard  of  again  encountering  the  “  frown  ”  of  fever,  the 
effect  of  which,  to  borrow  the  convenient  but  objectionable  term, 
“  withered  ”  the  patient’s  very  blood  within  him — corpuscles  at 
least. 

To  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  the  haematobium.  Considering 
how  often  in  questions  of  the  kind  the  opinions  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  are  liable  to  be  open  to  objection,  I  was 
reluctant  to  make  the  accompanying  drawing  with  my  own 
hand.  I  therefore  obtained  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Dwyer, 
A.V.D.,  whose  sketch  is  herewith  appended — Fig.  I.  The  worm, 


Fig.  I. 

a ,  Hjematobium  equi ;  b,  Tube-cast  from  kidney ;  c,  Pus  cells  ;  e,  Prismatic  crystals 
of  earthy  phosphates ; Carbonate  of  lime;  g,  Urate  of- soda ;  h ,  Urate  of  soda, 
surrounded  by  stellate  spikes  of  uric  acid.  Magnified  220  diameters. 

as  it  here  appears,  magnified  two  hundred  times  its  diameter,  is 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  Its  body  is  of  a  uniform 
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thickness,  slightly  tapering  towards  the  tail,  the  extremity  of 
which  is  somewhat  blunt.  This  worm  seemed  encased  in  a 
second  coat  so  delicate  in  its  structure  that  the  finest  crow-quill 
would  have  been  unable  to  produce  even  a  near  representation, 
or  the  best  description  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it.  Laterally 
the  coat  was  marked  by  similarly  delicate  striae.  In  the  interior 
of  all  there  seemed  a  space  occupied  with  granular  or  small 
cellular  matter.  The  head  of  the  worm  inclined  to  be  oval  in 
shape,  and  presented  a  double  appearance. 

[Of  the  two  sets  of  microscopes,  one  with  sliding  stages  and 
the  other  without,  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  the  former 
kind  for  observations  of  this  sort ;  but  if  the  latter  be  used  the 
glass  slide  must  be  moved  up  and  down  with  the  ends  of  the 
thumbs,  so  as  to  enable  the  observer  to  scrutinize  the  whole 
of  the  drop  of  blood  or  urine  under  the  cover-glass,  as  usually 
he  may  expect  to  find  not  more  than  one  worm  in  each  drop  of 
the  fluid  examined.] 

In  the  cases  only  where  the  temperature  of  the  rectum  from 
the  onset  exceeds  103°,  and  in  which  the  pulse  is  obstinately 
intermittent,  and  evening  exacerbations  of  temperature  occur, 
do  I  consider  it  as  the  fever  proper,  the  fever  I  have  described, 
and  not  otherwise.  On  a  collective  consideration  of  the  various 
features  of  the  disease,  I  am  dubious  as  to  whether  it  is  in  all 
respects  akin  to  the  common  type  of.  “  Influenza  ”  as  it  prevails 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  On  the  contrary,  I  find 
there  is  an  absolute  surfeit  of  evidence,  deduced  from  something 
more  than  prima-facie  grounds,  which  points  in  an  unerring 
manner  to  the  fact  that  the  two  conditions  are  widely  diverse 
rather  than  exactly  alike.  I  shall  now  simply  content  myself 
with  placing  before  the  reader  these  various  evidences,  and  leave 
him  to  assimilate  or  contrast  them  as  he  pleases.  This  will 
place  him  in  a  proper  position  to  judge  of  their  likeness  or 
otherwise  to  the  phases  of  that  usual  type  of  fever  which  he  is 
acquainted  with  in  this  country. 

On  examination  of  the  anatomical  features  of  the  peculiar 
worm  which  gives  rise  to  the  conditions  now  under  consideration, 
and  which  I  have  just  detailed,  I  find  it  to  be  very  intimately 
allied  to  one  demonstrated  by  Dr.  John  Harley  as  taking  man 
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for  its  host  in  Southern  Africa,  and  the  symptoms  of  which  were 
extreme  nervous  prostration  and  a  bloodiness  (hsematuria)  of  the 
urine.* 

Our  most  distinguished  and  practical  microscopist,  Dr.  Lionel 
S.  Beale,  has  described  not  very  dissimilar  worms  in  the  muscular 
tissue  of  animals  suffering  from  Cattle  Plague,  1 866.“f* 

Dr.  Lewis  has,  again,  met  with  (1870)  somewhat  similar  worms 
in  chylous  urine.J  I  have  therefore  been  special  in  my  description 
of  its  structure,  in  the  hope  that  those  specialists  of  helminthology 
who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  the  subject  may  be  in  a 
position  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  case.  I  regret  that, 
owing  to  the  sudden  termination  of  the  disease  just  as  I  had 
begun  my  examination,  I  was  unable  to  continue  it,  and  1  had 
opportunity  for  the  examination  of  but  two  cases.  I  trust  that, 
should  any  professional  brother  at  some  future  day  be  more 
fortunate  than  I,  he  will  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the 
chance, §  and  supplement  my  observations.  After  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  drops  of  urine,  I  was  gratified  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  also  of  two  ova,  one  of  which  was  of  a  perfectly  oval 
shape,  while  to  the  other  was  appended  a  caudal  (?)  extremity, 
which  I  have  figured  in  Fig.  II.  The  worm  I  found  in  the  blood 


Fig.  II. 

Ovum  of  Hcematobium  equi  from  the  urine,  a ,  Operculum  or  lid  (?)  ;  b ,  Caudal  (?) 
extremity.  Magnified  220  diameters. 

of  the  second  mare  was  possessed  of  a  well-defined  central  canal. 
This  I  showed  to  the  Inspecting  Veterinary  Officer,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Meyrick,  F.R.C.V.S.,  who  suggested  that  it  might  possibly 
represent  the  alimentary  canal. 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlvii.,  p.  55,  1864. 
f  See  also  paper  by  Dr.  Cobbold,  Lancet ,  1866. 

%  “  On  a  Hsematozoon  inhabiting  Human  Blood  ;  its  Relation  to  Chylous 
Urine  and  other  Diseases,”  by  Dr.  Lewis,  1872. 

§  Casus  ubique  valet  ;  semper  tibi  pendeat  hamus. 

Quo  minime  credas  gurgitse,  piscis  erit. — Ovid. 
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In  some  mysterious  manner,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account, 
a  belief  has  been  gaining  ground  on  the  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  within  late  years  that  globular  bacteria  are  the  specific 
causes  of  Glanders.  Now  I  have  examined  these  bacteria  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  fever  I  now  describe,  as  well  as  in  Septicaemia 
occurring  in  the  horse,  and  I  find  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
for  this  assumption,  inasmuch  as  they  are  morphologically 
identical  under  all  these  conditions.  It  is  amply  demonstrated, 
by  those  who  have  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  the  study  of 
the  microscope,  that  bacteria  increase  and  multiply  in  all  portions 
of  the  body,  solid  or  liquid,  which  are  in  communication  with  the 
external  air,  whenever  their  vitality  is  lowered,  that  is  to  say, 
where  disintegration  and  decay,  anticipatory  of  death,  have  once 
set  in.  For  instance,  in  most  specific  fevers  where  the  pyrexia  is 
abnormally  high  theblood  undergoes  marked  changes  in  its  constit¬ 
ution,  and  the  corpuscles  break  up,  which  at  once  explains  the 
abundant  presence  of  bacteria  in  all  the  stages  of  these  fevers.  It  is 
useless  for  autocratic  authorities,  ‘  with  a  wave  of  the  wand,  or  the 
pressing  of  the  ring  against  the  lamp/  to  attempt  to  convert  the 
accidental  into  the  specific.  Drawings  of  the  bacteria  referred 
to  are  given  in  Fig.  III. 


Fig.  III. 


Characters  and  Semeiology. 

The  fever  manifests  itself  among  the  healthy  with  slow  and 
measured  pulsations,  and  no  sooner  does  it  approach  its  maximum 
activity  than  it  loses  power,  stops,  and  then  begins  to  recede  in 
the  same  gradual  and  regular  manner — the  pyrexia  subsides  ; 
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the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  characterised  by  a 
sudden  fall  in  the  pulse  and  temperature  of  affected  animals — 
which  is  one  proof  of  the  plausibility  of  the  theory  of  elimination 

per  naturalis  vias . 

It  is  held  that  most,  if  not  all,  specific  fevers  attain  their 
greatest  severity  at  their  first  appearance,  and  that  this  diminishes 
with  time,  and  gradually  becomes  milder  as  it  is  about  to  quit 
the  particular  locum.  This,  however,  is  so  far  from  being  correct 
that  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  this  fever  occurred  just  when  its 
spread  and  intensity  were  about  to  abate. 

Many  diseases  are  either  entirely  protective,  or  they  have  the 
power  of  diminishing  in  intensity  subsequent  attacks.  Thus,  an 
animal  will  resist  infection  because  of  the  immunity  it  has 
acquired  through  one  or  more  attacks  of  pre-infection.  It  is 
certain  that  this  is  not  so  in  every  disease  ;  and  the  recent  out¬ 
break  of  the  fever  was  eminently  one  to  furnish  such  an  instance. 
Only  during  last  month  I  had  a  case  under  treatment  which, 
admitted  into  the  infirmary  with  high  pyrexia  and  a  weak,  inter¬ 
mittent  pulse,  was  in  due  course  cured  and  discharged,  and 
shortly  after  she  was  again  attacked,  bearing  identical  symptoms 
and  signs  of  the  primary  disease  ;*  the  pulse,  despite  the  toni¬ 
city  excited  by  the  administration  of  digitalis  and  alcohol, 
remaining  imperceptible,  which  necessitated  a  visual  examination 
of  the  carotid  pulsation  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  It  is  more 
particularly  in  these  cases  that  the  veterinary  physician  will  deem 
it  expedient  to  arouse  the  heart’s  action,  and  promote  the  fluidity 
of  the  blood,  by  drastic  remedies,  in  order  to  combat  early  those 
untoward  effects  of  cardiac  debility  which  lead  to  thrombosis  and 
sudden  death.  The  aforenamed  symptoms  have  characterised 
the  prevalent  type  of  the  fever ;  while  catarrh  of  the  respiratory 
mucous  membranes,  icterus,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  alter¬ 
nated  in  some  cases  with  foetid  diarrhoea,  and  often  tympany — 
due  to  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  system,  loss  of  tone  of  mus¬ 
cular  wall,  impaired  peristalsis,  and  defective  glandular  secretion 
— specific  conjunctivitis,  ophthalmia  with  effusion  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye  and  opacity  of  the  cornea,  etc.,  with  those 

*  Reference  to  the  Veterinary  History  Sheets  of  cases  shows  that  over 
six  animals  suffered  twice  from  the  same  disease. 
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already  detailed,  were  the  principal  symptoms  noticeable  in  the 
other  cases. 

Professor  W.  Robertson,*  of  the  London  Veterinary  College, 
observes, — “A  form  of  the  Catarrhal  type  of  Influenza,  occa¬ 
sionally  prevalent  in  certain  seasons  and  in  particular  localities, 
has  been  during  late  years  so  distinctly  marked,  and  possessed  of 
certain  leading  features  so  striking,  notably  the  colour  of  the 
conjunctival  membrane,  that  it  has  by  many  been  regarded  and 
spoken  of  as  a  distinct  and  separate  affection,  under  the  name  of 
Pink-eye  or  Epizootic  Cellulitis.’’  Professor  Dieckerhoff,f  of 
the  Berlin  Veterinary  School,  terms  it  Erysipelatous  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva.  While  I  do  not  altogether  object  to  the 
use  of  either  of  these  terms,  in  so  far  as  the  fever  I  am  now  describ¬ 
ing  it  is  concerned,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  designation  Specific 
Conjunctwi tis%  is  the  most  appropriate,  and  therefore  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  because  while  the  two  former  are  intended  to  characterise 
the  visible  changes  consequent  on  the  action  of  the  disease,  the 
last-named  indicates  more  approximately  the  nature  of  its  cause 
— while  the  one  describes  the  effects  of  the  disease,  the  other  ex¬ 
plains  its  ultimate  causation. 

When  the  fever  shows  a  tendency  to  pronounce  its  effects  on 
any  particular  organ  the  symptoms  noticeable  in  the  other  cases 
are  in  proportion  mitigated,  and  the  disease  assumes  from  the 
onset  its  original  character,  that  is,  it  exhibits  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
order  of  the  organ  or  part  first  attacked. 

Different  cases,  again,  present  different  degrees  of  severity,  and 
not  infrequently  serious,  and  even  fatal,  complications  arise. 
Death§  in  the  two  cases  referred  to  occurred,  in  the  one  from 
ante-mortem  cardiac  clotting,  in  the  other  from  gangrene  of  the 
lung. 

I  have  observed  that  the  pyrexia,  in  the  worst  cases  of  the 
disease,  usually  presetits  evening  exacerbations ,  the  rise  and  fall 

*  “Lectures  on  Hippopathology,”  Veterinarian ,  1881. 

t  “  Equine  Distemper  (Influenza  Erysipelatosa  Equorum),”  Veterinary 
Journal,  1881. 

X  The  meaning  of  the  term  specific ,  as  used  in  the  study  of  pathology,  has 
been  elsewhere  explained.  The  reader  may  consult  Dr.  E.  Long  Fox  on 
“The  Nature  of  Specific  Diseases.” 

§  Th post-mortem  appearances  of  these  cases  are  detailed  on  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  History  Sheets  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Principal  Veterinary 
Surgeon. 
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being  denoted  by  990 — X07°F.  This  feature  of  the  disease,  in 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  noted  by  previous  observers, 
if  we  are  to  look  upon  it  and  Influenza  as  identical  conditions. 

Mode  of  Action .  —  How  are  we  to  accpunt  for  the  diverse 
manifestations  of  the  accompanying  symptoms  of  different  cases  ? 
Can  it  be  that  the  ultra-susceptibility  of  certain  parts  renders  them 
more  prone  to  the  insidious  approaches  of  the  disease  either 
through  the  inherent  weakness  or  otherwise  of  specific  organs  ? 
or  is  it  that  the  haematobium  will  more  naturally  fasten  itself  to 
certain  parts  as  in  silent  and  fatal  acknowledgment  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  habitat  assigned  to  it  by  the  very  order  of  things  ? 
In  other  words,  can  we  by  the  prevention  of  the  undermining  to 
weakness  or  otherwise  of  certain  parts  stave  off  the  fell  disease  ? 
or  is  it  by  its  very  nature  unpreventable  as  attaching  to  certain 
organs  ?  Or  is  it,  indeed,  independent  of  either  of  these  consi¬ 
derations  ?  and  are  we  still  groping  in  the  murky  night  of  the 
beginning  of  the  appreciation  of  the  true  cause  ?  When  one  re¬ 
presents  the  first  of  these  views  as  affording  the  right  explanation, 
it  may  be  said  in  objection  to  it  that  the  second  and  third  might 
be  equally  applicable  according  to  some  other  authority,  and  yet, 
perhaps,  all  be  to  a  certain  extent  right. 

Prognosis. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  pulse  rises  to  and  exceeds  100  beats 
per  minute ;  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  rectum  registers 
1060  F.  and  over  ;  in  which  there  is  much  fcetor  of  the  breath, 
with  an  inky  staining  of  the  epithelium  covering  the  dorsum  of 
the  tongue,  indicative  of  lung  disintegration  and  gangrene  ;  and 
in  which  the  convalescence  is  protracted,  or  a  relapse  occurs, — 
I  look  upon  the  prognosis  as  unfavourable.  It  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  cases  of  delayed  convalescence  in  which  the  py¬ 
rexia  recedes  and  recurs  with  intervening  periods  of  respite  that 
I  apprehend  sudden  death  taking  place  from  ante-mortem  car¬ 
diac  thrombosis — syncope. 

Phenomena  of  Death. 

A  knowledge  of  how  death  occurs  in  any  case  or  cases  is  a 
more  efficient  help  at  the  sick-stall  than  such  knowledge  of  treat- 
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ment  as  is  to  be  obtained  only  from  blind  experience  and  blind 
calculation  of  visible  symptoms.  “  Long  experience  may  make 
the  symptom-treating  practitioner  more  successful,”  says  Dr. 
J.  C.  B.  Williams,*  “if  he  be  an  observing  man;  because  it  will 
acquaint  him  with  additional  symptoms  to  be  considered  for  the 
guidance  of  the  treatment.  But  there  are  few  of  this  class  of 
practitioners  who  are  carefully  observing  men,  who  do  remember 
and  profit  by  their  experience  :  they  more  generally,  like  their 
sisters  the  nurses,  keep  pretty  close  to  their  first  notions  ;  and 
although  age  and  the  name  of  experience  may  screen  their  f 
failures,  alas  for  the  young  adventurer  who  sets  sail  on  this 
tack ! ” 

An  inquiry  into  the  modes  of  death,  says  Dr.  Watson,  “  teaches 
us  what  we  have  to  guard  against,  what  we  must  strive  to  avert 
in  different  cases.”  Until  we  have  comprehended  what  it  is  we 
have  to  cope  with  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  an  unintelligible 
confusion  of  facts  must  of  a  necessity  prevail  in  our  ranks,  and 
we  shall  be  left  to  revel  in  blind  empiricism.  Hence  the  great 
importance  that  attaches  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
death. 

Death  is  imminent  in  this  disease,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  causes^  : — 

1.  Asphyxia,  as  the  result  of  oedema  of  the  throat  and  larynx. 

2.  Apncea ,  as  the  result  of  pulmonary  congestion  and 
mechanical  obstruction — from  effusion  of  serum,  and  extravasa¬ 
tion,  into  the  air  cells  and  bronchi,  and  from  pressure  upon 
them,  (b)  From  plugging  of  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels  with 
blood  coagula.  (c)  From  hydrothorax,  (d)  From  destruction 
of  lung  tissue  as  the  result  of  gangrene. 

3.  Dyspnoea ,  as  the  result  of  stasis  or  paralyzed  condition  of  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  preventing  the  conveyance  of  a 
necessary  amount  of  oxygen  for  combustion. 

4.  From  the  serious  injury  which  is  inflicted  on  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  spinalis,  through  the  action  of  this  altered  blood 
when  the  function  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  arrested,  (b)  From 

*  “  Principles  of  Medicine,”  1848,  p.  523. 

f  “Fiterranti  medicina  confessio.” 

j  Extracted  from  “  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine,”  by 
Prof.  W.  Williams,  1874,  p.  84. 
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paralysis  of  the  centre  of  respiration,  and  also  that  of  the  vagus, 
consequent  on  the  irritation  produced  by  the  presence  of  super¬ 
abundant  heat  in  the  circulating  fluid  (Berkart  and  Cohn)  * 

5.  Coma ,  as  the  result  of  congestion  and  effusion  into  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  pressure  on  the  brain  ;  and  by  the  plugging, 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  stopping  the  circulation  in  and  causing 
ansemia  of  the  cerebral  mass. 

6.  Coma ,  as  the  result  of  the  poisonous  action  produced  on  the 
brain  by  the  circulation  through  it  of  urea,  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  (C02  +  NH3),  and  other  products  of  disintegrated  tissue 
present  in  excess  in  the  blood. 

7.  Syncope ,  as  the  result  of  a  deficiency  of  blood,  due  to — 
haemorrhagic  discharges  (extravasations),  coronary  obstruction, 
and  obstruction  in  the  principal  veins. 

8.  Syncope ,  as  the  result  of  mechanical  pressure  outside  the 
heart,  brought  about  by  great  pericardial  effusion. 

9.  Syncope ,  as  the  result  of  the  formation  of  ante-mortem 
cardiac  clot. 

10.  Asthenia ,  as  the  result  of  loss  of  cardiac  stimulus  (a 
state  of  apparent  cardiac  paralysis)  brought  about  by  the  poi¬ 
sonous  action  of  the  altered  blood  circulating  in  the  coronary 
vessels  and  telling  upon  the  nerves  in  connection  with  the  cardiac 
viscus,  and  inability  on  the  part  of  that  organ  to  contract  upon 
itself  and  propel  the  blood  onwards  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
system. 

In  proportion  as  these  phenomena  are  pronounced,  so  will  the 
chances  of  recovery  be  diminished,  and  vice  versa.  On  the 
severity  or  otherwise  of  the  operating  causes  of  death,  therefore, 
must  we  learn  to  base  the  rules  of  our  prognosis  and  the  modes 
of  treatment  to  be  recommended. 

Principles  of  Treatment. 

Professor  Williams,  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  has 
formed,  we  think,  a  most  correct  estimate  of  the  character  and 
treatment  of  the  fever  known  as  “  Influenza  ”  in  the  horse  ;  for 
he  has  justly  said  of  that  fever  what  we  must  say  of  this,  that 
although  it  is  good  practice  to  treat  the  cause,  we  cannot  as  a 

*  “  Theory  of  the  Pyrexial  State,”  Lancet. 
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rule  succeed,  do  what  we  may,  in  cutting  short  the  obstinate 
course  it  is  destined  to  run.  This  in  itself  points  clearly  to  the 
fever  being  dependent  on  a  specific  cause,  though  that  cause  be 
not  yet  universally  demonstrable  ;  for  the  clinical  thermometer 
has  shown  how  the  pyrexia  rises  to  a  certain  point,  then 
gradually  recedes  point  by  point,  leaving  the  patient  con¬ 
valescent 

A  comparison  between  the  modes  of  treatment  of  the  old  and 
new  schools  of  practitioners  lays  bare  the  important  fact  that 
they  are  exceedingly  diverse.  Without  desiring  to  offend  either 
side,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  men  of  one  extreme  view 
on  the  one  side  have  as  much  right  to  laugh  at  the  “  irrecon- 
cilables  ”  on  the  other  as  these  latter  have  to  guffaw  at  them. 
I  am  glad,  however,  to  feel  that  there  is  no  bitter  open  hostility 
expressed  on  either  side. 

I  will  now  briefly  detail  the  general  indications  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  I  should  recommend  for  adoption,  the  space  at  my  disposal 
not  permitting  me  to  do  more. 

The  entire  and  crucial  difference  consists  in  the  fact,  that  what 
one  side  considers  mere  accessories  the  other  look  upon  as 
vital,  cardinal  principles  ;  and  vice  versa.  And  so  long  as  this 
state  of  things  endures  there  seems  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
The  practitioner  of  the  old  school,  unless  some  of  the  everlasting 
nitre  in  the  water  be  given,  or  the  legs  and  ears  hand-rubbed, 
or  a  little  nitric  aether  administered,  considers  the  treatment  to 
be  all  too  insufficient.  That  of  the  new  school,  on  the  contrary, 
adopting  a  broader  gauge,  takes  a  larger  and  wider  view  of 
the  case  from  an  all-around  stand-point.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  excellent  teaching  of  Professor  Williams  that  the  course  of 
the  fever  cannot  be  cut  short,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  first  of  all 
see  what  is  going  on,  and  next  to  aid  the  constitution  in  its 
struggle  with  the  enemy.  In  proportion  as  the  fever  rises 
higher  so  does  tissue-waste  increase  through  disintegration,  and 
it  is  our  duty,  where  nature  left  by  herself  must  eventually 
succumb,  to  step  in  and  repair  this  loss.  This  is  the  only  need 
of  the  physician.  Under  this  excessive  tissue  disintegration  the 
system  is  fast  losing  its  powers  of  resistance,  and  the  cause  of 
the  disease  is  increasing  in  activity.  Alcohol  possesses  the 
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reputed  property  of  allaying  high  pyrexia  and  preventing  the 
genesis  of  defective,  perverted  tissue  (Beale),*  and  is  calculated 
above  all  things  to  suit  the  purpose  we  have  in  view.f  Yet 
another  object  we  must  look  to  in  the  consideration  of  the 
treatment  of  this  fever  is  the  opportune  expulsion  of  the  waste- 
tissue  when  formed,  and  to  this  end  it  will  become  necessary 
to  excite  all  glandular  cells  to  an  increased  excretory  action  ; 
and  this  will  be  best  effected  by  the  administration  of  stimu¬ 
lants,  such  as  alcohol,  aether,  and  ammonia,  in  any  of  their 
forms.  Another  important  consideration  we  must  bear  in  mind 
is  that  we  must  give  the  greatest  aid  to  that  part  of  the  system 
on  which  the  disease  has  produced  its  maximum  effect ;  that  is, 
we  must  allay  those  symptoms  which  assume  the  most  violent 
and  intense  characters.  Thus,  should  we  find  the  action  of  the 
heart  to  be  fast  flagging,  and  that  the  pulse  gets  feebler,  we  give 
tone  to  the  exhausted  muscular  wall  of  the  heart,  or,  in  other 
words,  restore  its  vis  nervosa ,  by  exciting  an  artificial  stimulus  in 
it  through  the  administration  of  digitalis  if  and  alcohol.  Should 
we  find  the  breathing  to  be  difficult,  we  rouse  the  pulmonic 
centre  to  action  by  increasing  our  dose  of  ammonia.§  If 
laryngeal  symptoms  be  prominent,  the  administration  of  tinct. 
aconite,  ||  combined  with  stimulants,  will  afford  great  relief. 
Should  Bronchitis  supervene,  belladonna^!  may  be  advantageously 
substituted.  If  the  bowels  are  torpid  we  resort  to  strychnine, 
and  in  some  cases  tinct.  arnica  in  small  doses,  which  have  the 
marvellous  power  of  promoting  peristalsis.  If  the  liver  be  inac¬ 
tive  we  combine  a  little  calomel  or  other  purgative  with  the 
remaining  medicine,  and  apply  mustard  poultices  or  turpentine 
fomentations  over  the  region  of  the  liver  externally,  and  so  on. 

*  “Alcohol  in  the  Treatment  of  Fever.” — Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale. 

f  The  sulphate  of  quinine  bids  fair  to  take  the  place  of  alcohol  in  the 
reduction  of  high  temperature,  but  Army  veterinary  practitioners  are  scantily 
supplied  with  this  invaluable  agent. 

X  “  Properly  regulated  doses  of  digitalis  stimulate  both  the  sympathetic  and 
the  vagus,  the  latter  more  powerfully.  They  thus  increase  the  contractile 
force  of  the  cardiac  ventricles.” — Finlay  Dun,  p.  290. 

§  Dr.  Fothergill’s  “  Experiments  with  Ammonia  ;  its  Specific  Action  on  the 
Centre  of  Respiration  ”  (“Action  of  Drugs”). 

||  Dr.  J.  Cunningham’s  “Experiments  upon  Rabbits,  producing  Forcible 
Spasm  of  the  Larynx  in  Poisonous  Doses,”  1878. 

IT  “  Belladonna  in  Suffocative  Catarrh,”  by  Dr.  March,  Medical  Tunes 
and  Gazette ,  1881. 
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In  the  convalescent  stage  our  primary  object  is  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  blood.  We  have  seen  how  during  the  state  of 
high  pyrexia  it  has  suffered  in  its  constitution,  and  it  is  now 
necessary  to  restore  it  to  its  normal  condition.  Iron  and  potash 
salts,  entering,  as  they  do,  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  are  here  indispensable.  We  have 
also  observed  that  the  nervous  tissue  has  suffered  similarly,  and 
we  have  to  restore  its  constitution.  And  phosphorus,  repre¬ 
senting,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  nerve- 
matter,  would  here  be  admirably  adapted  to  our  purpose. 
Oatmeal  was  lately  analysed  in  the  chemical  laboratory  at 
Edinburgh  University,  and  was  found  to  contain  the  largest 
quantity  of  phosphorus  of  any  fodder,  and  it  therefore  recom¬ 
mends  itself  (in  the  shape  of  gruel)  very  strongly  to  our 
attention,  and  should  be  liberally  brought  into  use  at  all  stages 
of  this  fever.  Isolation,  long  detention  of  convalescent  animals, 
and  the  disinfection  of  infected  stalls  constitute  the  principal 
features  of  our  preventive  treatment. 


ABNORMAL  LACTATION  IN  A  MARE. 

BY  .J  DONALD,  M.R.C.V.S.,  LIVERPOOL, 

The  following,  judging  from  our  literature,  being  a  very  rare 
case,  may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  As  the  notes  I  possess 
are  incomplete,  I  shall  content  myself  by  giving  a  general 
description  without  attempting  to  enter  into  detail. 

Subject. — A  brown  carriage  mare  in  ordinary  working  condition, 
presenting  all  the  signs  of  perfect  health. 

History. — Had  a  foal  in  the  spring  of  1879,  which  was  weaned 
at  the  usual  period,  but  the  lacteal  secretion  continued  up  to 
the  time  I  saw  her — Christmas,  1880,  and  for  how  long  after  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

The  owner  informed  me  that  some  days  the  secretion  was 
more  profuse  than  others,  but  never  any  approach  to  cessation. 
She  allowed  it  to  flow  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours  when  in  the 
stable,  and  when  driven  perhaps  not  more  than  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  when  brought  to  a  stand-still.  The  mammary  gland 
was  perfectly  normal  and  healthy. 
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Whether  she  had  been  “  served”  since  the  foal  of  1879,  I 
cannot  positively  say,  but  think  not. 

I  may  mention  that  the  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  James 
R.  Carter,  of  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Treatment.— -Mr.  Carter’s  treatment  consisted  in  the  internal 
administration  of  Ferri  sulph.  et  aluminis,  daily,  with  the  local 
application  of  acetum  to  the  udder,  which  treatment  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time,  but  without  good  effect.  I  suggested  the 
internal  administration  of  belladonna  twice  daily,  and  a  few  doses 
of  iodine  for  the  first  few  days,  along  with  restricted  diet  and 
water,  and  the  application  of  belladonna  to  the  gland. 

Whether  or  not  this  had  any  effect  in  diminishing  or  arresting 
the  secretion,  I  am  not  informed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  other  practitioner  has 
met  with  a  similar  case. 


VARIOLA  EQUINA. 

BY  W.  S.  ADAMS,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT, 

OOSSOOR,  INDIA. 

As  this  disease  amongst  horses  is  rare,  or  the  records  of  it  are 
few,  I  trust  the  following  account  of  an  outbreak  which  has 
recently  occurred  amongst  the  horses  at  this  depot  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

The  first  cases  were  observed  on  the  25th  of  January,  and 
from  that  time  a  percentage  of  thirty-four  horses  was  attacked, 
the  last  admission  being  on  the  12th  of  February. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  was,  as  a  rule,  very  slight ;  the 
symptoms  shown  being  dulness,  staring  coat,  and  undue  saliva¬ 
tion.  A  slight  rise  in  the  temperature  could  be  detected  in  some 
cases.  Few  refused  feed,  but  several  had  great  difficulty  in 
masticating  their  forage,  owing  to  the  soreness  of  their  mouths. 
The  earlier  cases  were  nearly  all  coincident  with  Catarrh  and 
cough,  more  or  less  severe,  with  swelling  of  the  submaxillary 
and  parotid  glands.  In  the  later  cases  there  was  no  Catarrh,  but 
nearly  all  had  cough  and  tenderness  of  the  glands.  Pustules 
were  most  marked  on  the  nostrils  and  lips  and  in  the  mouth. 
They  were  generally  most  conspicuous  on  the  mucous  membrane 
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of  the  upper  lip,  on  the  inside  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  also 
under  the  tongue.  In  many  cases  the  variolous  eruption  was 
observable  on  the  body  and  extremities,  being  most  marked 
under  the  knees  and  in  the  heels  ;  in  one  case  there  was  a  some¬ 
what  profuse  eruption  on  the  eyelids  of  the  right  eye. 

In  cases  in  which  the  pustules  were  discrete  the  different 
stages  of  the  disease  were  easily  watched,  but  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  eruption  was  extensive  the  pustules  soon  became  con¬ 
fluent.  In  these  cases,  after  the  vesicular  stage,  a  nauseating 
sour  smell  was  emitted. 

In  several  cases  there  was  a  decided  relapse  on  about  the  fif¬ 
teenth  day ;  and  again  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  became 
inflamed,  and  a  secondary  eruption  took  place.  This  subsided 
on  about  the  fourth  day  without  the  formation  of  pustules. 

I  found  that  beyond  attending  to  the  general  health  of  the 
animal,  and  treating  any  casual  symptoms,  no  special  treatment 
was  required.  I  put  all  the  patients  on  soft  food,  and  gave  an 
extra  quantity  of  green  food  mixed  with  the  daily  ration  of 
grass.  The  mouths  were  frequently  cleansed  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potash  or  an  acidulated  lotion  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  After  the  vesicles  had  burst,  and  there  was  ulceration  or 
undue  excoriation,  I  applied  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  with 
benefit.  In  cases  in  which  there  was  fever  present  I  gave  a 
saline  febrifuge  drench.  I  avoided  ordering  balls  to  be  given,  as 
I  feared  inoculation  of  the  attendants.  After  the  disease  had  run 
its  course,  some  horses  had  considerably  fallen  off  in  condition, 
but  soon  picked  up  again.  Others,  although  they  had  perhaps 
not  fallen  off  much  in  condition,  appeared  senemic.  To  these  I 
gave  ferruginous  tonics. 

It  is  difficult  to  attribute  the  outbreak  to  any  specific  cause. 
The  first  two  cases  that  occurred  were  horses  of  a  lot  recently 
received  from  Madras,  imported  from  Australia.  These  were 
received  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  the  disease  was  not  observed 
till  the  25th  idem.  Subsequently  all  horses  were  alike  affected. 
I  think,  therefore,  the  fact  of  the  first  cases  having  occurred 
amongst  these  horses  must  have  simply  been  a  coincidence. 

Hearing  of  disease  amongst  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
visited  a  village  and  inspected  some  sick  animals,  but  with 
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negative  results.  I  also  took  the  opportunity  of  examining  some 
flocks  of  sheep  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  could  detect  no  trace 
of  variolous  disease.  Had  I  observed  a  trace  of  the  disease 
amongst  the  cattle  or  sheep,  I  think  there  could  be  no  surer 
source  of  infection,  as  the  grass-cutters  gathered  their  daily 
supply  of  grass  from  fields  on  which,  at  this  season  of  the  yean 
cattle  and  sheep  are  habitually  grazed.  This  suggestion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  horses  in  this  country  being  infected  with  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  by  means  of  grass-cutters’  grass  is  worthy  of 
investigation,  and  not  only  with  regard  to  Variola,  but  also 
Anthrax,  which  is  very  prevalent  amongst  cattle  in  this  country, 
and  annually  causes  great  loss  amongst  the  Government  horses. 
However,  having  failed  to  trace  any  direct  source  of  contagion, 
and  the  outbreak  having  been  coincident  with  Catarrh  and 
cough,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  a  spontaneous  outbreak,  due 
to  the  cold  north-east  winds  prevalent  at  about  the  middle  of 
J  anuary. 

In  order  to  watch  the  course  of  the  disease,  I  procured  a  don¬ 
key,  and  inoculated  it  with  lymph  from  a  well-marked  case  in 
which  pustules  were  well  formed,  and  at  the  most  perfect  vesicular 
stage.  On  the  eighth  day  after  inoculation  the  distinctive  eruption 
of  the  disease  was  observed  in  the  mouth.  The  donkey  took 
the  disease  very  virulently,  the  pustles  becoming  confluent,  and 
ulcerating  on  the  sides  of  and  beneath  the  tongue,  and  I  could 
see  a  large  crop  of  pustules  on  the  tonsils,  which  had  become 
confluent. 

The  description  of  Horse-pox  in  Fleming’s  “  Sanitary  Science” 
very  accurately  describes  the  disease  as  it  occurred  at  the  recent 
outbreak. 


©tfitmnaL 

THE  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

From  the  observations  and  correspondence  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  this  Journal  and  the’  army  publications,  it  is  obvious  that  serious 
discontent  prevails  in  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Army,  and  that 
this  discontent  bodes  no  good  for  its  continued  efficiency.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  for  the  dissatisfaction  displayed  seems  to  arise  from  the 
most  unfair — nay,  cruel — treatment  the  veterinary  officers  receive  in 
India. 
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For  reasons  which  it  is  impossible  to  guess  at,  the  military  authorities 
in  India  seem,  from  all  accounts,  to  be  bent  on  inflicting  every  kind  of 
indignity  on  veterinary  surgeons,  with  the  result  of  disgusting  them  for 
service  in  that  country.  Strive  as  they  may  to  deserve  recognition  and 
approbation,  the  services  of  veterinary  officers  are  generally  totally- 
ignored,  while  those  of  the  most  insignificant  and  fifth-rate  depart¬ 
ments  are  acknowledged  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  late  campaign  in 
Afghanistan  has  been  the  crowning  indignity,  and  has  proved  to  be 
pretty  well  the  last  straw.  The  mismanagement  with  regard  to  animals 
led  to  losses  which  appear  appalling,  and  to  an  amount  of  cruel  ty  which 
makes  one  shudder ;  and  this  because  the  veterinary  profession,  was 
ignored.  Those  veterinary  surgeons  who  were  at  last  called  in  to  assist  in 
rescuing  the  army  from  disaster  were  worked  night  and  day,  until  at  last 
some  died,  others  were  invalided,  and  the  remainder  were  all  but  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  effects  of  climate,  hardship,  and  fatigue.  Yet  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  when  every  other  department  was  mentioned 
in  general  orders,  and  individuals  in  scores  received  notice  and  thanks, 
the  officers  of  the  Veterinary  Department  were  mortified  to  find  that 
they  did  not  exist  at  all,  so  far  as  official  recognition  is  concerned. 

And  now  it  appears  a  new  scheme  is  on  foot,  which,  if  it  is  carried 
into  operation,  will  place  members  of  the  profession  in  a  worse  position 
than  ever.  Already  overworked  as  no  other  department  would  or  could 
be,  it  is  proposed  to  diminish  the  numbers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave 
in  India — a  country  perhaps  larger  than  Europe,  and  essentially 
agricultural — with  about  as  many  veterinary  surgeons  as  suffice,  for 
Warwickshire.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  in  India  there  are  animal 
plagues  of  the  most  formidable  description  which,  it  is  calculated,  cause 
a  loss  that  is  computed  at  six  millions  of  pounds  annually.  Army 
veterinary  surgeons  are  taken  from  their  own  duties  to  suppress  these 
plagues,  and  at  the  most  deadly  season  are  compelled  to  travel  long 
distances,  and  toil  incessantly,  though,  for  lack  of  assistance,  almost 
fruitlessly,  and  generally  at  great  peril  and  expense.  . 

From  what  has  appeared  in  the  various  journals,  it  would  seem  that, 
as  at  present  circumstanced,  the  Army  Veterinary  Department  is 
decidedly  most  unpopular,  and  if  all  stories  are  true  this  cannot  be 
wondered  at.  On  many  sides  surprise  is  expressed  that  any  candidates 
venture  to  present  themselves  for  commissions,  when  such,  a  fate  is 
before  them  as  has  befallen  so  many  of  their  colleagues.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  medical  department  of  the  army  was  at  one  time  as  unjustly 
and  cruelly  treated,  until  at  last  none  could  be  found  to  join  it.  Then 
the  grievances  were  remedied,  justice  was  done,  and  now  the  doctors, 
who  were  formerly  in  much  the  same,  if  not  a  less  favourable  position 
than  the  veterinary  surgeons,  have  left  these  entirely  behind,,  and  are 
fairly  compensated  and  recognized.  This  result  has  been  obtainec ,.  it  is 
asserted,  through  the  medical  profession  stopping  the  supply.  Certain  y, 
if  any  man  joins  a  department  which  has  to  submit  to  all  t.iat  t  e 
Army  Veterinary  Department  is  reported  to  be  subjected  to,  with  his 
eyes  open,  he  does  not  deserve  any  commiseration  or  sympathy  w  en  e 
complains,  or  returns  (if  he  chance  to  do)  from  active  service  m  in  la, 
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a  hopeless  wreck,  unthanked  and  unrewarded,  no  matter  how  meri¬ 
torious  his  services  may  be. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  profession  has  its  destiny  in  its 
own  hands.  The  remedy  is  not  tar  to  seek,  and  if  it  will  not  adopt  it, 
then  it  deserves  to  suffer. 


REMARKS  ON  ANTHRACIC  VACCINATION  AS  A  PROPHY¬ 
LACTIC  OF  SPLENIC  FEVER.* 

BY  L.  PASTEUR,  MEMBRE  DE  L’lNSTITUT. 

The  Editor  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  has  asked  me  for  an  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  experiments  of  vaccination  as  a  prophylatic  of  Splenic 
Fever,  performed  in  Hungary  at  the  request  of  Baron  Kemeny,  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  that  country.  These  experiments  were  made  by  a  gentleman 
belonging  to  my  laboratory,  M.  Thuillier,  whose  reports,  made  to  me  on 
his  return  from  Pesth  and  Kapuvar,  are  appended.  I  must  here  observe  that, 
unfortunately,  M.  Thuillier  only  had  at  his  disposal  animals  of  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  were  affected  with  various  diseases,  and  likely  to  die  during  the 
course  of  the  vaccination  from  the  effects  of  these  diseases,  without  reference 
to  Splenic  Fever.  However  that  may  be,  I  am  the  first  to  recognise  that 
these  experiments  have  not  been  so  ^completely  successful  as  those  which 
were  performed  in  France,  and  which  are  now  reckoned  by  dozens.  I  speak, 
let  it  be  understood,  of  the  experimental  verification  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
vaccination  by  means  of  final  inoculation  with  highly  virulent  material. 
After  the  return  of  M.  Thuillier  to  France,  I  feared  that  the  small  difference 
in  the  results  to  which  I  refer  must  be  attributed  to  the  difference  between 
the  race  of  animals  in  France  and  Hungary.  Fortunately,  my  fellow- worker 
and  myself  soon  discovered  that  it  was  not  so.  Numerous  trials  made  in 
January  and  November  last  clearly  showed  that  the  first  vaccine  employed 
by  M.  Thuillier,  and  which  I  had  myself  given  to  him  at  the  moment  of  his 
departure,  was,  unknown  to  me,  rather  weak  in  reference  to  a  second  vaccine 
intended  to  complete  the  vaccination  commenced  by  the  first.  This  ex¬ 
plains  how  it  is  that  the  second  vaccine  caused  the  death  of  some  sheep  after 
the  second  vaccination.  It  cannot,  however,  in  any  way  compromise  the 
success  of  the  new  method  of  vaccination. 

At  the  International  Medical  Congress  held  last  August  in  London,  I  stated 
that  20,000  sheep  had  already  been  vaccinated.  The  figures  at  the  present 
moment  are,  130,500  sheep,  19,000  oxen, cows,  andhorses;  in  all,  150,000  head. 
In  proportion  asewe  approach  the  months  in  which  deaths  from  Splenic  Fever 
are  most  considerable,  vaccinations  increase  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  I 
am  convinced  that,  from  the  month  of  April  to  the  month  of  September 
next,  the  new  method  of  inoculation  will  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  more 
than  a  million  of  animals,  without  reckoning  what  is  done  out  of  France. 

I  have  noted  the  article  of  one  of  the  privat-docents  of  the  Faculty  of 
Pesth,  who  made  part  of  the  commission  on  M.  Thuillier’s  experiments.This 
gentleman  has,  it  appears,  many  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject  of 
microphytic  diseases.  He  has  thrown  himself  into  all  kinds  of  speculative 
considerations  on  imaginary  dangers  on  the  subject  of  the  new  method  of 
vaccination.  I  deplore — without,  however,  feeling  any  surprise — the  foregone 
conclusions  of  th z  privat-docent.  All  scientific  novelties  are  subject  to  incon- 

*  M.  Pasteur,  for  reasons  explained  in  his  address  at  the  International  Medical 
Congress,  employs  the  term  “vaccination”  for  anthracic  inoculation. 
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siderate  criticism.  In  the  present  case,  this  only  troubles  me  with  regard  to 
the  injury  it  may  inflict  on  agriculture  and  on  stock-raising  in  Hungary.  It 
would  be  disastrous  if  it  were  to  have  the  result  of  retarding  the  application 
of  vaccination  for  the  prophylaxis  of  Splenic  Fever  in  a  country  where  such 
a  remedy  is  so  much  required. 

Report  on  Anthracic  Vaccinatio?i  at  Buda-Pesth.  By  M.  L.  Tkuillier. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  the  Veterinary  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Buda-Pesth,  under  the  auspices  of  Baron  de  Kemeny,  the  Hungarian 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Industry,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
commission  nominated  by  his  Excellency,  and  composed  of  nine  members  : 
Dr.  Tormay,  President,  Director  of  the  Veterinary  Institute  ;  Dr.  Azary, 
Secretary,  Professor  of  the  Institute;  Dr.  Thanhoffer,  Dr.  Czako,  Dr.  Lieber- 
mann,  Professors  of  the  Institute  ;  Dr.  Fodor,  Professor  of  Hygiene  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  ;  Dr.  Koranyi,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  ;  Dr.  Plosz, 
Professor  of  Chemistry;  and  Dr.  Rozsahegyi,  Privat-Docent  of  the  Faculty. 

Sixty  sheep,  and  ten  animals  belonging  to  the  bovine  genus,  were  set 
apart  for  these  experiments.  They  were  divided  in  the  following  manner  : 
thirty  Hungarian  sheep,  thirty  Merino  sheep,  three  Hungarian  oxen,  three 
Hungarian  cows,  three  Hungarian  calves,  one  young  buffalo.  These  animals 
were  bought  at  the  city  market  two  and  three  days  before  the  first  inocu¬ 
lation.  Some  of  the  sheep  were  more  or  less  weakly  animals.  They  were 
divided  in  the  following  manner :  fifteen  Hungarian  sheep  and  fifteen 
Merino  sheep  intended  to  be  inoculated  ;  thirteen  of  each  species  by  recent 
cultivated  material,  containing  only  filaments  and  no  spores  ;  two  of  each 
species  by  less  recent  cultures  brought  from  Paris,  and  only  containing 
spores  ;  two  cows,  one  ox,  and  two  calves  intended  to  be  vaccinated  by 
recent  cultures  ;  fifteen  Hungarian  and  fifteen  Merino  sheep,  two  oxen, 
one  cow,  one  Hungarian  calf,  and  the  young  buffalo  were  reserved  as 
test-animals  ( temoins ).  The  whole  of  the  sheep  were  placed  together  in  a 
building  destined  for  glandered  horses  ;  the  cattle  were  lodged  in  stables  at 
the  Institute. 

The  first  vaccinal  inoculation  was  performed  at  midday  on  September 
23rd,  1881.  The  four  sheep  were  inoculated  by  spores  of  a  culture  dating 
from  August  10th,  1881.  All  the  inoculated  animals  tolerated  the  vaccinal 
fever  which  followed  this  inoculation  very  well.  On  the  morning  of  October 
2nd — that  is  to  say,  nine  days  after  the  inoculation — one  of  the  thirteen 
sheep  inoculated  by  recent  cultures  was  found  dead.  The  superintending 
commission  made  a  necropsy,  and  declared  the  sheep  to  have  died  of 
Catarrhal  Pneumonia.  The  second  inoculation  was  performed  on  October 
15th,  at  midday.  The  four  sheep  inoculated  on  September  23rd  by  spores 
were  again  inoculated  on  that  day  by  a  culture  of  the  second  vaccine,  dating 
from  June  25th,  1881,  likewise  containing  spores  only.  The  inoculated 
animals  bore  very  well  the  vaccinal  fever  which  resulted  from  this  second 
dose  of  virus.  On  this  occasion,  also,  one  of  the  Merino  sheep  inoculated 
by  recent  culture  died.  It  was  found  dead  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  In 
this  case,  likewise,  necropsy  showed  that  death  was  not  a  consequence 
of  the  inoculation.  The  superintending  committee  declared  that  the  sheep 
had  died  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  The  inoculation  of  the  non-diluted 
virus  took  place  on  October  17th.  The  superintending  committee  having 
expressed  a  desire  to  reserve  some  sheep  for  ulterior  researches, .  only 
twenty-five  sheep  of  each  lot  were  inoculated.  Each  lot  comprised  thirteen 
Hungarian  and  twelve  Merino  sheep.  All  the  larger  animals  were  inocu¬ 
lated  with  the  virulent  material.  The  two  inoculated  Hungarian  and 
the  Merino  sheep  which  were  reserved  had  been  vaccinated  by  recent 
cultures. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  fourteen  of  the  test  ( temoins )  sheep  were 
found  dead  ;  on  the  20th,  four  more  succumbed,  and  five  others  died  on  the 
succeeding  days.  Thus,  out  of  twenty-five  test  sheep  ( temoins ),  twenty-three 
died.  The  clinical  symptoms,  the  cadaveric  lesions,  the  presence  of 
bacteria  in  the  blood,  showed  the  cause  of  death  in  all  the  victims  to  be 
Anthrax.  However,  one  cachectic  sheep  which  died  with  symptoms  of 
Splenic  Fever,  did  not  show,  at  the  necropsy  made  by  the  commission,  any 
of  the  naked-eye  or  microscopic  characteristics  of  that  disease.  On  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  one  of  the  Hungarian  sheep  vaccinated  by  recent 
culture  was  found  dead.  The  commission  made  a  necropsy,  and  declared 
the  cause  of  death  to  be  Cachexia  induced  by  Distoma  hepaticum.  Amongst 
the  cattle,  no  fever  nor  any  morbid  appearance  whatever  supervened 
amongst  those  which  were  vaccinated.  In  the  test  series,  the  temperature 
rose  two  or  three  degrees.  There  was  a  little  depression,  but  no  want  of 
appetite. 

These  experiments  have  fully  verified  the  harmlessness  and  the  efficacy 
of  vaccination.  The  experiment  made  on  the  series  of  sheep  vaccinated 
by  culture  of  old  date  brought  from  Paris  in  closed  tubes,  showed  that  the 
virus  may  be  transported  under  these  conditions  for  any  distance  v/ithout 
losing  its  valuable  qualities. 

Report  on  Inoculation  at  Kapuvar. 

The  Buda-Pesth  experiment  was  repeated  at  Kapuvar  on  one  hundred 
sheep  and  twenty  oxen.  Fifty  sheep  and  fourteen  oxen  were  vaccinated  ; 
fifty  sheep  and  six  oxen  were  reserved  as  test  animals  ( temoins )  of  the 
virulent  inoculation,  fifty-nine  sheep  and  one  test  cow  ( temoins )  died. 
The  surviving  sheep  and  three  out  of  the  five  surviving  cows  were  very 
seriously  ill.  One  vaccinated  sheep  died,  the  other  sheep  and  oxen  inocu¬ 
lated  were  not  affected.  Twenty-six  sheep  out  of  a  fiock  ravaged  by  anthrax 
were  also  inoculated.  Between  the  first  and  second  vaccinal  inoculation, 
two  of  these  sheep  died,  one  of  the  remainder  of  the  flock  died.  After  the 
second  inoculation,  ten  of  the  inoculated  sheep  died  ;  nine  have  since  died. 
It  is  not  known  whether  there  have  been  any  subsequent  deaths  from 
anthrax  in  the  remainder  of  the  non-vaccinated  flock. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

BY  RESEARCH. 

A  meeting  with  the  above  object,  called  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  London  was  held,  March  28th,  in  the  Library 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Letters  of  apology  and  sympathy  were  read  or 
notified  from  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Earl  Derby,  Earl  Pembroke,  Mr. 
Justice  Grove,  Sir  Farrer  Herschel,  Lord  A.  Russell,  Sir  T.  Acland,  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson,  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Mr.  Goschen,  M.P.,  Mr.  Darwin, 
Professors  Huxley,  Humphrey,  Odling,  Cleland,  Gairdner,  Fraser,  Lister,  and 
the  President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Sir  William  Jenner,  Bart.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  among  those  present  were 
Sir  James  Paget,  Sir  W.  Gull,  Sir  J.  Hooker,  Sir  Risdon  Bennett,  Sir  G. 
Jessel,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Sir  W.  MacCormac,  Professors  Sanderson, 
Paget,  Erichsen,  Tyndall,  Gamgee,  Gerald  Yeo,  J.  Marshall,  Drs.  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  C.B.,  G.  Buchanan,  Bristowe,  Farquharson,  M.P.,  G.  Johnson, 
Hughlings  Jackson,  Cameron,  M.P.,  Cholmeley,  Wilks,  Acland,  Matthews 
Duncan,  Andrew  Clark,  Pye  Smith,  Sieveking,  Galton,  Braxton  Hicks,  Owen 
Rees,  and  Messrs.  Savory,  Spottiswoode,  Holthouse,  Wheelhouse,  Mason, 
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Busk,  Prescott  Hewett,  Spencer  Wells,  Bowman,  De  la  Rue,  Romanes, 
Scott  Orr,  M.P.,  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  N.  S.  Maskelyne,  M.P.,  Professor 
Robertson,  and  George  Fleming. 

_  Sir  William  Jenner  proposed  the  following  resolution  :  ‘‘That  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  medical  profession  more 
effectively  to  bear  on  the  promotion  of  those  exact  researches  in  physiology, 
pathology,  and  therapeutics  which  are  essential  to  sound  progress  in  the 
healing  art,  an  Association  be  formed,  to  be  called  ‘  The  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Medicine  by  Research.’”  He  stated  that  several  meetings 
of  members  of  the  medical  profession  and  others  interested  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  medical  knowledge  had  been  held  to  deliberate  on  the  best  means 
of  inaugurating  an  association  for  the  advancement  of  medicine  by  research, 
and  it  had  been  determined  to  call  together  a  representative  meeting  of  men 
interested  in  medicine  and  the  sciences  on  which  it  rested  and  with  which  it 
was  allied,  to  express  or  not  their  approval  of  the  scheme  to  be  submitted  to 
them.  Although  there  were  already  a  number  of  Societies  to  which  those 
who  had  made  scientific  researches  might  communicate  their  results,  there 
was  at  present  none  to  guide  research,  and  this  want  he  hoped  this  Associa¬ 
tion  would  supply.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  Association  should  limit 
itself  to  any  one  object,  but  being  founded  on  a  very  broad  basis,  should 
carry  on  its  work  in  all  departments.  He  hoped  it  would  exert  its  influence 
on  the  study  of  therapeutics,  and  investigate  the  effects  of  sewer  gas  and  foul 
air  upon  the  human  constitution,  and  in  such  studies  they  would  want  the 
combined  work  of  physiologists,  pathologists,  and  chemists.  Another  sub¬ 
ject  that  lay  ready  to  hand  was  the  influence  of  light,  moisture,  subsoil,  in¬ 
fection,  and  injury  upon  tubercular  disease.  If  such  investigations  were 
carried  out  by  the  right  men  in  the  right  spirit  he  was  confident  the  benefits 
to  humanity  would  be  incalculable.  Every  advance  in  physiology  was  a 
stepping-stone  to  an  advance  in  pathology,  for  the  latter  was  founded  on  the 
former  ;  and  he  trusted  the  proposed  Association  would  aid  and  stimulate 
professed  physiologists.  For  the  attainment  of  these  objects  there  was  no 
desire  to  infringe  or  evade  the  law  of  the  land,  or  even  to  ask  for  a  repeal  or 
modification  of  any  part  of  it.  But  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Association 
to  watch  most  carefully  the  working  of  existing  laws,  and  to  see  how  far  they 
attain  their  object,  and  how  far  existing  machinery  may  unnecessarily  hinder 
the  work  of  physiologists.  Sir  William  Jenner  considered  it  most  important 
that  the  Association  should  be  guided  by  men  for  whom  time  had  tempered 
zeal  with  discretion,  and  who  would  be  able  to  restrain  the  ardour  of  younger 
men.  Such  men  would  be  able  and  would  endeavour  both  to  enlighten  the 
public  and  lessen  their  morbid  sensibilities. 

Mr.  Spencer  Wells  seconded  the  resolution,  and  assured  the  meeting 
of  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  with  the 
movement. 

Sir  George  Jessel  supported  the  resolution,  and  wished  all  success  to  the 
Association.  He  considered  it  most  desirable  that  the  public  should  be 
informed  that  the  future  progress  of  medicine  rested  upon  science.  Although 
medicine  had  at  times  made  great  strides  by  some  fortunate  or  accidental 
experiment,  yet  the  real  substantial  advance  depended .  on  true  scientific 
research,  and  on  the  habit  of  mind  it  fosters.  The  public  also  needed  to  be 
taught  the  necessity  for  experiments  on  living  animals,  the  advantages 
obtained  by  them,  the  amount  of  pain  inflicted,  the  number  of  times  the 
experiments  required  to  be  repeated,  and  if  the  experiments  produced  any 
effect  upon  the  moral  nature  of  the  investigator. 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Spottiswoode  (President  of  the  Royal  Society)  moved  :  “That  the 
Association  consist  of  representative  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
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and  of  other  persons  desirous  of  promoting  the  above  objects.”  He  remarked 
that  many  people,  unacquainted  with  medical  art  and  science,  considered 
themselves  tully  competent  to  say  what  shall,  and  what  shall  not,  be  done  in 
its  study.  Medicine  is  so  dependent  upon  all  other  sciences  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  that  leading  men  in  sciences  other  than  biological  were  to  be 
asked  to  join  this  Association.  The  question  at  issue  was  a  very  grave  one, 
no  less  than  this  :  should  medicine  be  relegated  to  mere  observation,  or 
should  it  be  experimental  ? 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Ouain,  who  referred  to  the  valuable 
results  of  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson’s  experiments  on  the  infection  of  cattle 
plague. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  moved:  “That  the  Presidents,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  be  the  permanent  ex-officio  Presidents  of 
the  Association  ;  and  that  each  of  them  be  requested  to  nominate  annually 
twelve  persons,  of  whom  six  at  least  must  be  Fellows  of  their  respective 
Colleges,  to  be  representative  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Association  for 
the  year,  in  addition  to  the  following,  who  shall  be  ex-off cio  members — viz., 
the  Presidents,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  General 
Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration,  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  of  the  Faculty  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons  in  Glasgow,  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  and  the 
Linacre  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  and  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phy¬ 
siology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medi¬ 
cine  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  the  Deans  of  the  Medical  Faculties  of  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  the  Brown  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  the  University  of  London,  the  Presidents  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Parliamentary  Bills  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  of  the  following  Societies — Royal  Medico- 
Chirurgical,  Pathological,  Clinical,  Epidemiological,  Obstetrical,  Medical, 
Hunterian,  Harveian,  Zoological,  and  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health.  That  the  Council  be  authorised  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  addi¬ 
tional  representative  men,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  as  corresponding 
members  of  their  body.  That  registered  medical  men  desirous  of  promoting 
the  above  objects  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  be  admitted  as 
members  of  the  Association  on  the  nomination  of  an  ordinary  or  correspond¬ 
ing  member  of  Council.  That  members  of  the  Council,  on  their  retirement, 
become  ordinary  members  of  the  Association.  That  the  President  for  the  time 
being  of  the  L  oyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  the  President  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  shall  be  alternately,  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  ex-offcio ,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  shall  nominate 
a  member  of  Council  as  Vice-Chairman  for  the  year,  such  nominated  Vice- 
Chairman  to  be  re-eligible.  The  ordinary  quorum  of  the  Council  shall  be 
six.  That  the  Council  shall  have  the  entire  control  of  the  business  of  the 
Association,  and  the  entire  management  of  any  funds  contributed  for  its 
general  objects,  or  for  any  special  purpose  ;  and  shall  annually  appoint  a 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  re-eligible.”  Sir  James  pointed  out 
that  it  was  purposed  that  all  the  members  of  Council  were  to  be  representa¬ 
tive  men,  that  not  one  was  named,  but  all  held  office  by  virtue  of  their 
representing  the  views  of  large  bodies  of  medical  and  scientific  men.  While 
he  could  not  too  much  admire  the  zeal  of  individuals  who,  working  alone, 
and  unhelped  by  Government,  public  support,  or  any  association,  had  done 
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great  and  beneficent  work,  yet  there  were  occasions  when  single  persons 
were  of  small  weight,  and  when  an  association  could  exert  powerful  influence 
on  the  public  and  the  Government.  Medicine  once  was  one  of  the  smaller 
branches  of  science  pursued  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  medicine  was  in 
danger  of  further  separation  from  the  other  sciences.  He  thought  the 
Council  would  do  great  good  if  they  would  act  as  a  council  of  reference,  and 
prevent  the  performance  of  experiments  which  were  unnecessary  or  hopeless. 
He  suggested  that  great  good  would  have  been  achieved  if  a  skilled 
pathologist  had  accompanied  the  Challenger  in  her  recent  trip  and  had 
studied  the  diseases  of  all  the  places  visited. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Sir  William  Gull,  Bart.,  who  considered 
the  step  they  were  then  taking  a  very  important  one.  It  was  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  they  meant  to  pursue  their  science  only  on  the  best  information 
possible,  and  that  they  did  not  know  everything  ;  the  spirit  of  truth  and  of 
science  was  to  guide  them  for  the  future  in  their  work,  and  there  was  to  be 
no  pretension  ot  knowledge  or  authority. 

The  resolutions  were  supported  by  Mr.  Warren  De  LA  Rue,  F.R.S. 

The  series  of  resolutions  was  carried. 

Sir  Risdon  Bennett  moved  :  11  That  it  shall  be  the  principal  duty  of  the 
Council  to  encourage  original  research,  and  to  further  the  extension  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  inquiry  specified  in  Rule  1.  That,  with 
this  object,  the  Council  shall  take  note  of,  and  seek  to  remove,  any 
hindrances  which  may  appear  to  them  to  be  operating  adversely  to  the 
progress  of  medical  knowledge.  That  the  working  of  the  Act  39  and  40 
Viet.,  cap.  77,  shall  engage  the  watchful  attention  of  the  Council,  and  may 
rightly  become  the  ground  of  interposition  on  their  part.  That  no  public 
action  shall  be  taken  unless  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  duly 
convened  for  that  purpose,  at  which  twelve  members  at  the  least  shall  be 
present,  and  at  which  the  chairman  and  three-fourths  of  those  present  shall 
concur.  That  no  annual  subscriptions  be  required  ;  but  that  members  of 
the  Association  be  invited  to  give  such  aid  as  they  may  desire  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Association,  or  towards  special  expenses  incurred,”  It  was 
very  important  that  the  Council  should  be  composed  of  those  best  fitted  to 
counsel  scientific  investigators,  and  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  were 
conversant  with  scientific  experiments,  and  who,  by  their  social  standing, 
were  able  to  influence  the  public  and  remove  the  hindrances  in  the  path  of 
the  investigators.  For  the  present  the  chief  public  work  of  the  Association 
would  be  the  publication  of  information  to  meet  the  objections  now  raised 
against  their  experimental  work. 

Mr.  Erichsen,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  the  Association  did  not  contemplate  to  interfere  directly  with  the  Act, 
which  was  the  outcome  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock  entirely  concurred  in  the  objects  of  the  Association,  for 
he  fully  believed  it  would  be  beneficial  in  diminishing  the  sufferings  of  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  It  was  impossible  to  have  any  increase  in  our 
medical  knowledge  without  practical  benefit  to  the  race. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  proposing  ‘‘that  the  present  rules,  defining  the 
objects  and  constitution  of  the  Association,  shall  not  be  altered  except  by 
the  written  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  entire  Council,  after  consideration 
at  a  meeting  called  for  the  specified  object,  on  a  fortnight’s  notice,  and  with 
the  further  written  sanction  of  the  two  presidents,”  expressed  his  conviction 
that  if  the  common  sense  of  Englishmen  was  appealed  to,  it  would  curb  the 
fanaticism  of  a  few  now  so  rampant.  Never  before  had  there  been  the  same 
hope  of  giving  medicine  a  scientific  basis,  and  the  only  way  of  attaining  that 
end  was  by  promoting  and  protecting  the  experimental  method. 
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Dr.  Andrew  Clark  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  spoke  to  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Acland,  seconded  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Sir  William  Jenner  for  calling  the 
meeting  and  for  presiding  over  it.  This  was  briefly  acknowledged,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up. 


HUMAN  AND  BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS. 

In  the  Italia  Medica ,  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Bizzozzero  on  the  above  subject 
at  the  International  Medical  Congress,  held  at  Turin,  is  published,  and  in 
it  are  the  following  conclusions  : — Human  and  bovine  Tuberculosis  have 
between  them  the  closest  anatomical  affinity.  When  the  matters  of  both 
are  inoculated  in  susceptible  animals,  they  equally  give  rise  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  tubercular  neoformations — a  result  which  is  not  produced  by  inocu¬ 
lation  with  other  substances.  It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  their 
virus  is  identical,  and  this  shows  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  severe  pro¬ 
phylactic  measures,  in  order  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the  disease  from 
animals  to  man. 


IDfufcttrtirgQDrf^tcrtTrffroiiTftftcal^crritt'a^^c. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Quarterly  and  Special  Meetings  of  the  Council,  held 

April  4TH,  1882. 

The  President,  George  Fleming,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Present : — Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Messrs.  Collins,  Greaves,  Anderton,  Morgan, 
Cartwright,  Simpson,  Dray,  Gowing,  Whittle,  Woods,  Reynolds,  Taylor, 
Blakeway,  Coates,  Cox,  Batt,  Axe,  Wragg,  Harpley,  Brown,  and  the 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Whittle,  the  minutes  of 
last  meeting  were  received  and  taken  as  read. 

The  President  informed  the  Council  that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
write,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  to  the  Home  Secretary  conveying  their 
congratulations  to  Her  Majesty  on  her  escape  from  the  recent  atrocious 
attempt  on  her  life.  He  was  sure  that  he  would  receive  the  support  of  the 
Council  in  having  taken  that  action.  The  Royal  College,  in  union  with  all 
the  other  large  corporations  in  the  three  kingdoms,  stood  prominent  in 
loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty  as  President  of  the  College 
for  the  time  being  to  take  the  step  he  had  done.  Her  Majesty  through  Her 
Secretary  of  State  had  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
communication. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  received  from  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt : — 

Whitehall,  28 th  March ,  1882. 

Sir,— I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Oueen  the  loyal  and  dutiful 
address  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Her 
Majesty. 

And  I  have  it  in  command  to  assure  you  that  Her  Majesty  is  deeply 
sensible  of  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  her  faithful  subjects. 

A.  W.  Hill,  Esq.,  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

10,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 
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Correspondence. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  Colonel 
Kingscote,  thanking  the  Council  for  their  letter  in  which  they  expressed  their 
thanks  to  him  for  his  instrumentality  in  passing  the  Veterinary  Surgeons 
Act. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  stating 
that  his  lordship  up  to  that  date,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  his 
plans,  and  of  his  having  to  be  at  Mentone  as  minister  in  attendance  on  Her 
Majesty,  had  been  unable  to  reply  to  the  President  of  the  Council  on  the 
matter  of  receiving  a  deputation  from  the  Royal  College,  but  that  any  day 
towards  the  end  of  April  would  be  most  convenient,  Wednesday  being  the 
most  suitable.  A  subsequent  letter  was  received,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  Lord  President  would  be  happy  to  receive  the  deputation  on  Wednesday, 
April  26th,  at  3  30  p.m. 

The  President,  after  explaining  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the 
delay  in  receiving  the  deputation,  said  he  was  quite  certain  he  could  secure 
the  attendance  of  many  of  the  noblemen,  Members  of  Parliament,  and  other 
gentlemen  who  had  previously  promised  to  be  present.  He  thought  the 
deputation  would  be  a  very  influential  one,  and  he  was  sure  that  his  lordship 
from  the  views  he  expressed  to  him  at  their  last  interview,  would  gladly 
receive  the  deputation,  and  hear  what  they  had  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
acquiring  of  a  new  building  for  the  Royal  College.  The  deputation  would 
be  represented,  not  only  by  the  scientific,  but  also  by  the  agricultural  and 
sporting  elements. 

Mr.  Dray  said  he  thought  their  thanks  were  due  to  the  President  for  the 
action  he  had  taken  relative  to  the  dastardly  attempt  on  the  life  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty,  for  a  better  Queen  had  never  sat  upon  a  throne. 

A  letter  was  read  from  a  rejected  student  at  the  pass  examination  in  March 
last.  He  was  referred  back  to  his  studies  for  nine  months,  and  he  wrote  to 
inquire  whether  the  Council  would  reconsider  his  case,  and  allow  him  to  go 
back  for  three  months  as  usual. 

The  President  said  that  the  case  of  the  applicant  had  been  fully  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Examining  Board,  and  it  was  thought  that  nine  months  was 
not  too  long  a  period,  because  he  was  found  to  be  so  insufficient.  As  acting 
Chairman  for  the  time  being  of  the  Examining  Board,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
recommend  that  the  decision  of  the  Examining  Board  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  seconded  the  President's  proposition,  which  was  con¬ 
firmed. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  a  gentleman 
in  America,  to  the  effect  that  his  diploma  had  been  lost  through  a  fire,  and 
applying  for  another. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  in  the  usual  way  for  formal  proof 
that  the  diploma  had  been  lost. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  regard  to  the  case  of  a 
member  who  had  been  convicted  of  fraud.  At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Council,  held  about  the  same  time  last  year,  he  had  been  instructed  to  write 
to  the  Attorney-General  at  the  Cape,  and  there  had  now  been  received  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  the  conviction,  the  letter  stating  that  the  points  reserved  in 
the  case  had  never  been  brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  by  the  charter  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  whole  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  on  the  decision 
of  that  committee  would  depend  the  further  action  of  the  Council.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  a  painful  case,  but  the  Council  had  a  duty  to  perform.  As  it  was 
now  so  near  the  end  of  the  business  year,  he  proposed  that  either  a  special 
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meeting  of  the  Council  should  be  held  to  consider  the  case,  or  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  committee  be  deferred  until  after  the  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Whittle  thought  that  having  got  such  a  weight  of  evidence,  the 
sooner  the  matter  was  settled  the  better,  and  suggested  the  immediate  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Blakeway  doubted  whether  it  was  necessary  for  a  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter. 

After  some  conversation,  Mr.  Taylor  moved,  and  Mr.  Woods  seconded, 
that  tne  matter  be  postponed  until  after  the  annual  meeting. 

This  proposal  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  said  there  was  a  very  important  point  which  entered  into 
their  correspondence  with  regard  to  their  position  as  a  scientific  body.  On 
March  17th  he  was  written  to  by  a  medical  gentleman  of  very  high  position 
in  London,  asking  him  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  medical  men,  some  of 
whom  were  presidents  of  the  principal  societies  in  London,  to  be  held  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  with  a  view  of  founding  an  “Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Medical  Science  by  Research.”  The  letter  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  privately,  and  enclosed  in  it  was  a  draft  of  the  proposed 
rules.  The  Association  itself  was  a  most  important  one,  being  meant  to 
protect  scientific  men  in  their  researches,  and  to  further  in  every  possible 
way  the  advancement  of  medical  science  by  research.  In  No.  3  of  the 
proposed  rules  it  was  stated  that  the  presidents  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  those  of  every  medical 
society  in  London,  and  every  medical  and  scientific  body  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  would  be  ex  officio  members ;  but  when  he  looked  over  the  list  he 
found  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  omitted. 
He  wrote  at  once  in  reply  saying,  that  however  much  his  sympathies  might 
be  with  the  establishment  of  such  an  Association,  he  could  not  be  present, 
inasmuch  as  the  Corporation  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  was  not  men¬ 
tioned,  and  that  the  veterinary  profession  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
medical  profession,  and  he  looked  on  it  as  a  slight  upon  the  profession  to  which 
he  belonged  that  it  was  not  acknowledged  in  any  way,  and  that  therefore  he 
declined  to  be  present.  After  some  days  he  received  a  reply,  acknowledging 
that  all  he  had  advanced  was  very  just,  and  adding  that  when  his  (Mr. 
Fleming's)  presence  was  requested  at  the  meeting  it  was  not  only  for  the 
personal  help  he  could  afford,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  position  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  stating  further  that 
the  omission  had  been  quite  accidental  and  not  intentional,  and  that  his 
(Mr.  Fleming’s)  claim  to  be  an  ex  officio  member  would  be  at  once  recog¬ 
nised.  This  was  the  first  opportunity  the  Royal  College  had  had  to  vindicate 
its  right  to  be  represented  among  the  scientific  bodies  of  this  country  ;  and 
he  was  sure  that  in  the  course  he  had  adopted  he  would  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Council.  The  Association  would  be  a  most  powerful  one  being  composed 
as  it  was  among  others,  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  presidents  of  kin¬ 
dred  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  endeavoured  to  point  out  as  well 
as  he  could  that  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  should  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  searchers  after  truth  as  well  as  the  other  societies.  The  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  would  therefore  in  future  be  an 
ex.  officio  member  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Medical  Science 
by  Research. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  examinations  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  prizes. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jenkins  (the  Secretary)  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  the  examinations,  and  expressing  his  regret  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  candidates  did  not  compete. 
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The  President  said  that  in  the  address  which  it  was  usual  to  give  to 
those  who  had  graduated  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  he  impressed  upon  the  gentlemen  present  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  competing  for  these  prizes.  It  was  really  small  encouragement  to- 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  find  so  few  competitors,  and  he  tried  to 
lay  before  them  not  only  the  value  of  these  prizes,  but  also  the  value  to  the 
profession  of  those  young  men  who  went  in  and  successfully  competed  for 
them.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  offered  the  prizes  with  the  best 
intention,  namely,  promoting  the  practical  part  of  the  profession,  and  it  was 
rather  a  reflection  on  the  profession  itself  that  the  competition  had  not  been 
taken  up  more  warmly.  He  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  next  year  they 
would  have  a  larger  acquisition  to  the  list  of  competitors.  The  restrictions 
that  had  hitherto  existed  had  been  removed,  so  that  the  field  was  open  to 
all  those  who  had  passed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  report  was 
received  and  adopted. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  thanking  that  body  for  the  alteration  in  the  qualifica- 
tions  for  their  examination,  and  that  it  was  now  open  to  all  graduates. 

Examination  Report. 

The  report  stated  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  held  in 
London  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  January,  1882,  for  the  Pass  Examination,  ten 
passed  and  seven  were  rejected.  For  the  “  Second  Examination, 3  held  on 
the  7th  and  9th  January,  eight  passed  and  eight  were  rejected.  In  the 
First  Examination,  on  the  10th  and  nth  January,  thirteen  passed  and  five 
were  rejected. 

The  unsuccessful  students  in  each  case  were  referred  back  to  their  studies 
for  three  months. 

The  result  of  the  several  meetings  of  the  Scotch  Section  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners,  held  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  was  as  follows  : — On  the  13th 
and  14th  January,  for  the  First  Examination,  nineteen  passed  and  eight 
were  rejected.  On  the  27th,  28th,  29th  March,  of  the  students  who  were 
admitted  members  of  the  profession  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
twenty-five  passed  and  six  were  rejected  ;  on  the  31st  March,  for  the  Second 
Examination,  twenty  passed  and  four  were  rejected  ;  for  the  First  Examina¬ 
tion  six  passed  and  two  were  rejected. 

All  the  unsuccessful  students  in  the  several  classes  were  referred  back  to 
their  studies  for  three  months  save  one,  whom  the  Examiners  decided  should 
be  put  back  for  nine  months. 

Registration  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  above  Committee. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  had  been  requested  to  ask  whether  existing  practi¬ 
tioners  had  the  power  to  add  to  their  names  the  title  of  V.S. 

The  President  thought  they  could.  It  could  not  legally  be  prohibited. 
Formerly  there  was  no  law  against  the  adoption  of  it,  but  now  there  was. 
The  Crown  lawyers  decided  that  the  title  or  designation  of  Veterinary 
Surgeon  could  not  appertain  altogether  to  graduates  of  the  Royal  College  ; 
and  that  those  who  had  been  practising  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery, 
had  as  much  right  to  the  title  as  the  members  of  the  Royal  College.  Tne 
non-qualified  men,  however,  had  no  claim  to  the  title  of  M.R.C.V.S.,  or  to 
that  of  F.R.C.V.S. ;  but  there  was  no  law  up  till  last  year  to  prevent  them 

assuming  the  title  of  V.S.  -it 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  it  was  a  disputed  point  outside  the  Council.  It 
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was  contended  by  some  that  they  could  put  “  Farrier”  over  their  door,  and 
others  said  that  this  could  not  be  done. 

The  President  said  that  the  law  was  very  explicit  on  the  subject. 
Clause  16  of  the  Act  provided  that  a  man  must  not  call  himself  by  any 
name,  title,  or  anything  else,  which  implied  that  he  was  a  practitioner  of 
veterinary  medicine  or  surgery. 

General  Fitzwygram  said  he  understood  Mr.  Taylor’s  question  to  be  this: 
— A  man  being  a  horse-shoer  put  “  Farrier ’’over  his  door — which  he  was 
legally  entitled  to  do — but  that  he  practised  veterinary  surgery,  not  because 
of  his  designation  of  farrier,  but  simply  because  he  chose  to  do  so. 

The  President  said  that  such  an  one  had  no  legal  right  to  practise. 

General  Fitzwygram. — Nor  recover  his  fees,  but  he  could  put  up  a  notice 
that  he  can  shoe  horses. 

The  President. — There  is  no  law  to  prevent  any  man  doctoring  a  human 
being  ;  but  a  man  who  doctors  a  human  being  must  take  the  consequences, 
and  he  cannot  sue  in  a  Court  of  Justice  for  fees. 

Professor  Axe  said  his  opinion  was  that  as  matters  at  present  stood  a 
man  putting  up  the  title  of  “  Farrier  ”  could  practise. 

The  President  said  it  was  a  matter  of  law,  and  a  test  case  could  easily  be 
tried  before  one  of  the  Courts  in  the  event  of  any  difficulty  arising. 

The  Examination  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  above  Committee  in  regard  to 
Matriculation  Examinations. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gowing,  the  report  was 
received. 

Mr.  Collins  moved  that  the  report  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
members  of  Council  previous  to  the  next  quarterly  meeting.  His  reason  for 
proposing  this  was,  he  said,  because  none  of  the  principals  of  the  schools 
were  then  present,  and  they  might  wish  to  express  their  views  on  the 
•subject. 

Mr.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Finance  Committee. 

The  Report  stated  that  the  vouchers  and  receipts  for  the  preceding 
quarter  had  been  examined  and  found  correct.  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  present  liabilities  should  be  discharged,  and  cheques 
ordered  to  be  drawn.  This  would  leave  a  balance  at  the  bankers  of 
^328  17s.  4d. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whittle,  seconded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Report 
was  received. 

It  was  explained  that  one  of  the  items  had  been  incurred  for  the  payment 
of  extra  assistance  to  the  Registrar,  which  was  necessitated  by  an  over¬ 
press  of  work  consequent  upon  the  great  time  and  labour  required  with 
papers  and  communications  in  connection  with  registration  business. 

It  was  agreed  that  such  assistance  as  is  necessary  be  continued. 

Some  conversation  ensued  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Registration 
Fund  should  be  dealt  with. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  names  of  those  who  applied  for  regis¬ 
tration  should  be  published,  so  that,  if  desirable,  any  one  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  objecting  to  any  particular  name. 

Mr.  Taylor  thought  the  Privy  Council  ought  first  of  all  to  be  consulted 
in  the  matter,  because  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Council  had  no  right  to 
publish  the  names. 

Mr.  Morgan  thought  that  the  President’s  proposal  was  a  very  good  one 
and  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  profession  at  large. 
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After  some  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that  a  special  committee  should  be 
•appointed  after  the  annual  meeting,  to  make  investigations  as  to  the  ap¬ 
plicants. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  report 
was  adopted. 

The  Fellowship  Examinations  were  postponed  until  after  the  next  meeting. 

The  obituary  notice  was  read. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  send  a  leter  of  condolence  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Seeker, 
of  Knaresborough. 

The  Annual  Meeting. 

Several  suggestions  were  made  by  the  members  of  Council  to  hold  the 
annual  meeting  in  some  more  convenient  place  than  the  board-room  of  the 
College,  which  was  considered  both  inconvenient  and  unsafe  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  that  attended.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  meeting  be  held  at 
the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  and  that  the  annual  dinner  be  held  at  the  same 
place. 

(The  Dinner  Committee  were  unable  to  obtain  suitable  rooms  at  the  Inns 
of  Court,  but  have  made  arrangements  for  both  dinner  and  meeting  to  be 
held  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  Aldersgate  Street.) 

Messrs.  Batt,  Cox,  Wragg,  and  Collins  were  appointed  as  a  Dinner  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  President  suggested  that  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had 
been  so  instrumental  in  assisting  the  passage  of  the  Veterinary  Act  through 
Parliament,  and  who  had  otherwise  rendered  friendly  assistance  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  be  invited  as  guests  to  the  annual  dinner. 

It  was  relegated  to  the  Dinner  Committee  to  issue  such  invitations  as  they 
might  think  desirable. 

Scrutineers. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  scrutineers  for  the  annual  meeting  : 
— Messrs.  Alex.  Bain,  Alfred  Broad,  Ernest  Batt,  —  Garside  (Brown  Insti¬ 
tute),  R.  H.  Cartwright  (Wolverhampton),  J.  Cooper  (Aldershot),  —  Burke 
(Army  Veterinary  Department,  Woolwich),  —  Matthews  (4th  Hussars), 

—  Woodger,  jun., —  Beech  (Aldershot), — Shave  (Royal  Veterinary  College), 

—  Dudgeon  (London). 


Annual  Report. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morgan,  proposed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  President, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  draw  up  the 
Annual  Report. 

The  Condition  of  the  House. 

The  House  Committee  were  empowered  to  make  some  necessary  repairs 
as  mentioned  by  the  Secretary. 


Diploma. 


The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  have  an  additional  250  diploma  forms 
printed. 


New  Honorary  Associate. 

The  President  proposed  as  an  Honorary  Associate  of  the  Royal  College, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College. 
Mr.  Smith  had  a  great  claim  to  this  honour.  He  was  the  first  official  that 
had  been  recognised  in  our  American  possessions.  He  had  founded  a  school 
there,  and  conducted  itwith  great  satisfaction  to  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  he  had  also  largely  advanced  the  science  of  veterinary  medicine  ir* 
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those  regions,  being  a  very  earnest  worker,  and  held  in  high  estimation  by 
the  Canadian  Government. 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

After  the  quarterly  meeting, 

A  Special  Meeting 

was  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  some  alterations  in  the  rules  and 
bye-laws,  of  which  the  President  had  given  notice. 

The  President  explained  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  several  proposed 
alterations,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  whole  question  of  considering  the 
bye-laws  should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  because  in  many  instances  it 
was  found  that  no  bye-law  that  could  be  made  at  present  could  over-ride 
the  charter,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  so  framed  as  to  be  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions. 

The  President  said  there  could  be  no  objection  to  this  proposal.  The 
task  of  revising  the  bye  laws  would  be  a  very  heavy  and  serious  task,  and 
even  after  they  were  revised  by  a  committee  and  approved  by  the  Council, 
perhaps  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  them  to  some  legal  authority  to  see 
how  far  they  harmonised  or  conflicted  with  the  Charter.  The  proposal  was 
therefore  carried. 

The  Council  then  adjourned. 


SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Rose  Hotel, 
Canterbury,  on  April  3rd. 

There  were  present  Mr.  Geo,  Fleming,  F.R.C.V.S.,  president  ;  Messrs.  J. 
B.  Martin,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Rochester  (hon.  secretary),  W.  Cawthorn  (treasurer), 
Hadlow  ;  J.  E.  Elphick,  A.V.D.  (h.  p.)  ;  Geo.  Fordham,  Willesborough  ;  J. 
H.  Cooper,  Dover  ;  Chas.  F.  Hogben,  Dover  ;  Chas.  Morgan,  Nonington, 
Sandwich  ;  Wm,  Coveney,  Headcorn  ;  A.  E.  Catt,  Maidstone  ;  T.  F.  Hog¬ 
ben,  Lyminge,  Hythe  ;  Henry  Jarvis,  Burwash,  Sussex  ;  J.  Gibbs,  Bromley  ; 
P.  A.  Rock,  Chelsfleld  :  J.  H.  Adams  (visitor),  Hurstgreen ;  T.  Bolton 
(student),  London  ;  Henry  Hogben  (Dover). 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  he  had  received  letters  and  telegrams  from 
seven  or  eight  gentlemen  apologising  for  their  inability  to  attend,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  pressure  of  business. 

The  President  proposed  the  election  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson,  of  Windsor, 
as  a  joining  member,  and  suggested  that  he  be  also  nominated  as  a  member 
of  Council  of  the  Royal  College  by  the  Association.  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Martin,  who  said  the  Southern  Counties  wanted  to  be  fairly  represented 
on  the  Council 

The  President  said  that  as  they  were  aware,  owing  to  the  last  quarterly 
meeting  falling  between  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Day,  they  could  not  hold 
a  meeting ;  and  he  thought  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  time  should  be 
altered,  so  as  to  avoid  this  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Fordham  thought  it  was  desirable  to  hold  three  meetings  instead  of 
four  in  the  year,  omitting  the  December  meeting. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  Mr.  Fordham  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
for  the  alteration  of  bye-law  No.  8,  in  accordance  with  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  Martin  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Fleming  as  President  for  the 
ensuing  year.  They  could  not  afford  to  lose  him.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Fordham  seconded. 

The  President  thanked  them  most  heartily  for  the  honour  they  would 
confer  upon  him ;  but  considered  that  the  office  of  President  was  so  im- 
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portant  and  honourable  that  it  should  not  be  held  too  long  by  one  person. 
He  preferred  some  one  else  being  elected  to  the  office  this  year,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  might  find  some  member  who  would  discharge  the  duties 
appertaining  to  the  chair,  if  not  with  more  zeal,  at  least  as  efficiently.  It 
was  an  honour  that  every  member  of  the  Association  should  aspire  to.  He 
therefore  asked  them  to  consider  the  matter  further  before  deciding  upon 
the  proposition.  ' 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  without  indulging  in  any  fulsome  adulation  of  the 
President  in  his  presence,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Fleming  had  done 
them  so  much  good  that  they  must  not  listen  to  his  protest,  but  must  have 
him.  (Cheers.) 

The  President  replied  that  if  it  was  their  urgent  desire  that  he  should 
serve  again,  he  would  be  most  willing  to  do  so.  (Cheers.)  These  associa¬ 
tions,  he  added,  are  extremely  valuable,  especially  at  this  time  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  hoped  that  in  the  ensuing  year  there  would  be  a  large  accession  of 
members  ;  if  by  example  or  by  precept  he  could  further  this  by  increased 
efforts  on  his  part,  those  efforts  would  be  made. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  Secretary. 

The  President,  remarking  upon  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr. 
Martin,  proposed  the  re-election  of  that  gentleman  to  the  office.  He 
thought  they  might  go  a  great  deal  farther  and  fare  a  great  deal  worse. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Gibbs  seconded.  He  remarked  that  Mr.  Martin  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  organising  the  Association. 

Mr.  Martin  said  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  working  again  with 
Mr.  Fleming.  All  the  time  Mr.  Fleming  was  president  he  should  be  glad 
to  act  as  Secretary.  (Cheers.)  The  Association  was  originated  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  President  in  carrying  the 
Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill  through  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  the 
qualified  men,  besides  the  discussion  of  various  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
profession. 

The  President  next  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Cawthorn  as 
Treasurer,  which,  like  the  previous  propositions,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  office-bearers  of  the  past  year. 

The  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected,  viz.,  Messrs.  R.  A.  Stock,  F.R.C.V.S., 
Lewes  ;  Gibbs,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bromley  ;  G.  Balls,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Brixton ;  and 
G.  Fordham,  Willesborough. 

The  President  then  said :  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  to  address 
you  upon  which  you  are  not  already  fully  aware  of.  You  are  as  well 
informed  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  past  year  as 
myself.  You  are  aware  that  since  the  institution  of  this  Association,  an 
important  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed  by  which  the  veterinary 
profession  obtains  legal  recognition  and  a  position  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  liberal  profession  in  these  kingdoms.  They  are  objects  which  the 
profession,  since  its  formation  into  a  corporate  body,  has  earnestly  striven 
to  achieve  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  nobody  in  the  profession  exults  so 
much  as  myself  over  our  success  in  freeing  ourselves  from  a  thraldom — 
from  bonds  which  were  as  injurious  to  us,  as  a  profession,  as  they  were 
galling  to  our  feelings.  I  think  the  Act  which  was  passed  last  August  is 
not  only  an  Act  that  will  confer  great  future  benefits  upon  us,  but  that  even 
at  present  it  confers  benefits  not  to  be  ignored.  The  benefits  which  it 
confers  you  are  aware  of ;  and  from  my  experience  of  the  Act  already,  I  can 
say  that  a  large  amount  of  good  will  accrue  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time. 
As  you  are  aware,  a  certain  period  was  allowed  for  qualified  men  to  claim 
registration.  That  period  was  from  the  27th  August,  1881,  to  the  27th  August 
this  year.  After  that  time  no  application  for  registration  can  be  received. 
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The  applications  for  registration  are  very  numerous.  Already  some  1,500 
have  been  made,  but  many  of  the  applicants  have  not  complied  with  the  re¬ 
gulations  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College,  and  therefore  they 
are  in  abeyance.  Some  members  of  the  Council  were  very  much  disposed  to 
recommend  the  fixing  of  a  fee  as  high  as  ten  guineas  for  the  registration  cf 
unqualified  persons.  I  myself  thought  it  should  be  six  guineas,  because 
there  were  many  things  to  look  to  in  enforcing  registration.  In  the  first 
place,  registration  itself  confers  no  privileges  on  those  who  are  registered. 
Those  men  who  are  not  qualified  and  who  have  adopted  the  title  of  veterinary 
surgeon  years  ago,  will  be  no  better  by  the  Act  than  they  were  before.  There¬ 
fore  they  had  such  a  strong  case  themselves  that  the  feeling  of  Parliament, 
and  in  fact  the  feeling  of  the  country,  was  largely  in  their  favour  ;  and  if  we 
had  proposed  a  fee  which  would  in  a  certain  sense  be  prohibitive,  I  think  we 
should  have  been  condemned  by  the  country.  I  thought  a  medium  fee,  such 
as  six  guineas,  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  I  had  an  interview 
with  the  Lord  President,  Earl  Spencer,  who  has  taken  a  very  lively  interest 
in  the  whole  procedure  and  has  proved  himself  a  staunch  friend  to  the  pro¬ 
fession.  At  that  interview  his  lordship  impressed  upon  me  the  necessity  of 
being  as  liberal  with  the  unqualified  men  as  we  could,  and  we  discussed  the 
amount  of  the  fee.  He  thought  certainly  six  guineas  was  too  high.  It  had 
been  represented  to  him  by  petitions  and  deputations  that  the  unqualified 
practitioners  numbered  about  7,000  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  if  that  com¬ 
putation  was  correct,  the  Royal  College  would  obtain  42,000  guineas  from 
them.  Ultimately  his  lordship  desired  me  to  put  the  case  in  writing,  which  I 
did  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Privy  Council 
saying  their  lordships  had  decided  that  the  fee  should  be  three  guineas  up  to 
the  1st  April  and  after  that,  up  to  the  27th  of  August,  six  guineas.  As  I  have 
said,  up  to  April  some  1,500  have  applied  for  information,  but  a  large  number 
of  the  applicants  have  not  gone  beyond  this.  When  one  of  these  men  applies 
to  be  registered  he  receives  two  forms  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
College,  one  of  which  compels  him  to  get  a  certificate  from  a  justice  of 
the  peace  that  he  has  been  practising  continuously  for  five  years  as  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  other  is  the  production  of  a  certificate  as  to 
moral  character,  also  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  some  gentleman 
of  position.  I  think  some  300  or  400  only  have  complied  and  have  sent 
in  their  fee..  After  this  time  and  up  to  the  27th  August  applicants  will 
have  to  pay  six  guineas  for  registration.  I  do  not  know  how  many  may  apply, 
but  I  certainly  think  Earl  Spencer  has  been  misled  as  to  the  number. 
If,  after  August  27th,  unqualified  persons  are  not  registered  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  open  to  punishment  if  they  designate  themselves  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  after  1883.  Therefore,  I  trust  the  majority  will  apply,  and  their  cases 
will  be  considered.  Before  these  men  are  registered,  their  names  will  be 
advertised  in  the  public  journals  in  the  localities  in  which  they  live,  so  that 
the  members  of  the  profession  may  have  a  voice  with  regard  to  their  fitness 
for  registration,  which  I  think  is  very  judicious.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  it  is 
fair,  because  while  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  is  determined  that  these 
men  shall  have  every  fairness  shown  them  with  regard  to  registration,  it  is 
also  determined  that  the  profession  itself  shall  have  notice  as  to  who  are  to 
be  registered.  The  ensuing  year  will  be  a  very  important  one  for  the  pro¬ 
fession — the  most  serious,  perhaps,  in  its  history.  We  have  claimed  a  posi¬ 
tion  from  the  public,  which  it  is  highly  incumbent  upon  us  that  we  should 
worthily  maintain.  We  have  claimed  to  be  a  liberal  profession  ;  we  claim 
to  be  better  in  every  respect  than  the  unqualified  men  ;  we  claim  to  be  worthy 
of  legislation,  and  having.obtained  legislation  I  think  we  should  show  our¬ 
selves  in  every  way  deserving  of  the  confidence  which  has  been  shown  us. 
Every  day  the  importance  of  our  profession  increases  ;  as  far  as  I  can  see 
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its  value  is  ever  rising  in  the  public  estimation.  Not  very  many  years  ago 
it  was  simply  a  profession  for  the  cure  of  disease.  Now  its  functions  are- 
extending,  and  it  is  felt  that  we  should  not  only  be  able  to  cure  disease,  but 
that  we  should  also  prevent  it.  It  is  a  profession  which  even  extends  its 
sphere  beyond  that  of  medicine,  because  I  think  if  ever  there  was  a  profes¬ 
sion  which  should  assist  agriculture,  which  is  so  largely  concerned  with 
animals,  it  is  ours.  With  our  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
hygiene,  we,  as  a  profession,  should  be  largely  instrumental  in  developing 
and  in  perfecting  the  breeds  of  animals  in  these  kingdoms.  This  is  a  direction 
in  which  our  profession  has  done  but  little  as  yet.  I  think  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  in  breeding  districts  should  be  highly  valuable  in  assisting  farmers  and 
others  in  improving  the  breeds  of  domesticated  animals.  (Cheers.)  I  do 
not  know  anything  which  would  raise  the  members  of  the  profession  more 
in  the  esteem  and  gain  more  the  credit  of  the  public  than  our  being  able  to 
improve  the  breeding  and  health  of  domesticated  animals.  We  are  not  only- 
acquiring  a  better  position  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  as  I 
said,  we  are  also  doing  a  good  deal  in  the  prevention  of  diseases.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  looking  to  the  events  of  the  past  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  to 
overlook  the  immense  strides  which  have  been  made  in  general  pathology 
by  veterinarians.  One  of  the  grandest  discoveries  of  modern  times,  perhaps, 
will  result  from  what  has  lately  been  done,  and  I  think  there  is  every  pros¬ 
pect  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  we  shall  be  able,  by 
means  of  the  cultivation  of  the  different  viruses  of  disease,  to  make  disease 
its  own  antidote,  to  apply  the  virus  of  disease  in  the  prevention  of  disease. 
I  need  only  refer  in  passing  to  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  M.  Pasteur  and 
our  own  colleagues,  Chauveau,  Toussaint,  and  Galtier,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  to  show  that  this  power  is  in  our  hands.  I  think  it  will  be  for  the 
veterinarian  of  the  future  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  the  prevention  of  disease 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  virus,  and  so  render  the  sufferings  and  loss  of  animals 
less  and  less.  So  far  as  the  events  of  the  last  year  lead  us  to  judge,  we  are 
making  great  progress,  and  our  position  is  steadily  improving.  Not  only 
are  we  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  but  we  are  even  being  recog¬ 
nised  by  a  body  of  men — by  a  profession  which  has  been  watching  us  with 
jealous  eyes,  and  which  has  not  been  extremely  generous  to  us — I  mean  the 
medical  profession.  I  think  that  in  spite  of  them  we  are  compelling  their 
admiration — compelling  their  attention  ;  and  I  think  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  veterinary  profession  will  stand  hand-in-hand 
with  the  medical  profession  as  protectors  of  the  public  health  and  as 
defenders  of  the  public  wealth.  I  should  now  like  to  mention  a  matter 
which,  though  personal  to  myself,  will  I  am  sure  interest  you  as  showing 
what  the  profession  can  do.  Speaking  to  the  President  of  the  Pathological 
Society,  Dr.  Wilks,  on  the  question  of  vivisection,  we  were  regretting  the 
fanatical  course  adopted  by  a  large  section  of  the  public  in  the  shape  of 
anti-vivisection  societies  for  agitation  against  experiments  upon  animals, 
and  I  happened  to  make  the  remark  that  if  we  did  not  resort  to  the  test  of 
inoculation  for  Glanders  we  could  never  successfully  cope  with  the  disease. 
Dr.  Wilks  is  a  great  lover  of  animals,  and  especially  is  he  a  student  of 
animal  diseases  ;  and  this  struck  him  in  a  new  light  as  a  very  strong  argu¬ 
ment  in  iavour  of  experiments.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  asked  to  write 
an  article  for  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  setting  forth  the  benefits  derived  from 
experiments  upon  animals.  I  did  so,  and  I  may  truthfully  say  that  that 
article  attracted  even  more  attention  than  the  writings  of  Sir  James  Paget, 
Sir  William  Gull,  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  and  Dr.  Wilks  himself.  Hitherto 
the  public  has  known  little  of  us  as  a  profession,  and  it  has  known  very  little 
indeed  of  our  work.  We  have  been  content  to  assume  a  very  humble  position 
— to  fulfil  our  modest  functions  and  keep  there.  People  know  all  about  human 
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diseases ;  everybody  has  heard  of  the  ethics  of  vivisection  ;  but  the  facts 
which  I  was  able  to  lay  before  the  public  as  to  animal  diseases,  and  the  new 
discoveries  in  the  cultivation  of  virus,  have  attracted  great  attention,  and  a 
few  days  ago  I  was  written  to  by  a  leading  physician  in  London  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  which  was  to  be 
representative  of  all  the  medical  scientific  societies  of  London,  but  especi¬ 
ally  those  of  medicine,  and  also  representative  of  all  the  medical  universities 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  He  enclosed  me  a  draft  list  of  the  rules  of 
a  proposed  association  for  the  advancement  of  medicine  by  research,  and  on 
looking  down  the  list  of  societies  and  universities  that  were  proposed  to 
form  the  association,  I  noticed  to  my  deep  regret  the  omission  of  the  Royal 
«  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  I  immediately  wrote  to  the  physician  who 
had  asked  me  to  attend,  stating  that  I  could  not  do  so  as  representing  the 
veterinary  profession,  and  pointing  out  that  the  profession  had  strong  claims 
for  recognition  in  medicine  and  research.  I  considered  it  as  a  slur  upon  the 
profession  for  me  to  be  asked  to  attend  as  an  individual  and  not  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  After  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  days  I  received  a  reply  saying  that  it  was  an  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  profession  not  to  have  invited  our  profession  to  the  meeting, 
but  that  it  had  been  remedied  at  once,  and  that  the  President  for  the  time  being 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  had  been  elected  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  council,  and  that  I  myself  should  be  nominated  a  represen¬ 
tative  member  of  the  council  in  perpetuity.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  our  profession  in  this  direction — the  first 
opportunity  we  have  had  of  distinctly  vindicating  our  right  to  be  represented 
in  what  concerns  public  medicine,  and  especially  the  advancement  of 
medicine  by  research.  I  merely  mention  this  fact  to  show  that  our 
welfare  is  in  our  own  hands.  Let  each  of  us  feel  that  a  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  upon  him,  let  us  all  do  our  duty,  and  we  shall  be  duly 
recognised.  There  is  a  feeling  among  some  members  of  the  profession 
that  we  should  keep  in  the  background  ;  but  that  is  entirely  wrong.  It  rests 
with  every  one  of  us  to  bring  the  profession  before  the  public,  and  by  doing 
this  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  rising  from  that  obscurity  which  we  have 
been  in  for  so  long.  There  is  a  splendid  future  before  our  profession.  We 
have  the  largest  empire  in  the  world.  Our  wealth  mainly  consists  in  animals. 
The  boundaries  of  our  empire  as  they  are  cultivated,  or  become  civilised, 
require  skilled  men,  and  they  will  be  found.  It  is  for  us  to  take  the  lead  in 
veterinary  medicine.  We  are  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world,  we  have  the 
best  horses  and  cattle  in  the  world,  and  we  should  have  the  best  veterinary 
surgeons  in  the  world  ;  we  should  have  well-trained  veterinarians,  men  well 
skilled  in  their  art,  well  educated  men  who  would  not  only  be  an  honour  to 
the  country,  but  who  would  do  the  country  immense  service  by  their  pro¬ 
fessional  skill.  (Cheers.)  I  thank  you  for  listening  to  me  so  patiently.  I 
came  here  to-day  not  prepared  to  deliver  an  address  ;  and  therefore  I  crave 
your  indulgence.  I  only  hope  that  the  auspices  under  which  the  society 
commenced  its  career  will  continue  ;  the  determination  of  the  profession 
now  is  “  onward/'  and  I  trust  nothing  may  be  done  that  will  mar  its  progress. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Martin  then  exhibited  some  morbid  specimens  in  illustration  of 
Navicular  Disease  in  horses.  The  horse  from  which  one  bone  was  taken, 
worked  for  twelve  months  after  he  unnerved  it.  For  the  first  four  or  five 
months  it  went  pretty  sound.  In  another  case  the  horse  worked  with  a 
fraction  of  the  pedal  bone.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  fracture  was  there 
when  he  unnerved  it. 

The  President  said  he  should  speak  in  favour  of  neurotomy. 

Mr.  Martin  mentioned  instances  in  which  he  had  performed  neurotomy 
with  success. 
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Mr.  Jarvis,  referring  to  the  President’s  address,  said  in  country  parishes 
the  justices  frequently  nominated  unqualified  practitioners  for  the  post  of 
veterinary  inspector,  the  qualified  men  being  passed  over  ;  this  he  thought 
was  very  unfair  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  in  such  cases  the  appointment  was  generally  due  to 
the  fact  of  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  between  the  unqualified  practi¬ 
tioner  and  the  magistrates. 

The  President  said  it  was  a  hardship,  and  had  been  recognised  for  a 
long  time  as  such.  He  knew  that  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council  recommended  that  whenever  there  was  a  position  to  be  filled  it  should 
be  given  to  a  qualified  member.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was 
a  local  feeling  in  these  cases.  It  was  one  of  those  things  that  would  disappear 
in  time.  He  was  of  opinion  that  unregistered  men  could  not  be  appointed 
after  December,  1883. 

Mr.  Jarvis  was  then  called  upon  to  read  his  essay  on  Parturient  Apoplexy, 
or  Milk  Fever  in  Cows,  which  he  did  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  with  feelings  of  very  great  diffidence 
that  I  appear  before  you  to-day  as  an  essayist,  particularly  when  I  know  that 
many  members  of  this  association  could  have  treated  the  subject  I  have 
chosen  to  read  to  you  with  greater  ability,  and  in  a  much  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  manner  than  I  feel  myself  capable  of  doing.  I  beg,  however,  to  crave 
your  kind  indulgence  while  I  bring  under  your  notice  a  few  common-place 
remarks  on  the  disease  affecting  cows,  known  as  Parturient  Apoplexy, 
Puerperal  Fever,  or  Milk  Fever.  The  very  limited  time  at  my  disposal  has 
caused  me  to  make  my  paper  short,  but  I  hope  it  will  give  rise  to  such  an 
animated  discussion  as  will  prove  this  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting. 

When  our  respected  secretary  wrote  to  me  in  reference  to  this  matter,  I 
was  induced  to  select  this  subject  in  consequence  of  my  attention  having 
been  called  to  various  articles  in  the  Live  Stock  Journal ,  which  I  thought 
contained  statements  very  misleading  to  the  public,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  veterinary  profession.  It  is  a  disease  of  immense  importance 
to  both  the  veterinary  prefession  and  the  public,  for  I  think  no  subject  can 
offer  more  food  for  earnest  thought,  or  more  ground  for  scientific  research. 
It  is  peculiar  to  cows  in  a  parturient  state,  and  shows  itself  either  before  or 
soon  after  parturition,  the  usual  time  being  within  thirty-six  hours  after, 
although,  sometimes  it  shows  itself  on,  but  seldom  after,  the  third  day.  _ 

The  first  symptom  that  denotes  any  abnormal  condition  after  parturition 
is  a  diminished  secretion  of  milk,  although  in  other  respects  there  may  be 
nothing  to  lead  us  to  look  for  an  attack  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  many  hours, 
however,  before  the  animal  is  noticed  to  be  getting  uneasy,  switching  the 
tail,  trampling  the  hind  feet,  and  occasionally  kicking  up  at  the  abdomen. 
We  next  fmd  her  staggering  about  the  yard  or  box,  with  a  wild  expression 
of  countenance,  standing  with  difficulty  ;  the  visible  mucous  membranes 
are  injected,  pulse  full  and  slow,  breathing  accelerated,  loathing  of  food  and 
suspension  of  rumination,  remaining  in  this  state  until  she  either  lies  or  falls 
down  ;  she  does  not  lie  still,  but  rolls  continually  off  the  abdomen  on  to  her 
side,  occasionally  attempting  to  rise,  in  which  after  several  ineffectual  efforts 
she  may  succeed,  quickly  to  fall  back  into  her  former  position  ;  more  often 
she  will  only  partially  get  up  and  fall  back  again.  There  is  soon  evidence 
now  of  cerebral  disturbance,  the  head  is  swung  about,  and  continually 
changed  from  one  position  to  another,  first  on  the  ground,  then  round  on  to 
the  side,  groaning  repeatedly  with  each  movement.  The  ears  and  horns 
are  warm,  while  the  surface  of  the  body  and  legs  is  cold,  the  eyes  become 
dull  and  sunk  into  the  orbits,  the  pulse  now  changes  from  being  full  and 
slow  to  become  small  and  quick,  the  breathing  becomes  slow  and  stertorous, 
and  the  animal  is  in  a  comatose  state.  If  we  stand  behind  her,  should  she 
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attempt  to  straighten  the  neck,  it  will  be  noticed  to  present  two  curves 
similar  to  the  letter  S.  The  rumen  is  tympanitic,  the  bowels  are  torpid,  and 
the  urine  accumulates  in  the  bladder.  The  eye  is  now  sunk  into  the  orbit 
that  the  finger  may  be  passed  into  the  cavity  without  producing  the  slightest 
sensation. 

When  death  is  about  to  take  place,  these  symptoms  are  much  better 
marked,  the  animal  lies  much  quieter,  remaining  in  one  position  almost  con¬ 
tinually  ;  the  mouth  becomes  cold,  the  breathing  puffy,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  rumen  more  distended,  and  the  animal  dies  without  a  struggle. 

Should  the  case  be  a  favourable  one,  the  symptoms  last  longer,  and  the 
first  indication  we  have  of  a  favourable  character  is  an  improvement  in  the 
countenance,  the  eyes  become  fuller,  the  circulation  is  more  general,  the  head 
is  raised  up,  there  is  a  return  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  evidenced 
by  the  presence  of  feces  in  the  rectum — presently  she  will  take  slight  notice 
of  her  calf,  and  after  a  few  ineffectual  efforts  to  rise,  succeeds — she  will  drink 
a  little,  and  after  a  little  time  partake  of  food,  the  urine  is  voided,  the  feces 
passed,  and  recovery  speedily  sets  in. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies,  in  most  cases  lasting  only  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours,  while  in  some  cases  it  may  extend  to  the  third  day. 
Many  animals,  I  have  no  doubt,  lose  their  life  from  the  injudicious  admin¬ 
istration  of  medicinal  agents  or  stimulants  during  the  time  they  are  in  a  state 
of  coma,  some  of  the  fluids  passing  directly  into  the  trachea,  producing 
Asphyxia  or  acute  Bronchitis  and  Pneumonia.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
gaseous  matter  from  the  rumen,  in  its  passage  up  the  oesophagus,  will  carry 
with  it  fluids  and  ingesta,  some  of  which  pass  into  the  air  passages,  producing 
the  same  results.  These  unfavourable  symptoms  show  themselves  more 
particularly  when  our  patient  appears  to  be  recovering  from  the  attack  of 
Parturient  Apoplexy.  Our  patients  sometimes  die  from  or  have  an  attack  of 
obstruction  and  inflammation  of  the  third  stomach,  showing  itself  more  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  animal  appears  to  have  quite  recovered  from  the  attack  of 
milk  fever.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  or 
not  our  patient  may  recover,  for  many  cases  that  appear  favourable  will 
die,  while  many  that  we  think  must  die  will  recover.  Many  animals  are 
destroyed  early  in  the  attack,  which,  if  allowed  to  have  their  chance  would 
recover,  while  many  cases  that  are  stated  to  have  recovered  are  never 
Parturient  Apoplexy  at  all. 

There  are  symptoms  which  may  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a  decision,  either 
favourable  or  unfavourable. 

If  the  animal  has  an  attack,  at  the  time  of,  or  quickly  after  parturition,  coma 
showing  itself  soon  after  the  attack,  the  eyes  sunk  into  the  orbits  and 
insensible  to  touch  ;  surface  of  body,  extremities,  and  mouth  cold ;  tympanitis, 
inability  to  swallow,  puffing  breathing,  total  suppression  of  the  secretion  ot 
milk,  and  marked  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  we  may  have  her  destroyed,  for  in 
all  probability  she  will  die. 

Should  these  symptoms  not  be  so  plainly  marked,  the  feces  passed,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  body  more  general,  we  may  think  favourably  of  the 
case. 

The  cows  most  predisposed  to  an  attack  of  Parturient  Apoplexy  are  those 
in  which  the  secretion  of  milk  is  large  ;  while  cows  kept  solely  for  breeding 
purposes,  such  as  the  Sussex  stock — not  being  used  for  dairy,  may  be  fed  with 
impunity,  and  may  calve  under  almost  any  circumstances — are  entirely  free 
from  attacks  of  this  disease,  being  confined  almost  entirely  to  cows  kept  for 
dairy  purposes.  There  is  no  doubt  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system  tends 
greatly  to  influence  the  attack  ;  thus  it  is  that  the  disease  shows  itself  most 
in  cows  that  are  well  fed  and  kept  entirely  for  milking  purposes,  and  the 
most  serious  of  these  cases  occur  where  these  animals  are  kept  in  confine- 
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ment,  with  a  limited  allowance  of  exercise  and  fresh  air.  There  are  of  course 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  viz.,  in  the  short-horn  breed  of  cows  ;  some  of  them 
being  naturally  very  heavy  milkers,  may  be  used  only  for  breeding  and 
exhibition  purposes.  The  period  of  a  cow’s  life  at  which  the  disease  shows 
itself  commences  as  a  rule  with  the  third  calf,  and  although  more  susceptible 
to  the  attack  at  this  period,  and  with  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  can 
never  after  be  considered  free  from  the  liability  of  an  attack  of  the  disease. 
The  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  is  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  where  the  animals  have  been  run¬ 
ning  during  the  summer  on  luxuriant  pasture,  having  consequently  made 
flesh  very  fast.  The  animal,  a  very  heavy  milker,  has  been  feeding  freely  up 
to  the  time  of  parturition,  and  this  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  the  digestive 
process  ;  being  busily  ruminating,  she  is  suddenly  taken  in  labour,  the  calf  is 
quickly  born  with  but  little  exertion,  the  placenta  is  expelled  soon  after,  and 
the  uterus  as  quickly  contracts  ;  the  blood  well  charged  with  chyle,  and  rich 
with  nourishment  for  the  sustenance  of  the  foetus,  has  to  be  retained  and 
directed  to  another  organ,  the  mammary  gland  ;  this  we  find  does  not  perform 
its  function  ;  there  is  therefore  a  sudden  change  in  the  system  of  the  cow  ; 
the  bloodvessels  have  to  circulate,  and  the  animal  system  has  to  utilize  that 
part  of  the  blood,  which  but  a  short  time  before  was  directed  to  the  womb, 
and  now  to  the  mammary  gland  for  the  maintenance  of  the  calf.  If  we 
then  take  these  matters  into  consideration,  and  knowing  that  the  skin  is 
cold,  not  performing  its  function,  that  there  is  a  hypertrophied  state  of  the 
system,  the  stomachs  and  bowels  overloaded  with  ingesta  and  in  a  torpid 
state,  the  bloodvessels  engorged  with  fluid,  rich  in  its  solid  constituents, 
made  rich  to  support  an  extra  living  animal,  and  that  this  blood  is  all 
charged  to  the  system  of  the  cow,  through  inaction  of  the  mammary  gland, 
the  skin,  and  other  secretory  and  excretory  organs  of  the  body — can  we  feel 
surprised  that  there  should  be  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  pro¬ 
ducing  either  congestion  of  its  bloodvessels  or  rupture  of  their  coats  ?  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  but  very  few  cases  occur  after  a  difficult  parturition, 
or  where  the  placenta  is  retained. 

If  we  make  a  ■post-mortem  examination  of  an  animal  that  has  died  from 
Parturient  Apoplexy,  we  learn  but  little  to  account  for  the  characteristic 
symptoms  which  denote  an  attack  of  this  much-dreaded  malady.  Where  it 
is  the  system  of  destroying  the  animal  to  preserve  the  flesh  for  food,  we 
have  but  few  opportunities  of  examining  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The 
rumen  contains  a  good  supply  of  food,  with  more  or  less  gaseous  matter  ; 
the  second  stomach  is  in  a  normal  condition  ;  the  third  stomach  generally 
contains  rather  a  superabundance  of  ingesta  between  its  mucous  folds,  the 
layers  being  thicker  and  drier  than  that  found  in  animals  slaughtered  in 
health,  or  those  that  die  under  other  circumstances.  The  fourth  stomach 
generally  presents  a  healthy  appearance.  The  gall  bladder  usually  is  well 
filled  with  bile  ;  this,  with  the  state  of  the  rumen  and  the  third  stomach, 
clearly  indicates  the  suddenness  by  which  the  process  of  digestion  was 
stopped.  The  intestines,  although  overloaded,  are  unchanged,  excepting 
that  the  large  bloodvessels  are  congested.  The  uterus  presents  a  thickened 
and  congested  appearance,  not  differing  however  in  appearance  greatly  to 
that  which  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  after  recent  parturition..  The 
lungs  are  generally  congested,  due  in  some  instances  to  the  presence  of 
foreign  matters  having  passed  down  the  trachea,  although  it  is  a  question 
whether  this  congested  appearance  may  not  be  due  to  a  poisoned  condition 
of  the  blood,  brought  on  by  inaction  of  the  mammary  gland,  the  skin,  and 
the  principal  secretory  and  excretory  organs  of  the  body.  The  bloodvessels 
of  the  brain  in  many  instances  present  a  congested  appearance,  while  in 
some  cases  we  find  nothing  to  account  for  the  characteristic  symptoms  shown 
by  the  animal  during  life,  denoting  a  cerebral  affection. 
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When  called  in  to  attend  animals,  where  the  owner  is  the  subject  of  losses 
by  Parturient  Apoplexy,  I  have  found  it  easier  to  prevent  an  attack  than  to 
cure  the  disease.  The  best  preventative  I  have  found,  where  the  animals 
are  on  luxuriant  pasture,  is,  to  take  them  into  a  yard  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  before  they  are  due  to  calve,  and  feed  them  on  dry  food,  with  a  view 
of  checking  the  secretion  of  milk  at  the  time  of,  and  subsequently  to  partu¬ 
rition.  Should  they  be  tied  up  in  a  shed,  or  confined  to  a  limited  space, 
such  as  a  pen  or  box,  remove  her  also  to  a  roomy  yard  as  soon  as  her  supply 
of  milk  has  dried  off,  or  a  few  weeks  before  calving  ;  in  both  cases  they  will 
get  exercise,  very  beneficial  as  a  preventative.  If  she  has  been  fed  liberally, 
take  off  some  of  the  liberal  diet  as  soon  as  removed  to  the  yard,  and  substi¬ 
tute  it  with  food  less  nutritious,  and  consequently  less  likely  to  promote  a 
large  secretion  of  milk.  Where  this  mode  of  treatment  has  been  adopted, 
at  places  where  one,  two,  or  three  cases  have  annually  occurred,  the  disease 
seldom  or  ever  is  known  to  show  itself.  When  the  animal  shows  symptoms 
of  approaching  parturition,  it  is  best  to  diet  her,  care  being  taken  not  to 
overload  the  stomach ;  the  action  of  the  bowels  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  should  there  be  a  tendency  to  constipation,  a  good  saline  aperient  should 
be  given,  sufficient  to  act  on  and  keep  the  bowels  open.  In  all  cases  when 
parturition  has  taken  place,  a  brisk  saline  aperient  should  be  given,  and  the 
animal  fed  with  mash  diet,  with  chilled  water  to  drink.  Blood-letting  as  a 
preventative  is  advocated  by  many  practitioners,  but  I  think  it  is  unnecessary, 
as  the  above  treatment  will  prevent  the  attack  in  the  majority,  if  not  all  cases. 
Many  people  advocate  premature  milking ;  this  I  think  an  unwise  procedure, 
and  an  unnatural  one  ;  the  secretion  of  the  mammary  gland  is  unduly 
excited,  by  which  means  a  copious  supply  of  milk  is  encouraged  before  it  is 
required,  and  should  the  animal  be  predisposed  to  an  attack  of  Parturient 
Apoplexy  it  will  tend  to  aggravate  the  existing  evils,  and  render  the  case  far 
more  dangerous  to  treat. 

Our  object  in  treating  a  case  of  Parturient  Apoplexy  must  be  to  relieve  the 
congestion  of  the  brain,  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  skin  and  function  of 
the  mammary  gland,  and  to  induce  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels. 
Much  depends  at  what  stage  of  the  disease  we  are  called  in  to  treat  the  case 
— if  in  the  early  stages  I  should  administer  a  saline  aperient,  followed  quickly 
by  a  dose  of  oil  ;  the  oil  is  not  likely  to  become  absorbed  into  the  system, 
but  will  permeate  the  hardened  substances  accumulated  between  the  mucous 
folds  of  the  third  stomach  (should  they  exist),  and  so  prevent  an  attack  of 
obstruction  or  inflammation  of  this  organ.  I  think  croton  oil  should  be 
avoided  in  this  disease,  as  from  the  torpid  state  of  the  bowels  it  lays  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  setting  up  a  great  deal  of  irritation  in  the  mucous  coat 
lining  the  stomachs  and  bowels.  Stimulants  should  be  given  as  early  as 
possible,  and  I  have  seen  the  best  results  where  large  quantities  have  been 
administered  at  one  time,  and  the  animal  left  perfectly  quiet ;  a  liniment  of 
mustard,  turpentine,  and  oil,  applied  down  the  course  of  the  spine  ;  the 
animal  should  be  placed  and  kept  in  an  upright  position,  with  bundles  of 
straw,  care  being  taken  to  bolster  the  head  well  up  above  the  level  of  the 
body,  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  brain,  and  to  prevent  further 
cerebral  congestion,  also  to  prevent  her  knocking  the  head  against  any  hard 
substances.  The  legs  should  be  bandaged  and  the  body  clothed  to  induce 
a  diffused  circulation  over  the  whole  system.  The  rectum  and  bladder 
should  be  evacuated,  and  turpentine  enemas  injected  into  the  rectum  to 
stimulate  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels.  When  an  animal  is  in  a  state 
of  coma,  with  inability  to  swallow,  I  have  but  very  little  faith  in  anything 
that  may  be  placed  within  the  rumen.  After  the  large  dose  of  stimulant 
(either  whisky  or  brandy)  is  given,  I  have  seen  very  good  results  from  the 
administration,  every  two  hours,  of  small  doses  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
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and  the  bromide  of  potassium.  The  ammonia  will  keep  down  Tympanitis, 
promotes  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  stimulates  its  secretions  ;  also  excites 
the  functions  of  the  general  secretory  and  excretory  organs  of  the  body  ; 
while  the  bromide  of  potassium  will  act  as  a  mild  sedative  on  the  nerve 
centres  and  a  depressant  on  the  heart’s  action.  The  effect  of  the  brandy 
stimulant  is  to  stimulate  the  circulation  and  produce  a  state  of  warmth  all 
over  the  body,  also  to  induce  the  muscular  energy,  it  also  causes  dilatation 
of  the  arterial  coats,  followed  by  quickening  of  the  heart’s  action  and  fall  of 
blood  pressure.  Bleeding  has  been  recommended  by  many  practitioners, 
and  by  as  many  condemned  ;  theoretically  it  commends  itself  to  our  notice  ; 
while  old  practitioners  tell  us  it  should  be  avoided.  My  late  partner  tells  me 
he  has  bled  a  great  many  ;  but  he  never  knew  but  one  to  recover  that  was  so 
treated.  The  udder  should  be  stripped  every  hour  or  two,  to  remove  any 
milk  that  may  possibly  be  secreted,  and  also  to  stimulate  the  function  of  the 
gland.  When  an  animal  shows  the  first  symptom  of  recovery,  stimulants  in 
small  doses  should  be  given,  and  kept  on  food  easy  of  digestion,  such  as 
gruel  and  bran  mashes.  Under  this  mode  of  treatment  I  have  been  fairly 
successful,  saving  perhaps  one  animal  in  two  or  three.  When  an  animal 
has  once  dropped  with  Parturient  Apoplexy  it  is  not  advisable  to  risk  her 
again.  I  knew  a  cow,  three  years  ago,  that  was  treated  by  my  late  partner. 
She  was  taken  the  third  day  after  parturition.  The  cowman  at  once  gave  an 
ordinary  cleansing  drink  and  a  glass  or  two  of  brandy.  Nothing  more  was 
administered  in  consequence  of  my  partner  having  recommended  her  to  be 
slaughtered,  believing  nothing  would  do  her  any  good.  She,  however,  laid 
in  a  state  of  coma  for  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  time  she  gradually  re¬ 
covered,  and  with  the  assistance  of  small  doses  of  stimulants  and  good  gruel 
she  got  on  her  legs  and  did  well.  The  following  year  this  same  cow  went 
down  again  on  the  third  day,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  treat  the  case.  I  gave 
stimulants,  followed  up  with  small  doses  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  bro¬ 
mide  of  potassium,  clothed  the  body,  etc.,  and  on  the  following  day  she  got  up 
again  and  continued  to  do  well.  I  remember  a  very  peculiar  case  last  July, 
in  which  the  animal  belonged  to  a  surgeon.  She  did  not  calve  soon  enough 
to  please  the  man,  and  he  consequently  informed  the  doctor,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  set  to  work  to  render  assistance.  On  passing  the  arm  into  the  vagina, 
he  could  not  understand  why  there  was  no  labour  pains,  and  sent  for  me. 
On  my  arrival  I  quickly  diagnosed  the  case  as  one  of  Parturient  Apoplexy. 
I  at  once  took  away  the  calf  ;  the  womb  was  quite  paralysed,  otherwise  it  being 
a  natural  presentation,  parturition  would  naturally  have  been  quickly  effected. 
The  placenta  came  away  easily  after  the  calf.  I  at  once  gave  a  brisk  saline 
aperient  and  stimulant  combined,  but  the  animal  quickly  went  off  into  a  state 
of  coma,  and  considering  it  a  case  likely  to  prove  fatal  I  had  her  destroyed. 
Another  case  I  well  remember  to  which  my  attention  was  called,  and  on  my 
arrival  I  found  the  animal  in  a  complete  comatose  state,  the  eye  sunk  and 
fixed,  and  insensible  to  touch,  and  the  animal  lay  quite  motionless.  Con¬ 
sidering  it  a  very  bad  case  I  recommended  her  to  be  destroyed,  but  soon 
after  this  she  showed  symptoms  of  returning  consciousness,  and  speedily 
recovered.  Although  the  owner  told  me  he  had  given  a  little  whisky,  I 
learnt  afterwards  that  she  had  no  less  than  two  bottlesful  in  an  hour. 

Many  cases  to  which  we  are  called  are  simply  dropping  after  calving,  in 
which  the  loins  become  weak  after  having  carried  the  calf  for  a  long  period 
— this  is  sometimes  called  Milk  Fever,  because  they  are  unable  to  rise — but 
can  easily  be  got  over  by  the  [application  of  stimulants  to  the  loins,  and  a 
little  tonic  medicine.  In  all  cases  looked  upon  as  hopeless,  I  always  recom¬ 
mend  the  animal  to  be  slaughtered  as  early  as  possible,  and  the  carcase  used 
for  food,  and  although  condemned  by  many  I  never  saw  or  knew  of  a  case  in 
which  any  mischief  was  done  to  any  one  eating  the  flesh  in  an  ordinary  way. 
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I  feel  that  I  have  taken  up  sufficient  of  your  time,  and  thank  you  for  the 
patient  hearing  you  have  given  me,  and  I  trust  that  should  I  have  omitted 
any  portion  of  the  subject  that  it  will  be  supplemented  by  a  lively  discussion. 
Before  sitting  down  I  should  like  to  read  a  few  extracts  I  have  cut  out  from 
the  Live  Stock  Journal  in  reference  to  this  malady,  that  those  members  who 
do  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  paper  may  judge  of  the  practical 
value  of  the  hints  given  to  the  public  by  various  stockowners  who  feel 
delighted  to  see  their  names  in  print,  conferring  a  boon  on  the  public  free  of 
charge. 

The  President,  in  complimenting  Mr.  Jarvis,  pointed  out  the  value  of  his 
essay  and  the  importance  of  the  subject;  indicating  also  that  it  could  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  anywhere  more  appropriately  than  at  that  meeting.  In  the  first  place,  he 
would  remark  upon  the  designation  of  the  malady.  The  designation  which  our 
essayist  fixesupon — the  leading  designation — is, I  think, a  most  appropriate  one 
Parturient  Apoplexy  is  a  different  disease  from  Puerperal  Fever,  and  the 
confounding  of  the  two  was  likely  to  lead  to  errors  in  diagnosis,  and  also  to 
grave  danger.  The  indications  which  the  essayist  gave  of  the  disease  from 
its  commencement  until  its  termination  were  quite  correct.  But  there  was 
another  disease  which  was  essentially  febrile,  and  it  was  a  disease  of  very 
great  importance.  In  Parturient  Apoplexy,  the  flesh  of  the  animal  may  be 
consumed  with  impunity  ;  it  is  absolutely  harmless  if  the  animal  has  not 
been  drugged  with  medicines  which  may  injure  the  persons  who  eat  the 
flesh.  The  flesh  of  animals  which  had  suffered  from  Puerperal  Fever  should 
not  be  given  for  consumption,  as  it  was  dangerous.  Therefore  a  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  the  two  diseases  by  veterinarians  ;  because  fre¬ 
quently  one  reads  of  the  term  Puerperal  Fever  being  applied  to  what  is 
essentially  an  aplopectic  form  of  disease.  As  to  the  bovine  species,  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  disease  should  be  chiefly  confined  to  that  species. 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  best  preventive  for  cows  which  were  predisposed 
to,  or  more  susceptible  of  the  disease  than  others,  was  plenty  of  exercise  and 
to  keep  the  bowels  well  open.  He  had  heard  many  say  that  the  disease  had 
been  prevented  by  draining  the  system  almost  up  to  the  time  of  calving  ;  of 
course,  that  was  where  they  did  not  care  anything  for  the  calf.  Of  course, 
with  people  who  were  anxious  about  the  calf  that  would  not  answer.  No 
doubt  the  system  was  surcharged  with  rich  blood.  After  the  calf  was  born 
the  blood  was  suddenly  thrown  back  upon  the  system,  there  was  general 
fulness  of  the  system  ;  then  it  was  no  doubt  a  case  of  Apoplexy.  From  the 
large  quantity  of  blood  being  thrown  back  upon  the  system,  there  was  often 
a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  He  had  tried  all  sorts  of  treatment,  but  had 
been  more  successful  with  stimulants  than  any  other  plan.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  had  also  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  strong  counter-irritants  on  the  back 
of  the  head  and  down  the  neck.  When  he  had  found  torpidity  of  the  bowels, 
he  had  given  stimulants.  He  had  also  administered  strychnine  to  get  the 
digestive  organs  to  act  better.  But  it  was  rather  a  dangerous  practice  to 
give  strychnine,  because  if  the  animal  was  to  be  sent  to  the  butcher  the  flesh 
might  be  affected.  There  was  a  question  whether  the  flesh  of  cows  affected 
with  the  disease  was  fit  for  human  food  or  not.  He  never  saw  any  hurtful 
effects  from  it.  They  wanted  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion  on  that  point. 
Mr.  Martin  related  a  case  heard  at  Maidstone  in  which  a  man  was  prosecuted 
for  sending  a  cow  to  market  which  had  died  from  the  disease,  and  was  fined 
£io.  Such  cases  as  these  were  most  damaging  to  a  man’s  character  ;  and 
if  they  could  get  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  veterinary  profession  in 
favour  of  the  flesh  being  used  it  would  carry  weight  in  courts  of  law.  Re¬ 
verting  to  the  treatment  for  the  disease,  Mr.  Martin  said  the  disease  seemed 
to  indicate  bleeding,  but  he  never  found  any  beneficial  effects  from  it.  He 
thought  if  they  did  bleed  they  must  do  so  early.  The  province  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  was  preventive. 
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Mr.  Cooper  believed  he  had  found  benefit  from  the  abstraction  of  blood 
four  days  before  calving.  He  had  two  patients  which  suffered  from  the 
same  form  of  disease.  Two  or  three  years  ago  he  commenced  bleeding  the 
cows  which  were  most  likely  to  be  predisposed  to  the  disease,  and  since  then 
he  had  not  lost  a  cow.  Whether  the  bleeding  prevented  the  disease  or  not 
he  could  not  say.  He  believed  it  was  necessary  to  relieve  the  udder.  As 
regards  treatment  he  had  been  successful  with  a  good  aperient  first,  followed 
with  ammonia  in  conjunction  with  good  ale.  He  believed  that  the  flesh  of 
the  animal  slaughtered  in  due  time  was  fit  for  human  food. 

The  essayist  stated  that  Alderneys  and  Shorthorns  were  the  breeds  most 
predisposed  to  the  disease.  The  better  the  breed  the  more  likely  were  they 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  Gibbs  had  given  salts  two  or  three  days  before  the  cow  was  expected 
to  calve  ;  afterwards  he  had  administered  ordinary  calving  draughts.  He 
had  never  heard  bromide  of  potassium  suggested.  Turpentine  was  a 
splendid  stimulant.  Treacle  was  a  very  good  thing  to  use  when  giving 
turpentine,  as  it  made  the  latter  more  palatable.  He  should  like  to  know 
if  any  one  had  administered  strychnine  hyperdermically. 

Mr.  Martin  said  he  had.  When  giving  strychnine  down  the  throat,  the 
dose  was  two  grains  about  three  or  four  times  ;  he  did  not  think  that  would 
produce  any  ill  effects. 

Mr.  Fordham  said  he  had  experienced  the  disease  in  sows,  when  it  was 
rather  more  marked  than  in  cows.  He  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
essayist  had  tried  the  effects  of  aconite.  He  had,  but  he  could  not  say  his 
opinion  was  favourable  to  it.  If  was,  however,  very  much  recommended  by 
some.  He  himself  was  more  in  favour  of  the  essayist’s  mode  of  treatment. 
He  had  seen  cases  where  the  animals  had  apparently  regained  conscious¬ 
ness,  so  as  to  be  able  to  drink  and  take  a  little  food,  and  then  to  die  two  or 
three  days  afterwards.  He  had  a  case  only  the  week  before  last  where  the 
cow  was  in  a  comatose  state  for  a  long  time  ;  after  awhile  it  regained  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  got  up ;  then  it  relapsed  and  gradually  swooned  and  was 
gone. 

The  essayist  said  that  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  aconite  he  had 
had  it  suggested  to  him  and  had  tried  it,  but  he  did  not  like  it.  He  thought 
the  action  of  aconite  was  to  allay  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lower  the 
pulse. 

Mr.  FIogben  said  he  administered  aconite  in  conjunction  with  other 
treatment  and  stimulants,  with  success.  In  the  next  case  of  Parturient 
Apoplexy  he  again  tried  aconite,  but  in  that  case  he  was  sent  for  rather  late, 
and  the  cow  died — the  aconite  treatment  failed. 

The  essayist  mentioned  a  case  which  he  had  last  year — a  cow  which  was 
down  with  Parturient  Fever,  and  had  received  an  injury.  It  belonged  to  a 
Spanish  lady,  who  was  very  fond  of  looking  after  her  animals  herself,  and 
just  when  his  medicine  was  beginning  to  have  good  effect  she  rubbed  some 
arnica  down  its  back,  and  after  its  recovery  she  would  have  it  that  it  was  the 
arnica  which  cured  it. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  he  had  used  tincture  of  arnica  with  good  effect. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hogben  had  had  a  case  very  similar  to  the  one  related  by 
Mr.  Fordham.  A  cow,  after  being  comatose  for  some  hours,  apparently 
partially  regained  consciousness,  got  better  next  day,  and  took  a  little  food 
and  drink,  but  soon  relapsed,  and  the  day  after  died.  With  regard  to 
bleeding  a  little  beforehand  he  thought  it  was  beneficial,  if  treated  at  the 
same  time.  Also  with  regard  to  milking  before  calving,  he  thought  where 
the  mammary  gland  was  extended,  it  was  a  good  plan  to  milk  the  animal 
once  or  twice  before  calving.  He  had  sometimes  employed  different 
sedatives  in  conjunction  with  stimulants,  with,  he  believed,  beneficial  results. 
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He  thought  tincture  of  arnica  a  very  good  thing ;  it  would  have  special 
action  on  the  skin  and  thus  increase  circulation. 

Mr.  Morgan  had  two  cases  last  week  in  which  he  used  tincture  of  arnica 
with  stimulants,  in  ounce  doses. 

Mr.  Cawthorn  had  treated  principally  with  stimulants.  As  to  bleeding, 
it  might  be  a  good  thing  if  you  were  called  in  early  enough,  but  there  were 
very  few  cases  in  which  you  are.  As  a  rule  he  did  not  bleed,  thinking  it  did 
more  harm  than  good.  He  should  like  to  ask  the  essayist  whether  he  would 
advise  milking  right  through  when  a  cow  was  predisposed  to  milk  fever. 

The  essayist  replied  that  he  believed  that,  where  there  was  no  regard  for 
the  calf  at  all,  to  continue  milking  from  one  calf  to  another  would  prevent 
an  attack  ;  but  he  thought  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  system  of  the 
cow  altogether,  if  you  milk  from  one  calf  to  another  a  cow  was  not  going  to 
survive  that  treatment  long. 

Mr.  Hogben  thought  exercise  was  very  important. 

Mr.  Cawthorn  said  he  had  been  successful  in  the  prevention  of  the 
disease  by  exercising  the  animals,  by  turning  them  into  a  large  yard,  and  by 
keeping  them  on  short  diet.  He  had  been  very  successful  in  the  prevention 
of  the  disease,  but  very  unsuccessful  in  the  treatment. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hogben  had  'also  been  successful  in  the  preventive  treatment. 
In  one  case  which  occurred  two  or  three  years  ago,  he  advised  some  aperient 
drink  to  be  given  beforehand — two  or  three  days — and  another  dose  a  few 
hours  after  calving;  he  prescribed  some  common  bark  with  aperient  medicine, 
and  since  then  the  cow  had  not  had  the  disease. 

The  President  thought  the  discussion  had  been  useful  and  satisfactory, 
in  so  far  as  it  tended  nearly  to  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  preventive 
measures  and  judicious  remedial  measures.  He  might  remark  with  regard 
to  internal  remedies  that  the  administration  of  stimulants  certainly  appeared 
to  be  indicated,  from  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  ammonia,  he  thought  they  employed 
it  too  seldom.  He  thought  that  in  all  cases  where  there  was  a  tendency  to 
form  of  clot  there  was  no  better  remedy.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
flesh  of  cows  which  had  been  affected  with  Parturient  Apoplexy  and  Parturient 
Fever,  he  thought  they  should  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  either  the 
noxiousness  or  innocuousness  of  it.  They  would  certainly  be  wrong  in 
recommending  its  use  as  food  when  the  disease  existed  in  the  blood,  but 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  two  diseases ;  and  where  no  dangerous  drugs 
had  been  administered,  he  could  not  see  how  the  flesh  of  animals  sufferings 
from  the  first-named  disease  could  be  pronounced  harmful.  He  would 
submit  the  following  proposition  :  “  That  there  are  two  diseases  occurring 
at  the  parturient  period,  which  are  confounded  under  the  designation  of 
‘Parturient  Apoplexy’  and  ‘  Parturient  Fever.’  That  these  diseases  are 
widely  different,  inasmuch  as  the  first-named  is  of  an  apoplectic  and  the 
other  of  a  septicasmic  character.  That  the  first  is  non-febrile,  and  is  marked 
by  symptoms  of  congestion  and  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  brain  ;  the 
second  is  febrile  and  offers  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  except 
secondarily.  That  in  the  first-named  disease  the  flesh  is  fit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  drugs  have  been  administered  of 
an  injurious  kind  during  the  life  of  the  animal  ;  while  in  the  second-named 
malady  the  flesh  is  unfit  for  food  and  should  be  destroyed.” 

The  essayist  thought  the  names  of  the  diseases  were  often  confounded  by 
veterinarians,  but  the  two  diseases  were  easily  diagnosed.  In  one  there 
was  no  accumulation,  and  animals  would  get  on  their  legs  while  suffering 
from  the  disease.  He  should  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
proposition  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Elphick  said  one  great  diagnostic  symptom  was  the  temperature. 
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He  found  that  in  Parturient  Apoplexy  the  thermometer  registered  not  more 
than  ioi°,  while  in  the  other  it  went  up  to  1080. 

Mr.  Martin  said  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  letter  he  had 
received  that  some  recognition  should  be  made  of  the  President’s  labours. 
Mr.  Fleming  was  a  man  who  did  not  know  what  an  insuperable  difficulty 
was,  and  he  had  shown  great  perseverance  to  obtain  the  Act  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  profession.  Of  course,  when  Mr.  Fleming  took  up  the  matter 
he  put  himself  up  to  be  shot  at,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to 
the  Bill,  not  only  amongst  the  unqualified  men,  but  even  amongst  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Those  who  opposed  him  must  have  been  jealous  of  his  ability  or 
success  ;  they  could  not  have  conscientiously  felt  that  what  he  was  doing 
would  be  other  than  a  great  service  to  the  profession.  There  was  not 
another  man  in  the  profession  who  could  take  his  place  or  who  could  do 
the  profession  so  much  good.  Mr.  Martin  then  proposed  that,  “  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  untiring  zeal,  we,  the  Southern  Counties 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  resolve  that  a  testimonial  be  presented  to 
him  as  an  earnest  evidence  of  our  appreciation  of  and  gratitude  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  the  qualified 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession.’’ 

Mr.  Jarvis  seconded 

The  President  said  he  had  been  informed  of  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Martin  had  received.  He  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of 
the  profession  ;  and  he  could  assure  them  that  what  he  had  done  had  been 
a  labour  of  love.  He  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  unfavourable  position  the 
profession  occupied  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  conscious  of  its  value 
and  importance,  he  was  even  then  anxious  that  its  future  should  be  brighter. 
He  therefore  set  himself  to  work  very  soon  after  he  had  graduated,  and 
resolved  that  whatever  he  might  be  able  to  do  should  be  done  for  the 
veterinary  profession — (cheers) — and  he  could  assure  them  that  no  higher 
gratification  could  be  awarded  him  than  the  knowledge  that  his  colleagues 
were  satisfied  with  his  efforts.  He  would  not  like  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
profession  expressing  its  recognition  of  what  he  had  done,  but  he  could 
accept  no  pecuniary  reward.  At  one  time  he  did  not  think  he  should  be 
able  to  accomplish  so  much  as  he  had  ;  but  he  could  assure  them  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  they  now  had  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  Act 
which  was  originally  drafted,  as  it  would  stamp  out  the  unqualified  practi¬ 
tioner  in  a  few  years,  which  was  more  than  he  ventured  to  hope  for  at 
one  time.  And  there  were  other  advantages  which  were  not  in  the  first  Bill. 
Remarking  on  the  absence  of  the  Canterbury  members  of  the  profession, 
he  thought  it  did  not  reflect  much  credit  on  them.  (Cheers.)  The  Society 
was  a  perambulating  one,  and  they  tried  to  meet  in  those  districts  where  the 
largest  number  of  members  resided,  but  if  they  had  surmised  there  would 
have  been  no  members  of  the  profession  in  Canterbury  present,  they  would 
have  fixed  the  meeting  somewhere  else.  These  meetings  gave  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  facility  in  discussion 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  acquire,  and  they  also  had  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  professional  knowledge  which  would  be  most  useful  to  them. 
He  said  there  was  one  thing  which  he  forgot  to  mention  in  his  address 
that  day.  The  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council  had  consented  to  receive 
a  deputation  on  behalf  of  the  College  on  the  26th  April.  The  deputation 
would  be  of  a  very  influential  character,  and  he  hoped  that  by  this  time  next 
year  they  should  be  in  possession  of  a  building — at  least  on  the  way  to  the 
possession  of  one — which  would  in  every  way  be  worthy  of  the  profession  and 
of  the  country  in  which  they  practised.  (Cheers.)  As  to  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College,  he  thought  it  was  time  that 
this  association  exerted  itself.  It  was  highly  important  that  proper  men 
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should  be  elected  to  serve  on  the  Council ;  too  much  care  could  not  be 
exercised  in  the  selection.  The  men  chosen  should  be  not  merely  good 
practitioners,  but  men  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  profession  and 
its  wants,  and  gentlemen  in  speech  and  behaviour.  This  would  be  the  first 
year  in  which  the  association  sought  to  be  represented  on  the  Council,  and 
he  would  nominate  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  proposed  as  a  member  that 
day,  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Windsor.  He  was  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
College  last  year  ;  and  was  a  man  of  high  standing  in  the  royal  borough,  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  At  the 
present  time  the  representation  was  of  a  most  one-sided  character ;  one 
county  alone — Lancashire — sent  six  members  of  Council.  All  the  counties 
should  be  fairly  represented,  as  well  as  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  was  glad 
to  say  Ireland  was  at  last  entering  into  professional  fraternity  with  them  ; 
and  when  the  Council  were  nominated  he  should  bear  in  mind  the  name  of 
Mr.  Simcox,  who  had  opposed  to  the  very  utmost  the  establishment  of  a 
licensing  school  for  Ireland,  and  greatly  exerted  himself  in  other  respects 
for  the  welfare  of  the  profession. 

The  meeting  signified  its  approval  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Simpson  ; 
and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  the  essayist  and  chair¬ 
man,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  spring  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds, 
on  Wednesday,  the  5th  April,  the  President,  Mr.  Joseph  Freeman,  in  the 
chair.  The  following  members  were  present,  viz.  : — Messrs.  M.  E.  Naylor, 
Thos.  Greaves,  James  Freeman,  J.  Carter,  J.  W.  Anderton,  J.  Tatam, 
Peter  Walker,  Parlane  Walker,  J.  H.  Ferguson,  G.  Schofield,  B.  Smith,  J.  E. 
Scriven,  W.  Lodge,  T.  Pratt,  G.  Hardie,  H.  Snarry,  G.  E.  Bowman,  T.  C. 
Toop,  and  the  Secretary. 

Messrs.  G.  Whitehead,  V.S.,  Batley ;  E.  R.  Harding,  V.S.,  Leeds;  C. 
Seeker,  F.  Somers,  students  ;  and  Dr.  Goldie,  Medical  Officer,  Leeds, 
were  present  as  visitors. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs.  E.  C.  Dray, 
F.  Danby,  J.  Bale,  John  Freeman,  J.  Atcherley,  and  S.  F.  Fallding. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  James  Freeman  declining  to  be  again  a  candidate 
for  a  seat  in  the  Council,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  nominate  Mr. 
Broughton. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Atcherley,  the  Secretary  proposed  : — “  That,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  new  veterinary 
journal,  in  order  that  the  proceedings  of  veterinary  societies  may  be  more 
fully  published.” 

Mr.  Carter  seconded.  The  motion  was  almost  unanimously  negatived. 

The  Secretary  proposed,  and  Mr.  James  Freeman  seconded  the  pro¬ 
position  : — “  That  this  Society  unites  with  the  other  societies  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  present  a  suitable  testimonial  to  Mr.  George  Fleming  for  his 
unwearied  labour  in  connection  with  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill.” 

Mr..  Greaves  said  he  believed  that  Mr.  Fleming  would  not  accept  a 
pecuniary  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  but  would  accept  the  presentation 
of  a  portrait,  or  something  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Tatam  also  spoke  in  support. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  B.  Smith  nominated  Mr.  G.  Whitehead,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Batley,  for 
membership. 

Mr.  Greaves  read  a.  paper  for  discussion  on  “  Cruelty  to  Animals,”  which 
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will  probably  be  published  in  a  future  number  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 
In  the  discussion  that  followed, 

Mr.  James  Freeman  said  he  thought  horses  labouring  under  chest  affec¬ 
tion  were  often  severely  blistered  unnecessarily  ;  recommended  the  more 
efficacious  treatment  of  hot  fomentation  to  the  walls  of  the  chest.  He  would 
like  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  members  whether  the  operation  of  nick¬ 
ing  and  docking  were  to  be  considered  as  acts  of  cruelty.  The  opinion  of 
the  majority  were  that  these  operations  were  not  acts  of  cruelty  when  scien¬ 
tifically  performed  by  veterinary  surgeons. 

Mr.  Ferguson  said  there  were  generally  two  sides  to  a  subject,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  many  veterinary  surgeons,  instead  of  giving  a  strictly  practical 
opinion  in  many  disputed  cases,  were  influenced  by  pecuniary  considerations ; 
thought  that  many  cases  of  slight  abrasions  of  the  skin  under  the  harness 
were  cases  for  a  caution,  and  not  for  a  fine,  unless  the  driver  of  the  horse 
was  cognizant  of  the  wound  previous  to  taking  the  horse  to  work.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  cases  of  cruelty  might  be  referred  to  two  respectable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College,  and  their  certificates  taken  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Parlane  Walker  was  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  Humane  Society’s 
officers  were  inexperienced,  ignorant  men  ;  referred  to  the  almost  impossi¬ 
bility  of  preventing  the  skin  of  the  shoulder  being  chafed  during  breaking  a 
horse  for  harness. 

Mr.  Naylor  said  he  was  of  opinion  the  society’s  affairs  were  badly 
managed,  and  that  many  poor  men  were  unnecessarily  fined  instead  of  being 
cautioned. 

The  Secretary  said  that  horses  were  often  tortured  by  drenches  being 
administered  per  the  nose  ;  another  reprehensible  practice  was  very  pre¬ 
valent,  viz.,  dressing  broken  knees  or  other  abraded  surfaces  with  hot, 
stimulating  mixtures,  commonly  called  embrocation  that  will  cure  either  an 
exostosis  or  a  broken  knee. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Peter  Walker  and  B.  Smith. 

Dr.  Goldie  said  he  was  sorry  the  essayist  had  not  grasped  this  important 
subject  upon  a  broader  basis  ;  he  was  often  pained  by  observing  old,  worn- 
out  horses  traversing  the  streets  sadly  overloaded,  and  much  cruelty  thereby 
inflicted.  He  was  of  opinion  that  a  horse  with  a  wound  located  under  the 
collar  or  saddle  was  unfit  for  work. 

Mr.  Ferguson  proposed,  and  Mr.  James  Freeman  seconded  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Greaves  for  his  paper. 

Carried  unanimously. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Turk’s 
Head  Hotel,  Grey  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  24th  February,  1882. 

The  President,  Mr.  Mulvey,  occupied  the  chair. 

Present — Messrs.  J.  E.  Peele,  Durham  ;  H.  Peele,  West  Hartlepool  ; 
Mr.  Hedley,  Darlington  ;  W.  Temple,  Chester-le-Street ;  W.  Awde,  Stock¬ 
ton-on-Tees  ;  J.  Gofton,  North  Shields;  C.  Hunting  and  C.  S.  Hunting, 
South  Hetton  ;  J.  B.  Nesbit,  Fence  Houses  ;  W.  Wheatley,  South  Shields  ; 
—  Mitchell,  Sunderland  ;  H.  Hunter,  A.  Hunter,  W.  Hunter,  W.  W.  Smart, 
J.  H.  Wilson,  C.  Stephenson,  and  the  Secretary,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Professor  Walley, 
Messrs.  T.  Greaves,  D.  McGregor,  and  D.  Dudgeon. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  taken  as  read,  the 
Chairman  said  the  first  business  was  to  consider  a  letter  which  had  been 
received  from  Mr.  Wm.  Hunting,  respecting  a  proposed  new  periodical  to  be 
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published  monthly.  They  would  have  seen  the  letter  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Veterinary  Journal, 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Elphick)  said  the  plan  of  having  a  monthly  paper 
had  already  been  tried  and  was  a  failure.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any 
necessity  for  a  new  paper.  He  thought  they  were  sufficiently  represented  in 
the  press  already.  He  suggested  that  they  should  let  the  matter  rest  where 
it  was. 

The  subject  was  accordingly  dropped. 

The  Secretary  next  brought  forward  the  subject  of  a  proposed  British 
National  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  to  which  attention  was  drawn  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Banham,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  acted  as  organising 
secretaries  at  the  Veterinary  Congress.  What  was  asked  of  them  was 
whether  they  would  join  the  other  veterinary  medical  associations  in  the 
country  in  establishing  a  national  association  in  order  to  hold  meetings  and 
exchange  views  with  one  another. 

The  Chairman  said  he  believed  all  the  gentlemen  who  attended  the 
Veterinary  Congress  were  satisfied  that  much  good  had  resulted  from  it. 
He  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  of  their  views  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  C.  Hunting  said,  inasmuch  as  the  Congress  was  pretty  well  attended, 
and  as  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  it  were  of  opinion  that  these 
meetings  did  good,  he  moved  :  “  That  this  Association  lend  its  assistance 
and  join  with  the  other  veterinary  medical  associations  in  assisting  to  form 
a  British  National  Association.’’ 

Mr.  Temple  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hedley  said  he  was  present  at  the  Congress,  and  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Hunting  as  to  the  opinion  of  its  usefulness. 

The  Chairman  said  he  also  could  endorse  Mr.  Hunting’s  remarks. 

The  motion  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  business  was  a  proposed  testimonial  to  Mr. 
George  Fleming.  A  letter  had  been  received  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association  asking  them  to  co¬ 
operate  with  that  and  other  associations  in  presenting  a  testimonial  to  Mr. 
Fleming.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Fleming  refused  to  be  refunded  in  any 
manner  or  way  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  obtaining  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Bill,  and  it  was  thought  by  members  of  the  profession  that  that 
was  a  good  opportunity  for  presenting  to  him  some  testimonial  or  token  of 
their  appreciation  of  the  many  literary  and  other  labours  that  he  had 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  H.  Hunter  said  he  thought  Mr.  Fleming  was  fully  entitled  to  all  the 
recognition  they  could  give  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  exerted  himself  in 
a  way  that  perhaps  no  other  man  could  or  would  have  done  to  get  the 
Veterinary  Medical  Bill,  and  he  had  assisted  the  profession  generally  by 
literature  and  in  many  other  ways.  He  moved  :  “  That  we,  the  members  of 
the  North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  support  the  testi¬ 
monial  to  Mr.  George  Fleming.”  (Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Peel  seconded  the  motion,  and  asked  what  form  the  testimonial 
was  likely  to  take. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  no  idea.  j 

Messrs.  A.  PIunter,  Hedley,  and  Hunting  spoke  in  support  of  the 
motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Recent  Epizootic  amongst 
Horses  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  district.” — 

As  there  was  no  paper  to  be  read  at  this  meeting,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  bring  before  your  notice  this  recent  outbreak  of  Influenza.  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  agreed  that  this  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  one  that  requires  a 
great  deal  of  investigation.  At  present  we  know  very  little  of  the  disease  as 
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to  its  cause  or  origin,  and  how  it  is  propagated.  I  must  confess  these  are 
questions  I  cannot  answer,  and  the  more  1  try  the  greater  the  puzzle  and 
mystery  seems  to  me.  The  causes  are  very  obscure.  It  occurs  under  all 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  upon  all  kinds  of  soil  and  geological  forma¬ 
tions.  It  appears  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  both  hot  and  cold 
weather. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  atmospheric  changes  and  sudden 
changes  of  the  temperature  will  and  do  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
disease,  or  perhaps,  properly  speaking,  make  the  animal  more  susceptible  of 
taking  the  poison,  whatever  that  poison  may  be,  and  alsoivhen  the  disease 
has  made  its  appearance  do,  in  conjunction  with  atmospheric  changes  and 
bad  sanitary  arrangements,  in  my  humble  opinion  play  a  great  part  in  the 
mildness  or  the  severity  of  the  attacks. 

The  present  outbreak  is  a  good  illustration  ;  when  the  barometer  became 
very  high,  we  had  the  disease  in  a  much  more  suppressed  and  aggravated 
form.  What  the  specific  poison  may  be  I  think  there  cannot  be  two  opinions 
— that  it  exists  in  the  air,  but  in  what  form  or  shape  no  one  up  to  the  present 
date  has  been  able  to  find  out.  However,  I  think  much  good  can  be  done 
by  the  veterinary  profession  towards  solving  the  mystery,  hence  my  reasons 
for  bringing  the  subject  forward  for  discussion  whilst  fresh  in  our  minds,  and 
that  by  so  doing  we  shall  be  able  to  exchange  our  ideas  and  opinions  and 
compare  notes. 

The  real  cause  or  origin  may  not  be  found  out  in  our  day,  but  by  record¬ 
ing  our  observations  and  notes,  and  handing  them  down  to  those  who  will 
follow  us,  we  may  at  some  future  period  assist  in  elucidating  this  obscure 
and  troublesome  disease. 

We  have  had  cases  of  Influenza,  or  supposed  cases,  in  the  district  since 
February  in  last  year.  They  were  mostly  cases  associated  with  Bilious  Fever, 
not  to  any  great  extent,  a  case  or  two  breaking  out  occasionally  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August  that  it  became  more  prevalent,  and  then  it  assumed  that  type  known 
as  Epizootic  Cellulitis.  About  the  beginning  of  December  its  ravages  became 
very  extensive,  in  many  large  studs  from  five  to  twenty -five  horses  being 
laid  off  together  ;  in  a  few  instances  the  whole  stud  was  affected  at  the  same 
time.  With  the  new  year  the  symptoms  again  changed  from  what  were 
then  considered  simple  cases  of  swelled  legs  and  eyelids,  with  fever.  We 
got  a  much  more  severe  form,  with  abdominal  or  enteric  complications  ;  no 
external  appearances,  the  poison  being  suppressed  within  the  system,  attack¬ 
ing  the  internal  organs,  producing  Colic,  Diarrhoea,  great  prostration,  and  in 
many  cases  almost  total  loss  of  vitality,  and  unless  prompt  steps  were  taken 
death  soon  put  an  end  to  the  animal’s  sufferings.  In  a  few  cases  so  sudden 
and  rapid  were  the  attacks  that  the  animals  died  almost  before  any  medical 
remedies  could  be  applied. 

I  do  not  know  if  all  you  gentlemen  have  observed  that  in  the  present  out¬ 
break  cart-horses  appear  to  be  almost  the  only  animals  attacked.  Higher- 
bred  animals  have  almost  entirely,  or  with  few  exceptions,  escaped.  Why 
this  should  be  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

There  are  many  instances  where  better-bred  horses  have  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  disease  the  whole  time  it  was  on  the  premises  without  the 
slightest  injurious  effect.  I  have  ridden  my  own  horses  into  the  midst  of 
the  disease,  tied  them  up  in  the  same  stable  in  the  next  stall  without  any 
apparent  bad  effect.  I  do  not  say  that  it  has  not  attacked  better-bred 
horses,  but  of  the  number  of  cases  I  have  attended,  fully  95  per  cent,  have 
been  cart-horses.  I  have  also  noticed  that  half-bred  animals,  such  as  van 
and  tradesmen’s  horses,  have  not  been  so  severely  held,  and  have  recovered 
much  quicker. 
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In  several  cases  the  poison  has  localised  itself  in  some  part  or  organ  where 
previous  disease  had  existed.  This  was  very  noticeable  in  horses  suffering 
from  cramp  or  any  nervous  affection. 

In  one  case  (a  roarer)  the  disease  attacked  the  throat  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  nearly  choked  ;  the  difficult  breathing  (roaring)  could  be  heard  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

Epizootic  Cellulitis  is  the  first  form  of  the  disease  to  which  I  will  draw 
your  attention.  The  symptoms  are  well  known  to  you  all,  and  need  no  de¬ 
scription  from  me. 

The  treatment  I  have  found  most  successful  has  been  stimulants,  such  as 
whisky,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  acetate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  spirits  of  aether,  nit.,  and  plenty  of  nitrate  of  potass  in  water 
to  drink.  When  constipated,  I  have  given  with  success  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  and  tincture  of  gentian  combined,  and 
two  or  three  times  a  day  warm-water  injections.  The  action  of  the  bowels 
require  careful  watching,  not  to  produce  diarrhoea.  A  slight  purge  does 
good,  as  it  tends  to  relieve  the  system  of  any  deleterious  material. 

The  purging  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  ; 
the  patient  being  in  a  weak  state,  cannot  stand  too  severe  a  strain  upon  the 
system.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  stop  the  purging  too  quickly, 

To  stop  the  diarrhoea  I  am  very  partial  to  small  doses  of  port  wine  and 
whisky  combined,  and  given  at  frequent  intervals.  I  have  also  given  with 
the  wine  and  whisky  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  onnce  of  tincture  of  cinchona. 

I  have  had  three  deaths,  two  of  which  were  the  first  attacked  in  each 
stable.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  them  for  a  few  days,  until  they  could  go 
no  longer.  They  were  extreme  cases  when  I  was  called  in.  I  found  them 
prostrate,  pulse  imperceptible,  visible  mucous  membrane  highly  congested, 
cardiac  complications,  and  diarrhoea.  The  third  was  recovering  from 
strangles  when  he  contracted  the  disease.  He  appeared  to  be  doing  well 
for  three  or  four  days,  when  he  was  attacked  with  Bronchitis.  I  ordered  a 
mustard  blister  to  be  applied  down  the  course  of  the  trachea  and  over  the 
front  of  the  chest ;  this  appeared  to  give  immediate  relief.  The  attendant 
then  left  him  for  a  short  time.  On  his  return  the  patient  was  down,  strug¬ 
gling  violently,  and  unable  to  rise,  and  before  assistance  could  be  obtained 
death  put  an  end  to  the  scene. 

I  made  a  post-mortem  examination  upon  this  horse  ;  the  other  two  were 
too  far  away.  I  found  little  or  no  trace  of  disease  except  in  the  trachea  and 
bronchial  tubes,  which  were  full  of  frothy  mucus,  and  in  the  heart  a  large 
fibrinous  clot. 

The  next  form  to  which  I  will  draw  your  attention  is  the  enteric,  with 
abdominal  complications.  This  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
anxiety. 

The  first  symptoms  noticeable  have  been  dulness,  loss  of  appetite,  quick, 
weak  pulse,  almost  imperceptible,  in  some  cases  no  pulse  at  all,  and  when 
able  to  count  it  from  80  to  ioo  beats  per  minute.  The  visible  mucous 
membranes  were  highly  congested  ;  in  some  cases  they  were  of  a  dirty  red¬ 
brick  colour,  the  blood-vessels  congested,  and  full  of  very  dark  blood,  the 
tongue  and  mouth  very  dirty  and  fetid,  very  restless,  shifting  from  one  leg 
on  to  the  other,  standing  back  in  the  stall,  occasionally  colicky  pains,  faeces 
dry  and  covered  with  mucus,  urine  passed  in  small  quantities  and  often, 
frequently  laying  for  a  short  time,  or  not  at  all,  and  very  feverish.  The 
thermometer  varying  from  102°  to  106°  F.,  with  few  exceptions  ;  there  has 
been  no  cough,  running  at  the  nose,  and  no  external  swellings  when  first 
attacked.  .  The  legs  and  eyelids  generally  began  to  swell  when  they  got  the 
turn.  This  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  very  favourable  symptom. 

In  one  case  this  was  well  marked ;  it  was  one  of  the  worst  cases  I  have 
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had  to  treat  that  recovered.  He  was  attacked  very  similarly  to  the  others, 
except  that  the  symptoms  were  more  suppressed.  He  was  put  into  a  com¬ 
fortable  loose  box  and  ordered  to  have  anything  he  would  eat.  I  gave  him 
four  times  a  day  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  and  acetate  of  ammonia,  and 
alternately  bicarbonate  of  potassa  and  nitrate  of  potassa  in  his  water  to  drink. 
He  continued  in  this  state  for  three  days  ;  on  visiting  him  in  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  the  attendant  informed  me  he  was  much  worse,  and  that  if  I 
did  not  look  sharp  he  would  be  dead  before  I  could  see  him.  I  found 
him  in  a  state  of  collapse,  pulse  about  92,  stertorous  breathing,  nostrils 
dilated,  and  very  restless  colicky  pains  ;  thermometer  105°  F.,  partial  cold 
sweats  about  the  ears,  neck,  flanks,  and  behind  the  elbows  ;  mucous 
membranes  and  tongue  congested,  blue-black,  more  the  colour  of  slate, 
mouth  cold,  clammy,  and  fetid  ;  acute  diarrhoea,  which  was  very  offensive. 
The  watery  faeces,  mixed  with  half-masticated  hay,  ran  from  him  without  an 
effort.  He  was  so  weak  that  if  he  attempted  to  move  he  either  fell  upon  his 
side  or  haunches.  It  was  a  case  of  death  or  glory.  I  immediately  gave 
him  half  a  bottle  of  whisky  with  a  little  warm  water.  This  was  given  with 
great  difficulty  ;  any  attempt  to  raise  his  head  caused  him  to  fall.  I  got  it 
into  him  by  propping  him  against  the  wall,  by  this  means  holding  him  up. 
I  then  blistered  the  abdomen  with  mustard,  turpentine,  and  hot  water. 
I  stayed  with  him  for  an  hour,  when  he  seemed  much  easier.  I  left  him, 
ordering  the  whisky  to  be  given  every  four  hours,  and  well  boiled  oatmeal 
gruel  to  drink.  Next  morning  I  found  him  rather  better,  much  stronger  on 
his  legs,  mucous  membranes  cleaner,  pulse  very  weak,  almost  imperceptible  ; 
still  purging  ;  thermometer  104°  ;  picking  a  little  hay ;  continued  the 
whisky.  At  night  he  was  much  the  same,  except  that  the  legs  and  eyelids 
commenced  to  swell ;  gave  whisky  as  before. 

The  following  day  1  thought  him  a  little  better.  The  eyes  were  completely 
closed,  and  a  watery  discharge  ran  down  the  cheeks  ;  thermometer  103°  ; 
not  so  much  purged  ;  continued  the  previous  treatment.  From  this  time  he 
continued  to  improve,  but  very  slowly.  The  whisky,  with  the  addition  of 
port  wine,  was  continued,  but  in  smaller  quantities  and  at  longer  intervals. 
I  also  gave  small  doses  of  prepared  chalk  in  his  gruel  to  assist  in  stopping 
the  diarrhoea.  When  he  was  able  to  open  his  eyes  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye  was  full  of  turbid  fluid,  obliterating  the  sight. 

It  was  eighteen  days  from  the  first  day  he  was  attacked  before  he  was 
able  to  leave  the  box  for  a  little  exercise. 

He  is  now  doing  his  regular  work,  apparently  no  worse  for  the  very  severe 
attack. 

This  case  is  typical  of  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  had  to  attend. 

Treatment. — I  have  generally  given  stimulants  from  the  first,  with  salines. 
If  strong  symptoms  of  colic,  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia.  If  the  pain  was  very  severe,  chlorodyne  and  hypersulphite  of 
soda  and  warm  water  enemas  until  the  bowels  were  relieved. 

Enemas  are  very  beneficial,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 
Care  must  betaken  not  to  produce  super-purgation.  I  have  had  four  deaths 
from  this  form  of  the  disease  ;  at  least  the  disease  got  the  credit  of  killing 
them. 

The  first  died  very  suddenly.  So  little  was  observed  to  be  the  matter 
with  him  when  visiting  the  stables  in  the  morning  that  I  was  not  asked  to 
look  at  him.  During  the  afternoon  he  was  taken  suddenly  worse,  and  died 
in  about  an  hour. 

The  post-mortem  revealed  acute  congestion  of  the  bowels,  with  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  next  death  occurred  under  very  similar  circumstances.  This  horse 
,  when  first  taken  ill  showed  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  the  enteric  form,  with 
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acute  colicky  pains  and  a  slight  distension  of  the  abdomen.  I  gave  him  a 
good  dose  of  linseed  oil  with  chlorodyne  ;  he  appeared  to  be  doing  well 
when  laminitis  set  in.  The  feet  were  poulticed,  and  to  allay  the  excitement, 

I  ordered  fifteen  minims  of  Fleming’s  tincture  of  aconite  ;  about  two  hours 
afterwards  he  was  found  dying.  He  was  enormously  swollen,  tongue  pro¬ 
truding,  and  large  quantities  of  saliva  running  from  the  mouth  ;  frequent 
attempts  to  vomit.  Of  course  he  died. 

Post-mortem. — Ruptured  stomach  and  congestion  of  the  bowels. 

During  the  few  years  I  have  been  in  practice  I  have  had  several  similar 
deaths,  all  when  recovering  from  influenza.  The  two  other  deaths  were  both 
alike.  All  the  usual  symptoms  were  present  with  slight  pulmonary  affection. 

Stimulants  were  given,  and  blisters  applied  down  the  course  of  the  trachea 
and  over  the  front  of  the  chest.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  attack  a  sanious  discharge  began  to  run  from  the  nostrils, 
fetid  breath,  hurried  breathing,  quick  weak  pulse,  anxious  countenance,  and 
diarrhoea.  The  post-mortem  revealed  gangrene  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  anterior  lobes  of  both  lungs,  which 
are  full  of  small  abscesses.  The  abscesses  were  full  of  the  same  sanious 
material  that  was  discharged  from  the  nostrils. 

Strangles  existed  in  the  scabies.  Had  it  anything  to  do  with  the  abscesses 
in  the  lungs  ? 

Gentlemen,  with  these  few  imperfect  remarks  I  must  close.  I  sincerely 
hope  a  good  discussion  will  ensue,  and  that  some  good  may  be  the  result, 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large. 

Communication  from  Professor  Walley. 

For  upwards  of  twelve  months  many  cases  of  pure  Biliasis  or  Yellow  Fever 
have  occurred  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  while  in  some  respects  its 
characters  were  similar  to  the  present  outbreak,  the  fever  was  higher,  the 
course  of  the  disease  more  prolonged,  and  the  complications  and  results 
more  serious. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  present  epizootic  was  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months  ago,  but  it  did  not  make  rapid  strides  until  within  the  last  fortnight. 

It  is  marked  by  two  sets  of  symptoms  : — (i)  Considerable  tumefaction  of 
the  limbs  and  eyelids,  and  dropsy  of  the  cornea,  differing  in  no  respect  from 
previous  outbreaks  of  Effusive  Fever ,  and  although  accompanied  by  much 
weakness,  as  a  rule  it  is  benign  in  character  ;  in  only  one  or  two  studs  have 
I  seen  this  type  pure  and  simple.  (2)  A  low  form  of  fever  marked  by  great 
debility,  lassitude,  stiffness  of  limbs  and  body,  with  uneasy  movements,  in¬ 
dicating  pains  m  the  joints  from  effusion  into  the  capsules  and  into  the 
sheaths  of  the  tendons,  with  a  great  tendency  to  back  into  a  corner, 
and  to  rest  the  quarters  against  the  wall,  manger,  etc.  Very  slight 
discharge  from  the  eyes,  and  that  of  a  muco-lachrymal  character  ;  tume¬ 
faction  of  the  eyelids,  though  not  so  pronounced  as  in  the  effusive  type,  and 
a  deep  reddish-yellow  colour  of  the  conjunctiva  ;  sometimes  nasal  effusion 
and  stertor  ;  slight  muco-nasal  discharge  ;  frequently  sore  throat,  either 
primarily  or  secondarily ;  sometimes  Colic ;  temperature  usually  about 
105°  Fahr,,  seldom  over ;  pulse  60  to  80.  In  the  worst  cases  I  am  on  the 
qm  vive  for  pulmonary  effusion,  which  usually  occurs  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  pulmonary  congestion.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in 
reference  to  pulmonary  effusion  is  that,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  it  has 
been  into  the  right  lung,  in  this  respect  being  similar  to  Yellow  Fever,  but, 
unlike  it,  there  is  not  an  immediate  and  temporary  lowering  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  on  the  advent  of  the  effusion. 

So  far  I  have  had  no  unpleasant  sequelae  and  only  one  death,  and  that  in 
an  old  horse  which  had  not  been  well  attended  to,  and  whose  lungs  had 
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been  previously  damaged.  In  this  case  the  lungs  resembled  apiece  of  liver, 
and  the  pleura  was  j^th  of  an  inch  thick. 

Treatment. — A  dose  of  linseed  oil  and  spts.  asth.  nit.,  with  tinct.  opii, 
if  much  uneasiness  or  hurried  respiration  (moderate  purgation  does  good)  ; 
stimulant  to  chest  and  throat  if  any  lung  or  bronchial  symptoms,  followed  by 
ammon.  carb.  vel  acet.  and  spirit,  aether,  nitrici  ;  salines,  as  mag.  and  pot. 
sulph.,  sodse  hyposulph.,  or  pot.  chlor.,in  the  drinking  of  water.  Belladonna 
on  tongue  if  sore  throat ;  ipecacuanha  if  cough  ;  and  immediately  pul¬ 
monary  effusion  takes  place  potassii  iodidi  with  ammon.  carb.,  mustard  to 
sides  and  hot  cloths  (I  have  one  case  just  now  with  bronchial  effusion  and 
frothy  serum  pouring  from  his  nostrils).  If  much  cardiac  weakness  or 
pulmonary  congestion  I  give  whisky.  The  great  mistake  made  in  giving 
ammon.  carb.  is  in  giving  it  in  too  small  doses  and  not  often  enough. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Peel  said  he  thought  they  must  all  feel  very  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Elphick  for  the  able  and  instructive  paper  they  had  just  heard.  He  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  disease.  Some  of  the  cases  were  of  a  mild  form, 
and  some  of  them  aggravated.  Fortunately  he  had  no  deaths.  As  Mr. 
Elphick  had  shown,  it  assumed  very  different  forms.  Some  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  were  rather  troublesome,  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  type  of  disease  or  not.  The  incubative  stage 
generally  lasted  from  four  to  eight  days.  It  attacked  all  breeds  of  horses, 
though  he  believed  heavy  horses  suffered  most.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Elphick  about  horses  with  any  chronic  disease  being  badly  affected,  especi¬ 
ally  a  roaring  horse,  or  a  horse  affected  with  cramp  or  spasms.  He  had 
also  had  complex  cases  ;  some  of  the  horses  had  Diarrhoea  to  begin  with, 
and  others  had  attacks  of  Diabetes.  The  eyes  were  affected,  and  he  noticed 
that  it  was  invariably  the  off  eye  that  was  first  affected,  the  left  sympathising 
in  a  few  hours.  He  found  stimulating  treatment  most  successful,  and  he 
thought  it  was  a  disease  that  was  easily  isolated.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
a  blood  disease.  He  thought  it  was  very  amenable  to  treatment  if  taken 
in  the  early  stages,  but  in  some  cases  horses  were  worked  till  they  were 
almost  dead  before  any  assistance  was  called  in.  He  remembered  a  very 
badjcase  in  which  a  horse  had  both  Diarrhoea  and  Diabetes,  and  the  heart’s 
action  almost  ceased.  The  animal  had  been  neglected  till  he  was  almost 
dead,  but  he  recovered  under  treatment  by  stimulants. 

Mr.  H.  Hunter  said  he  called  the  disease  Influenza,  and  not  Epizootic 
Cellulitis,  though  he  supposed  its  name  did  not  matter  much.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Elphick  as  to  different  forms  it  took.  As  far  as  his  experience 
went,  however,  he  thought  the  recent  attack  was  more  amenable  to  treat¬ 
ment  than  the  ordinary  bilious  attacks  that  they  had  had.  He  perhaps 
differed  from  most  present  as  to  the  treatment.  He  treated  them,  as  a  rule, 
with  non-stimulants,  and  did  not  often  require  to  vary  that  plan.  In  some 
rare  cases  he  used  stimulants,  but  in  others  simply  tonics.  His  firm 
had  hundreds  of  cases  without  a  single  death.  They  never  found  the  great 
necessity  that  some  people  thought  there  was  for  stimulants.  A  peculiarity 
of  this  attack  was  that  there  were  so  many  isolated  cases.  Light  horses 
had  escaped  the  attack  almost  entirely.  He,  however,  thought  the  recent 
outbreak  had  not  been  by  any  means  so  fatal  as  the  ordinary  form  of  In¬ 
fluenza. 

Mr.  Gofton  and  Mr.  Mitchell  described  one  or  two  particular  cases 
which  had  come  under  their  notice. 

Mr.  C.  Stephenson  said  he  had  been  very  much  struck  with  what  he  had 
heard  in  the  discussion.  The  more  he  heard  about  the  disease  the  more  he 
became  convinced  of  how  little  he  knew  about  it.  He  meant,  of  course,  that 
he  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease — why  some  ani¬ 
mals  should  become  affected  and  others  escape.  He  knew  nothing  about 
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the  incubative  stage,  how  the  poison  was  carried,  or  what  it  consisted  of. 
He  was  more  puzzled  now  than  ever,  because  while  Mr.  Elphick  told  them 
how  very  virulent  the  disease  had  been,  Mr.  Hunter  said  the  recent  out¬ 
break  was  milder  and  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  any  previous  attack 
he  had  known.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  it  was  the  most  virulent  out¬ 
break  that  had  ever  been  known,  certainly  in  the  North  of  England.  A 
noticeable  fact  was,  that  whilst  they  had  had  this  attack  amongst  horses, 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  New¬ 
castle.  He  had  just  been  reading  an  admirable  lecture  by  Dr.  Young  at  the 
opening  of  Glasgow  College,  and  there  was  one  paragraph  which  struck 
him.  Speaking  of  the  germ  theory  and  disease  generally,  he  said  : — 

“  I  have  insisted  throughout  on  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  second 
factor  in  every  case  of  disease  on  a  preparedness  of  the  blood  of  the 
patient.” 

Now  they  would  remember  when  they  had  the  cattle  plague  in  Newcastle 
they  often  found  cows  that  were  plague  proof,  while  others  around  them  were 
suffering.  That  fact  struck  him  as  carrying  out  Dr.  Young’s  idea  of  a  second 
factor  being  necessary  before  the  disease  could  be  carried  into  the  system. 
Dr.  Young  went  on  : — 

“  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  urge  this  in  the  case  of  Typhoid  Fever, 
and  what  I  then  urged  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  blunder  in  hygienic  theory 
on  the  part  of  our  health  authorities  I  now  repeat  on  scientific  grounds.  I 
some  years  ago  insisted  on  Influenza  being  a  phase  of  Typhoid  when  it 
occurs  epidemically,  and  Dr.  Henderson,  of  Helensburgh,  had  not  made 
himself  popular  by  setting  forth  something  of  the  same  opinion.  My  con¬ 
tention  was  that  the  poison  of  Typhoid,  whensoever  derived,  had  no  power 
unless  the  patient  was  prepared,  and  I  illustrated  this  thesis  by  the  analogy 
of  the  seidlitz  powder,  in  which  the  two  ingredients  come  in  contact  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  water.  You  may  have  every  gradation,  from  a  Typhoid  fatal  in  a 
fortnight  to  a  lingering  Influenza,  with  a  Diarrhoea  oddly  enough  occurring 
in  its  course,  and  not  perhaps  got  rid  of — at  least  not  recovered  from — for 
four  or  five  weeks.” 

It  struck  him  from  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  idea  of  a  second 
factor  being  needed,  that  the  attack  of  Influenza  they  had  had  amongst 
them  might  just  have  been  a  form  of  Typhoid.  He  could  mention  cases  in 
which  in  stables  where  there  were  ten  and  twelve  horses  only  two  or  three 
were  affected,  while  all  the  rest  escaped.  Some  had  had  perfect  immunity 
from  the  disease,  while  others  had  succumbed  very  easily.  Another  thing 
that  struck  him  was  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  condition  of  the  animal 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  virulence  or  malevolence  of  the  disease.  Some 
of  the  worst  cases  he  had  seen  were  in  the  best  conditioned  animals.  No¬ 
thing  had  been  said  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  followed  Mr.  Elphick  as  to 
the  prevention  of  the  disease.  He  thought  all  their  endeavours  ought  to  be 
in  that  direction.  They  ought  to  aim  at  finding  out  the  laws  which  govern 
the  disease.  He  did  not  think  that  any  one  of  them  or  any  individual 
society  ever  could  do  that  work.  It  would  have  to  be  carried  out  either 
under  the  Government  or  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  instructions. 
They  would  be  aware  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  voted  so  much 
money  every  year  for  the  investigation  of  certain  diseases.  He  would  like 
to  see  the  subject  of  this  disease  taken  up.  It  affected  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds’  worth  of  horseflesh.  The  immediate  loss  of  horses  was 
nothing  like  the  real  loss  sustained.  The  loss  of  time  and  work,  and  the 
extra  expense  incurred,  represented  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  losses  in 
the  cases  of  death.  They  knew  how  other  diseases  were  carried,  and  what 
they  were  due  to.  If  they  knew  as  much  about  this  disease  they  would 
know  how  to  meet  and  combat  it.  (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Hedley  said  he  had  been  very  pleased  with  the  discussion.  They 
had  none  of  the  disease  in  the  Darlington  district. 

Mr.  Hunting  said  he  did  not  see  any  peculiarity  about  the  recent 
epidemic.  He  did  not  see  any  difference  between  it  and  other  outbreaks 
which  he  had  known  during  the  last  forty  years.  If  there  was  any  differ¬ 
ence  he  thought  the  late  visitation  was  more  amenable  to  treatment  than 
ever  he  had  seen  it  before,  nor  was  there  any  particular  mode  of  treating  it. 
According  to  the  organs  it  affected — whether  the  digestive  organs,  the  liver, 
or  the  pulmonary  organs — so  had  they  to  shape  their  treatment.  With 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  he  did  not  think  they  need  despair. 
What  they  had  to  do  was  to  use  their  common  sense  and  treat  the  cases  as 
they  came  up,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  if  they  were  to  count  up  the 
fatal  cases  during  the  late  epidemic  they  would  find  that  in  no  previous  out¬ 
break  had  there  been  so  few  deaths.  Mr.  Stephenson  thought  they  ought 
to  petition  Parliament  or  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  investigate  this 
disease.  He  apprehended  there  were  many  diseases  it  would  be  well  to 
investigate  closely,  but  was  not  that  what  they  were  there  for  ?  That  was 
what  the  veterinary  profession  was  for  ;  and  he  apprehended  that  every  one 
of  them  was  able  to  do  so  for  himself.  Prevention  was  an  important 
matter,  no  doubt  ;  but  so  it  was  with  every  disease.  Every  one  knew  that 
Isolation,  cleanliness,  pure  air,  and  strict  dietetic  rules  were  the  best  means 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  and  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  one 
present  who  would  not  recommend  these  things. 

Mr.  Stephenson  said  he  should  just  like  to  put  himself  right  with  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Hunting  had  ridiculed  his  idea  of  finding  out  the  laws  which 
govern  the  disease  and  its  spread.  But  he  would  remind  Mr.  Hunting  that 
a  very  few  years  ago  they  did  not  know  how  Pleuro-pneumonia  was  spread ; 
now,  however,  they  knew  exactly  how  it  was  produced,  namely,  by  cohabi¬ 
tation,  and  that  they  could  not  do  anything  to  produce  it  until  they  put  a 
diseased  living  animal  into  a  healthy  herd.  It  was  the  same  with  Foot-and- 
mouth  Disease  and  other  diseases,  which  a  short  time  ago  they  knew  little 
or  nothing  of,  but  which  they  now  perfectly  understood.  He,  therefore, 
again  maintained  that  this  disease,  which  was  every  now  and  again  costing 
the  country  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  ought  to  be  investigated  in 
some  way  such  as  he  had  indicated. 

Mr.  Hunting  :  I  hold  that  every  veterinarian  is  bound  to  do  all  you  say. 

Mr.  W.  Hunter  said  as  to  the  treatment,  he  thought  most  present  would 
agree  with  Mr.  Elphick  in  regard  to  the  use  of  stimulants. 

Mr.  Nesbit  said  he  had  noticed  in  colliery  villages  that  whenever  Influenza 
was  prevalent  amongst  horses  there  was  always  a  great  amount  of  sickness 
amongst  children,  such  as  Scarlet  Fever.  How  it  was  he  could  not  tell,  but 
there  must  be  some  atmospheric  influences  at  work. 

Mr.  Hunting  said  he,  too,  had  noticed  the  concurrence  of  Influenza 
amongst  horses  and  Scarlet  Fever  amongst  children. 

Mr.  Stephenson  :  That  all  goes  to  prove  that  investigation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chivas  and  the  Chairman  also  spoke  with  respect  to  the  recent  epi¬ 
demic,  the  latter  being  of  opinion  that  the  disease  had  been  virulent. 

Mr.  Elphick  replied  on  the  discussion.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  definitely  find  out  the  incubative  stage.  He  must  say  that  in  the 
recent  outbreak  he  thought  himself  and  one  or  two  others  had  had  what  he 
might  term  the  “  dirty  end  of  the  stick.”  (Laughter.)  He  was  exceedingly 
sorry  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  had  not  had  some  of  the  cases  he  had 
had  to  deal  with.  In  his  opinion  a  more  virulent  form  of  the  disease  he  had 
never  come  across.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  they  had  yet  a  great  deal  to 
learn  on  the  subject,  and  without  the  assistance  of  Government  or  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  he  did  not  think  the  veterinary  profession  had 
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the  means  of  conducting  an  efficient  investigation.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
thanked  them  sincerely  for  the  interest  with  which  they  had  listened  to 
and  discussed  his,  he  feared,  imperfect  paper.  (Applause.) 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hunting,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hedley,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Elphick  for  his  paper  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  which  was  effected  as  follows  : — President,  Mr.  F.  Hunter,  Newcastle  ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  J.  E.  Peel,  Durham,  and  Mr.  McGregor,  Beddington  ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Elphick  (re-elected)  ;  and  Auditors,  Messrs. 
Stephenson  and  A.  Hunter. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Peel,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nesbit,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  the  officers  of  the  past  year,  and  the  ex-President  returned 
thanks. 

This  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

George  Elphick,  Hon.  Sec. 

GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  winter  session  of  this  institution  terminated  on  the  14th  ult.  The  attend¬ 
ance  during  the  year  has  been  the  largest  in  the  career  of  the  College,  the 
average  number  of  students  in  daily  attendance,  in  the  three  sections,  being 
over  a  hundred.  On  the  10th,  nth,  and  12th,  the  oral  examinations  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  were  conducted  within  the  Museum 
of  the  College.  The  candidates  for  diplomas  were  also  subjected  to  a  rigid 
practical  examination  on  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  selected  and  brought  to  the 
College  for  that  purpose.  The  Board  of  Examiners  included  Dr.  Dunsmure, 
Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  George  Fleming,  F.R.C.V.  S.,  London  ;  Mr.  M.  J.  Harpley, 
F.R.C.V.S.,  London;  Mr.  Alex.  Robinson,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Greenock;  Mr. 
Benjamin  Cartledge,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Sheffield  ;  Dr.  James,  University,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  Mr.  A.  Robinson,  jun.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Greenock.  The  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  also  present  as  ex  officio  members  : — Principal  M‘Call,  Professors 
Knox,  Cooke,  and  Macqueen,  Glasgow  Veterinary  College.  The  diploma 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  obtained  by  the  following 
candidates  : — Messrs.  Wm.  A  Macgregor,  Pollockshields ;  James  G.  Dickie, 
Paisley  ;  Wm.  Wallace,  Glasgow  ;  Benjamin  Hoadley,  Carlisle,  Cumber¬ 
land;  John  D.  Gemmell,  Ayr,  Ayrshire  ;  Patrick  D.  Kelly,  Cooraclare,  county 
Clare  ;  John  Renfrew,  Hurlet,  Renfrewshire  ;  Archd.  M’Nicol,  Glasgow  ; 
Joseph  Hughes,  Dundalk,  county  Louth  ;  Alex.  M.  Crighton,  Irvine,  Ayrshire; 
John  M‘Lean,  Glasgow  ;  James  S.  Bond,  Holytown,  Lanarkshire  ;  Andrew 
Carndufif,  Howwood,  Renfrewshire  ;  Thomas  F.  Alston,  Tolcross,  Lanark¬ 
shire  ;  John  Freeland,  Glasgow  ;  and  James  Martin,  Blantyre,  Lanarkshire. 
Twenty-two  students  were  also  examined  for  the  second  professional 
examination,  of  which  number  the  following  passed  : — Messrs.  John  Holland, 
Dublin  ;  John  Reid,  Beith,  Ayrshire  ;  Wm.  Frazer,  Largs  ;  Thomas  Houston, 
Greenock  ;  James  Spalding,  Blairgowrie  ;  Samuel  Hirst,  Barnet,  Herts ; 
John  Baxter,  Overtown  ;  Job  M.  Johnson,  Belfast ;  Henry  Tweedley,  Barr¬ 
head  ;  Alexander  Brown,  Flolytown  ;  Thomas  Carnochan,  Stranraer;  Tom 
Marriott,  Warwick  ;  and  Jas.  Laithwood,  Congleton.  Medals  granted  by 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  ;  Professor  Allen  Thom¬ 
son,  London  ;  Robert  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Lethamhill,  and  Principal  M‘Call, 
and  certificates  of  merit  by  the  College,  were  awarded  in  the  different 
branches  of  study  as  follows  : — Horse  Pathology  (written  examination). — 
Gold  Medal  (Principal  M£Call) — Mr.  John  Renfrew.  Silver  Medal  (H.  and 
A.  S.  of  S.) — Wm.  A.  Macgregor.  First-class  certificates — Messrs.  Hughes, 
Kelly,  Crighton,  and  Dickie.  Second-class  certificates — Messrs.  Freeland, 
Gemmell,  Hoadley,  Martin,  Wright,  and  Brown.  Cattle  Pathology  (written 
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examination) — Gold  Medal  (Principal  M‘Call) — Mr.  John  Renfrew.  Silver 
Medal  (H.  and  A.  S.  of  S.) — Wm.  A.  Macgregor.  First-class  certificates — 
Messrs.  Dickie,  Crighton,  Hughes,  and  Kelly.  Second-class  certificates— 
Messrs.  Hoadley,  Martin,  Gemmell,  M‘Lean,  Brown,  and  Freeland.  Practical 
examination  of  horses  as  to  soundness,  age,  manipulation,  etc. — Gold  Medal 
(Principal  M‘Call) — John  M‘Lean.  Practical  examination  of  cattle  and 
sheep  as  to  age,  operations,  etc. — Gold  medal  (Robert  Walker,  Esq.) — Mr. 
John  Renfrew.  A  special  prize,  consisting  of  a  case  of  instruments,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Campbell,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Kirkcudbright,  for  the  best  essay  on 
Splenic  Apoplexy — Awarded  to  Mr.  Renfrew.  Histology  and  Physiology 
Silver  medal  (H.  and  A.  S.  of  S.) — Mr.  Tom  Marriott.  First-class  certifi¬ 
cates — Messrs.  Laithwood,  Hirst,  Holland,  M‘Nair,  and  Tweedley.  Second- 
class  certificates — Messrs.  Baxter,  Brown,  and  Weir.  Anatomy  (special 
and  comparative) — Silver  medal  (H.  and  A.  S.  of  S.) — Mr.  James  Laith¬ 
wood.  First-class  certificates — Messrs.  Ross,  Marriott,  and  Tweedley. 
Second-class  certificates — Messrs.  Hirst,  Spalding,  and  M’Nair.  Anatomy 
(Junior) — First-class  certificates — Mr.  Thomas  Butcher,  Bewdley,  Worces¬ 
tershire  ;  Mr.  Andrew  Leckie,  Dumfries.  Second-class  certificates — Mr.  A. 
L.  M‘Millan,  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  Samuel  M£Conechy,  Bridgend,  Islay.  Best 
oral  examination  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Histology — Gold  medal 
(Professor  Allen  Thomson) — Mr.  Tom  Marriott.  Science  and  Practice  of 
Agriculture — Silver  medal  (H.  and  A.  S.  of  S.) — Mr.  James  Rodger, 
Inchock,  Arbroath.  Junior  medal — Mr.  Alex.  Watson,  Muirhouse,  Eagles- 
ham.  Prize  for  Essay — A.  Sept.  Alexander,  Belhaven  Terrace,  Glasgow. 
At  the  close  of  the  examinations  the  president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  (Mr.  George  Fleming)  intimated  that  Messrs.  Renfrew, 
Macgregor,  Marriott,  Hirst,  Spalding,  and  Brown  had  passed  with  “great 
credit.” 
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The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  was  held  in  the 
Board-room  of  the  College  on  Monday,  April  3rd,  at  3  p.m.  Present  :  Mr. 
Berens,  Chairman  ;  Lord  Arthur  Somerset,  Col.  Kingscote,  Sir  F.  Fitz- 
wygram,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Barnard  Holt,  Mr.  Harpley. 

The  Principal’s  report  was  read,  and  from  this  it  appeared  that  the  ad¬ 
missions  into  the  College  Hospital  during  the  past  three  months  had  fallen 
somewhat  below  the  average  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

This  might  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  early 
months  of  the  present  year,  and  the  consequent  healthy  condition  of  horses 
in  and  about  the  metropolis. 

The  number  of  animals  received  and  retained  for  treatment  during  the 
quarter  amounted  to  165,  of  which  150  were  horses  and  15  dogs,  the 
several  monthly  admissions  of  horses  being  as  follow  :  January,  44  ;  Febru¬ 
ary,  60  ;  and  March,  46.  The  average  numbers  in  the  stables  during  these 
months  being  for  January  53  ;  February,  53  ;  and  March,  61.  The  daily 
average  for  the  three  months  amounting  to  56,  as  against  61  for  the 
terminal  quarter  of  1881. 

The  diseases  for  which  horses  had  been  admitted  were,  1st,  General, 
zymotic,  and  constitutional  diseases,  34.  2nd,  Local  diseases,  58.  3rd, 
Lamenesses,  58.  4th,  For  special  operations  or  examination,  15. 

Of  the  first  class  of  diseases,  Catarrhal  Fever  and  Influenza  furnished  27 
cases,  Strangles  3,  Glanders  2,  Cholera  1,  Ophthalmia  1. 

The  local  diseases  included  6  cases  of  Bowel  Affections,  3  of  Sporadic 
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Chest  Disease,  13  of  wounds  and  injuries,  13  of  tumour  and  morbid  growths, 
3  of  Chronic  Nasal  discharge,  and  16  of  skin  diseases. 

With  regard  to  the  gratuitous  advice,  it  was  reported  that  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  professional  work  exhibited  no  decline.  The  students  who 
were  expected  to  benefit  by  the  varied  character  of  the  work  were  satisfied 
with  the  advantages  which  this  practice  had  afforded,  and  had  always 
entered  into  it,  in  all  its  details,  with  much  earnestness.  It  gave  ample 
scope  for  teaching  practical  manipulatory  work,  and  the  substantial  benefit 
it  conferred  on  the  poorer  classes  was  testified  by  the  advantage  taken  of  it. 
The  entire  work  of  dispensing  and  performing  operations  was  done  by  the 
students,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  teachers. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  170  original  cases  had  been 
brought  for  advice  and  treatment,  as  against  135  in  the  corresponding  term 
of  1881.  As  many  of  these  animals  made  repeated  visits  to  the  College,  no 
fewer  than  465  separate  inspections  took  place.  Of  this  number  247  were 
cases  of  severe  lameness,  218  of  general,  and  the  remainder  of  local  disease. 
Upon  these  cases  operative  interference  was  carried  out  in  51  instances. 

With  respect  to  the  school,  the  report  stated  that  during  the  second  term 
of  the  Winter  Session  teaching  in  all  the  classes  had  proceeded  with  great 
regularity. 

The  number  of  entrants  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  was  eight  as  against 
four  in  January,  1881,  making  forty-eight  in  all  since  the  commencement  of 
the  session  in  October. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  reported  that  during  the  present  year  three  visits  of 
inspection  by  officers  of  the  College  had  been  made  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  on  behalf  of  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in 
addition  to  which  several  consultations  had  taken  place,  both  personal  and 
by  letter. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  suggesting,  with  a  view  to  settle  the  differences  which  had  arisen 
between  the  Governors  of  the  College  and  the  Council  of  the  Association, 
that  the  Governors  should  be  asked  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  It  was  decided  that  a  Committee  of  Governors  be  appointed,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Berens,  Sir  F.  Fitzvvygram,  Col.  Kingscote,  Lord  Arthur  Somerset, 
Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Harpley,  and  Mr.  Holt,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  be  informed  that  the  Committee  would  be  happy  to  meet  a 
deputation  from  the  Council  at  four  o’clock  on  the  18th  April. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  T.  Pottinger,  the  Demon¬ 
strator  of  Anatomy,  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

The  names  of  eighteen  new  subscribers  were  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
and  they  were  declared  elected,  making  a  total  of  forty-one  since  the  last 
quarterly  meeting. 

It  was  decided  that  a  meeting  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  should 
be  held  on  May  8th,  at  3.30  p.m. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  monthly  meeting,  held  on  April  5th,  Colonel  Kingscote  reported  that 
investigations  with  respect  to  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  are  being  continued 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  but  at  present  no 
positive  results  have  been  obtained.  The  committee  recommended  that  a 
cheque  for  ^50  be  drawn  to  cover  the  expenses  already  incurred.  They 
also  recommended  that  an  additional  grant  of  ^100  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  Mr.  A.  P.  Thomas  to  continue  his  investigations  of  the  life-history 
of  the  liver-fluke.  With  reference  to  this  grant,  Colonel  Kingscote  remarked 
that  the  investigations  have  now  arrived  at  a  most  interesting  point,  and  the 
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professional  advisers  of  the  Society  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  experiments. 

This  report  having  been  adopted, 

Colonel  Kingscote  said  that,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Wilson,  in  whose  name  stood  a  motion  on  the  agenda  paper,  he  was  pleased 
to  be  able  to  express  the  views  on  the  subject  which  were  entertained  by  Mr, 
Wilson,  and  shared  by  others  on  the  council,  including  himself.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  was  as  follows  : — “That  it  be  referred  to  the  Veterinary  Committee 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  appointing  additional  veterinary  surgeons  to 
the  Society  at  certain  centres  in  England  and  Wales,  so  that  members  of 
the  Society  may  consult  them  on  similar  terms  and  conditions  as  they  now 
consult  the  professors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.”  Under  the  pre¬ 
sent  arrangement,  the  railway  expenses,  of  course,  fell  very  unevenly  upon 
members  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  when  they  were  long 
distances  from  London  the  expenses  were  naturally  very  heavy.  It  there¬ 
fore  seemed  desirable  that  veterinaiy  surgeons  should  be  appointed  in 
different  centres,  whose  names  would  be  published  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Society,  and  who  would  be  available  for  consultation  by  them.  He  had 
thought  it  better  to  ask  the  Privy  Council,  if  they  thought  it  desirable  that 
this  scheme  should  be  carried  out.  Their  answer  was  most  favourable,  and 
Professor  Brown  had  drawn  up  a  memorandum  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  proposed  scheme  could  be  carried  out  with 
advantage  to  agriculturists  and  veterinarians,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  several  districts  who  would 
be  fully  competent.  He  only  proposed  that  the  matter  should  be  inquired 
into  by  the  committee,  and  he  hoped  the  council  would  instruct  them  to  see 
if  anything  could  be  done  in  the  direction  indicated,  the  object  being  to 
bring  good  veterinary  science  nearer  home  to  members  of  the  Society  who 
lived  at  great  distances  from  London. 

Mr.  Randell  said  the  proposal  was  so  obviously  beneficial  to  the  members 
of  the  Society,  that  he  had  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Veterinary  Committee.  Pie  imagined 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  best  men  in  certain  districts. 

The  President  remarked  that  as  the  Society  already  gave  medals  to 
gentlemen  for  proficiency  in  cattle  pathology,  possibly  the  committee  would 
find  themselves  able  to  employ  them,  and  thus  add  to  the  dignity  of  having 
gained  the  medals. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously,  and  Sir  Brandreth 
Gibbs  and  the  Hon.  C.  T.  Parker  were  added  to  the  committee. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  held  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  March  the  following 
students  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  were  admitted  members  of  the 


profession  : — 

Mr.  John  H.  Penhale 

Torrington,  Devon. 

„  *Henry  Edgar  . 

Dartford,  Kent. 
Hampton,  Middlesex. 

„  Edward  Laurence  . 

,,  *John  S.  Hurndall . 

Notting  Hill. 

„  Tom  H.  Greatbatch . 

Stoke-on-Trent. 

„  Herbert  W.  Pickworth 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

„  Frank  Glover 

Solihull. 

,,  A.  H.  Archer . 

Dunstable. 

„  *Henry  Sumner  . 

Liverpool. 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Edwards  . 

„  R.  H.  McRaith  . 

,5  James  Smith . 

S.  H.  Slocock  . 

„  S.  T.  D.  Symons  . 

j,  Chas.  Pack  ... 

„  *John  Buscomb  . 

„  J.  B.  Gresswell  . 

„  ’•Richard  Barker  . 

„  D.  Evans  . 

„  R.  J.  Dawson . 

„  William  Taverner  . 

„  *R.  J.  Smith . 

5,  Wm.  Green . 

„  Joseph  R.  Kinsey1  . 

„  Frank  Joslen ... 

The  following  students  passed  their 
and  31st  March  : — 

Mr.  *L.  J.  Blenkinsop. 

„  *Samuel  Clift*. 

„  *John  Morton. 

„  *Martin  Robinson. 

„  *S.  J.  Marriott. 

„  J.  G.  Parr. 

„  *E.  H.  Hazleton. 

„  C.  W.  Page. 

„  *J.  V.  Daly. 

„  *E.  F.  O’Toole. 

The  following  passed  their 
Mr.  J.  S.  Channon. 

„  J.  Walker. 

„  *W.  Brookes. 


Abergele. 

Lancaster. 

Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

Upton  Plough,  Bucks. 
Wadebridge,  Cornwall. 

Newtown,  Christchurch. 

Bodmin. 

Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

Middlewich,  Cheshire. 

Lampeter,  Cardigan. 

Ipswich. 

Newton  Abbott. 

March. 

Gravesend. 

Macclesfield. 

Maidstone. 

“  Second  Examination  ’’  on  the  30th 

Mr.  *W.  H.  Bloye. 

„  H.  J.  Axe. 

,,  *E.  P.  Evans. 

„  R.  Hill. 

„  J.  B.  Hart. 


„  A.  Barrett. 

„  James  Mark. 

„  Henry  Ballard. 

„  G.  T.  Pickering. 

„  J.  D.  Arnfield. 

u  First  Examination  ”  on  the  1st  April  : — 
Mr.  H.  C.  Wilkie. 

„  G.  W.  Roberts. 

„  F.  Bazley. 

*  Marked  thus  passed  with  great  credit. 


THE  DEPUTATION  TO  THE  LORD  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

On  April  26th  a  deputation,  organized  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  representative  of  the  numerous  interests  and 
sciences  connected  with  or  related  to  Veterinary  Science,  as  well  as  of  that 
science  itself,  waited  upon  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  Lord  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  Whitehall,  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons  to  recognition  by  Government  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  a 
suitable  building.  The  deputation  was  more  especially  representative  of 
agriculture,  sanitary  science,  general  science,  public  health,  medicine,  sur¬ 
gery,  pathology,  zoology,  physiology,  botany,  chemistry,  hippology,  and 
humanity.  It  was  composed  of  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  : — 
Earl  Fortescue,  Lord  Aberdare,  President,  R.S.P.C.A.  ;  Lord  Arthur 
Somerset,  Viscount  Down,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart.  ;  Major-General  Sir 
F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  ;  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  President, 
R.C.S.  ;  the  Hon.  M.  Mostyn,  J.  Simon,  Esq.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  ; 
Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  M.P., 
President,  Linnasan  Society;  Sir  James  Heywood,  J.  Howard,  Esq., 
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M.P.  ;  J.  Dent  Dent,  Esq.,  President,  R.A.S. ;  Colonel  Nigel  Kings- 
cote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Ex-President,  R.A.S.  ;  Colonel  Milne  Home,  M.P.  ;  Dr. 
Cameron,  M.P.*;  Dr.  Farquharson,  M.P.  ;  C.  N.  Newdegate,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
Dr.  Quain,  F.R.S. ;  Professor  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  President  of  Council  of  Medical  Edu¬ 
cation  ;  Professor  J.  Burdon  Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ,  LL.D.,  University 
College ;  Professor  J.  Flower,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S ,  President,  Zoological 
Society;  S.  Wilks,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  Pathological  Society  ;  Professor 
R.  Bentley,  F.L.S.,  King’s  College,  Professor  of  Botany  ;  Professor 
A.  Voelcker,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  ;  W.  Allen,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  R.S.P.C.A.  ;  J.  Colam,  Esq.,  R.S.P.C.A.  ;  George  Samuel 
Measom,  Esq.,  J.P. ;  Wm.  Gatty,  Esq.,  Western  House,  Odiham  ;  C.E.  Nugent, 
Esq.,  Hampstead  Heath  ;  Marcus  Mery wether-Turner,  Esq.;  Wm.  Parkinson, 
Esq.;  J.  W.  Sawyer,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  PI.  M.  Jenkins, Esq.,  F.G.S., R.A.S. ;  J. 
Collins,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army  ;  Geo. 
Fleming,  F.R.C.V.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  President,  R.C.V.S.  ;  Hon.  M.  H.  Mostyn, 
M.R.C.V.S, ;  Professor  Pritchard,  M. R.C.V.S.  ;  Professor  Robertson, 
F. R.C.V.S.,  R.V.C. ;  M.  J.  Harpley,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Ex-President, 
R.C.V.S.  ;  T.  Greaves,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Ex-President,  R.C.V.S.  ;  E.  C. 
Dray,  Esq.,  F. R.C.V.S.,  Ex-President,  R.C.V.S.  ;  Finlay  Dun,  Esq., 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Vice-President,  R.C.V.S.  ;  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  Esq.,  F. R.C.V.S., 
Vice-President,  R.C.V.S.  ;  H.  L.  Simpson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Member 
of  Council,  R.C.V.S. ;  A.  C.  Cope,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment,  Privy  Council ;  H.  T.  Batt,  F. R.C.V.S. ;  A.  W.  Hill,  Sec.  R.C.V.S. 
*^The  deputation  was  received  by  Earl  Spencer,  with  whom  were  Mr. 
Mundella,  M.P.  (Vice-President  of  the  Council),  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Peel 
(Clerk  of  the  Council),  and  it  was  introduced  by  Earl  Fortescue,  who  called 
upon  Mr.  Fleming  (President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons) 
to  state  his  views  on  behalf  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

Mr.  Fleming  then  said  :  My  lord,  we  come  into  your  presence  as  a  deputa¬ 
tion  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ;  and 
I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  memorial  which  has  been  already 
placed  before  you.  If  your  lordship  will  take  it  as  read  it  will  save  your 
lordship’s  time,  because  I  think  it  explains  fully  everything  that  can  be  said 
on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  by  the  profession. 

Earl  Spencer  :  I  have  carefully  studied  it. 

Mr.  Fleming  :  I  may  tell  your  lordship  that  every  fact  stated  has  been 
verified  by  daily  experience.  The  great  importance  of  veterinary  science  is 
recognized  by  every  European  country,  but,  unfortunately,  our  own  country 
has  been  the  last  to  recognize  the  great  advantages  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  it.  This  recognition  has  been  made  by  the  greatest  European  State 
as  well  as  the  smallest.  I  think  we  are  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which 
the  science  of  veterinary  medicine  has  not  been  recognized  and  supported 
by  State  aid.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  importance  of  the 
veterinary  profession  has  been  recognized  in  these  Kingdoms,  and  I  think 
your  lordship  was  largely  interested  in  it  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  it 
was  so  recognized.  That  was  during  the  terrible  cattle  plague  of  1865,  when 
your  lordship  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Commission  ;  and  I 
think  that  was  the  first  step  taken  in  this  country  which  really  informed  the 
public  as  to  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  our  science.  The  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  has  existed  now  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  it  has  done  its  very  utmost  to  foster  and  cultivate  the  science,  and  with¬ 
out  any  assistance  from  the  country.  Every  year  the  collateral  branches  of 
the  science  have  been  increased,  and  every  year  greater  demands  have  been 
made  upon  the  profession  and  upon  the  Royal  College,  and  the  time  has 
now  arrived  when  the  Royal  College  could  not  fulfil  its  duty  in  regard  to  the 
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public,  or  the  pursuit  of  its  science  without  some  recognition  by  the  country 
in  the  shape  of  assistance.  That  assistance  it  has  been  desirous  of  avoiding 
asking  for.  The  profession  has  laboured  long  and  earnestly  ;  but  it  finds 
that  the  demands  made  upon  it  are  now  so  pressing,  and  the  need  for  a  higher 
system  of  education,  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  veterinary  medicine,  is  be¬ 
coming  every  day  so  much  more  urgent,  that  therefore  we  have  come  here  to 
ask  your  lordship  to  interest  yourself  with  the  Government,  in  order  to  obtain 
for  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  some  assistance  towards  at 
least  finding  it  a  home.  It  is  impossible  to  travel  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  to  visit  the  veterinary  colleges  there,  without  feeling  a  sense  of 
shame  that  in  this  country  we  have  no  building  and  no  home  for  veterinary 
science,  and  I,  myself,  feel  sure  that  the  country  would  largely  benefit  by 
assisting  the  Royal  College  to  obtain  such  a  home,  because  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  enlightening  people  as  to  the  value 
of  veterinary  science.  I  need  not  trespass  further  upon  your  lordship’s  time. 
There  are  here  many  representatives  of  sciences  closely  related  to  our  own, 
and  also  many  who  represent  the  interests  of  our  own  science,  and  I  think 
perhaps  they  will  express  better  than  I  can  do  the  value  and  great  im¬ 
portance  of  veterinary  science  to  those  sciences  and  to  the  interests  which 
they  represent.  I  am,  therefore,  my  lord,  in  asking  you — in  fact  almost 
urging  you — to  use  your  influence  with  the  Government  in  this  respect,  also 
asking  you  to  do  me  the  favour  to  believe  that  what  we  have  stated  in  this 
memorial  is  not  beyond  the  truth.- 

Earl  Fortescue  :  Our  friend  Lord  Aberdare  hoped  to  be  here  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  but  we  may 
assume  that  the  name  of  the  Society  speaks  for  itself.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  gentlemen  present,  and  the  Jockey  Club  is  also  represented  ;  but  I 
would  rather  suggest  that  even  higher  national  interests,  such  as  those  of  the 
Army,  Agriculture,  and  the  public  health  and  medicine  should  have  their  views 
expressed.  Every  branch  cannot  do  so  within  a  reasonable  compass  of 
time,  and  I  would  suggest  that  Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  should  urge 
the  importance  of  the  question  to  our  national  army. 

General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  said  he  would  rather  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Collins,  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army,  who 
would  afford  more  information  on  the  subject  than  he  himself  could  do. 
Nobody  was  more  conscious  of  the  advantage  of  the  application  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Science  to  the  army  than  he  (the  speaker)  was  ;  in  fact,  he  took  a  very 
considerable  part  with  the  Government  in  the  establishment  of  a  small 
Veterinary  Institution  at  Aldershot. 

Mr.  Collins  said  that  twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  thirty  veterinary 
surgeons  in  the  Army  altogether  ;  now  they  numbered  some  130  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  was  an  indication  that  their  services  were  more  necessary  in  every 
way  than  they  were  previously.  It  had  been  found  in  Afghanistan  and 
South  Africa  that  the  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  was.  insufficient,  and 
that  more  were  required  for  the  supervision  of  the  care  of  the  transport 
animals.  To  such  a  great  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  only  recently  there 
had  been  enormous  losses  in  Afghanistan.  Many  of  them  had  two  or  three 
thousand  sick  animals  to  attend  to,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
render  the  aid  and  assistance  which  they  should  do  in  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  duties.  He  would  give  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
veterinary  surgeons  in  South  Africa  saved  the  Government  thousands  of 
pounds  in  the  employment  of  transport  cattle.  It  was  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Government  that  the  owners  should  receive  compensation  for 
all  the  animals  that  died  of  Pleuro-pneumonia.  Of  course  compensation 
was  claimed  for  every  one  of  these  on  that  account  ;  but  it  was  found  that 
when  the  veterinary  surgeons  made  a  ftost-moi'tem  examination  that  very 
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few  indeed  were  found  to  die  of  that  disease.  At  the  present  time  new 
tables  were  being  drawn  up  for  the  organization  of  an  army  corps,  in  which 
the  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  have  been  considerably  increased.  It 
was  desirable  that  the  men  should  be  better  educated  and  well  up  to  time 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  profession — that  they  should  be  well  instructed, 
and  undergo  careful  examination  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  College.  As  the 
President  of  the  College  had  stated,  they  had  not  a  respectable  place  in 
which  they  could  get  these  young  gentlemen  together  to  come  up  for  their 
diplomas,  and  he  thought  on  the  whole  that  it  was  very  desirable  that 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  best  men  to  come  into 
service. 

Mr.  Dent  (President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society)  agreed  with  the 
view  that  science  in  general  ought  to  be  able  to  do  without  Government 
assistance  ;  but  from  the  experience  he  had  had  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  the  veterinary  profession,  there  was  not 
sufficient  encouragement  given  to  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  remuneration 
they  received  for  their  services,  to  allow  of  the  means  of  their  education  being 
self-supporting.  When  he  considered  the  amount  of  interference  there  was 
in  regard  to  cattle  diseases  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  the  deficiency 
which  his  lordship  and  his  inspectors  knew  there  was  of  well-qualified 
surgeons  in  many  of  the  country  districts,  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Dent)  that 
something  should  be  done  to  encourage  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,  by  the  establishment  of  an  institution,  or  the  providing  of  a  better  class 
of  men  to  treat  the  diseases  of  animals.  His  lordship  was  aware  that  at  the 
present  time  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  work  was 
the  treatment  of  horses,  and  that  the  cattle  pathology  had  been,  to  a  certain 
extent,  neglected  or  left  in  the  hands  of  what  were  called  “  cow-doctors.”  His 
lordship  knew  very  well  that  in  the  district  he  (Mr.  Dent)  represented  what 
benefit  had  been  derived  by  the  treatment  of  Pleuro-pnemonia  by  the  better 
class  of  men  who  v/ere  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  inspectors.  When 
they  procured  the  services  of  scientific  men  it  was  found  that  several  cases 
of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  so-called,  were  not  so.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
had  recently  done  all  they  could  to  encourage  research  as  to  several  of  the 
diseases.  The  question  was  of  such  national  importance,  there  were  so 
many  serious  losses  to  the  country  at  large,  and  especially  to  the  agricultural 
districts  on  account  of  these  diseases,  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  which  so 
much  research  was  necessary,  that  he  thought  the  Government  should  render 
assistance,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  Cattle  Plague.  The  discoveries 
made  by  Dr.  Sanderson  and  others  were  likely  to  lead  not  only  to  other 
important  discoveries  in  veterinary  diseases,  but  in  medical  science.  The 
profession  itself  did  not  appear  at  present  to  be  so  remunerative  that  the 
education  of  its  members  could  be  self-supporting.  On  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  he  hoped  that  his  lordship  would  find  it  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  recommend  to  the  Government  either  to  provide  a  building  or 
some  other  means  that  would  do  good  to  the  profession  at  large. 

Earl  Fortescue  then  called  upon  Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.,  who  said  that  he  had 
no  idea  he  would  be  called  upon  to  support  the  memorial  ;  but  he  did  so 
with  very  great  pleasure  from  the  point  of  view  as  to  the  bearing  of  vete¬ 
rinary  science  on  the  public  health  of  man.  The  fact  was  that,  in  other 
countries,  contributions  had  been  made  to  medical  science  on  account  of 
the  knowledge  of  some  veterinary  surgeons  as  to  particular  diseases.  At 
the  present  moment  they  v/ere  indebted  to  M.  Chauveau,  a  veterinary  surgeon 
of  France,  who,  withM.Toussaint  and  other  veterinary  surgeons,  made  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries,  not  only  in  diseases  such  as  Cholera,  Splenic  Fever,  and 
Anthrax,  but  in  connection  with  that  disease  which  worked  such  great- 
devastation  to  humanity  in  this  country,  namely,  Tubercular  disease,  and 
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also  as  to  the  relations  between  Small-pox  and  Cow-pox,  and  the  protective 
influence  exerted  by  the  one  on  the  other.  No  contributions  to  veterinary 
and  medical  science  were  more  important  than  some  of  those  which  had 
been  made  by  the  present  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  He  would  not  say  more,  but  would  only  point  out  that  it  was 
important  to  cultivate  veterinary  science  if  they  wished  to  benefit  humanity. 

Earl  Fortescue  then  called  upon  Dr.  Quain,  who,  he  said,  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Brown  Institute,  and  who  would  illustrate  the  subject  as 
bearing  upon  medicine. 

Dr.  Quain  said  as  Earl  Fortescue  had  been  good  enough  to  mention  him 
in  connection  with  the  Brown  Institution,  that  would  be  his  best  justification 
for  offering  a  few  observations.  He  congratulated  the  deputation  in  having 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  Earl  Spencer.  He  (Dr.  Quain)  had  served  on  the 
Cattle  Plague  Commission,  of  which  his  lordship  was  chairman.  There 
was  no  one  living  that  knew  better  the  nature  of  the  disease  than  his  lord¬ 
ship,  who  had  watched  it  and  gone  into  it  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  it 
was  very  much  owing  to  what  he  at  that  time  did,  that  almost  all  the  cattle 
had  not  been  swept  away.  He  thought,  therefore,  they  were  particularly 
fortunate  in  waiting  upon  his  lordship,  who  had  such  an  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  he  was  sure  that  no  one  in  the  Cabinet  could  urge  the  subject  upon 
his  colleagues  with  more  force  than  his  lordship.  The  President  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  had  justly  said  that  science  should  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  Government  support.  He  quite  agreed  with  that  ;  but  in  the  present 
case  there  was  a  necessity  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  who,  he  thought, 
ought  to  pay  for  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution  as  tne  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons ;  for  without  such  an  institution, which  encouraged  ahigh 
class  of  education,  the  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  some  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  animals  would  continue  to  be  in  abeyance,  as  it  had  been  for  many 
years  past.  He,  therefore,  thought  it  had  more  claim  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  than  it  had  in  the  interests  of  science.  He  should  like  to  say,  first  of  all, 
that  animals  suffered  much  more  than  people  were  aware  of.  Unfortunately, 
they,  like  children,  were  unable  to  indicate  the  seat  of  disease,  and  it 
required  an  amount  of  intelligence  and  care  and  patience  on  the  part  of 
those  who  treated  those  dumb  animals,  even  in  excess  of  the  necessary 
treatment  of  mankind,  who  could  point  out  the  symptoms.  It  was  therefore  to 
be  hoped  that  the  help  of  Government  would  be  given  to  improve  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  veterinary  knowledge  in  this  country.  With  regard  to  the 
pecuniary  question,  he  would  instance  the  Cattle  Plague,  which  caused 
the  loss  of  millions  of  money,  simply  through  ignorance  of  its  nature  ; 
and  probably  every  head  of  cattle  in  the  country  would  have  gone  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  scientific  researches  made  with  the  support  of 
Government.  It  had  been  happily  said  that  the  knowledge  of  diseases 
in  animals  contributed  in  a  very  marked  degree  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
mankind.  During  the  Cattle  Plague,  the  registrar’s  office  enumerated  the 
number  of  animals  that  died,  but  the  infection  was  carried  from  place  to 
place.  Cholera,  Anthrax,  and  Tubercular  diseases  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  swept  away  from  the  category  of  diseases  existing  in  the  lower 
animals.  He  thought  that  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  would 
require  to  have  a  house  and  a  home  before  veterinary  science  could  be  carried 
on  with  the  success  that  it  deserved,  and  he  trusted  his  lordship  would  press 
upon  the  Government  that  they  should  at  least  provide  for  the  profession  a 
home,  and  thus  give  it  a  locus  staiidi  among  the  other  professions.  He  saw 
from  the  Budget  that  something  additional  was  to  be  put  on  the  carriages., 
but  surely  some  consideration  should  be  shown  for  those  who  possessed  the 
horses  which  were  to  draw  the  carriages. 

Professor  Acland  said  he  was  hardly  aware  that  he  would  have  been 
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called  upon  to  address  his  lordship,  and  nothing  would  have  induced  him 
to  have  fairly  departed  from  his  own  province  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  very 
sincere  desire  to  support  the  exertions  of  so  eminent  a  pathologist  as  Mr. 
Fleming,  whose  request  that  he  (Dr.  Acland)  should  say  a  few  words  seemed 
to  him  to  be  absolutely  imperative.  For  some  time  past,  in  Oxford,  he  had 
endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  found  a  professorship  of  compara¬ 
tive  pathology,  but  up  to  the  present  time  without  the  slightest  success, 
although  a  Commission  had  been  sitting  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  all  the  scientific  departments  of  the  University.  To  say  this  would  be 
sufficient,  he  thought,  to  show  his  lordship  how  entirely  he  sympathised 
with  all  that  had  been  said  by  the  previous  speakers.  From  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  it  was  now  well  known  that  comparative  pathology  was  at  one 
with  human  pathology :  the  public  knew  this  as  well  as  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession.  They  had  been  very  slow  in  learning  it,  but  the  articles  that  had 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  various  journals  had  led  them  to  recognise 
this  view.  He  knew  nothing  that  would  tend  more  to  make  the  animal 
creation  happy  (whatever  lives  they  were  intended  for)  from  their  birth  to 
their  death,  than  having  to  attend  to  them  intelligent  persons  having  a 
knowledge  of  their  disease.  In  regard  to  the  practical  and  scientific  side  of 
the  question,  and  in  the  relation  of  those  diseases  to  humanity,  there  should 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  those  who  had  the  interests  of  mankind  and 
their  country  at  heart  would  desire  to  see  every  facility  given  to  the  hitherto 
not  very  well  used  class  of  veterinary  surgeons,  to  have  a  more  intimate 
relation  with  the  higher  departments  of  medicine,  whether  the  question  was 
looked  at  as  concerning  the  army,  domestic  animals,  agriculture,  or  as  con¬ 
cerning  the  infection  of  diseases  from  animals  to  mankind.  In  conclusion, 
he  did  not  know  whether  any  of  his  medical  colleagues  might  think 
that  he  was  going  out  of  his  way  to  take  part  in  the  meeting — (“  no, 
no  — but  he  did  not  consider  he  would  have  done  his  duty  if  he  had  not 
heartily  and  emphatically  joined  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  deputation. 
He  was  glad  that  the  whole  question  was  left  in  the  hands  of  his  Lordship, 
who  was  so  well  able  to  lay  it  before  the  Cabinet.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Professor  Flower  (President  of  the  Zoological  Society)  said  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  so  well  put  forward  in  the  memorial  that  he  did  not  think  that 
he  had  many  remarks  to  offer.  The  mutual  connection  between  animals 
and  men  in  all  that  referred  to  their  bodily  functions  was  so  obvious,  and 
seemed  to  have  received  such  crowning  sanction  in  the  writings  of  great 
men,  that  he  thought  it  was  not  open  to  doubt.  He  would  pass  on  to  the 
more  practical  point,  namely,  the  great  importance  of  having  well-educated, 
scientific  veterinary  surgeons.  He  could  speak  with  some  little  experience 
on  this  subject,  having  some  years  ago  held  the  office  of  Examiner  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  These  examinations  were  now  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  very  dingy  house  in  a  very  dingy  square  in  an  obscure  part  of 
London.  The  whole  system  of  examinations  had  within  the  last  twenty 
years  been  subjected  to  change.  Twenty  years  ago  the  examiner  and 
examinee  used  to  sit  at  each  side  of  the  table,  and  talk  to  each  other  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  the  examination  was  over  ;  but  now  the  examination 
must  be  conducted  in  a  practical  manner,  and  actual  specimens  must  be 
before  those  who  were  examining.  The  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  had  really  no  means  for  carrying  on  a  searching  and  practical  exami¬ 
nation,  and  such  an  examination  he  was  sure  was  the  only  thing  which 
would  serve  to  elevate  the  character  of  veterinary  surgeons.  The  College 
ought  to  have  larger  rooms,  and  also  means  and  appliances,  and  each 
examiner  must  give  much  more  time  to  the  pupil,  all  of  which  involved 
very  great  expense.  In  addition  to  that,  there  ought  to  be  a 
library,  a  good  meeting-room,  and  a  room  where  lectures  on 
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scientific  discoveries  connected  with  veterinary  pathology,  physiology,, 
and  so  on,  could  be  delivered.  All  this  involved  expense,  and  unless  their 
funds  could  be  augmented  in  some  way,  veterinary  science  could  not 
advance  in  this  country.  Could  it  be  expected  that  the  veterinary  surgeons 
themselves  could  find  the  money  ?  He  hardly  thought  they  could.  He  did 
not  know  what  the  income  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  was,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  was  very  large  ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  heavy  tax  on  those  who 
were  hard  worked  and  had  small  remuneration  to  find  the  money.  If  Go¬ 
vernment  assistance  were  granted,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  both  to  the 
country  at  large  and  the  profession.  The  question  was  one  which  partook 
more  c-f  a  national  character,  and  one  to  which  those  who  were  not  veterinary 
surgeons,  but  who  were  interested  in  its  progress,  might  fairly  call  upon  the 
Government,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  give  their  aid. 

Dr.  Wilks  (President  of  the  Pathological  Society)  said  he  thought  it  his 
duty  as  President  of  the  Society  to  join  the  deputation  ;  because  he  was 
sure  that  all  increased  opportunities  that  were  given  to  study  the  diseases 
of  animals  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  medicine.  When  his  Society 
was  founded,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  diseases  in  man  ;  but 
they  soon  found  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  the  Pathological  Department 
they  now  had  in  Portman  Square.  This  was  done  for  two  reasons  ;  one  of 
which  was  that  there  were  so  many  of  the  diseases  among  the  lower  animals 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  study  these  diseases  in  all  their  phases  ;  and 
secondly,  because  they  had  a  true  scientific  purpose  in  view.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  understand  all  that  belonged  to  the  welfare  of  man  without 
studying  the  life  of  all  the  other  branches  of  the  creation.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  deserved,  not  only  public 
recognition,  but  support  from  the  Government  ;  for  not  only  would  it  bring 
about  the  immediate  advantages  which  those  connected  with  it  wished  to 
obtain  ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  it  would  also  be  for  the  public  welfare. 

Earl  Spencer,  in  reply,  said, — My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  I 
have  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure  this  important  and  influential  depu¬ 
tation.  As  Lord  Fortescue  says,  the  names  alone  of  those  who  are  here, 
independently  of  the  speeches  that  have  been  made,  show  what  a  varied 
and  great  interest  is  felt  on  this  subject  among  the  various  branches  of  the 
scientific  bodies  throughout  the  country.  But  besides  science  we  have  other 
departments  of  interest  represented  here.  We  have  agriculture  represented 
here  ;  we  have  the  army  represented  here  ;  we  have  humanity  represented 
here.  I  therefore  need  not  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
names  of  those  present,  and  the  speeches  that  have  been  made,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  that.  Dr.  Quain  and  Mr.  Fleming  were  good  enough  to 
refer  to  the  connection  which  I  have  had  for  many  years  with  this  subject. 
I  ana  much  obliged  to  them  for  their  kind  reference  to  what  I  did,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Commission.  But  you  come  to  me  princi¬ 
pally  now  as  the  head  of  the  Government  Department  which  has  more  to  do 
with  veterinary  science  than  any  other  department  in  the  Government. 
I  assure  you  that  never  a  day  passes  in  which  I  do  not  see  the  great  import¬ 
ance  which  veterinary  science  and  the  veterinary  profession  have  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  business  which  is  constantly  before  me.  The  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Government  regulates  the  action  of  the  sanitary  police 
in  regard  to  the  animals  of  this  country.  It  owes  a  great  part  of  its  efficiency 
to  the  aid  of  veterinary  surgeons.  In  that  way  I  feel  the  great  importance 
which  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  higher  art  among  veterinary 
surgeons  has.  But  I  should  just  like  to  refer  to  another  matter  incidental 
to  this.  The  importance  of  the  work  which  we  have  to  do  is  increased 
according  to  the  amount  of  care  which,  independently  of  our  sanitary 
police,  is  given  to  the  cure  of  animals.  If  the  cure  of  the  diseases  in 
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animals,  and  the  sanitary  regulations,  were  carried  to  a  still  further 
degree,  we  might  almost,  perhaps,  do  without  sanitary  police.  I  sincerely 
wish  we  could,  for  the  veterinary  science  not  only  deals  with  animals  who 
are  suffering,  but  relieves  their  wants.  It  prevents  certainly  the  spread  of 
disease  to  others,  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  trade  of  the 
country  in  the  way  that  the  sanitary  police  does.  I  therefore  sincerely  wish 
that  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  veterinary  science  would  diminish 
the  necessity  for  these  stringent  measures  of  the  sanitary  police,  absolutely 
essential  as  they  are,  but  which  must  interfere  with  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Collins  referred  to  the  great  importance  which  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  veterinary  science  had  in  connection  with  movements 
in  the  field  in  order  to  show  what  a  loss  was  then  involved  by  not  having  a 
sufficient  amount  of  veterinary  assistance  in  regard  to  horses  in  the  field, 
so  that  they  might  be  properly  protected.  We  constantly  have  the  same 
thing  shown  to  us  in  our  department.  Mr.  Dent  gave  an  excellent  instance 
of  what  was  done  in  one  county.  That  is  not  the  only  instance  we  have  in 
Kngland,  where  there  is  a  deficient  amount  of  veterinary  knowledge. 
Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  local  authorities  not  using  veterinary  science 
efficiently  that  some  districts  are  involved  in  very  heavy  losses.  A  real 
practical  knowledge  of  diseases  is  constantly  of  use  in  order  to  diminish 
the  burden  put  on  the  particular  locality.  I  could  put  before  you  other  cases 
from  the  reports  of  Professor  Browne  and  others  where  we  have  an  insidious 
disease,  like  foot  and  mouth  disease,  spreading  like  wildfire  through  a  whole 
district.  In  every  case  where  sanitary  knowledge  is  applied,  the  disease  is 
confined  to  only  one  or  two  cases,  and  instead  of  losing  whole  flocks  we 
have  instances,  as  in  one  county,  where  the  application  of  good  scientific 
knowledge  was  able  to  overcome  the  disease  in  a  very  rapid  manner,  and 
lambs  which  were  most  susceptible  to  it,  were  almost  all  saved.  I  only  give 
you  this  instance  to  show  you  how  very  much  I,  as  head  of  the  Veterinary 
Department,  appreciate  the  profession  which  is  more  particularly  repre¬ 
sented  here,  and  how  very  anxious  I  should  be  to  promote  its  interests.  I 
concur  generally  with  what  Mr.  Dent  said  as  to  the  general  application  of  the 
principle,  that  it  is  always  better,  if  possible,  that  science  should  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Government  support.  That  is,  I  think,  a  very  sound  principle. 
It  has  certainly  been  applied  very  rigidly  to  the  veterinary  profession.  But 
there  are  cases,  no  doubt,  where  a  science  in  its  own  interest  and  in  that  of 
the  country  at  large  may  come  forward  and  ask  for  assistance  from  the 
Government.  As  I  understand,  your  case  is  this  : — You  are  a  most 
important  body — a  body  that  really  regulates  veterinary  knowledge  in  the 
country  by  conferring  the  necessary  degrees  ;  and  I  say  this  because  I  believe 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  has  the  power  of  creating  and  setting 
up  the  standard  of  veterinary  knowledge  in  the  land,  by  the  examinations 
which  it  conducts.  You  are  not  a  rich  body,  and  you  are  mostly  supported  by  a 
profession  that  is  not  rich.  You  have  not  got  buildings  where  you  can  have 
museums  to  illustrate  teaching  or  convenient  rooms  for  examination.  That 
is  your  case.  I  confess  that  I  think  you  have  some  ground  for  coming  for¬ 
ward  and  asking  for  some  assistance  ;  but  there  is  always  a  very  great 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  There  are  a  great  many  competitors  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Government,  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  room, 
and  sometimes  even  money  for  the  assistance  of  the  different  claimants.  You 
are  supported  by  the  scientific  world,  as  it  seems,  and  by  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  ;  and  I  fully  admit  the  intimate  alliance  that  there  is  between  the 
two,  and  the  justice  with  which  the  medical  and  scientific  gentlemen  here 
present  have  supported  your  claim.  I  noted  with  pleasure  the  ingenious 
argument  of  Dr.  Ouain — that  as  the  Government  were  going  to  tax 
carriages,  they  ought  to  give  relief  to  those  who  had  to  find  horses  to  draw 
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those  carriages,  by  making  the  health  and  soundness  of  those  horses  better 
by  improved  veterinary  science.  I  will  not  quite  admit  that  the  argument  is 
conclusive,  but  I  will  bear  it  in  mind,  and  lay  the  matter  before  my  col¬ 
leagues.  It  is  a  subject  that  will  have  to  be  considered  by  the  Treasury  and 
others,  but  I  assure  you  it  would  give  me  very  great  pleasure  if  I  could  give 
you  some  encouragement  and  some  assistance.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need 
detain  you  any  longer.  I  can  only  repeat  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me  to 
receive  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  will  lay  your  petition  and  the  interest¬ 
ing  remarks  you  have  made  before  my  colleagues.  I  cannot  promise  you 
success,  but  I  shall  most  heartily  rejoice  if  I  could  in  any  way  be  able  to 
promote  the  interests  of  a  science  which  I  am  sure  is  of  such  great  import¬ 
ance  to  this  country  and  to  all  its  colonies. 

Earl  Fortescue,  in  the  name  of  the  deputation,  thanked  his  lordship  for 
his  courtesy,  and  the  deputation  withdrew. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  T.  P.  BOUGHTON,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of 
Hounslow,  on  March  31st,  aged  39  years.  Mr.  Boughton  graduated  in 
1862,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  Hounslow  and  its  vicinity. 

The  demise  is  also  reported  of  J.  Faulkener,  Wetherby,  Yorkshire,  who 
graduated  in  1866. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  the  death  of  Professor  Niederhausern, 
Director  of  the  Berne  Veterinary  School,  Switzerland,  was  announced,  and 
now  another  Plonorary  Associate  of  the  R.C.V.S.,  and  Director  of  the  other 
Swiss  School,  Professor  Rudolph  Zauggee,  is  dead,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-six  years.  He  was  much  valued  in  Switzerland  for  his 
professional  abilities,  and  especially  in  the  domain  of  sanitary  science. 


jlotfQ  antr  JRUstf. 

Hydrophobia  in  the  Punjab. — The  deaths  from  this  disease  in  the 
Punjab  show  an  enormous  increase  of  late.  During  1880  the  number  was 
no  less  than  107,  while  in  1879  it  was  only  69. 

The  Kick  of  a  Camel. — The  camel’s  kick  is  a  study.  As  it  stands 
demurely  chewing  the  cud,  and  gazing  abstractedly  at  some  totally  different, 
far-away  object,  up  goes  a  hind  leg,  drawn  close  into  the  body,  with  the  foot 
pointing  out  ;  a  short  pause  and  out  it  flies  with  an  action  like  the  piston 
and  connecting-rod  of  a  steam-engine,  showing  a  judgment  of  distance  and 
direction  that  would  lead  you  to  suppose  the  leg  gifted  with  perception  of  its 
own,  independent  of  the  animal’s  proper  senses.  I  have  seen  a  heavy  man 
fired  several  yards  into  a  dense  crowd  by  the  kick  of  a  camel,  and  picked  up 
insensible. — ic  My  Journey  io  Medinah?  By  Keane. 

Transmission  of  Diphtheria. — Dr.  William  Bunce,  of  Oberlin,  O., 
sends  a  report  of  the  following  cases  of  Diphtheria  being  communicated  by 
cats,  to  the  New  York  Medical  Record ,  March  4th  :  “  On  May  1st,  1881,  he 
was  called  to  see  a  boy  four  years  of  age,  of  German  parentage,  and  one  of 
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six  children  ;  he  was  found  to  have  Diphtheria.  On  the  following  day  the 
youngest  daughter,  two  years  of  age,  presented  symptoms  of  the  same 
disease,  and  on  the  next  day  the  father  and  two  more  children  were  attacked. 
After  this  date  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  except  the  eldest  boy, 
contracted  the  disease.  A  thorough  examination  of  the  house  elicited  no 
source  of  contagion,  but  in  the  barn  a  cat  was  found  having  the  characteristic 
lesions  of  Diphtheria.  On  inquiry,  he  ascertained  that  this  cat  during  its 
period  of  sickness  had  been  played  with  by  the  children.  On  August  20th, 
1881,  he  saw  with  his  son,  Dr.  W.  C.  Bunce,  a  lady,  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  Diphtheria  of  a  very  severe  type,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the 
third  day.  In  a  short  time  the  disease  developed  in  the  mother  and  remaining 
two  daughters.  A  half-grown  cat  in  the  room  was  found  to  have  well-marked 
diphtheritic  membrane  in  the  throat ;  it  was  also  ascertained  thagits  mother 
and  four  other  kittens  had  been  in  the  same  condition.  The  girls  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  cure  the  cats  by  removing  the  deposit,  in  this  way  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  the  contagious  influence  of  the  disease.  After  the  recovery  of  these 
cases,  and  the  removal  of  the  diseased  animals,  the  spread  of  the  disease 
ceased.  He  thinks,  it  fair,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  diseased  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cats  was  the  cause  of  the  diphtheritic  manifestations  in  the  cases 
reported.  Mention  is  made  of  these  cases  as  they  are  of  importance  in  the 
consideration  of  comparative  medicine. 

Photographing  Animals  in  Motion. — At  the  Royal  Institution  on  March 
13th,  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Princesses 
Victoria,  Louise,  and  Maud,  and  suite,  and  before  a  numerous  audience, 
including  Professors  Gladstone,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall,  and  the  Poet-Laureate, 
a  demonstration  was  given  by  Mr.  Muybridge  on  the  recently-discovered  art 
of  instantaneously  photographing  animals  in  active  motion.  This  discovery 
opens  a  field  for  the  philosopher  and  anatomist  to  examine  the  laws  of  control 
and  motions  of  animals,  but  on  this  occasion  the  lecturer  confined  himself  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  results  at  present  achieved  by  his  experiments.  The 
method  of  the  process  by  which  the  animal,  walking,  running,  or  jumping,  is 
made  as  it  were  his  own  photographer,  is  at  once  ingenious  and  unique. 
Explained  shortly,  a  space  is  arranged  along  which  the  animal — say  a  horse 
and  jockey  at  full  speed — is  to  pass.  Placed  parallel  to  this  line  of  gallop 
are  a  series  of  cameras  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches  from  one  another.  The 
lens  of  each  camera  has  a  sliding  spring  shutter,  and  to  each  side  of  the 
shutter  an  electric  thread  is  attached  which,  on  receiving  an  impulse,  releases 
the  tension  (100  lbs.  weight)  on  the  spring  shutter,  which  instantly  springs 
up,  and  the  object  in  the  line  of  focus  of  the  lens  is  immediately  photographed. 
The  electric  threads  attached  to  these  shutters  are  arranged  along  the  line  of 
gallop  (also  equidistant  twelve  inches,  like  the  cameras),  so  that  the  horse 
rushing  by  passes  thread  No.  1.  This  gives  the  required  electric  impulse, 
which  causes  the  shutter  of  the  lens  to  spring  up,  and  the  animal  is  photo¬ 
graphed  in  the  exact  position  he  happens  to  be  in  at  the  identical  second. 
The  same  action  takes  place  until  all  the  threads,  about  twenty-four  in 
number,  are  passed.  Each  of  these  photographs,  shown  singly  on  the 
diagram,  presented  a  singular,  almost  crude,  caricature  of  animal  life,  much 
after  the  grotesque  style  of  Ernest  Griset.  But  in  order  to  prove  their 
accuracy,  the  lecturer  had  contrived  an  arrangement  termed  the  “  Zoopraxti- 
scope,”  a  revolving  apparatus  something  after  the  principle  of  the  old 
zoetrope,  which,  on  being  worked,  made  the  first  photograph  merge  into 
photograph  No.  2,  and  so  on  through  the  series  of  twenty-four,  and  all  these 
thus  quickly  combined  displayed  the  most  natural  and  perfect  motion  of  the 
horse  at  full  speed.  This  discovery,  the  lecturer  stated,  had  led  to  another, 
viz.,  that  most  of  the  horses  represented  by  the  ancients  (Greeks  excepted), 
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and  by  the  artists  of  modern  times,  had  been  drawn  in  false  positions  as 
regards  the  legs.  The  case  of  the  central  figure  horse  in  Rosa  Bonheur’s 
famous  picture  was  cited  as  a  pronounced  type  of  this  kind  of  error.  The 
fancy  positions  of  the  racers  in  Frith’s  noted  Derby  piece  were  compared 
with  the  true  positions  of  like  animals  at  full  speed,  and  were  demonstrated 
through  the  agency  of  the  zoopraxtiscope,  to  be  utterly  inaccurate  as  regarded 
the  position  of  the  legs.  Among  the  various  diagrams  descriptive  of  the 
action  of  swift  movement  was  that  of  a  hunter  clearing  a  gate,  a  man  walking, 
a  circus  rider  turning  a  summersault  on  horseback,  a  group  of  horses  running, 
and  two  men  boxing. 


CtfrrcsjJtmtfmfe,  ctr. 


NEW  REMEDIES. 

Sir, — In  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Leener  calls  attention  to  the 
new  and  somewhat  novel  method  of  introducing  nostrums  to  the  profession. 

Of  late  we  have  been  favoured  with  articles  on  Chlorodyne,  lodiform  Co., 
and  Mist.  Tonica  Cone.,  all  so  introduced,  and  in  the  April  number  we  have 
a  leading  article  on  the  “  Tonic  of  the  future,”  by  Mr.  Maynard,  which  if  it 
possesses  all  the  virtues  claimed  for  it,  will  be  the  means  of  revolutionizing 
our  materia  medica,  and  reducing  the  list  of  tonics  to  one.  Oh,  what  a 
happy  future  ! 

Mr.  Maynard  during  his  “  long  and  active  practice  ”  has  apparently  had 
to  encounter  unenviable  difficulties  in  the  selection  of  tonics,  seeing  that  he 
has  tried  every  drug  classed  as  a  tonic  without  success  ;  but  it  is  a  consolation 
to  hear  that  at  last  he  has  met  with  a  useful  combination — the  tonic  par 
excellence;  in  fact,  a  preparation  possessing  virtues  so  unique  as  to  set  aside 
all  other  tonic  medicines  as  unnecessary.  But  with  the  assertion  before  us 
that  every  “  conceivable  tonic  ”  was  tried,  and  all  failed,  the  matter  becomes 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  as  the  two  agents  in  combination  (which, 
by  the  way,  are  not  uncommon  in  extemporaneous  prescribing)  for  which  such 
extraordinary  virtues  are  claimed  must  have  been  tried.  Did  Mr.  Maynard 
never  try  combinations  ?  If  he  did  not,  this  will  explain  his  utter  failure, 
and  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at,  and  that  forces  itself  on  one, 
is  that  he  must  always  have  prescribed  the  very  medicines  which  were  contra¬ 
indicated. 

If  Mr.  Maynard’s  article  was  written  for  the  profession  in  good  faith, 
and  not  merely  as  a  puff  to  push  the  particular  preparation,  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  cases  'which  are  quoted  to  show 
its  marvellous  effects.  Assuming  the  cases  to  be  correctly  described 
(especially  the  Saint  Bernard  pup  and  pysemic  cases)  I,  for  one,  am  not 
prepared  to  believe  that  quin  quinine  or  dialyzed  iron,  either  separately  or 
combined,  could  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  produce  such  a  marked  change, 
especially  in  the  doses  recommended  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion.  With  the  evidence  at  present  produced  I  am  disposed  to  think  the 
credit  due  to  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce  has  been  ascribed  to  the  “  tonic  of 
the  future.” 
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Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  seen  and  examined  a  Mist.  Tonic* 
which  was  received  by  my  employer  from  a  London  firm,  purporting  to 
contain  dialyzed  iron,  quinquinine,  and  nux  vomica.  The  predominant  in¬ 
gredient  is  ferchloride  of  iron  with  mi  excess  of  free  acid, ,  and  some  cinchona, 
alkaloids  ;  if  it  contains  any  nux  vomica  at  all,  it  is  in  such  small  quantity 
as  to  be  therapeutically  useless.  I  question  if  it  does  or  ever  did  contain 
dialyzed  iron  ? 

The  eagerness  with  which  a  small  section  of  the  profession  seize  upon 
and  prescribe  any  new  preparation  of  unknown  composition,  if  it  only  be 
accompanied  by  a  sufficiently  laudatory  recommendation,  is  curious,  and 
without  denying  that  they  may,  one  or  all,  be  useful  preparations  when 
and  where  properly  employed,  I  do  say  that  so  long  as  their  exact  com¬ 
position  remains  a  secret  should  professional  men  abstain  from  prescribing 
them.  To  employ  compounds  of  unknown  composition  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
very  essence  of  quackery.  If  a  man  can  diagnose  a  case,  surely  he  possesses 
sufficient  therapeutical  skill  to  decide  as  to  the  course  of  treatment  in¬ 
dicated,  and  if  necessary,  to  advantageously  combine  the  therapeutic 
agents  he  may  select  to  administer.  If  he  has  no  faith  in  medicines  the 
composition  of  which  he  knows,  I  cannot  understand  his  faith  in  those  the 
composition  of  which  he  is  totally,  or  nearly  totally  ignorant. 

So  far  as  my  experience  of  the  recently  introduced  nostrums  extends, 
they  possess  but  little  commendable  pharmaceutical  elegance  or  therapeutic 
value.  The  active  ingredients  of  a  preparation  being  decided  upon,  any 
tyro  in  pharmaceutical  knowledge  would  produce  compounds  of  equal 
merit.  Their  most  striking  feature  is  the  high  price  obtainable,  by  their 
composition  being  kept  secret. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  those  members  of  the  profession  who  use 
these  nostrums  to  the  advisability  of  ascertaining  if  they  really  do  contain 
the  ingredients  stated  by  the  manufacturers. 

In  vindication  of  the  above  remarks  I  would  say  that  I  have  been 
actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  serve  the  profession  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong. 

Liverpool,  April  6th,  1882.  Yours,  etc., 

Pharmacon. 


THE  PARTIALITY  OF  HORSE-DEALERS. 

Dear  Sir, — Can  any  of  the  numerous  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal 
inform  me  why  many  of  the  London  horse-dealers  have  (if  I  may  so  term  it) 
favourite  veterinary  surgeons?  My  reason  for  asking  this  is,  that  within  the 
last  three  months,  four  horse-dealers  have  refused  to  allow  me  to  examine 
their  horses,  and  have  recommended  others  for  the  purpose.  I  never  reject 
any  animal  unless  I  am  sure  it  is  unsound.  What  can  be  the  reason  ? 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W. 


*  Whether  this  is  the  preparation  referred  to  by  Mr.  Maynard  I  know  not,  only 
they  profess  the  same  composition  qualitatively. 
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EXISTING  PRACTITIONERS. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Will  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether 
registered  V.S.  will  be  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Associations,  or  will  the  Members  think  it  infra  dig.  to  admit  them  ? 
Of  course,  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  Regimental  Veterinary  Surgeons 
and  Regimental  Veterinary  Surgeons,  as  well  as  M.R.C.V.S.  and  M.R.C.V.S., 
of  which  we  have  a  pretty  good  proof  in  your  last  number.  An  answer  in  your 
next  will  oblige.  Yours  truly,  “Alpha.” 

[The  fact  that  unqualified  practitioners  are  registered  as  “  existing  prac¬ 
titioners,”  in  a  special  register,  renders  them  no  more  eligible  for  admission 
to  Veterinary  Medical  .Societies  than  before  the  Act  of  Parliament.  It  merely 
exempts  them  from  the  penal  operations  of  the  Act,  so  long  as  their  names 
remain  on  the  register.] 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  W.  S.  Adams,  A.V.D.,  Oossoor  ;  A. 
W.  Hill,  London  ;  “  W  ” ;  A.  Broad,  London  ;  “  Pharmacon,”  Liverpool ;  H.  Kidd, 
Hungerford  ;  R.  A.  N.  Powys,  London  ;  W.  Broughton,  Leeds ;  J.  Donald,  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  R.  W.  Burke,  A.V.D.,  Woolwich  ;  J.  McCall,  Glasgow;  “Alpha.” 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  A.  Lydtin ,  Mittkeilungen  fiber  das  Badische  Veteri- 
narwesen  in  den  Jahren,  1874  bis  1880  ;  W.  F.,  The  Simple  Ailments  of  Horses  ;  M. 
H.  Rossignol ,  Rapport  sur  les  Experiences  de  Pouilly-le-Fort ;  Bulletin  de  la  Soc. 
Roy.  Protectrice  des  Animaux  ;  E.  Duclaux ,  Ferments  et  Maladies  ;  L.  Goyan,  Traite 
Pratique  de  Marechalerie  ;  D.  Vailada,  Storia  della  sperimentazione  dell’ innesto  Car- 
bonchioso  in  Jorino  ;  G.  Bizzozero ,  Di  un  nuovo  elemento  Norfologico  del  Sangue  ; 
Therapeutical  Notes  on  New  Veterinary  Medicines  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  Kings. 


Journals,  etc.:  Archiv fur  Wisscnschaftliche  und  Practische  Thierheilkunde ; 
ZeitschriftforVergleichendeAugenheilkunde;  Deutsche  Zeitschriftfiir  Thiermedicin  und 
Tergleichcnde  Pathologie  ;  La  Clinica  Veterinaria  ;  Tidskrift for  Veterindr  Medicin  och 
Husdjursskbtsel ;  Wochenschrift  fur  Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht ;  Journal  de 
Medicine  Veterinaire  et  de  Zootechnie  ;  Revue  Veterinaire  ;  Archives  Veterinaire  ;  Recueil 
de  Medicine  Veterinaire ;  Lancet;  L’ Echo  Veterinaire ;  Annales  de  Medicine  Veteri¬ 
naire;  British  Medical  Journal  ;  Sanitarian;  Veterinary  Review  ;  Der  Thierarzt ; 
Breeder’s  Gazette ;  Live  Stock  Journal ;  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal ;  National 
Live  Stock  Journal ;  Field;  Mark  Lane  Express;  Agricultural  Gazette;  Australa¬ 
sian  Veterinary  Journal ;  La  Press t  Veterinaire. 
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Newspapers:  Glasgow  Daily  News;  Allahabad  Pioneer;  Edinburgh  Courant ; 
Montreal  Gazette ;  Armagh  Guardian ;  Scotsman. 
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THE  CONTAGIOUSNESS  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  TOUSSAINT,  TOULOUSE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL, 

FRANCE. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  contagiousness  of  Tuberculosis 
which  I  have  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the 
objections  which  have  been  offered  with  regard  to  them  since, 
induce  me  to  explain  the  programme  I  had  drawn  up  four  years 
ago,  and  which  comprises,  up  to  the  present  time,  more  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  experiments.  I  had  more  particularly  in 
view  the  contagious  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the  dangers  it 
offers  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view. 

When  I  commence  the  study  of  a  contagious  disease,  my  first 
preoccupation  is  to  find  the  species  of  animal  in  which  it  may 
be  developed  most  certainly  and  rapidly.  This  is  the  reason 
why,  in  studying  Tuberculosis,  I  was  led  to  employ  the  rabbit, 
pig,  and  cat.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  experimenters,  in 
studying  Anthrax,  have  also  had  recourse  to  the  rabbit,  although 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  in  this  creature.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  pig,  with 
regard  to  Tuberculosis  ;  but  I  have  been  able  to  note  that  this 
disease  as  certainly  kills  the  two  species  as  Anthrax  does  the 
rabbit. 

I  believe  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  human  species  is  still 
greater,  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  if  children,  or  even 
adults,  were  inoculated  with  Tuberculosis  very  few  would  escape 
infection. 
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A  disease  which  kills  one-fifth  of  a  species  is  certainly  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  that  species.  Tuberculosis  is  really  a  disease  of  mankind, 
and  when  it  is  present  in  the  form  of  germs  in  a  good  portion  of 
the  food  we  consume,  surely  it  does  not  savour  of  temerity  to  ask 
that  sufficient  hygienic  conditions  should  be  maintained  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  enormous  mortality. 

Tuberculosis  of  man  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  ox  and 
cow.  When  it  is  conveyed  to  animals  by  inoculation,  it  produces 
absolutely  the  same  kind  of  lesions,  is  capable  of  transmission  to* 
other  animals,  and  is  constantly  reproduced  In  the  same  form. 
Of  this  I  have  assured  myself,  by  causing  animals  to  eat  tuber¬ 
culous  matter  derived  from  man,  or  in  inoculating  them  with  his 
blood.  Like  the  Tuberculosis  of  the  cow,  that  of  man  is  inocu- 
lable  through  the  digestive  canal,  by  blood  and  secretion  fluids, 
and  it  always  presents  identical  characters. 

To  this  it  is  objected,  it  is  true,  that  Tuberculosis  is  also  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  inoculation  of  inert  matters.  But  explanation  is 
necessary  here.  It  has  been  proved  by  many  pathologists,  that 
we  can,  almost  at  will,  produce  similar  lesions  to  those  of  Tuber¬ 
culosis.  I  have  myself  seen  very  marked  instances  of  this  kind. 
But  this  disease  which  is  so  easily  induced,  cannot  be  repro¬ 
duced  by  inoculation  with  the  tubercles  thus  obtained. 

These  experiments  only  prove  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  the 
histologic  lesions  by  which  Tuberculosis  can  be  characterised  are 
not  sufficient.  With  regard  to  determining  in  this  way  that  it  is 
true  Tuberculosis,  capable  of  being  indefinitely  inoculated,  I  deny 
it ;  this  experimental  Tuberculosis  remains  an  artificial  disease. 
True  Tuberculosis,  no  matter  whether  derived  from  man,  the 
cow,  pig,  or  rabbit,  can  be  reproduced  in  an  infinite  series,  con¬ 
stantly,  with  absolutely  identical  characters ,  and  passes  from  animal 
to  animal  without  being  impaired  in  virulency.  Nay,  more,  it  be¬ 
comes  all  the  more  energetic  and  rapid  in  its  action,  the  more 
frequently  it  is  inoculated.  I  could  produce  numerous  facts  in 
series,  with  pathological  specimens  to  illustrate  them.  Thus,  at 
the  commencement  it  requires  four  or  five  months  to  kill  a  pig  or 
rabbit  by  tubercule  inoculation,  but  at  the  fifth  series  of  inocu¬ 
lations  two  months  suffice.  General  infection  taking  place  at 
about  thirty-five  days,  if  at  this  period  we  kill  the  animal  and 
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inoculate  another  from  it,  frequently  this  dies  of  the  disease  be¬ 
fore  the  other  would  have  done,  if  allowed  to  live. 

It  is  particularly  with  Tuberculosis  produced  with  cultivated 
virus  that  we  find  the  greatest  increase  in  virulence.  The  sero- 
sity  from  the  caseous  gland  of  a  cat  which  had  died  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  injection  of  cultivated  virus,  was  inoculated  into  six 
rabbits,  and  all  of  these  became  tuberculous.  Forty  days  after¬ 
wards  they  already  had  pulmonary  tubercles,  with  which  six 
rabbits  and  a  pig  were  inoculated.  The  latter  died  in  fifty-seven 
days  and  one  of  the  rabbits  in  sixty-eight  days  ;  and  at  this 
period  the  animals  of  the  fifth  series  are  more  affected  than  those 
of  the  third.  With  the  cultivated  virus  the  fifth  series  are  more 
abundant  and  more  rapid  than  the  first,  the  tenth  than  the  fifth. 
It  would  appear  that  the  microbium  becomes  acclimatised  in  the 
medium  in  which  it  is  grown. 

A  rabbit  which  had  received,  five  months  previously,  eight  drops 
of  the  eighth  cultivation  in  the  jugular  vein,  died,  and  its  lungs 
were  found  to  be  full  of  nodules  ( granulations ),  as  were  also  the 
kidneys  and  spleen.  I  may  also  mention  the  case  of  a  pig,  inocu¬ 
lated  with  the  vaccine  cultivated  on  a  tuberculous  cow,  and  which, 
when  killed,  was  a  splendid  example  of  generalised  Tuberculosis. 


ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  “  DISEASES  OF  THE 

ELEPHANT.” 

BY  J.  H.  STEEL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

( Continued  from  p.  192.) 

The  great  care  exhibited  by  the  elephant  in  securing  a  firm 
foot-tread  has  become  almost  proverbial,  and  he  can  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  cross  any  structure,  such 
as  a  bridge,  which  he  considers  insufficient  to  support  his  huge 
weight.  A  large  elephant  weighs  about  6,000  to  7,000  lbs.  (4 J  to 
5  tons),  and  therefore,  a  bridge  which  will  support  him,  is  probably 
well  fitted  for  ordinary  army  passage.  “  They  cannot  be  made 
to  crowd  together.  When  loaded  with  baggage,  an  elephant 
occupies  a  space  of  99  square  feet,  average  weight  72  cwt.,  of 
which  t4o  is  borne  on  hind  feet,  which  are  6J  feet  from  the 
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fore-legs.  Unloaded  elephants  occupy  1 1  ft.  by  5  ft.”  (Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley).  Experience  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
inadvisability  of  forcing  the  animal  to  cross  a  structure  which  he 
seems  to  consider  insecure.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  proof 
of  the  tractability  of  this  animal,  that  in  spite  of  this  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  he  may  be  taught  to  walk  on  a  tight-rope  1 
In  addition  to  irregularities  of  the  ground,  marching  entails  the 
passage  of  nullahs  (rivers  and  streams),  as  well  as  traversing  hard 
roads.  The  elephant  revels  in  the  water  ;  he  can  wade  across  even 
a  deep  ford  provided  the  bottom  be  good,  but  he  crosses  deeper 
rivers  by  swimming,  his  body  being  well  down  in  the  water,  and 
only  the  end  of  the  trunk  out  for  breathing  purposes,  so  that  his 
driver  (mahout)  has  to  stand  on  his  back  (Knight).  Ordinarily, 
his  journeys  are  through  otherwise  trackless  forests,  in  which  he 
makes  paths,  the  largest  of  the  herd  passing  first  through  the 
jungle,  and  forcing  his  way  by  his  immense  weight,  followed  in 
Indian  file  by  the  rest*  His  footing  is  in  soft  soil,  or  over  accumu¬ 
lations  of  fallen  leaves,  and  so  the  hoof  slipper  suffices  to  protect 
the  sole.  Nevertheless,  in  wild  as  well  as  tame  elephants,  this 
sole  is  sometimes  penetrated  by  thorns,  and  Ouchterlony  in  his 
description  of  the  structure  of  the  foot,  shows  how  these  gra¬ 
dually  become  reduced  in  size  as  they  are  deeper  penetrating, 
and  he  attributes  this  to  a  special  fluid.  Circumstances  are  very 
different  with  the  transport  animal  worked  along  hard  roads  and 
over  rocky  ground.  In  a  good  working  beast  the  lower  margins 
of  the  toe-nails  will  be  found  worn,  but  on  the  march  often  this  and 
the  general  wear  of  the  pad  lead  to  foot-soreness.  Forsyth  enters 
into  particulars  with  regard  to  this.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  sole  by  “  chobing,”  applying  a  boiling-hot  mixture 
resembling  coal-tar  (one  ingredient  of  which  is  the  gum-resin  of 
the  saltree).  This  must  be  done  twice  annually  to  an  elephant 
working  regularly  on  hard  ground.  The  price  for  the  operation 
is  about  Rs.  2\.  Gilchrist  gives  two  recipes  for  the  same  purpose. 
Other  forms  of  disorder  of  the  feet  are  described  by  Gilchrist  as 
Whitlow,  of  which  Ktfndi  affects  the  sole,  being  an  ulceration 
which  commences  at  the  ground  surface,  but  may  burrow  upwards 

*  I  am  told  by  a  gentleman  with  some  experience  of  wild  elephants  in 
native  haunts,  that  when  fleeing  from  danger, "the  female  assiduously  keeps 

the  young  in  front  of  her . 
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and  break  out  over  the  nail  as  a  Quittor  (Bumboode).  It  is 
attributed  to  cold,  as  from  continuously  marching  over  damp 
ground  ;  pricks,  as  from  the  animal  stumbling  and  bringing  the 
foot  down  quickly  on  to  a  sharp-edged  flint.  In  purchasing  an 
elephant  we  should  make  it  lie  down  and  tap  smartly  all  over 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  for  the  dealers  plug  Kandi  holes  with  great 
skill.  This  disease  is  very  obstinate,  and  during  treatment  a 
leathern  sole  must  be  kept  tacked  by  nails  to  the  horn  to  protect 
it  from  dirt.  Sajhan  is  Cracked  Heel  (Forsyth)  at  the  junction  of 
the  horn  with  the  ordinary  skin.  It  is  serious,  as  depending  on 
the  constitutional  state,  and  recurring  every  rainy  season  ;  in  its 
treatment  the  feet  must  be  kept  dry.  Bruised  Sole  (Ouchterlony) 
results  from  the  foot  slipping  on  a  rolling  stone,  and  is  denoted 
by  the  animal  constantly  soothing  the  inflamed  foot  with  the 
trunk,  and  blowing  water  over  it ;  occasionally  mortification 
results,  and  the  sole  sloughs  off.  Sprains  are  comparatively  rare. 
Thus  the  use  of  the  elephant  in  campaigns  entails  serious  injuries 
of  the  feet,  frequently  incapacitating  him  from  progress.  Occa¬ 
sionally  these  are  produced  by  lazy  or  cowardly  attendants,  who 
want  an  excuse  for  not  going  forwards.  However,  with  reason¬ 
able  precautions,  elephants  have  done  good  service  even  in  hilly 
countries  with  hard  soil,  as  Abyssinia.  For  working  purposes  an 
elephant  should  be  full-grown  (at  least  twenty  years  old,  being  in 
prime  from  thirty-five  to  sixty  years)  ;  seven  feet  and  upwards  in 
height  (East  Indian  Company’s  standard)  taken  at  the  shoulder, 
and  sound.  The  age  is  to  an  extent  shown  by  the  teeth,  but  the  size, 
state  of  the  tail,  and  the  condition  of  the  ears  and  trunk  assist 
us  in  judging.  Thus  the  aged  elephant  has  the  end  of  the 
trunk  mottled,  and  its  bend  worn  and  cakey  (Ouchterlony),  and 
“legs  almost  uniform  in  girth  throughout.  Instead  of  walk¬ 
ing  firmly,  and  planting  the  feet  flat,  he  brings  them  to 
the  ground  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  plantigrade  animal, 
touching  with  the  heels  first  ”  (“Thirteen  Years  among  the  Wild 
Beasts  of  India”)  ;  the  ears  frayed  and  the  top  lapping  over  ; 
wrinkled,  shiny,  and  shrivelled  skin  ;  lean  head  ;  deep  hollows 
above  the  eyes  (Forsyth) ;  the  tail  has  little  hair  left  on  it,  and  is 
hard  and  caked,  and  the  hairs  found  here  and  there  over  the 
surface  of  the  body  are  worn  short  by  friction.  With  regard  to 
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size,  the  young  at  birth  is  about  three  feet  high,  and  grows  most 
rapidly  at  first ;  he  attains  his  full  size  at  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  before  which  he  is  said  to  be  timid,  and  with  slight  powers 
of  endurance.  The  tushes  afford  indications  of  age  appreciable 
to  the  natives.  The  milk  tusks  are  shed  between  one  and  two 
years  of  age  and  replaced  by  the  permanent  ones,  which  often 
attain  seventy  lbs.  weight  in  the  male.  “  The  first  set  of  grinders, 
or  milk  teeth,  begins  to  cut  the  jaw  for  ten  days  after  birth,  and 
the  grinders  of  the  upper  jaw  appear  before  those  of  the  lower. 
These  milk  grinders  are  not  shed,  but  are  gradually  worn  away 
during  the  time  the  second  set  are  coming  forward,  and  as  soon 
as  the  body  of  the  grinder  is  nearly  worn  away  the  fangs  begin 
to  be  absorbed.  From  the  end  of  the  second  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  year  the  third  set  come  gradually  forward  as  the 
jaw  lengthens,  not  only  to  fill  up  this  additional  space,  but  also 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  second  set,  which  are,  during  the  same 
period,  gradually  worn  away  and  have  their  fangs  absorbed. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  year 
the  fourth  set  of  grinders  come  forward  to  supply  the  gradual 
waste  of  the  third  set.  In  this  manner  to  the  end  of  life  the 
elephant  obtains  a  set  of  new  teeth  as  the  old  ones  become  unfit 
for  the  mastication  of  his  food.  The  milk  grinders  consist  each 
of  four  teeth  or  laminae,  the  second  set  of  grinders  of  eight  or 
nine  laminae,  the  third  set  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  the  fourth  set  of 
fifteen,  and  so  on  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  set,  when  each  grinder 
consists  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
that  each  succeeding  grinder  takes  at  least  a  year  more  than  its 
predecessor  to  be  completed”*  (Corse,  in  Brewster’s  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Encyclopaedia  ”).  Gilchrist’s  ideas  were  much  less  exact 
than  those  of  the  experienced  observer  just  quoted.  He  tells 
us  that  at  about  eighty  years  of  age  the  front  parts  of  the  teeth 
■ — “eyeteeth” — drop  from  the  lower  jaw.  The  elephant  per¬ 
forms  his  work  in  numerous  ways.  Fie  can  drag  timber  and 
other  weighty  substances,  but  this  soon  tires  him,  as  also  does 
pushing.  Evidently  he  is  by  conformation  a  beast  of  burden? 
and  so,  when  called  upon  to  push  or  drag,  it  should  be  only 
where  great  labour  is  required  for  a  short  time.  The  tusks  are 
*  In  extreme  old  age  the  molar  teeth  are  worn  level  with  the  gum. 
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useful  for  lifting  heavy  weights,  turning  them  over,  or  dragging 
them  by  means  of  ropes  twisted  round  the  tushes  (Ouchterlony)- 
Cases  have  been  known  of  animals  helping  a  comrade  out  of  a 
hole  by  means  of  the  tushes,  and  they  certainly  in  nature  are 
formidable  offensive  organs,  and  useful  in  digging  up  trees  that 
the  animal  may  obtain  the  soft  roots  as  food,  and  for  “tearing 
bark  off  trees,  digging  from  banks  the  peculiar  clay  of  which 
cattle  are  very  fond,  and  prising  down  bamboos  from  clumps 
too  thorny  for  use  of  the  trunk,  and  for  detaching  earth  and 
roots  from  tufts  of  grass  and  shrubs”  (Ouchterlony).  The  same 
author  says,  “  Sometimes  they  drag  very  heavy  loads  by  means 
of  the  molars.”  He  tells  us  that  five  miles  a  day,  with  frequent 
rests,  is  enough  for  an  elephant  drawing  a  heavy  weight ;  but  a 
loaded  animal  will,  with  its  peculiar  ambling  pace,  go  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  per  diem  at  three  to  three  and  a  half  miles  per  hour. 
The  weight  of  the  burden  (fifteen  to  twenty  cwt.,  exclusive  of 
pad)  was  in  Abyssinia  1,800  lbs.,  but  some  discretionary  power 
was  given  to  the  officers  in  charge.  An  excessive  load  is  apt  to 
tire  the  animal  too  soon,  make  the  feet  sore,  and  cause  stumbling. 
The  shortness  of  the  neck,  straightness  of  the  fore  limbs,  weight 
of  the  head,  and  flatness  of  the  forehead,  while  they  adapt  the 
wild  elephant  to  his  duty  of  forcing  a  passage  through  the  jungle, 
are  utilised  in  getting  him  to  push  down  walls,  push  weighty 
objects  onwards,  and  press  against  a  fallen  comrade  or  obstinate 
camel  until  he  is  compelled  to  rise.  When  the  tame  elephant 
is  used  for  these  purposes  the  head  should  be  protected  by  a 
shield,  otherwise  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  skin  of  the 
forehead  may  occur,  such  as  may  also  result  from  too  great 
energy  in  the  use  of  the  aukuss  or  driving-spear  by  the  mahout, 
which  should  only  be  used  behind  the  ear,  and  of  course  not 
cruelly.  In  such  cases  the  lining  membrane  of  the  facial  sinuses 
may  become  involved  in  the  inflammation.  Gilchrist  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  method  of  fastening  the  pack-saddle  of 
the  elephant ;  while  Forsyth  impresses  on  us  the  necessity  for 
having  the  pad  of  full  size  and  well  stuffed  with  grass,  the  felt  cloth 
under  this  (gadela)  in  good  repair,  and  each  renewed  every  year 
when  a  full  amount  of  work  is  done.  Galls  of  various  kinds  seem 
to  be  very  common  and  obstinate,  since  they  assume  the  form  of 
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deep-seated  abscesses  with  external  hard  swelling.  They  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  mahout  putting  a  stone  under  the 
saddle,  or  he  may  aggravate  them.  They  are  liable  ,  to  heal 
superficially  and  then  recur,  so  should  be  specially  looked  for  in 
making  a  purchase.  The  howdah,  or  car,  pad,  and  pack  of  the 
elephant  require  to  be  very  firmly  fastened,  and  in  a  special 
manner,  or  they  will  soon  loosen  and  cause  an  accident,  or  gall 
the  animal’s  back.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  all  parts  liable  to  be 
galled  with  clarified  butter  (Forsyth). 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  elephant,  which  renders  him 
difficult  to  transport  by  boat  or  rail,  and  the  expense  of  keep 
and  original  cost,  as  also  his  liability  to  disorder,  and  the  amount 
of  care  necessitated  in  his  use,  have  considerably  restricted  the 
employment  of  the  elephant  for  military  purposes  ;  but  there  are 
parts  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  which  he  can  still  be  rendered  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  to  an  army  for  transport  and  commissariat  pur¬ 
poses.  Thus  he  will  carry  tents  and  other  heavy  impedimenta  ; 
also  mortars  and  other  guns  ;  will  often  serve  to  free  a  gun  or  wag¬ 
gon  fixed  in  mud,  by  his  enormous  weight  pressing  against  it,  and 
will  prove  very  useful  in  bringing  heavy  building  materials  for 
fortifications,  and  siege-train  guns,  bridges,  road-making,  and  so  on. 
In  a  jungle  country,  too,  he  may  be  used  as  a  pioneer  and  road- 
maker.  He  will,  therefore,  for  a  long  time  continue  to  be  one  of 
our  army  animals  in  spite  of  his  not  “  standing  fire,”  nor  being 
useful  in  the  exigencies  of  modern  battle.  Though  no  longer 
retaining  his  former  proud  position  in  the  foremost  line  of  the 
fight,  but  ignominiously  replaced  by  bullocks  before  he  reaches 
the  line  oi  fire,  he  still  appears  in  gorgeous  pageants  of  state, 
and  proves  useful  in  various  ways  to  the  sportsman.  In  select¬ 
ing  an  animal  for  work  Ouchterlony  rejects  African  elephants  as 
“all  head  and  no  barrel,  and  lacking  the  intelligence  of  the 
Indian,”  and  they  are  not  so  tractable.  He  looks  for 
medium  height  to  8  ft.),  large  broad  back  and  barrel,  massive 
head,  and  good  open  chest ;  a  mukhna  is  the  best,  and  a  cow 
more  satisfactory  than  a  bull.  The  mukhnas  are  tuskless,  or  have 
imperfect  tushes  pointing  downwards.  “The  natives  fancy  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  elephants — the  gaja  berkampong ,  those 
which  always  go  in  herds,  and  which  are  seldom  mischievous. 
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and  the  gaja  salunggal ',  or  single  elephants,  which  are  much 
larger  and  ferocious,  going  about  either  singly  or  only  two  or 
three  in  a  company  ”  (Sir  J.  Raffles).  These  latter  are  most 
sought  after  by  the  hunters,  they  being  the  males  expelled  from 
the  herd  by  some  more  powerful  animal.  The  great  drawback 
to  the  use  of  males  is  their  liability  to  mustee  or  musthee,  a 
peculiar  sexual  disturbance  which  comes  on  in  certain  seasons, 
and  renders  the  animal  unsafe  and  useless  while  it  lasts.  It 
occurs  generally  once  a  year,  at  no  fixed  time,  but  at  the 
“ rutting”  season.  It  sometimes  lasts  several  weeks,  during 
which  the  elephant  is  violent,  feverish,  restless,  and  sleepless,  and 
requires  to  be  picketed  apart  from  others.  It  seems  to  be 
aggravated  by  confinement,  only  occurs  after  the  age  of  puberty 
(twenty-five  or  thirty  years),  and  is  associated  with  a  brownish 
discharge  from  the  must  hole  or  ched  on  the  temple,  this 
opening  being  between  the  eye  and  ear  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
and  giving  passage  to  the  secretion  of  the  flattened  gland  lying 
underneath  the  skin  of  the  temple  on  each  side.  It  is  stated 
that  a  similar  sexual  excitement  is  found,  though  less  marked,  in 
the  female.  Ouchterlony  speaks  of  bleeding  and  castor-oil  doses, 
but  cautions  against  sedatives  “which  may  stop  the  flow  alto- 
gether,  and  cause  lethargy,  sinking,  and  collapse,  and  even 
death.”  Gilchrist  hardly  seems  to  favour  interference  with  this 
peculiar  physiological  process  ;  when  it  threatens,  the  animal 
must  be  at  once  secured  by  means  of  hobbles.  It  has  been  re¬ 
commended  to  prevent  mushtee  by  castration,  or  spaying,  as  it 
rather  ought  to  be  termed  ;  but  the  intra-abdominal  position  of 
the  testes,  and  the  size  of  the  animal,  renders  this  a  very  for¬ 
midable  operation,  and  very  frequently  quite  impracticable. 

On  the  march,  the  skin  of  these  animals  should  receive  atten¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  its  thickness,  Ouchterlony  found  that  it  fre¬ 
quently  bleeds  under  mosquito  and  gnat  bites  ;  in  addition  to  the 
precautions  already  indicated  in  selecting  a  camping-place,  a 
tree  will  afford  a  certain  amount  of  protection,  and  a  jhool  or  numda 
should  be  thrown  over  their  backs  on  cold  nights.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  any  convenient  occasion  to  allow  elephants  to 
bathe,  but  they  should  never  enter  the  water  while  heated.'* 

*  The  skin  of  the  ill-cared-for  domesticated  elephant  becomes  harsh,  with 
the  cuticle  much  hypertrophied. 
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Anointing  the  skin  with  oily  matter  before  the  march  will  pro¬ 
tect  against  heat  or  cold,  for  each  of  these  influences  may  cause 
skin  eruption  and  chapping.  Gilchrist  tells  us  that  the  best 
preventives  of  sore  backs  and  sore  feet  are  to  dock  the  pay  of 
the  mahout  while  the  animal  is  disabled,  or  give  a  reward  for 
good  service.  The  external  ear  and  tail  are  sometimes  the  seat 
of  progressive  sloughing,  preceded  by  ulceration  of  the  investing 
integument.  These  are  attributed  to  the  sun’s  heat,  but  certainly 
complete  sloughing  of  the  tail  seems  rather  an  extreme  result 
from  such  a  cause,  arguing  rather  an  imperfect  supply  of  nutritive 
fluid  from  some  cause  or  other.  We  can  only  recall  one  parallel 
instance,  the  familiar  one  of  the  sloughing  of  the  tail  of  domesti¬ 
cated  monkeys,  but  it  is  said  to  affect  elephants  in  good  condition. 
Another  skin  disease,  but  probably  dependent  on  disorder  of 
the  blood,  is  boils,  which  are  often  seen.  They  sometimes 
disappear  spontaneously,  but  generally  require  to  be  opened,  as 
they  may  otherwise  remain  for  some  time  incapacitating  the 
animal  for  work  (Gilchrist).  They  are  generally  found  on  the 
head  or  thi  O'  hs. 

o 

Besides  .Rheumatism,  which  principally  affects  the  shoulder, 
three  other  blood  diseases  are  recorded  ;  of  these  Bloody  Urine 
is  mentioned  by  Gilchrist  as  being  considered  very  fatal.  He 
had  not  in  1841  seen  any  cases.  Charbon,  or  Anthrax,  of 
which  the  last  disease  is  perhaps  only  one  form,  has  received  a 
fair  amount  of  notice  from  Dr.  Macdonald  on  the  Tenasserim 
coast  in  1S39  (see  his  “Topographical  Report  to  the  Madras 
Medical  Board  ”),  and  by  V.-S.  Frost,  R.A.,  Rangoon  (see 
Veterinary  Journal,  1879).  The  following  is  the  summary 
of  the  facts  recorded  by  these  gentlemen  as  we  find  it  in  our 
note-book. 

V.-S.  Frost’s  paper.  Post-mortem  examination  No.  1. — 
Gelatinous  effusion  in  axillary  areolar  tissue ;  anthracoid 
tumour  (6  in.  to  8  in.)  in  region  of  left  parotid  ;  effusion  in 
gastro-splenic  omentum  ;  spleen  ecchymosed,  weight  3 lbs. 
(5  lbs.  being  the  normal)  ;  under  surface  of  stomach,  sub-lumbar 
and  sub-penial  areolar  tissue  laden  with  deposit ;  34  to  40  oz.  of 
serum  in  pericardium,  of  the  colour  of  diluted  venous  blood  ; 
coagula  in  heart ;  gelatinous  deposits  and  ecchymosis  of  heart. 
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Symptoms . — 23rd.  In  morning  lameness  of  left  legs  ;  refused 
food  (?)  ;  no  sleep. 

24th.  Left  side  apparently  better,  having  been  fomented  ; 
kept  getting  up  and  lying  down  ;  refused  all  food  ;  slept  a  little 
that  night.  Given  a  cathartic,  which  acted  slightly. 

25th.  Worse.  Sat  on  haunches  and  bit  the  trunk.  Died  at 
4.30  p.m. 

Post-mortem  examination  No.  2. — Anthrax  of  bowels,  and 
tumours  against  penis  ;  blood  in  vessels  fluid  ;  spleen  24  lbs.  ; 
liver  61  \  lbs. 

Seen  on  29th  June  at  9.30  a.m.  Tumours  cold  and  painless  on 
incision  ;  pulse  68  ;  pupils  dilated  to  full ;  breathing  hurried ; 
animal  down  and  in  great  pain.  This  animal  was  at  first  lame 
of  left  hind  leg. 

On  28th  ate  charab  ;  freely  passed  urine  of  white  colour ;  at 
9.45  also  passed  a  glassful  of  dark  watery  excrement. 

“Jolay,”  or  Anthrax,  is  very  common  in  British  Burmah. 
The  soil  is  retentive,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  monsoon 
vegetable  decomposition  is  very  active.  The  water  is  contami¬ 
nated  with  every  kind  of  filth,  for  surface  drainage-  finds  its 
way  into  the  tanks.  About  thirty  elephants  daily  washed  in 
the  tanks  at  which  they  were  watered  ;  natives  also  wash  in  it, 
and  bullocks  defecate  in  it. 

The  outbreak  investigated  by  Dr.  Macdonald  is  of  a  more 
doubtful  character,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  would  lead 
us  to  think  it  more  probable  that  he  had  to  do  with  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  Zymotica.  The  italics  are  our  own,  and  indicate 
those  passages  seeming  to  support  this  view.  The  outbreak  on 
the  Tenasserim  coast  in  1839  assumed  the  epizootic  form.  “It 
began  in  Moulmein,  after  the  mortality  ceased  among  the  bullocks , 
some  time  in  June.  Previous  to  this  elephants  throughout  the 
provinces  died  in  immense  numbers.  P ost-mortem  examinations 
were  made  in  many  of  these  cases,  and,  save  in  two  instances, 
when  death  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  Peritonitis  (in  one  of 
which  rupture  into  the  abdominal  cavity  had  taken  place),  all 
died  of  disease  of  the  lungs  in  various  stages  of  congestion 
and  inflammation.  In  one  case  suppuration  was  present ; 
in  another  tuberculous  deposits;  generally  one  side  of  the  chest 
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only  was  affected \  the  other  lung  being  fairly  healthy.  Among 
those  who  died  in  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disease  the  lungs 
were  absolutely  black  throughout  their  whole  structure,  more 
like  the  spleen,  save  in  its  tough  membranous  intersections,  than 
the  lungs.  This  was  so  general,  that  in  our  first  examinations 
it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  what  was  health  and  what  was  disease  ; 
but  in  progress  it  was  ascertained  that  the  healthy  lung  is  of  a 
pale,  fleshy,  elastic,  firm  substance,  while  the  diseased  structure 
showed  every  shade,  from  the  florid  appearance  of  active  inflamma¬ 
tion  to  the  black  apoplectic  condition ,  this ,  when  cut  into ,  giving 
forth  a  frothy, purulent  exudation.  The  animals  continued  to  work 
till  the  hour  of  their  death.”  Thus  we  have  a  basis  for  doubts  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  outbreak,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  that  we  should  know  whether  the  elephant  suffers  from  the 
Lung  Disease  of  cattle,  and  whether  it  is  intercommunicable 
between  the  two  species  ;  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  is,  according 
to  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 

All  authorities  mention  Zerbad  as  the  most  serious  disease  to 
which  elephants  are  liable.  There  are  said  to  be  two  forms, 
acute  and#chronic.  The  accounts  of  these  differ  somewhat,  but 
it  seems  to  some  that  at  any  rate  one  form  of  the  disease  has  a 
specific  character.  This  view  is  evidently  well  based  on  the 
following  considerations.  There  is  an  incipient  febrile  stage  ; 
swellings  appear  in  positions  occupied  by  lymphatic  glands,  and 
subsequently  extend.  A  fatal  result  sometimes  ensues  in  thirty- 
six  to  forty-eight  hours  ;  in  other  cases  progressive  asthenia  leads 
to  paraplegia,  and  ultimately  death.  Generally  several  animals  are 
simultaneously  affected.  The  effused  fluid  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  communicating  the  disease.  Gilchrist  mentions  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  “  blind  boils  ”  on  the  abdomen.  Forsyth  speaks  of 
troublesome  sores.  The  main  symptom  is  anasarca,  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  serous  fluid  below  the  trunk  being  sometimes  very 
great,  so  that  five  gallons  have  been  drawn  off  by  tapping  with 
a  fleam,  having  a  blade'  i  J  in.  wide,  in  twelve  hours  (Gilchrist). 
When  such  a  condition  occurs  immediately  after  domestication, 
it  is  attributable  to  the  debilitating  effects  of  confinement  and 
to  errors  in  diet.  Zerbad  may  be  due  to  any  weakening  influence, 
such  as  parasites  in  the  alimentary  canal,  overwork,  etc. 
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Altogether  there  is  much  confusion  in  this  matter ;  the  evidence 
seems  to  point  to  three  distinct  conditions  included  under  this 
heading,  but  careful  observation  and  experiment  alone  can 
decide  as  to  whether  this  view  is  correct. 

1.  Specific  disease. 

2.  Acute  Asthenia  (Asl)  (Forsyth). 

3.  Chronic  Asthenia  (Sukhd)  (Forsyth). 

The  symptoms  of  the  latter  are  gradually  increasing  debility ; 
a  dry,  shrunken,  and  cracked  skin  ;  and  progressive  emaciation  in 
spite  of  persistent  appetite.  It  seems  that  the  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  of  true  boils  is  due  to  acidity  of  the  blood. 

The  digestive  apparatus  being  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
horse,  we  might  anticipate  a  corresponding  accordance  of  dis¬ 
orders,  as,  to  an  extent,  is  the  case.  Thus  we  find  recorded 
Spasmodic  Colic,  with  Intussusception  in  consequence ;  also 
Flatulent  Colic  and  Enteritis — but  are  by  no  means  prepared 
for  Gilchrist’s  account  of  vomition,  which  seems  to  be  frequent 
although  no  medicinal  agent  is  known  to  cause  emesis  in  the 
elephant.  But  Watson  reminds  us  that  the  oesophagus  is 
markedly  different  from  that  of  the  horse,  in  being  throughout 
composed  of  striated  muscular  fibre.  The  rejection  of  food  is 
said  to  commence  very  suddenly,  and  be  followed  by  paralysis  of 
the  oesophagus,  which  becomes  inpacted  with  masticated  food  ; 
and  the  animal,  after  several  days’  suffering,  dies,  and  the  gullet 
is  found  mortified  along  its  obstructed  portion.  It  is  said  to 
result  from  washing  the  animal  when  heated.  Evidently  we 
should  be  more  fully  informed  concerning  it. 

The  general  symptoms  of  abdominal  pain*  are,  restlessness, 
crossing  the  hind  legs,  lying  and  rising  very  often,  lashing  the 
sides  with  the  tail,  and  opening  the  mouth  very  wide  frequently. 
The  bowels  are  generally  torpid  in  simple  Colic,  rumbling 
violently  in  flatulency,  and  the  dung  slimy  in  inflammation,  and 

*  V.-S.  Powell  observed  the  following  symptoms  in  a  case  of  Intus¬ 
susception  :  Pain,  shown  by  the  animal  resting  one  hind  foot  on  the  opposite 
leg,  and  passing  his  trunk  into  his  mouth  and  gnawing  it.  On  post-mortem 
examination  he  found  Intussusception  of  the  ilium  for  22^  inches  from 
against  the  pylorus  ;  the  bowel  filled  with  firm  fibrin,  and  parasites  in 
large  numbers  in  the  large  intestine. 
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these  conditions  Gilchrist  seemed  to  consider  diagnostic ;  he 
finds  Enteritis  most  frequent  in  hot  weather,  and  when  the 
animal  is  worked  much,  and  especially  when  he  is  fed  on  the 
peepul.  The  elephant  is  said  to  be  very  liable  to  atony  of  the 
bowels,  such  as  gives  rise  to  frequent  attacks  of  Flatulent  Colic. 

But  the  most  interesting  resemblance  between  the  disorders 
of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  horse  and  the  elephant,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  each  (in  India)  being  frequently  invaded  by 
bots  and  amphistomes.  The  former,  as  found  in  the  elephant,, 
present  some  features  of  interest.  We  have  observed  them  in 
large  numbers,  and  have  recorded  the  fact,  that  when  separated 
from  the  mucous  membrane  they  in  some  cases  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  the  hands  of  us  who  were  making  careful  post-mortem 
examinations.  It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  that  undoubted 
ova  are  sometimes  found  deposited  on  the  roots  of  the  tusks  of 
young  animals,  within  easy  reach  of  the  tongue,  protected  from 
accidental  removal  by  the  ivory  having  been  indented,  from  the 
action  of  the  corrosive  fluid  ejected  by  the  female  oestrus  with 
and  around  them. 

The  amphistomes  have  a  much  greater  clinical  importance, 
as  entailing  an  annual  loss  of  large  numbers  of  elephants. 
This  form  is  known  as  Amphis  Hawkesii  (Cobbold),  and 
closely  resembles  Amphis  Collinsii ,  found  in  the  horse.  Like 
that  parasite,  it  occurs  in  large  numbers  in  each  host,  and  causes 
very  considerable  debility,  and  often  death.  It  has  a  red  colour, 
in  consequence  of  the  distension  of  its  alimentary  canal  with 
the  blood  of  the  host,  which  it  obtains  by  suction.  Dr.  Cobbold^ 
however,  does  not  attribute  the  same  importance  to  it  that  we 
do,  and  denies  its  blood- sucking  powers.  The  result  of  the 
presence  of  this  parasite  in  large  numbers  is  Zerbad,  with  violent 
purging.  Like  other  ungulates,  the  elephant,  when  suffering 
from  abdominal  irritation  and  indigestion,  eats  earth* ;  but  this 
symptom  is  very  marked  when  the  amphistomes  are  present 
Gilchrist  speaks  of  “a  flat,  circular  worm,  about  the  diameter  of 

*  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  elephant  carefully  removes  earth 
which  may  be  adhering  to  the  roots  on  which  he  feeds  by  striking  them 
against  his  fore-legs.  This  earth-eating  habit  is  therefore  the  more  remark¬ 
able.  Animals  which  do  not  spontaneously  free  themselves  from  parasites 
get  a  bad  name  among  the  mahouts,  and  are  said  to  “do  ”  badly. 
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a  silver  two-anna  piece,  and  of  a  reddish,  fleshy  colour,  called 
mussoorie  by  the  mahouts.  It  causes  much  irritation.”  But  the 
description  seems  to  refer  to  Fasciola  Jacksoni  (Cobbold).*’ 
Forsyth  specifies  the  earth  eaten  as  being  “  red  coloured,  and 
about  ten  to  twenty  pounds  in  weight.”  Gilchrist  seems  to  think 
any  kind  of  earth  answers  the  purpose,  and  gives  the  amount 
as  ten  to  twelve  seers.  In  the  cases  observed  by  us  the  trunk  was 
constantly  gathering  dust,  and  feeling  for  anything  cold  about 
the  fittings  of  the  animal’s  abode.  They  were  not  supplied  with 
earth,  which  the  mahouts  consider  should  be  allowed,  and 
all  died,  though  some  were  treated  with  enormous  doses  of 
astringents. 

Gilchrist  attributes  the  diarrhoea  in  these  cases  to  the  earth 
eaten,  but  in  our  cases  earth  was  not  freely  taken,  and  the 
animals  succumbed  to  superpurgation,  the  bowels,  by  the 
quantity  of  gelatinous  deposit  between  their  coats,  giving  clear 
proof  of  their  high  state  of  irritation. 

Dr.  Cobbold,  in  his  excellent  paper,  has  systematised  our 
knowledge  of  the  parasites  of  the  elephant,  and  announces  several 
new  species  obtained  from  the  victims  of  the  Saugar  outbreak, 
investigated  by  V.-S.  F.  Smith  and  ourselves. 

No  other  of  the  parasites  which  have  been  found  seem  to  have 
much  clinical  importance. 

Forsyth  tells  us  that  the  eyes  very  readily  sympathise  with 
the  digestive  apparatus,  any  disorder  of  the  latter  giving  rise  to 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  which  is  also  attributable  in  some  cases  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun — hence  very  few  animals  are  seen  with  abso¬ 
lutely  sound  eyes.  Conjunctivitis  is  also  sometimes  a  cause  of 
opacity. 

{To  be  continue d.) 

*  “  Only  a  few  years  since  I  learned  that  large  numbers  of  elephants 
perished  from  the  ‘  Rot  ’  in  Burmah,  and  lam  indebted  to  Mr.  Thacker, 
V.S.,  of  the  Madras  army,  for  specimens  of  the  offending  entozoon.” — Cobboldy 
“  The  Internal  Parasites  of  our  Domesticated  Animals /’  p.  13. 
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MUCO-GASTRO-ENTERITIS  IN  CALVES. 

BY  THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  VETERINARY  INSPECTOR, 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

HAVING  been  much  interested  by  the  discussion  upon  “Tuber¬ 
cular  Stomatitis  ”  which  recently  took  place  in  the  pages  of  the 
Veterinary  Journal,  and  having  given  the  disorder  consider¬ 
able  study  and  attention,  perhaps  the  following  remarks  may  not 
be  considered  unworthy  a  place  in  an  early  number. 

The  affection  which  I  propose  to  describe  under  the  name  of 
“  Muco-gastro-enteritis,”  in  symptoms  and  other  particulars,  to 
my  mind,  is  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  disease  termed 
“  Tubercular  Stomatitis  ”  by  Mr.  Macgillivray. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  gastric 
follicles  of  the  abomasum,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duode¬ 
num  and,  sometimes,  implicating  the  whole  mucous  lining  of  the 
small  intestine. 

Symptoms. — Muco-gastro-enteritis  is  always  associated  with 
or  follows  that  form  of  Diarrhoea  in  calves  which  is  commonly 
known  as  “  White  Scour/’ 

The  subject  of  the  following  symptoms  was  a  Galloway  bull- 
calf,  aged  five  months,  and  belonged  to  a  prize  stock.  My 
patient  was  lying  in  a  clean,  well-ventilated  calf-house,  where  its 
comfort  was  looked  after  with  every  care. 

I  was  informed  that  the  calf  had  been  purging,  more  or  less, 
for  nearly  eight  days  prior  to  my  visit ;  that  it  had  frequently 
suffered  from  an  attack  of  Diarrhoea,  which  lasted,  on  an  average, 
four  days ;  that  during  the  past  two  days  it  was  observed  that 
the  animal  was  very  dull,  found  constantly  lying,  discharging  a 
profuse  quantity  of  saliva,  and  that  its  breath  was  foetid.  I  was 
also  told  that  for  some  time  before  symptoms  of  sickness  were 
observed,  the  calf  had  shown  an  inclination  to  lick  the  walls  and 
a  stone-trough,  but  had  given  up  the  practice  seven  days  ago. 

On  examination  I  found  the  pulse  84,  temperature  104*5 ^re¬ 
spirations  irregular,  ears  hanging,  eyes  dull  and  slightly  lachry¬ 
mose,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  protruded  nearly  an  inch,  the  rumen 
distended  with  gas.  Symptoms  of  cerebro-spinal  derangement — 
rendered  more  apparent  by  elevating  the  head,  when  the  animal 
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staggered.  Breath  foetid,  salivation  profuse.  At  intervals  of  two 
minutes  a  regurgitation  of  fluid  from  the  stomach  to  the  mouth 
took  place,  causing  the  animal  to  extend  his  head  as  if  about  to 
ruminate.  The  extension  was  followed  by  a  shake  of  the  head, 
and  a  snort — marked  indications  of  nausea;  these  symptoms  were 
succeeded  by  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  and  two  or  three  move¬ 
ments  of  deglutition.  In  the  morning  the  calf  had  refused  his 
milk,  but  when  I  saw  him  he  seemed  thirsty,  and  swallowed 
some  with  an  apparent  relish. 

On  the  inside  of  each  cheek  I  found  a  deposit  of  a  whitish- 
yellow  material,  of  the  consistence  of  newly-separated  curd, 
level  with  the  free  extremities  of  the  papillae.  This  deposit 
could  be  easily  removed  by  the  fingers ;  but  this  act  was 
attended  by  bleeding  from  the  papilla?.  On  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  was  a  deposit  of  a  similar  material  to  that  found  on  the 
cheeks,  if  anything  slightly  firmer  in  consistence.  On  removing 
this  patch,  I  discovered  that  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  had 
disappeared,  as  the  red  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue  were 
brought  into  view.  On  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  was  seen  a 
much  larger  patch,  whose  centre  appeared  convex. 

From  the  general  appearance  of  the  animal,  I  did  not  enter¬ 
tain  a  hope  of  recovery,  and  having  informed  the  owner,  I  killed 
the  animal  and  proceeded  to  make  a 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Having  decapitated  the  animal, 
I  opened  the  abdomen  and  found  the  small  intestine  contracted, 
and  red  in  colour;  the  liver  slightly  anaemic,  but  otherwise 
healthy;  kidneys  and  spleen  normal.  Rumen  and  reticulum 
healthy ;  the  leaves  of  the  omasum  highly  congested.  The 
abomasum  contained  a  large  quantity  of  a  greenish-coloured 
fluid,  decidedly  acid,  and  giving  off  an  offensive  smell.  The 
surface  of  the  mucous  coat  was  variegated,  from  a  bright  scarlet 
to  a  purple,  especially  in  the  pyloric  region.  At  some  points 
the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  were  united  by  organisation  of 
lymph  effused  between  them ;  in  other  places,  inflammatory 
exudate  was  found  in  appreciable  quantities.  The  mucous 
lining  of  the  duodenum  was  highly  vascular,  and  its  surface 
covered  by  a  greenish-grey  coloured  gelatinous  mucus.  The  other 
portions  of  the  intestine  and  the  thoracic  viscera  were  healthy. 

,  Having  made  a  section  of  the  tongue  through  the  large 
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spot,  I  observed  that  absorption  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
subjacent  tissues  had  taken  place  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of 
an  inch,  the  normal  tissues  being  replaced  by  a  straw-coloured 
substance  resembling  ordinary  cheese  curd.  At  my  first  visit 
I  had  thoroughly  removed  the  deposit  from  this  portion  of  the 
tongue,  and  yet  in  thirty-eight  hours  thereafter  I  found  the  fossa 
quite  full,  thus  showing  the  rapid  production  of  the  curd-like 
matter. 

Microscopic  Anatomy.— To  mount  a  section  of  the  deposit  is  no 
easy  task.  I  succeeded  by  freezing  a  specimen,  of  which  I  made 
several  sections,  but  when  placed  under  the  microscope  their 
structure  I  could  not  make  out,  and  therefore  had  to  employ  a 
reagent  to  assist  in  rendering  it  more  apparent.  I  tried 
acetic  acid,  which  answered  admirably.  After  many  careful 
examinations  under  different  objectives,  of  the  sections  from  the 
tongue,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  curd-like  deposit 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  coagulated  saliva  and  mucus. 
Under  a  quarter-inch  objective,  one  of  the  sections  displays  a 
conglomeration  of  cells,  some  quite  distinct  and  well-formed, 
others  broken. 

Pathology.— In  this  affection  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
abomasum  has  lost  its  healthy  pale-pink  colour,  and  assumed  a 
somewhat  livid  redness.  After  a  certain  time  the  gastric  juice 
secreted  is  insufficient  in  quantity,  and,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  offen¬ 
sive  odour,  indifferent  in  quality.  An  examination  of  the  methods 
pursued  by  dairymen  and  stockbreeders  in  the  rearing  of  calves, 
tends  to  throw  some  light  on  the  causes  of  the  disorder  in  con¬ 
sideration.  The  calf  does  not  receive  its  mother’s  milk,  but  milk 
derived  from  an  uncertain  number  of  cows  in  different  stages  of 
lactation.  The  meconium  is  never  perfectly  removed,  the 
stomach  becomes  distended  and  semi-paralysed  ;  the  gastric  juice 
fails  to  act  on  the  milk  which,  imperfectly  digested,  flows  into 
the  intestinal  canal — a  sour,  and,  in  a  measure,  a  poisonous  fluid. 
Although  digestion  does  take  place  in  the  first  portion  of  the 
small  intestine,  its  resources  are  overtaxed  with  the  fluid  which 
has  escaped  digestion  in  the  stomach.  The  difficulty  here  is 
succeeded  by  irritation,  which,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  diarrhoea. 

The  mouth  lesions  are  symptomatic  of  a  chronic  attack,  and  I 
wpuld  explain  their  causation  in  this  way  : — The  unhealthy 
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acid,  acrid,  and  offensive  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  are  sent 
freely  into  the  mouth  by  regurgitation  ;  constant  contact  and 
mixing  with  the  copious  secretions  of  saliva  and  mucus  in  the 
mouth  bring  about  a  coagulation  of  the  fluids ;  the  coagulum 
is  deposited  on  the  cheeks  and  tongue,  and  its  presence,  by  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  natural  functions  of  the  parts,  leads  to  absorption 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  Mr.  Macgillivray  says  these  ulcerous 
sores  or  excavations  in  the  course  of  two  days  will,  generally,  be 
found  quite  filled  up  and  covered  with  the  same  tough,  cheesy- 
looking  yellow  material,  which  may  have  further  invaded  the 
healthy  surrounding  tissues. 

The  latter  change,  it  must  be  allowed,  points  strongly  to  a  sort 
of  degeneration  of  the  parts  ;  but  if  so,  what  is  the  source  of  the 
cheesy  substance  which  is  so  rapidly  reproduced  after  removal  ? 
If  the  deposit  is  the  product  of  gangrenous  or  tubercular  de¬ 
generation,  we  should  have  a  substance  of  an  unmistakable 
character  when  examined  microscopically,  and  any  pathologist 
who  has  given  morbid  anatomy  the  attention  it  deserves,  should 
at  once  be  able  to  state  if  it  is  the  products  of  tubercular 
degeneration. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  seen  children  who  presented 
symptoms  similar  to  those  shown  by  calves  when  suffering  from 
this  disease.  The  whitish-yellow  deposit  was  on  the  cheeks  and 
tongue,  and  had  to  be  frequently  removed  by  means  of  a  rough 
towel.  This  affection  in  children  was  not  “  Gangrenous  Stoma¬ 
titis,”  nor  “  Ulcerative  Stomatitis  ”  ( noma ),  but  a  malady  which 
yielded  to  simple  treatment. 

I  have  never  met  with  this  affection  in  an  animal  older  than 
ten  months  ;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  horse  so  affected,  and  from 
the  conformation  of  that  animal’s  stomach,  do  not  believe  that 
he  can  so  suffer. 

I  deny  that  this  disorder  of  calves  can  have  any  connection 
with  Tuberculosis.  Tuberculosis  is  seldom  seen  in  young  subjects. 
During  seventeen  years  practice  in  a  county  where  Tuberculosis 
is  very  prevalent,  I  have  only  met  with  developed  tubercle  in 
one  young  animal,  a  calf,  10 \  months,  whose  mother,  shortly 
after  parturition,  died  of  Tuberculosis.  Tuberculosis  runs  a  slow 
but  certain  course.  From  the  time  an  animal  becomes  infected, 
until  the  germs  are  developed,  tubercles  formed,  and  constitu- 
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tional  disturbance  well  marked,  many  months,  even  years,  may 
elapse.  In  fact,  its  progress  and  development  has  been  so  slow, 
that  until  quite  recently  Tuberculosis  was  not  considered  in¬ 
fectious  or  contagious.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  animals 
affected  with  Tuberculosis,  which  have  come  under  my  care,  were 
over  four  years  of  age  and  incurable.  My  experience  of  this 
scourge  has  been  quite  different  from  that  of  some  recent 
writers,  who  find  no  difficulty  in  curing  certain  forms  of  the 
malady.  If  I  were  to  accept  the  doctrine  propounded  by  a  writer 
in  the  Veterinarian  for  November,  ’8i,  under  the  heading  of 
“Tuberculosis  in  Calves,”  I  should  necessarily  expect  that  our 
bovine  population  would  disappear  as  the  cattle  did — at  a  remote 
period — in  Egypt. 

Treatment. — Constitutional :  in  acute  cases,  give  Aqua  calcis 
and  milk,  Potass  chlor.  and  charcoal,  three  times  daily.  In 
chronic  cases — when  the  mouth  is  seriously  affected — Aqua  calcis 
and  milk,  linseed  tea.  Treatment  of  the  mouth :  remove  the 
deposit  carefully  with  a  dry  towel,  then  wash  the  parts  with  a 
weak  solution  of  Zinci.  chlor.,  or  Potass  permangan  ;  afterwards 
wash  with  a  solution  of  Sod.  bibor.  three  times  daily. 


RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS. 

BY  J.  J.  PHILIPS,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  BAREILLY,  INDIA. 

On  the  24th  of  October  last,  two  horses  of  the  H  Battery,  5th 
Brigade,  Royal  Artillery,  were  reported  lame-— one  a  grey 
gelding,  “  Waler,”  age  eight  years,  and  the  other  a  bay  gelding, 
stud-bred,  age  fourteen  years.  The  grey  horse  had  been  very 
slightly  lame  the  previous  day,  but  on  this  morning  he  was  so 
very  lame  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  any  weight  on  the  leg,  and  I 
at  first  thought  there  was  fracture  of  the  humerus.  However, 
upon  further  examination,  I  discovered  the  seat  of  the  pain  to 
be  in  the  humero-radial  joint,  and  as  I  could  discover  no  out¬ 
ward  mark  of  violence  of  any  kind,  nor  had  the  animal  had  any 
unusual  exercise,  together  with  there  being  no  enlargement  of  any 
kind,  I  looked  upon  the  case  as  one  of  acute  rheumatism  of  that 
joint.  I  was  also  led  to  that  conclusion  when  I  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  heavy  dew  and  cold  to  which  he  was  exposed  ;  for 
at  that  time  the  whole  of  the  horses  of  the  Battery  were 
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picketted  outside  the  stables,  which  they  have  been  all  through 
the  hot  season,  just  now  over  ;  and  evidently  the  somewhat 
sudden  change  of  the  night  temperature  affected  him.  The  case 
of  the  bay  horse  was  almost  precisely  similar,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  his  case  no  lameness  was  observed  previous  to  the 
day  on  which  I  saw  him,  and  the  near  stifle-joint  was  the  seat  of 
lameness. 

Both  patients  were  admitted  into  the  infirmary  at  the  same 
time,  and  died  within  twelve  hours  of  each  other.  The  same 
day  these  two  horses  were  attacked,  the  whole  of  the  horses, 
at  my  recommendation,  were  removed  into  the  stables,  and 
there  has  not  since  been  any  further  departure  from  health. 
Mr.  Poyser,  of  the  Department,  arrived  at  Bareilly  on  special 
duty  the  same  day  on  which  the  grey  horse  died,  and  he  saw 
both  of  these  animals  when  they  were  in  a  dying  state.  He 
looked  upon  them  at  first  as  cases  of  paralysis.  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  his  aid  in  making  careful  post-mortem  ex¬ 
aminations  with  me.  Mr.  Appleton,  also  of  the  Department,  who 
arrived  at  Bareilly  the  following  morning,  as  a  member  of  the 
Annual  Casting  Committee,  was  present  at  the  examination  of 
both  these  animals,  and  saw  the  bay  horse  alive  ;  his  first  im¬ 
pression  was  that  these  were  cases  of  Anthrax,  but  both  he  and 
Mr.  Poyser  afterwards  concurred  with  me  in  the  diagnosis  I  had 
previously  made.  The  following  is  from  the  record  of  treatment, 
as  well  as  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  these  cases,  and  I 
think  they  are  singular  and  interesting,  never,  myself,  having 
heard  of  or  seen  similar  ones.  Possibly  they  may  be  the  means 
of  throwing  some  little  light  on  an  obscure  condition. 

I  much  regret  not  having  had  a  clinical  thermometer,  as  the 
temperature  of  both  patients  was  extremely  high  throughout. 

CASE  I. 

October  24th,  1881. — Rheumatoid  Arthritis . — Animal  very 
lame  off-fore,  but  fed  well  and  appeared  otherwise  healthy.  He 
was  reported  yesterday  as  slightly  lame.  I  find  animal  evinces 
excessive  pain  upon  the  elbow-joint  being  manipulated,  and  he 
can  bear  no  weight  on  leg.  Foment  the  part  with  ext.  Bellad. 
dissolved  in  water  three  times  daily. 

6  p.m. — In  afternoon  animal  fell  and  did  not  rise  for  some 
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time,  but  when  he  did  do  so  I  had  him  moved  into  a  loose  box 
and  well  nursed.  Animal  ate  well  all  his  feed  and  grass  to-day, 
as  well  as  drank  plenty  of  water.  There  is  slight  febrile  disturb¬ 
ance,  pulse  being  slightly  above  normal,  mouth  hot,  extremities 
warm.  Give  ext.  Bell.  5j,  Potass.  Nit.  5iv.  in  bolus. 

October  25th. — 8  a.m. — Patient  is  much  worse  this  morning, 
and  has  not  risen.  Since  he  entered  the  box  he  spent  a  very 
restless  night;  pulse  is  not  much  above  normal,  extremities  warm, 
visible  mucous  membranes  slightly  injected,  no  feces  have  been 
passed  since  yesterday  afternoon.  Give  Opii  Pulv.  5j,  Calomel 
xxx.  grs.  in  bolus. 

6  p.m. — I  have  seen  the  animal  several  times  during  the  day, 
and  find  he  is  decidedly  worse ;  he  is  in  great  pain,  is 
unable  to  rise,  and  has  knocked  himself  about  a  great  deal  ;  no 
faeces  have  passed,  the  visible  mucous  membranes  are  much  in¬ 
jected,  mouth  and  extremities  very  hot,  pulse  nearly  60.  There 
is  slight  foeter  evolved  from  the  mouth.  Give  Aloes  5j  in  injec¬ 
tion.  Also  give  Opii  Pulv.  5j,  Calomel  xxx.  grs.,  Potass.  Nit. 
5iv.  in  bolus. 

9.30  p.m. — The  symptoms  are  intensified,  pulse  being  about 
80  and  wiry.  Mouth  and  extremities  hot,  membranes  injected  ; 
no  feces  have  passed,  and  animal  is  suffering  acute  pain  ;  there 
must  be  a  paralysed  state  of  the  intestines.  Animal  has  eaten 
fairly  well  during  the  day,  and  has  been  well  nursed. 

1 1  p.m. — Patient  about  the  same.  Give  Opii  Pulv.  5ij,  Calomel 
xxx.  grs.,  Potass.  Nit.  5iv.  in  bolus. 

October  26th. — 2  a.m. — Animal  suffering  great  pain.  Give  ext. 
Bellad.  gij,  Antim.  Tart.  5SS.,  Potass.  Nit.  ^iv. 

5  a.m. — No  improvement.  Give  Opii  Pulv.  jij,  Antim.  Tart 
5SS,,  Potass.  Nit.  jiv.  in  bolus. 

8  a.m. — Patient  is  gradually  getting  worse,  and  does  not  take 
anything  except  suttoo  and  water  and  a  little  Lucerne  grass ; 
pulse  about  the  same,  the  fever  symptoms  have  increased,  and  no 
feces  have  passed,  but  some  urine,  although  it  was  not  observed 
at  the  time ;  the  bedding  only  was  wet. 

1 1  a.m. — Animal  sinking  ;  pulse  rather  imperceptible,  patient 
in  great  pain.  Give  ext.  Bellad.  5ij,  Potass.  Nit.  5iv,  in  bolus. 

6  p.m. — Pulse  imperceptible  ;  animal  is  dying. 

10  p.m. — Animal  died. 
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CASE  II. 

October  24th. — Rheumatoid  Arthritis. — Animal  came  into  the 
infirmary  lame  in  the  near  stifle,  and  suffering  acute  pain,  but 
has  been  working  and  feeding  well  up  to  the  present  time. 
Upon  pressure  to  the  joint  animal  evinced  great  pain,  but  there 
is  no  swelling.  Pulse  accelerated,  respirations  normal,  extremi¬ 
ties  warm.  Animal  has  not  fed  well  this  morning.  Foment  with 
ext.  Bellaa.  dissolved  in  water. 

6  p.m. — According  to  the  Farrier  Sergeant’s  statement,  the 
animal  had  a  slight  attack  of  colic  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  not 
reported  to  me  until  my  evening  visit.  He  gave  Oleum  Lini.  Oiss, 
Sp.  JEth.  Nit.  $iss.,  but  no  relief  was  given,  and  when  I  saw  the 
patient  he  was  suffering  great  pain,  was  down  and  unable  to  rise. 
Pulse  accelerated,  and  symptoms  of  high  fever.  Give  ext.  Bellad. 
5 j,  Potass.  Nit.  5iv. 

October  25th. — 8  a.m. — Patient  spent  a  restless  night,  and  is 
decidedly  worse ;  but  with  the  exception  of  his  being  unable 
to  use  his  hind-quarters,  this  case  has  been  precisely  similar  to 
the  preceding  one,  and  the  treatment  has  been  the  same. 

October  27th. — 11  a.m. — Animal  died.  Th <z  post-mortem  ap¬ 
pearances  of  this  and  Case  I.  are  described  together. 

The  most  prominent  pathological  appearance  on  exposing  the 
humero-radial  articulation  in  the  grey  horse,  and  the  femoro- 
tibial  in  the  bay,  was  denudation  of  its  articular  cartilage  to  a 
varied  extent,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  the  opposite  parts  of  the 
humeral  and  femoral  condyles.  This  demonstration  consists 
of  atrophy  of  the  articular  cartilage — a  result  of  inflammation 
of  the  subjacent  compact  bony  tissue,  which  upon  section  of  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur  presented  irregular  vascularity.  In 
the  parts  affected,  the  articular  cartilages  were  dark  and  thin, 
and  a  yellowish  curdled  debris  occupied  the  base  of  the  concavity. 
Some  parts  of  the  articular  surfaces  were  comparatively  unaffected 
to  the  naked  eye.  In  all  affected  capsular  cavities  the  synovia 
was  extra  viscid,  yellow,  and  even  red-tinged,  and  increased  in 
quantity,  whilst  the  synovial  membranes  nearest  to  the  denuded 
parts,  presented  marked  congestion.  Some  joints  were  not  so 
affected  as  the  knee  in  the  grey  horse,  though  all  doubtless 
suffered  more  or  less  from  acute  rheumatoid  arthritis.  I  did 
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not  examine  the  joints  of  the  feet  of  the  grey,  but  I  found 
all  four  coronal,  navicular,  and  pedal  bones  of  the  bay  in  a  con¬ 
gested  state,  although  in  the  joints  which  they  formed,  I  observed 
the  articular  cartilages  less  affected  than  in  the  other  joints  pre¬ 
viously  noted. 

The  whole  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  presented  a 
highly  blood-gorged  condition,  accounted  for,  no  doubt,  by  the 
persistent  recumbent  position  of  the  patients. 

On  the  2 1st  January,  1882,  a  third  horse  of  the  battery  became 
attacked  with  this  disease ;  the  near  hock  being  the  chief  seat 
of  pain :  the  off  one  was  also  affected,  though  to  a  slight  degree. 
Finding  considerable  disturbance  of  patient’s  system,  I  put  him 
into  slings  in  the  evening  of  first  day,  and  although  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  in  moving  him  from  the  box  he  was  in  to  the 
next  box  where  the  slings  were,  still  I  found  that  when  the 
slings  were  properly  adjusted,  immediate  marked  relief  was 
given ;  the  breathing,  which  was  before  laboured,  became  at 
once  tranquil  I  had  leeches  applied  to  the  hock-joints,  and  on 
the  third  day  a  cantharidine  blister  put  on  the  near  hock. 
Beyond  anodyne  fomentations  for  the  first  three  days,  and  the 
administration  of  quinine  three  times  daily,  scarcely  any  medicine 
was  used.  The  following  table  shows  the  variations  of  the  pulse 
and  temperature  : — ■ 


JANUARY. 

TIME. 

PULSE. 

TEMPERATURE. 

22 

10.0 

a.m. 

72 

106 

V 

5.0 

p.m. 

76 

I06 

23 

10.0 

a.m. 

64 

I03 

53 

9.0 

p.m. 

80 

106 

24 

1 0.0 

a.m. 

60 

I04 

33 

1 0.0 

p.m. 

68 

I04 

25 

1 0.0 

a.m. 

64 

102 

33 

5.0 

p.m. 

68 

I04 

33 

9-30 

p.m. 

— 

I03 

26 

12.0 

noon. 

60 

I03 

3? 

5-0 

p.m. 

64 

102 

2  7 

1 0.0 

a.m. 

60 

IOI 

5? 

5.0 

p.m. 

60 

1 00 '4 

28 

9.0 

a.m. 

52 
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I  had  to  return  the  thermometer  on  the  28th  January,  as  it 
was  borrowed,  so  could  not  note  the  temperature  afterwards. 
Patient  was  convalescent  on  about  the  fourteenth  day,  and  was 
removed  from  the  slings  ten  days  later,  but  on  account  of  the 
subsequent  debility,  he  was  kept  on  the  sick  list  for  a  month 
longer,  when  he  was  returned  to  duty  and  has  done  his  work 
well. 

On  the  25  th  January,  a  fourth  horse  became  attacked  with 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis,  the  near  hock  being  the  seat,  but  com¬ 
pared  to  the  three  previous  cases  this  was  slight,  although  the  hock 
itself  was  very  much  swelled,  and  animal  could  with  difficulty 
be  moved  into  infirmary.  I  did  not  place  this  animal  in  slings, 
but  otherwise,  with  the  exception  of  the  application  of  a  blister 
to  the  hock,  the  treatment  was  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  and  animal  was  convalescent  on  the  10th  day.  The  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  temperature  were  as  follows  : — 


JANUARY. 

TIME. 

PULSE 

TEMPERATURE. 

25 

10.0 

a.m. 

76 

103 

55 

5.0 

p.m. 

72 

102 

26 

12.0 

noon. 

64 

IOI 

5) 

5.0 

p.m. 

.  64 

IOO 

27 

10.0 

a.m. 

50 

IOO’3 

55 

5.0 

p.m. 

48 

99 '4 

28 

9.0 

a.m. 

48 

992 

NOTE  ON  GLYCO-TRAGACANTH  EXCIPIENT. 

BY  “PHARMACON.” 

The  object  of  the  following  note  is  to  bring  more  generally 
before  the  profession  what  the  writer  believes  to  be  one  of,  if  not 
the  best  combination,  as  an  excipient  for  general  use.  It  is  not 
introduced  as  a  new  preparation,  as  for  some  years  it  has  been 
extensively  employed  in  pharmacy,  and  the  writer  has  used  it 
since  1876.  But  judging  from  his  experience  and  conversations 
with  many  veterinary  surgeons  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
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and  its  absence  from  our  text-books,  be  is  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  by  no  means  generally  known  or  used  in  veterinary  pharmacy. 

Few  practitioners,  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the  art  of 
compounding  medicines,  will  have  failed  to  notice  how  very 
unsatisfactory  the  excipients  in  general  use  in  many  cases  are ; 
and  often  it  is  impossible  to  select  one  suited  to  the  particular 
preparation  under  manipulation  from  the  list  given  in  our  text¬ 
books,  and  taught  at  the  different  schools. 

In  keeping  with  the  object  of  this  paper,  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  enumerate  its  advantages  or  discuss  the  various  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  it  can  be  advantageously  used,  as  this 
would  necessitate  a  somewhat  lengthly  article.  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  proceed  at  once  to  state  its  composition,  and  leave  its  merits 
or  demerits  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  may  employ  it.  It 
consists  of  powdered  gum  tragacanth,  glycerine  and  water,  the 
proportions  depending  in  some  measure  on  the  particular  ideas 
of  the  dispenser.  The  following  is  one  formula  which  the  writer 
uses: — 14  Pulv.  Tragacanthae  ^iss. ;  Glycerini  §ij .  ;  Acquae  Juj. 
Stir  the  tragacanth  with  the  glycerine,  then  add  the  water  and 
stir  till  thoroughly  mixed.  It  may  be  used  immediately  after 
mixing,  but  is  better  left  for  twenty-four  hours  to  gelatinize. 

It  will  be  found  in  practice  advisable  to  keep  two  forms  pre¬ 
pared — one  a  tolerably  stiff  paste,  and  the  other  softer.  The 
above  formula  might  be  taken  as  a  guide  ;  if  a  stiffer  paste  be 
required,  increase  the  tragacanth  ;  if  a  softer,  increase  glycerine 
and  water.  If  required  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  some  essential  oil,  as  oil  of  cloves,  will  enhance 
its  keeping  qualities. 

A  tolerably  stiff  paste  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  masses 
containing  metallic  salts,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  iron,  etc. 

Comparatively,  it  requires  but  a  small  quantity  of  this  excipient 
to  give  the  proper  consistence,  and  the  inexperienced  will  often 
be  surprised  how  little  is  sufficient  to  render  tractable  the  most 
unpromising  mass. 
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THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  great  interest  that  is  centred  in  everything  relating  to  the  more 
serious  transmissible  maladies  of  man  and  animals,  is  being  continually 
increased  by  successful  investigations  into  their  etiology  and  the  results 
of  their  experimental  production.  Until  recently,  Anthrax  has  attracted 
the  largest  share  of  attention,  from  the  now  well-established  fact  that  not 
only  is  this  very  fatal  disorder  due  to  the  presence  of  a  micro-organism, 
named  a  bacterium  or  bacillus ;  but  also  that,  by  artificial  cultivation,  this 
organism  could  be  so  modified  that,  when  introduced  into  the  body  of  a 
healthy  animal,  it  does  not  produce  the  deadly  Anthrax,  but  perhaps  an 
ephemeral  and  trifling  disturbance,  which  leaves  the  creature  absolutely 
protected  from  future  infection.  This  startling  result  was  preceded  by 
the  discovery  of  the  infecting  organism,  and  it  gave  rise  to  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  in  all  other  transmissible  diseases  a  similar  agent  would  be 
discovered  and  as  successfully  utilized.  Not  long  ago  our  colleague. 
Professor  Toussaint,  of  the  Toulouse  Veterinary  School,  announced  that 
he  had  found  the  disease-producing  organism  of  Tuberculosis ;  but  his 
statement  was  received  with  somewhat  of  incredulity.  As  to  the  infec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  disease,  there  has  been  no  doubt  whatever  for  some 
years,  thanks  to  the  exhaustive  researches  and  experiments  of  many 
veterinary  surgeons  on  the  Continent,  who  have  made  this  subject  par¬ 
ticularly  their  own.  So  it  only  remained  to  search  for  and  isolate  the 
germ,  and,  by  cultivating  it,  attempt  to  protect  creatures  from  the  far  too 
common  and  fatal  scourge. 

Among  those  who  have  entered  the  field,  possessed  with  this  idea,  is 
Dr.  Koch,  of  Berlin,  who  has  at  last  been  fortunate  in  finding  a  bacillus 
of  a  particular  form,  and  with  certain  peculiarities  which  appear  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  other  bacilli.  The  discovery  was  not  made  without 
much  trouble  and  the  exercise  of  much  skill  and  patience.  By  a  some¬ 
what  intricate  and  delicate  process  (though  this  to  the  practised  micro- 
scopist  is  not  necessary),  the  tubercle-matter  is  made,  by  staining,  to 
exhibit  the  bacilli  perfectly  distinct  in  its  midst :  appearing  as  minute 
thin  rods,  less  than  half  the  diameter  of  a  blood  corpuscle  in  length,  most 
numerous  in  recently  formed  tubercle,  and  apparently  having  some 
special  relation  to  the  so-called  giant-cells,  in  the  interior  of  which  they 
are  often  found — sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  rods  in  one  cell. 
Staining  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  show  their  presence,  as  they  can 
be  seen  in  a  small  portion  of  tubercle  placed  in  blood  serum  or  in 
distilled  water  in  a  hollow  slide.  Koch  found  this  bacillus  in  ten  cases 
of  Tuberculosis,  and  in  three  cases  of  Bronchiectasis  of  cattle,  a  scrofu¬ 
lous  or  cheesy  gland  in  a  pig,  in  a  tuberculous  fowl,  in  three  monkeys, 
nine  guinea-pigs,  and  seven  rabbits,  which  had  perished  from  Tubercu¬ 
losis;  and  in  172  guinea-pigs,  thirty-two  rabbits,  and  five  cats,  which  had 
been  experimentally  inoculated. 

To  prove  that  the  disease  resulting  from  inoculation  with  tuberculous 
matter  containing  these  organisms  was  not  of  spontaneous  origin,  Koch 
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adduces  the  following  results  : — When  Tuberculosis  is  spontaneous  the 
tubercles  are  not  so  rapidly  developed ;  creatures  into  which  matter 
containing  no  bacilli  was  inoculated  did  not  suffer  from  the  disease  ; 
and,  in  the  spontaneous  form,  the  bronchial  glands  first  became  enlarged 
and  caseous  before  the  lungs  were  affected.  In  the  inoculation  experi¬ 
ments,  when  the  abdomen  was  the  seat  of  operation,  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  inguinal  glands,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  point  of 
inoculation,  first  became  affected.  Only  matter  containing  the  living 
bacilli  was  effective  in  producing  the  disease ;  when  it  did  not  contain 
these  bacilli,  or  their  spores,  the  result  was  negative.  By  separating  the 
bacilli  from  the  tuberculous  matter,  by  cultivating  or  growing  them  in 
solidified  blood-serum  through  a  number  of  generations,  it  was  found 
that,  when  inoculated  free  from  all  the  other  materials  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  tubercle,  they  produced  Tuberculosis  as  certainly  as 
if  the  fresh  matter  had  been  employed.  A  large  number  of  experiments 
were  performed  to  prove  this,  and  it  was  also  ascertained  that  the  number 
of  bacilli  introduced  had  everything  to  do  with  the  rapidity  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disease,  which  was  also  most  rapid  and  extensive  when  they 
were  introduced  into  the  abdominal  cavity  or  veins.  The  tubercles 
so  produced  differed  in  no  respect  from  those  seen  in  spontaneous 
Tuberculosis,  or  when  the  disease  is  produced  by  inoculation  with 
tuberculous  matter. 

So  far,  the  evidence  seems  clear  that  the  parasitic  nature  of  Tubercu¬ 
losis  is  ascertained,  and  the  next  step  is  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the 
prevention  of  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  destructive  diseases 
which  affects  mankind,  as  well  as  animals,  and  is  apparently  on  the 
increase. 


INOCULATION  AS  A  PREVENTIVE  OF  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.* 

BY  R.  RUTHERFORD,  M.R.C.V.S.,  EDINBURGH. 

In  considering  the  value  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  prevention  of 
that  malady  in  cattle  known  as  “Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia,”  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  advisable  to  do  so  from  two  points  of  view*  a  scientific 
and  an  economic,  the  latter  especially, — for  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the 
operation  be  sound  in  principle,  it  must  be  practicable  to  be  of  value  at  all, 
and  must  in  results,  favourable  or  otherwise,  be  able  to  bear  the  crucial  test 
of  comparison  between  it  and  any  other  mode  of  dealing  with  the  disease. 
How  far  inoculation  can  answer  these  requirements  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show. 

The  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  prevention  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  now 
about  thirty  years  old.  It  is  based  upon  the  now  generally  accepted  theory 
of  the  disease  being  an  eruptive  fever,  one  of  a  group,  some  of  which  are 
common  to  man  and  some  to  the  lower  animals.  Or  to  put  it  more  plainly, 
Pleuio-pneumonia  is  not,  from  a  pathologist’s  point  of  view,  what  at  first 
sight  it  would  appear  to  be,  and  what  for  a  long  time  it  really  was  considered, 
viz.,  “  a  disease  of  the  lungs  simply,”  analogous,  for  instance,  to  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  the  horse,  or  to  the  same  disease  sporadically  occurring  in 
cattle,  diseases  which  have  their  origin  in  causes  which  are  ordinary  and 
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quite  remote  from  the  causes  of  the  epizootic  malady  ;  but  a  contagious 
eruptive  fever,  of  which  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  lungs  are  a 
symptomatic  feature. 

The  fever  is  the  disease,  the  lung-changes  a  result,  in  the  same  way  that 
in  Variola,  or  Smallpox,  there  is  firstly  the  Variolous  Fever,  then  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  eruption  on  the  skin.  In  the  former  Nature  does  her  best  to  throw 
the  disease  off  through  the  lungs,  in  the  latter  through  the  skin. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  medicine  (vaccination  excepted)  was  the 
discovery  of  inoculation,  which,  prior  to  its  introduction  into  this  country  by 
Lady  Montagu,  had  long  been  known  and  successfully  practised  in  the  East. 
Applied  to  man  the  operation  technically  means  the  imparting  of  Smallpox 
to  a  previously  healthy  person,  by  introducing  the  specific  virus  of  the 
disease  into  the  system  through  an  incision  or  puncture  in  the  skin,  the 
result  being  Variola  or  Smallpox  of  a  type  milder,  and  the  occurrence  of 
which  practically  gives  exemption  from  an  attack  of  the  true  disease. 
Applied  to  cattle,  the  operation  of  inoculation  means  the  introduction  into 
the  system  through  an  opening  of  the  skin  of  the  specific  virus  of  Conta¬ 
gious  Pleuro-pneumonia,  the  result  being  a  mild  degree  of  fever,  with  certain 
phenomena  of  an  eruptive  character  at  the  seat  of  the  operation,  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  which  also  gives  exemption  from  the  true  disease. 

So  far  the  operation  in  man  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  in  cattle,  but  no 
further;  for  between  the  two  there  is  this  great  distinguishing  difference, — the 
artificially  induced  disease  in  man  is  contagious,  whereas  if  has  been  clearly 
and  indisputably  shown,  and  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  conditions, 
the  disease,  produced  by  inoculating  healthy  cattle  with  the  virus  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  are  non-contagious.  Having  in  view  the  fact  that  the  contagium 
of  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  given  off,  I  would  say  almost  solely  by  the  lungs,  the 
reason  for  such  difference  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  rests  in  the  fact  that  inocu¬ 
lation  never  produces  lung-disease.  As  already  hinted,  and  as  I  shall  show 
further  on,  the  eruptive  phenomena,  which  next  to  the  fever,  are  the  leading 
features  of  inoculation,  occur  at  the  seat  of  operation. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  is  so,  had  it  been  otherwise,  had  the  lungs  as  a 
result  of  the  operation  become  affected  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  when 
an  animal  contracts  the  disease,  the  operation  would  be  inexpedient,  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  so  be  valueless,  since  each  animal  which  chanced  to  be  operated 
upon  would  become  a  contagious  centre,  capable  of  disseminating  the 
disease,  quite  as  much  as  an  ordinarily  affected  one.  I  believe  myself  cor¬ 
rect  in  affirming  that  this  fact,  which  is  really  one  of  the  most  important  in 
connection  with  our  subject,  is  not  generally  known.  In  a  paper  like  this, 
however,  the  matter  must  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  and  X  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  do  so,  not  only  from  my  own  experience,  but  by  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  made  inoculation  the  subject  of  their  investigation. 

Dr.  Willems,  of  Hasselt  in  Belgium,  who  was  the  first  to  be  successful 
with  the  operation,  thus  puts  it  : — “  By  inoculating  Pleuro-pneumonia  a  new 
disease  is  produced,  the  affection  of  the  lungs,  with  all  its  peculiar  characters 
being  localized  on  some  part  of  the  exterior,”  vide  Williams’  “Veterinary 
Medicine,”  p.  152,  and  again  on  page  153  of  the  same  volume,  we  find  the 
Belgian  commission  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  “  Inoculation  of  the 
liquid  extracted  from  the  lungs  of  an  animal  affected  with  Pleuro-pneumonia 
does  not  transmit  to  healthy  animals  of  the  same  species,  the  same  disease 
— at  all  events  so  far  as  its  seat  is  concerned.” 

During  my  visits  to  Australia,  I  learned  from  Mr.  Graham  Mitchell, 
F.R.C.V.S.,  and  from  Mr.  Alexander  Bruce,  chief  inspector  of  stock  for 
New  South  Wales,  both  of  whom  have  had  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
of  inoculation,  that  their  observations  had  led  them  conclusively  to  the  same 
opinion. 
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Better  than  all,  however,  is  the  evidence  which  I  can  offer  myself.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  effectively  inoculated  between  2,000  and 
3,000  head  of  cattle,  milkers  chiefly,  of  which  number  at  least  2,500  have 
since  been  slaughtered  for  public  consumption.  Most  of  them  have  been 
killed  at  the  abattoirs  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  have  always  been  found  to 
have  perfectly  unaffected  healthy  lungs,  so  far  at  least  as  “  Pleuro  ”  has  been 
concerned.  I  do  not  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience  know  of  a  single 
instance  to  the  contrary,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  “  An  inoculated  animal,  healthy  at  the  time 
of  operation,  cannot  possibly  communicate  Pleuro-pneumonia  to  another 
one.”  I  have  frequently  been  asked  the  question,  “Will  an  inoculated  ani¬ 
mal  contract  Pleuro-pneumonia  ?  ”  To  such  question  as  the  result  of  my 
experience  I  can  with  confidence  reply.  No.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  of  such,  but  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  emphasize  the 
word  inoculated.  In  unskilful  or  careless  hands,  or  from  other  causes,  an 
animal  may  have  been  put  through  the  form  of  the  operation  and  still  not 
have  been  inoculated,  and  such  a  one  may  undoubtedly  contract  the  disease  ; 
but  I  say  that  no  animal  will  contract  it  that,  after  having  been  operated 
upon,  has  exhibited  the  characteristic  features  of  inoculation,  in  proof  of 
which  I  can  give  innumerable  instances. 

Over  and  over  again  I  have  seen  inoculated  cattle  subjected  to  the  test 
of  standing  the  onset  of  not  only  one,  but  two  or  three  outbreaks  of  the 
disease.  It  has  been  quite  a  common  thing  in  my  experience  for  inoculated 
cattle  to  stand  exposed  to  the  contagium  of  dying  ones  around  them  for 
days  and  for  weeks,  and  to  remain  uninjured  in  other  cases,  where  freshly 
brought  in  ones,  not  inoculated,  have  at  once  fallen  victims.  There  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt  about  it — “  an  inoculated  animal,  healthy  at  the  time  of 
operation,  will  not  afterwards  contract  Pleuro-pneumonia.” 

Out  of  many  instances  in  support  of  such  a  statement,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  give  the  following  one  : — A  client,  who  has  a  large  town  dairy,  as  also  a 
farm  some  two  miles  or  so  from  town,  had  Pleuro-pneumonia  very  badly  in 
his  town  byres  ;  the  disease  had  been  running  its  course  for  some  weeks,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  my  inspection  of  them  more  than  half  of  his  large  stock 
were  affected.  I  inoculated  all  that  I  could  make  at  all  sure  about  not 
being  affected,  the  others  being  left  to  the  care  and,  of  course,  at  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  local  authorities's  inspector.  On  the  same  day  I  inoculated 
about  a  dozen  calves,  also  in  the  town  byres,  and  up  at  the  farm  ten  head  of 
freshly  bought  in,  and  very  fine  shorthorn  milkers.  Well,  in  a  few  weeks  all 
but  two  or  three  of  the  uninoculated  ones  were  condemned  and  slaughtered, 
one  or  two  at  a  time.  Of  course  this  was  to  be  expected,  as  I  said  we  knew  them 
to  be  affected.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  they  actually  stood  dying 
under  the  same  roof  with  those  I  had  inoculated,  but  without  injuring  them. 
Thus  far  the  occurrence  is  a  common  one  in  my  experience  ;  but,  fortu¬ 
nately,  to  illustrate  still  more  the  value  of  the  protective  power  of  inocula¬ 
tion,  the  history  of  this  outbreak  and  its  arrest  does  not  end  just  yet.  The 
byres  were  quarantined  for  two  months,  during  which  time  they  were 
thoroughly  cleansed,  the  only  inmates  being  the  few  I  had  inoculated,  as 
also  the  calves — all  of  which  were  quite  healthy.  'At  the  end  of  two  months 
six  fresh  cows  were  brought  in  ;  they  were  not  inoculated,  for  what  reason  I 
do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that  my  client  wished  to  test  the  matter  thoroughly. 
In  less  than  three  months  the  whole  six  were  one  by  one  put  down  for 
“  Pleuro,’5  the  inoculated  ones  being  still  well.  The  same  process  of  quarantine 
and  cleansing  had  to  be  gone  over,  and  then  the  premises  being  held  clean 
by  the  local  authority,  the  cows  which  I  had  inoculated  at  the  farm  about 
eight  months  previously  were  brought  in  and  housed  in  the  byres  so  many 
had  been  sent  out  of.  To  the  stock  were  added  four  fresh  ones,  which 
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again  were  not  inoculated.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  time  there  were  in 
the  byres,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  any  existing  contagium — 

1.  The  cows  originally  inoculated  in  them. 

2.  The  calves  originally  inoculated  in  them. 

3.  The  cows  inoculated  at  the  farm,  but  which  had  never  till  now  been 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  contagium. 

4.  The  four  freshly  bought  in  cows. 

The  result  was  the  disease  appeared  again,  and  carried  off  three  out  of 
the  four  fresh  cows  which  had  not  been  inoculated,  all  the  others  remaining 
in  the  most  perfect  health.  The  history  of  this  outbreak  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  one  of  its  kind  I  have  had  to  deal  with.  I  have  quoted  it 
from  among  a  number,  because  to  my  mind  it  shows  out  so  strongly  the 
value  and  the  protective  power  of  inoculation,  not  only  in  these  few  remain¬ 
ing  exempt  that  had  been  exposed  all  along  to  the  contagium,  but  in  those 
which  had  been  brought  in  from  the  farm,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
a  contagium  eight  months  after  they  were  inoculated,  and  which,  to  prove 
its  presence,  carried  off  three  out  of  the  four  not  done.  The  calves  were 
sent  to  the  farm  and  were  there  mixed  with  some  other  stock,  with  no  bad 
result  in  the  way  of  conveying  the  disease,  and  I  finally  eradicated  the 
disease  from  the  town  byres,  by  systematically  inoculating  all  fresh  stock  as 
bought  in,  and  until  such  time  as  I  judged  the  contagium  would  have  died 
out. 

One  may  reasonably  here  ask,  Why  in  the  face  of  such  facts  has  the 
operation  been  kept  so  much  in  the  background  ?  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek,  and  bears  rather  heavily  on  the  veterinary  profession. 

When  inoculation  was  first  declared  to  be  a  success  by  Dr.  Willems 
already  quoted,  various  Government  commissions,  composed  largely,  if  not 
entirely  of  veterinary  surgeons,  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  and 
report  thereon.  Some  reported  favourably,  others  did  not,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  their  difference  of  opinion  arose  from  the  incompleteness  of 
the  experiments  witnessed,  and,  above  all,  from  faults  in  the  mode  of  per¬ 
forming  the  operation. 

In  this  country  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  affirming  that  the  then  heads  of 
the  veterinary  profession  entirely  condemned  it.  Professor  John  Gamgee 
did  certainly  for  a  time  extol  the  operation,  but  he  did  so  solely  from  his 
having  fallen  in  with  the  views  of  some  successful  exponents  of  the  operation 
on  the  Continent.  When  he  began  to  practice  it,  his  views  as  a  result  of 
his  practice  entirely  changed,  and  we  find  him  in  his  “  Domestic  Animals 
in  Health  and  Disease,”  in  the  article  on  Pleuro-pneumonia,  saying  that 
il  the  operation  was  one  which  he  had  to  condemn  from  experience.”  He 
does  not  say  why,  but  we  know  it  was  because  his  mortality  average  was  as 
high,  and  in  some  one  or  two  instances  higher,  than  from  the  disease  itself. 
I  have  made  considerable  inquiry  into  his  work  in  Edinburgh,  and  from 
what  I  have  learned  I  am  not  surprised  he  had  such  losses,  his  mode  of 
performing  the  operation  from  beginning  to  end  was  a  most  objectionable 
one.  Had  Mr.  Gamgee  exercised  more  care  and  more  perseverance  he  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  pen  the  above  opinion,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
thousands  and  thousands  of  cattle  would  have  been,  and  much  useless 
legislation  in  the  matter  might  have  been,  saved  to  the  country. 

When  the  heads  of  the  profession  condemned  the  operation,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  rank  and  file  followed  suit,  and  no  doubt  many  did  so, 
without  knowing  anything  about  it.  Blindly  they  believed  what  they  were 
told,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  they  will  continue  to  do  so  till  some  one  else 
in  authority  tells  them  otherwise.  As  Fleming  says: — “ The, persistency 
with  which  the  value  of  inoculation  has  been  ignored  in  this  country  would 
be  astonishing,  did  we  not  know  how  stubbornly  some  people  shut  their  eyes 
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to  the  light,  and  close  their  minds  to  the  reception  of  facts  which  are  not  in 
harmony  with  preconceived  notions,  or  are  adverse  to  opinions  hastily 
promulgated,  and  based  on  very  imperfect  knowledge.” 

On  the  Continent,  however,  the  operation  has  not  been  so  cavalierly 
treated  ;  from  the  first  its  value  has  been  more  or  less  acknowledged,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  success  achieved  by  the  operation,  and  in  one 
kingdom  at  least  (Holland),  compulsory  inoculation  of  the  healthy  is  now 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time  bracketed  with  the  slaughter  of  the  diseased. 
In  South  Africa  the  value  of  inoculation  has  been  recognised  for  years,  and, 
indeed,  only  a  few  months  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  Natal,  in  which  the 
writer  says": — “  It  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  our  colony  of 
Natal  has  suffered  severely  for  years  from  Pleuro-pneumonia,  or  lung 
sickness,  and  that  the  only  means  of  prevention  found  to  be  of  any  use  is 
inoculation.” 

In  Australia  the  operation  has  also  been  long  known  and  successfully 
practised,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  its  value  when  one 
considers  how  long  its  prestige  has  not  only  lived,  but  that  it  has  actually 
grown  in  favour  under  the  most  adverse  conditions.  In  a  report  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  Chief  Inspector  of  stock,  New  South  Wales,  he  says  : — “  Inoculation 
is  now  generally  practised  throughout  Australia,  and,  as  the  stock-owners 
report,  with  decided  success.  There  have  certainly  been  frequent  instances 
of  its  failure,  but  these  could  always  be  traced  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
causes  : — 

1.  The  cattle  being  diseased  when  operated  upon. 

2.  To  the  use  of  improper  virus. 

3.  To  a  wrong  mode  of  operating. 

4.  To  unfavourable  weather.” 

He  says,  farther,  that  notwithstanding  that  the  first  attempts  at  inoculation 
were  made  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  stock-owners  in  all  the  colonies  expressed  themselves  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  operation,  and  that  majority  has  since  gone  on  steadily  increas¬ 
ing.  In  a  later  report  (1875),  *he  same  gentleman  impresses  upon  his 
government  the  desirability  of  making  inoculation  a  compulsory  measure,  the 
whole  of  his  subordinate  inspectors,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  stock-owners 
being  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  was  the  only  preventive  and  the  only 
measure  short  of  wholesale  slaughter  which  would  eradicate  the  disease. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  its  value,  certainly  the 
strongest  yet  afforded  in  this  country,  is  in  the  history  of  my  own  work  among 
the  dairies  of  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  elsewhere,  both  in  the  county  and  out 
of  it,  where,  in  the  two  former  especially,  Pleuro-pneumonia  had  been 
rampant  for  years.  From  information  personally  gathered,  I  believe  myself 
quite  within  the  mark  when  I  state  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  dairies 
in  and  around  Edinburgh  were  more  or  less  infected,  and  seldom  free  from 
the  disease  for  any  length  of  time.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  man’s  stock  to  be  cleaned  out  twice 
within  one  year. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  matters  when  I  began  to  urge  the  dairymen  to 
inoculate.  Unfortunately,  the  bad  results  which  had  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Gamgee  were  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  my  clients;  so  that  it  was  a  year  or 
two  before  I  could  be  allowed  to  demonstrate  that  the  fault  did  not  lie  in  the 
inoculation,  but  in  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out. 

At  length,  however,  on  the  1st  February,  1878,  I  was  permitted  to  inocu¬ 
late  some  newly  bought-in  poor  Irish  milkers  for  a  much-respected  client 
(Mrs.  Cairns),  under  conditions  which,  considering  the  trial  was  to  be  decisive 
ior  or  against  the  operation,  were  by  me  considered  crucial. 

The  byres  were  and  had  been  for  a  long  time  more  or  less  infected,  and,  in 
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spite  of  alterations  and  every  other  precaution,  they  had  got  into  that  state 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  carry  on  much  longer.  There  were,  at  the  time 
I  operated,  cows  standing  in  the  byres  that  were  affected  with  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  ;  these  were  allowed  to  remain  tied  up,  I  may  say,  alongside  of 
my  inoculated  ones.  The  result,  however,  I  am  glad  to  say,  proved  at  once 
the  value  of  inoculation  when  properly  done.  All  of  them  did  well ;  more 
were  inoculated,  and  also  did  well,  and  as  in  a  few  weeks  it  was  seen  they 
were  remaining  healthy,  I  soon  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  inocula¬ 
tion  was  in  a  fair  way  of  establishing  itself. 

The  story  of  the  following  months  is  one  of  incessant  labour.  Byre  after 
byre  was  placed  in  my  hands  for  the  one  purpose,  and  in  all  of  them  I 
arrested  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  by  continuing  in  each  case  the  in¬ 
oculation  of  all  fresh  stock  as  they  were  brought  in,  finally  eradicated  it.  Of 
course  there  is  always  the  danger  of  buying  it  in.  I  have  frequent  instances 
of  such.  No  great  harm,  however,  results.  Those  inoculated  are  not  in¬ 
fected,  and  those  uninoculated,  if  any,  are  at  once  protected  by  the  operation. 

Since  the  day  upon  which  f  commenced  publicly  inoculating  (1st  Feb., 
1878),  down  to  the  present  time,  I  have  inoculated  in  ninety-six  different 
places  and  byres.  Of  these,  at  the  time  of  operation,  eighty-nine  were  in 
fected,  the  remaining  seven  being  clean — the  number  of  cattle  inoculated 
being  within  a  few  of  2,700.  The  mortality  during  the  first  year  was  five  per 
cent.,  but  owing  to  the  greater  precautions  taken,  arising  out  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  what  is  required,  my  mortality  since  has  barely  averaged  two 
per  cent. — a  very  low  average  considering  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
cattle  have  been  milkers,  the  class  with  which  there  is  most  risk.  Let  any 
one  possessing  any  knowledge  of  the  disease  ask  himself  how  many  of  those 
cattle  would  have  been  saved  under  the  old  regime .  I  assert  that  inocula¬ 
tion  drove  the  disease  out  of  every  place  where  it  was  put  in  force — starved 
it  out,  in  fact,  and  in  point  of  comparison,  in  a  way  superior  to  any  mode  of 
doing  so  under  the  working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  If 
proof  of  this  be  required,  it  can  be  abundantly  obtained  from  my  clients,  the 
dairymen  of  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  and  from  many  others,  some  of 
whom  were  not  clients,  but  witnesses  of  the  work. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  expressing  a  hope  (I  do  so 
modestly),  that  if  at  any  time  the  Government  of  this  country  desires  to 
obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  value  of  inoculation,  they  may  come 
here  for  it.  I  can  promise  they  will  not  go  away  empty-handed. 

Precautions  to  be  observed  in  carrying  out  the  Operation. 

In  whatever  way  the  operation  be  performed,  its  success  and  value  depends 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  painstaking,  intelligence,  and  care  which  is 
brought  to  bear  in  the  working  out  of  detail,  and  in  the  amount  of  attention 
which  is  paid  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  surrounding  each  out¬ 
break.  These  conditions  I  have  found  may,  for  convenience,  be  divided 
into  two  sets — 

1.  Those  existing  outside  the  animal. 

2.  Those  existing  within  the  animal. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  of  these,  the  most  important  is  the  temperature 
and  kind  of  weather  prevalent  and  likely  to  be  at  the  time  of  operation.  In 
this  country,  from  the  month  of  April  to  the  month  of  September,  the  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  proceeded  with  very  little  risk  indeed,  either  outside  or  inside. 
Bullocks,  and  young  stock  especially,  need  never  be  housed,  unless  under 
sudden  and  unusual  circumstances  of  very  severe  and  wet  weather.  Cows, 
however,  in  my  experience,  are  always  better  housed,  especially  if  they  are 
milkers.  During  the  cold  winter  months  there  should  be  in  the  case  of  cows 
no  exception  to  this  rule  ;  they  should  always  be  housed  under  inoculation, 
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and  every  care  taken  to  ensure  the  thorough  comfort  and  genial  warmth  of 
the  byres.  They  must  be  kept  absolutely  free  from  draughts  of  cold  air 
there  should  be  no  open  doors,  holes,  nor  broken  windows  behind  them  ; 
and  I  have  made  it  a  practice,  while  allowing  free  breathing-room  over  their 
heads,  to  keep  them  well  protected  over  the  back  by  packing  the  space 
between  the  rafters  and  roof  with  plenty  of  straw.  In  extreme  cold  weather 
I  have  successfully  several  times  arrested  very  severe  outbreaks  without 
casualty,  by  adding  to  these  precautions  clothing  the  body,  especially  the 
back  part  of  it,  with  bags  or  any  coverings  handy  and  warm  enough,  and  by 
keeping  lights  burning  in  the  byres  day  and  night,  so  as  to  modify  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  surrounding  air.  In  short,  in  the  case  of  cows,  give  them 
air  at  their  heads  above,  but  in  other  directions  they  cannot  be  kept  too 
comfortably  warm.  So  in  the  case  of  bullocks  that  may  have  to  be  inocu¬ 
lated  during  the  cold  months,  I  consider  it  necessary,  and  always  have  taken 
steps  to  ensure  them  more  protection  and  comfort  than  is  afforded  them  in 
the  fields  or  in  open  cattle  courts. 

During  last  winter,  and  during  cold  raw  weather,  I  arrested,  without  loss, 
an  outbreak,  the  precautions  taken  to  ensure  comfort  being,  putting  the 
animals  (three-year-old  bullocks)  in  sufficient  number  into  different  sheds,  so 
that  their  very  numbers  ensured  a  degree  of  heat ;  the  roofs  of  the  sheds 
were  covered  thickly  with  straw,  and  the  openings  in  front  of  the  sheds  were 
filled  in  with  flakes  outside  and  inside,  with  bundles  of  straw  between.  The 
result  was  that,  as  the  steward  said,  they  were  sometimes  almost  too  warm. 
All  did  well,  however.  I  stopped  the  disease  without  loss.  I  mention  the 
case  to  show  that,  even  if  an  outbreak  occurs  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  it 
be  decided  to  inoculate,  the  danger  from  cold  need  be  no  bar  to  the  opera¬ 
tion,’  seeing  that  the  animals  can  be  made  warm  enough  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  ingenuity. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  operation  is  attended  with  little  or  no  risk 
during  mild  and  warm  weather.  Grazing  stock  and  calves  may  be  done  with 
the  greatest  impunity.  Cows,  however,  I  must  repeat,  are  better  housed,  so 
that  they  may  be  kept  quieter  and  more  under  observation. 

Attention  to  the  second  set  of  conditions,  or  those  existing  within  the 
animal,  is  even  more  important  than  to  the  first. 

The  object  of  inoculating  being  generally  to  arrest  an  outbreak  quite  as 
much  as  to  prevent  it,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  determine  accurately 
those  that  are  already  affected.  It  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  this 
paper  to  enumerate  the  various  symptoms  by  which  “Pleuro”  is  known.  They 
are  sufficiently  well  known  ;  but  I  would  point  out  the  immense  value  of,  and 
assistance  that  may  be  derived  from  the  intelligent  use  of,  the  clinical  ther¬ 
mometer  on  all  such  occasions.  Cattle  affected  with  Pleuro-pneumonia  have 
been,  and  no  doubt  often  are,  inoculated  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  affected ;  and  although  the  same  may  happen,  even  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  employed  in  the  detection  of  the  disease,  it  is,  in  my  experience, 
not  so  likely  to  happen,  as  the  reading  of  the  instrument  will  in  most  cases 
indicate  “Pleuro,”long  before  the  animal  exhibits  any  of  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  it. 

In  health  the  temperature  averages  in  grazing  stock  ioi°,  or  thereabouts  ; 
in  housed  milk  cows  the  average  obtained  from  some  thousands  is  ioi|°.  In 
Pleuro-pneumonia  the  temperature  ranges  from  103°  to  107°  (in  some  cases 
falling  as  low  as  ioo°  before  death),  and  as  inoculation  does  not  pretend  to  cure 
the  disease,  it  is  advisable  that  due  care  be  taken,  and  that  none  affected  be 
inoculated.  I  advise  the  temperature  being  taken  in  every  case  if  possible. 
I  am  aware  that  this  is  easier  spoken  about  than  done  in  the  case  of  bullocks 
and  young  stock,  but  in  cows  that  are  housed,  and  in  very  young  stock, 
it  always  can  be  done.  All  those  that  indicate  health — that  is,  those  whose 
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temperature  ranges  from  ioi°  to  102J0 — may  be  done.  Those  ranging  from 
203 J  to  ?o 70  should  not  be  done.  True,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  tem¬ 
perature  may  range  at  and  above  103°  from  causes  other  than  “  Pieuro.”  No 
matter,  do  not  inoculate  such  ;  rather  delay  the  operation  for  a  day  or  two 
until  the  temperature  declines,  or  until  satisfied  one  way  or  the  other.  Those 
whose  temperature  ranges  about  103°  are  the  ones  the  operator  requires  to 
be  most  guarded  about.  I  have  done  lots  of  them  that  have  come  well 
through,  but  from  the  mild  local  results  obtained  I  have  judged  such  cases 
to  be  slightly  affected  ones,  although  probably  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
primary  fever.  It  is  right  to  mention  that,  even  in  cases  where  the  ther¬ 
mometer  has  been  most  carefully  used,  animals  have  turned  out  in  a  day  or 
two  to  be  badly  affected  that  at  the  time  of  trial  showed  no  signs  of  it.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  rare,  and  do  not  affect  the  generally  great  value  of  the 
instrument  intelligently  used. 

No  animal  should  be  inoculated,  unless  under  very  urgent  circumstances, 
that  has  any  condition  about  it  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  or  tendency  that 
way — any  strain,  wound,  or  bruise,  for  instance.  Internally  and  externally 
they  should  be  in  normal  health  and  condition,  or  as  nearly  approaching  to 
it  as  possible.  In  particular,  no  cow  should  be  done  that  is  within  two 
months  of  calving,  or  that  has  just  calved.  I  have  inoculated  without 
casualty  cows  eight  days  after  calving.  I  consider  the  practice  to  be 
dangerous,  however,  and  never  unless  forced  to  do  so  inoculate  any  until 
they  are  about  three  weeks  calved  ;  until  such  time,  in  fact,  as  the  second 
cleansing  is  over,  and  the  womb  and  other  parts  engaged  in  the  process  of 
parturition  have  recovered  their  normal  tone  and  condition. 

In  the  matter  of  feeding  I  have  not  found  that  any  change  or  special  pre¬ 
caution  is  necessary,  provided  always  the  food  in  quality  and  condition  be 
non-injurious  in  itself. 

The  necessity  for  the  precautions  quoted  rests  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  peculiar  inflammatory  action  set  up  by  inoculation  is  apt  to  localize 
itself  in  any  part,  not  the  seat  of  the  operation,  that  is  inflamed,  weakened, 
or  deficient  in  tone  and  vigour.  And  it  is  curious  that,  however  benign  and 
easily  managed  inoculation  may  be,  confined  to  the  ordinary  seat  of  opera¬ 
tion,  it  is  highly  dangerous,  and  frequently  fatal  if  set  up  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  When  I  commenced  inoculating  I  was  in  ignorance  of  all  that 
I  have  here  cautioned  others  about ;  the  path  I  was  treading  was  a  perfectly 
new  one,  and  it  has  indeed  since  often  been  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  I 
did  not  lose  more  than  I  did. 

Mode  of  Operation. 

In  proceeding  to  arrest  an  outbreak  of‘{  Pieuro,”  the  first  thing  required  is 
the  lymph,  or  specific  virus  of  the  disease,  with  which  to  inoculate.  This  is 
always  obtainable  in  the  case  of  an  outbreak,  by  simply  slaughtering  a  beast 
judged  to  be  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  Lymph,  or  virus,  is  the 
amber  or  sherry-coloured  liquid  exudate  found  occasionally  on  the  free 
surfaces  of  the  Pieuro,  under  that  membrane,  between  it  and  the  lung,  and 
nearly  always  in  the  interlobular  tissues  of  the  lungs  ;  in  consistence  it  is 
somewhat  viscid,  and  has  a  not  unpleasant  odour  ;  it  coagulates  readily  upon 
removal  from  the  lungs,  but  again  assumes  a  liquid  condition.  In  selection 
of  the  lymph  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  ;  if  possible  let  it  be  taken 
from  a  freshly  killed  beast — one  in  fair  condition,  and  free,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  from  other  disease,  but  especially  Tuberculosis.  My  mode  of 
collecting  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  improved  upon  for  simplicity.  I  open  up 
and  pull  apart  with  my  fingers  the  tissues  containing  it,  taking  care  not  to 
tear  or  break  down  their  substance  ;  a  pouch  is  thus  formed  into  which  the 
lymph  gravitates,  and  from  which  it  is  spooned  out  into  a  clean  vessel, — a 
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plate  or  saucer,  if  for  immediate  use,  or  into  a  clean  glass  bottle  if  to  be 
kept,  in  which  case  it  should  be  tightly  corked  up  and  buried  in  a  few  inches 
of  soil  until  required.  The  very  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  only 
lymph  as  here  described  be  collected,  free  from  all  impurities,  blood,  frothy 
serum,  and  other  extraneous  matter.  Good  lymph  is  only  to  be  obtained  in 
the  salmon  and  brick  red-coloured  portions  of  the  diseased  lung,  never  from 
the  hepatized  dark- coloured  portions.  I  mention  this  particularly,  for  not 
only  have  portions  of  the  hepatized  lung  been  used,  but  the  fluid  which 
follows  an  incision  made  through  its  substance,  practices  which,  in  their  day, 
led  largely  to  some  of  the  bad  results  obtained.  Lymph  may  be  kept  in 
cold  weather  fit  for  use,  if  excluded  from  the  air,  for  from  three  to  five  days* 
but  in  warm  weather  it  cannot  well  be  kept  quite  fit  for  use  beyond  the  second 
or  third  day.  There  are  ways  of  preserving  it  for  two  or  three  months  ;  but,, 
as  my  experiences  have  been  rather  unfavourable  to  using  lymph  in  any  way 
but  in  its  pure  state,  I  do  not  mention  them,  since  I  cannot  recommend  their 
adoption.  In  my  hands,  as  in  those  of  others,  the  use  of  preserved  lymph, 
which  is  frequently  weakened  or  in  some  way  changed,  has  been  attended 
with  uncertain  results  ;  as,  however,  in  inoculating  we  wish  to  have  perfect 
exemption,  I  long  ago  gave  up  its  use. 

( To  be  continued, .) 


RECENT  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FILARIA  IMMITIS  OF 

DOGS. 

In  the  Giornale  di  Anat.  Fisiol.  et  Pat.  degli  Animali  of  Pisa,  for  1877-78* 
quoted  in  the  Archives  Vetbrinaire  for  February  last,  the  veterinary  professor 
Rivolta  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Filaria  immitis  of  the  dog. 

The  writings  of  Delafond  and  Gruby,  Davaine,  and  others,  have  shown 
that  it  is  not  rare  to  find  in  the  blood  of  the  dog  prodigious  quantities  of 
embryos  of  filariae.  It  is  also  demonstrated  that  there  sometimes  exist  in 
the  heart  of  the  same  animal,  adult  nematode  worms  which  Delafond  and 
Gruby  classed  with  the  filariae,  by  the  name  of  Filaria  papillossa  hceniatica * 
a  designation  afterwards  changed  by  Leidy  to  that  of  Filaria  immitis.  The 
two  first-mentioned  authors  have  placed  beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  the 
embryos  which  circulate  in  the  blood  are  derived  from  the  adult  filaria 
residing  in  the  heart.  But  as  the  latter  are  only  rarely  met  with,  while  the 
presence  of  embryos  in  the  blood  is  far  lrom  being  an  uncommon  occurrence* 
the  question  arises  as  to  their  origin. 

In  1875,  Professor  Ercolani  *  remarked  that  when  the  adult  Filaria 
immitis  is  not  found  in  the  heart,  it  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  in  some  region  of  the  body.  There  is  no  dog  in  whose 
blood  the  embryos  are  found,  in  which  we  may  not  find  in  some  part  of  the 
body  the  adult  worms  which  have  produced  them.  Observation  has  not 
yet  revealed  to  us  all  the  phases  in  the  life  history  of  the  Filaria  immitis / 
nevertheless,  the  discovery  of  Professor  Ercolani  is  of  great  importance,  as 
it  makes  known  the  origin  of  the  embryos  in  the  blood  when,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  adult  individuals  are  not  found  in  the  heart.  Rivolta  dwells  with 
satisfaction  on  the  fact  that  he  has  always  found  specimens  in  the  subcu¬ 
taneous  connective  tissue,  when  embryos  were  present  in  the  circulating 
fluid.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  given  by  Professor  Vachetta,  as  occurring 
in  a  dog  which  had  served  for  experiments. 

*  OsservaZicni  elmintologiche  sulla  dimorfobiozi  nei  Nematodi,  sulla  Filaria 
immitis ,  sopra  una  nuova  specie  di  Distoma  dei  Cani.  Bologua,  1875. 
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The  object  of  Rivolta’s  paper  is  to  inquire  whether  this  blood-worm 
injures  the  dog,  and  if  it  produces  any  special  affection  or  pathological 
lesions  capable  of  causing  death.  It  had  already  been  demonstrated  by  the 
observations  and  experiments  of  Delafond  and  Gruby,  that  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  embryos  in  the  blood  is  quite  compatible  with  a  certain  con¬ 
dition  of  health  during  a  given  time.  But  these  writers,  and  also  Ercolani, 
have  noted  that  the  embryos,  in  growing,  became  arrested  in  the  smaller 
blood-vessels,  and  may  thus  play  the  part  of  emboli.  It  is  true  that  this 
increase  in  size  may  take  place  slowly,  so  that  the  dog  may  live  for  months 
without  exhibiting  any  disturbance  in  health.  But  in  every  case,  as  they 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  blood,  some  modification  must  take 
place  in  the  constitution  of  that  fluid,  although  we  do  not  as  yet  know  in 
what  this  modification  may  consist. 

It  has  happened  to  Rivolta  to  make  autopsies  of  dogs  which  have  died 
suddenly,  or  after  only  a  few  hours’  illness,  but  without  finding  any  patho¬ 
logical  alterations  capable  of  explaining  the  fatal  result.  But  an  examination 
of  the  blood  has  always  demonstrated  the  presence  of  numerous  filarise. 
When  he  was  at  Turin,  he  was  surprised  to  find  embryos  of  this  filaria  in 
the  blood  of  dogs,  which  during  life  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  dumb 
Rabies,  and  which,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  might  be  regarded  as  suf¬ 
fering  from  that  disease.  But  Rivolta  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the 
paralysis  of  the  lower  jaw  and  tongue,  as  well  as  the  other  symptoms,  to  the 
embolic  action  of  these  embryos  (cerebral  lesions).  He  insists,  however, 
that  between  true  dumb  Rabies  and  these  embryos  there  exists  no  relation¬ 
ship  whatever ;  though  probably  many  supposed  cases  of  the  disease  are 
due  to  these  worms.  Delafond  and  Gruby  had  already  remarked  that  dogs 
infested  by  these  embryos  sometimes  died  after  one  or  more  epileptiform 
attacks.  In  addition,  however,  Rivolta  believes  that  they  may  cause  death 
by  producing  pulmonary  congestion  or  enterorrhagia,  or  grave  haemorrhagic 
Typhus. 

After  quoting  a  number  of  observations,  Rivolta  gives  the  following 
resume  : — 

The  embryos  of  the  Filaria  immitis  may  live  for  a  long  time  in  the  blood, 
without  any  visible  alteration  in  the  health  of  the  dogs ;  but  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period  they  predispose  these  animals  to  Typhoemia,  and 
when  they  have  acquired  a  determinate  volume  they  accumulate  in  the 
small  blood-vessels,  and  in  this  way  produce  hyperaemia  of  the  brain,  lungs, 
or  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  So  that  death  may  arise  from  Apoplexy, 
cerebral  congestion  (Epilepsy,  Eclampsy,  a  form  of  dumb  Rabies),  acute 
Typhus,  and  pulmonary  or  intestinal  congestion. 

In  the  Clinica  Veterinaria  for  April  and  May,  1881,  Professor  Lanzillotti- 
Buonsanti  has  an  interesting  paper  on  the  alterations  which  the  embryos  of 
Filaria  immitis  produce,  and  on  a  cyst  in  the  intermuscular  connective 
tissue  of  a  dog,  containing  this  filaria.  He  has  often  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  embryos  of  the  filaria  in  the  blood  of  the  dog,  and  in  all  these  cases  he 
has  found  the  adult  worm  either  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  or  its  ramifications.  In  two  dogs  killed  for  investigation, 
and  which  had  numerous  embryos  in  their  blood,  he  discovered  in  the  lungs, 
immediately  beneath  the  pleura,  small  nodules  the  size  of  a  millet  seed, 
greyish-white  in  colour,  usually  having  a  reddish  central  point,  and  often 
conical  in  shape.  These  nodules  were  composed  of  connective  tissue  con¬ 
taining  numbers  of  filarial  embryos,  non-motile  and  very  granular. 

In  another  instance  he  noted  some  alterations  in  the  kidneys.  And  in 
another  dog  he  found,  in  the  upper  layer  of  muscles  in  the  posterior  region 
of  the  thigh,  a  small  cyst  about  eleven  millimetres  long  and  five  broad,  in 
which  were  two  worms  doubled  several  times  on  themselves,  and  lying  in  a 
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small  quantity  of  transparent  fluid.  These  were  a  male  and  female  Filaria 
immitis.  The  walls  of  the  cyst  were  composed  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue,, 
continuous  with  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue. 


ON  THE  PRECAUTIONS  NECESSARY  TO  PREVENT  THE. 

DIFFUSION  OF  HYDROPHOBIA* 

BY  DR.  H.  VAN  CAPELLE,  THE  HAGUE. 

1.  — The  prevention  of  rabies  involves  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia. 

2.  — In  1873-74  the  cases  of  rabies  became  so  numerous  in  the  Netherlands 
that  the  Government  resolved  to  present  to  the  Chambers  of  the  States- 
General  a  Bill  for  dealing  with  this  disease. 

3.  — The  measures  proposed  by  this  Bill  rested  on  the  doctrine — ably 
maintained  in  an  article  in  the  “  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  ”  by  M.  Bouley — that  rabies  is  essentially  a  contagious  disease. 

4.  — The  principal  measures  of  the  Bill,  which  was  passed  and  became  law 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1875,  were  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  slaughter  of  every  dog  or  cat  which  was  either  mad  or  had  been, 
bitten  by  a  mad  animal. 

(b)  The  use  of  the  muzzle  for  a  period  of  four  months  for  all  dogs  in  any 
commune  in  which  a  case  of  rabies  had  come  under  notice,  whenever  they 
were  in  a  public  place.  The  same  regulation  to  be  in  force  in  the  adjoining 
communes,  or  in  apart  or  the  whole  of  the  province,  when  there  were  grounds 
for  believing  that  a  mad  dog  had  been  seen  there. 

(c)  The  slaughter  of  all  dogs  found  in  public  places  without  a  muzzle 
during  the  period  for  which  use  of  the  muzzle  had  been  ordered. 

( d )  All  proprietors  of  dogs  to  kill,  shut  up,  or  chain  up,  if  possible,  any 
mad  dog  they  own  ;  the  facts  to  be  immediately  communicated  to  the 
bourgmestre  or  to  the  superintendent  of  police. 

( e )  All  suspicious  cases  to  be  examined  into  by  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

5.  — The  law  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  September,  1875.  During 
the  4  last  months  of  that  year  41  cases  of  canine  madness  occurred  in  36 
communes  ;  being  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  occurring 
mostly  in  the  provinces  of  northern  and  southern  Holland,  with  their  large 
towns,  and  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  Belgium.  A  rapid  diminution  of 
vagrant  dogs  took  place.  In  the  twelve  months  of  1876,  55  cases  of  canine 
madness  in  49  communes ;  9  of  the  cases  only  being  in  the  provinces 
of  northern  and  southern  Holland  ;  the  majority  being  concentrated  on  the 
borders  of  Belgium.  In  1877  only  H  cases,  all  in  the  communes  bordering 
on  the  Belgian  and  Prussian  frontiers.  In  1878,  4  cases,  all  near  the  frontier. 
In  1879,  7  cases,  3  occurring  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  One  of  the  latter 
cases  occurred  in  a  sporting  dog  recently  imported  from  England.  A 
second  case  was  that  of  an  ownerless  dog  which  had  fled  from  Rotterdam  to 
Kralingen,  and  as  no  cases  had  been  previously  observed  in  Rotterdam 
for  several  years,  the  dog  had  probably  escaped  from  some  ship  in  port. 
No  information  as  to  the  third  case.  In  1880,  13  cases,  all  near  the  Belgian 
frontier. 

6.  — These  results  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  law  of  1875,  and  the  need  for 
international  measures  ;  also  the  possibility  of  stamping  out  rabies  in  Europe 
and  all  civilized  countries. 

7.  — It  is  proposed  that  the  Congress  shall  declare  it  desirable  that  the 
Governments  of  all  civilized  countries  should  agree  as  to  measures  for  the 
abolition  of  rabies,  which  disease,  as  shown  by  the  results  obtained  in  the 
Netherlands,  is  exclusively  of  a  contagious  nature. 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  August. 
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PASTEUR’S  METHOD  OF  PROTECTIVE  INOCULATION. 
The  great  attention  which  protective  inoculation  for  Anthrax  is  now  receiv¬ 
ing,  and  the  demands  for  inoculating  fluid,  have  led  M.  Boutroux,  22,  Rue 
Vauquelin,  Paris,  to  prepare  and  sell  the  “  Vaccin,”  as  it  has  been  wrongly 
named,  and  to  issue  the  following  instructions  as  to  its  employment.  As 
these  instructions  are  very  useful,  and  may  be  of  service  to  members  of  the 
profession,  they  are  herewith  appended. 

The  disease  known  under  the  names  of  “  Charbon,”  Splenic  Fever,  and 
Siberian  Plague,  is  caused  by  the  development  of  a  microscopic  organism 
(. Bacterium )  in  the  blood  of  the  animal.  If  a  few  drops  of  the  blood  of  an 
animal  which  has  died  of  this  disease  are  introduced  under  the  skin  of  a 
healthy  sheep  or  rabbit,  death  is  almost  sure  to  follow  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days.  The  bacteria  which  cause  the  disease  are  then  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  virulent  condition,  and  if  the  virus  were  cultivated,  that  is,  if  it  were 
developed  in  a  solution  favourable  to  its  growth,  it  would  retain  its  virulence. 
By  adopting  a  plan  which  has  been  described  at  length  in  the  reports  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Messrs.  Pasteur,  Chamberland,  and  Roux  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  attenuating  this  virulence,  and  they  have  managed  to  obtain  fresh 
virus  of  different  degrees  of  strength.  Thus  they  can  produce  a  very 
powerful  virus  which  would  be  sure  to  cause  death,  or  virus  more  or  less 
attenuated  which  would  communicate  the  disease  in  a  mild  form,  or  virus 
which  is  entirely  harmless,  and  which  would  not  impart  the  disease  at  all. 

Practice  of  the  Operation. 

The  “  vaccinal  ”  liquid  or  lymph  is  conveyed  to  its  destination  or  to  the 
nearest  railway-station,  in  closely-corked  tubes  (Fig.  1),  which  contain  suffi- 
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dent  to  inoculate  50, 100,200,01*  300  sheep.  These  tubes  are  labelled  either 
first  vaccine  or  second  vaccine.  A  certain  quantity  of  this  liquid  must  be 
inserted  under  the  skin  of  the  animal.  This  can  be  done  with  a  Pravaz 
syringe  (Fig.  2),  such  as  is  used  by  doctors  and  veterinary  surgeons  to  make 
injections  in  the  skin  of  horses.  First,  the  syringe  must  be  filled  with  liquid. 
For  this,  the  small  metallic  thread  which  is  in  the  needle  (and  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  out  any  foreign  substance  that  might  choke  up  the  needle) 
must  be  removed.  The  needle  must  be  fixed  in  the  piston  tube,  the  vaccine 
shaken,  and  the  liquid  drawn  up  by  slowly  raising  the  piston.  It  the  syringe 
works  well  it  will  be  completely  filled  with  liquid,  and  will  leave  only  a  very 
small  air  bubble  under  the  piston.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that 
the  piston  is  more  or  less  dry,  or  that  the  needle  does  not  fit  well.  Then 
the  liquid  does  not  fill  the  syringe  completely,  and  a  very  large  air  bubble 
is  found  under  the  piston.  In  this  case,  by  repeating  the  process  two  or 
three  times,  the  piston  will  be  moistened,  and  if  the  needle  fits  well  the 
syringe  will  be  filled  completely.  It  is  indispensable  that  this  first  condi¬ 
tion  should  be  attained. 

If,  however,  owing  to  any  accident,  the  piston  should  be  too  dry,  and  allow 
the  air  to  escape,  is  should  be  boiled  in  water  and  left  to  cool  in  the  vessel 
in  which  it  was  boiled  until  it  is  lukewarm,  and  the  syringe  must  be  filled 
two  or  three  times  with  this  water  to  swell  the  piston.  Water  which  has  not 
been  boiled  must  never  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  water  passes  above  the  piston,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  piston  is  bad  and 
will  have  to  be  changed.  If  one  syringe  only  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  opera¬ 
tor,  the  piston  must  be  tightened  a  little  with  the  small  key  which  is  in  the 
box  of  the  syringe. 
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When  the  syringe  is  quite  full,  the  little  brass  marker  which  is  on  the  stem 
ot  the  piston  must  be  placed  at  the  division  marked  1.  An  assistant  must 
then  take  hold  of  the  sheep  which  is  to  be  inoculated,  and  hold  it  firmly  by 
its  fore-legs  in  the  required  position  (see  Fig.  3).  The  operator  must  insert 
his  needle  under  the  skin  in  the  middle  of  the  right  thigh,  and  push  the 
piston  until  the  marker  touches  the  syringe.  The  inoculation  of  the  first 
animal  is  then  complete.  The  syringe  is  drawn  back,  the  brass  marker  is 
placed  at  the  division  marked  “  2  ”  on  the  stem  of  the  piston,  and  the  second 
sheep  is  operated  upon ;  and  so  on,  each  syringe  holding  enough  to  inoculate 
eight  sheep.  When  empty,  it  must  be  filled  again  in  the  same  way  as  before. 
With  a  little  practice,  a  man  would  soon  be  able  to  inoculate  150  sheep  per 
hour.  Twelve  or  fourteen  days  alter  the  first  operation,  the  process  must  be 
repeated  with  the  second  vaccine  ;  but  this  time  the  injection  must  be  made 
m  the  left  thigh  of  the  animal — that  is,  in  the  one  which  has  not  been 
already  operated  upon. 

The  same  lymph  which  is  used  for  sheep  and  goats  may  be  taken  for 
cows,  oxen,  and  horses  ;  but  a  double  dose  of  the  fluid  will  be  needed  for 
the  larger  animals — that  is  to  say,  the  small  brass  marker  must  be  placed  at 
the  division  2  for  the  first  operation  ;  afterwards  it  may  be  put  at  4,  then  at 
6,  etc.,  each  syringe  containing  enough  lymph  to  inoculate  four  animals 
instead  of  eight.  Instead  of  injecting  the  lymph  into  the  thigh,  it  should  be 
put  behind  the  shoulder  for  cows  and  oxen,  and  in  the  neck  of  the  horse, 
care  being  taken  to  place  it  where  the  collar  will  not  press  upon  the 
marks. 

The  skin  of  cows  and  oxen  is  very  difficult  to  pierce  with  a  needle  ;  care 
must  be  taken,  therefore,  to  make  the  puncture  in  an  exact  line  with  the 
syringe,  to  avoid  a  bruise.  It  is  a  good  plan  also  to  make  a  small  fold  of 
skin  with  the  left  hand,  by  way  of  facilitating  the  introduction  of  the  needle. 
The  same  needle  which  has  been  used  for  sheep  may  be  used  for  cows  and 
oxen,  but,  for  safety’s  sake,  a  stronger  needle  for  operating  in  the  larger 
animals  is  put  into  the  box  with  the  syringe. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  vaccinal  liquid  should  be  in  a  condition  of 
perfect  purity  when  it  is  injected  under  the  skin.  If  the  lymph  were 
impure — that  is  to  say,  if  it  were  contaminated  by  water  which  had  not  been 
boiled,  or  by  dust,  or  other  foreign  matter — there  would  be  injected  into  the 
animal, not  only  the  mild  virus, but  other  organisms,  those  of  erysipelas  or  sep¬ 
ticaemia  (for  example),  which  might  give  another  disease,  or  the  inoculation 
might  be  hindered.  The  liquid  as  sent  is  quite  pure,  and  may  be  drawn 
directly  into  the  tube,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  syringe  also  should  be 
pure.  New  syringes  which  have  never  been  used  are  so,  but  after  they  have 
been  employed  for  one  inoculation  they  should  be  replaced  by  fresh  ones. 
The  operation  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  cne,  and  the  syringe  should  be 
repaired  and  cleaned  before  it  is  used  again.  In  one  word,  a  syringe  should 
not  be  used  a  second  time  after  some  days  have  elapsed  since  it  was  first 
employed,  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed. 

The  lymph  should  be  put  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  cellar  to  keep  it  cool, 
and  a  tube  which  is  opened  one  day  should  not  be  employed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  or  succeeding  days.  Consequently,  the  contents  of  every  tube  which  is 
opened  should  be  used  the  same  day,  and  any  matter  which  remains  should 
be  rejected  without  hesitation. 

If  an  operator  is  pressed  for  time,  or  have  too  many  sheep  to  inoculate,  he 
may  do  his  work  in  a  hurry ;  then  there  is  a  danger  that  the  needle  may  pass 
over  the  skin  instead  of  piercing  it,  and  shoot  the  vaccine  outside  ;  or  he  may 
neglect  to  move  the  marker,  and  from  that  time  he  may  push  the  piston  but 
the  lymph  will  not  be  injected  under  the  skin.  Under  these  circumstances, 
if  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  first  inoculation,  there  is  danger  that  as  ,the  first 
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vaccine  has  not  been  introduced  into  the  system,  the  second  vaccine,  being 
more  active,  may  cause  death. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  also  to  prevent  sheep  which  are  being  inocu¬ 
lated  with  the  first  vaccine,  from  escaping  too  soon  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
assistant  who  is  holding  them.  These  sheep  may  mingle  with  the  flock,  and 
then  have  an  injection  of  the  second  vaccine  before  they  have  been  partially 
preserved  by  the  first,  and  in  this  way  accidents  may  arise. 

There  is  another  mischance  to  be  guarded  against,  namely,  that  the  air  in 
the  tube  must  never  be  at  the  needle  end.  If  it  were  so,  the  operator  might 
push  the  piston,  but  air  only,  not  lymph,  would  escape,  and  thus  the  inocu¬ 
lation  would  not  be  accomplished.  This  accident  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Oxen  and  cows  have  not  hitherto  exhibited  a  tumour  at  the  points  inocu¬ 
lated.  Horses,  especially  young  horses,  have  sometimes  had  tumours  more 
or  less  extensive,  but  they  always  subside  with  tolerable  quickness,  without 
any  treatment  whatever.  The  experiment  of  inoculating  young  horses  three 
times  has  been  made,  that  is,  twice  with  the  first  vaccine  and  once  with  the 
second,  but  not  the  slightest  tumour  has  been  produced.  Proofs  of  this  kind 
continue  to  increase.  It  may  be  that  this  is  the  best  method  of  inoculation 
for  horses. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Special  Meeting  of  Council,  held  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  Alders- 

gate  Street,  May  ist,  1882. 

Present ; — The  President,  Professors  Robertson  and  Williams,  Messrs. 
Greaves,  Dray,  Taylor,  Freeman,  Wragg,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  notice  was  read  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  received  from  the  Privy  Council,  together 
with  a  letter  that  had  been  addressed  to  that  Body  by  a  Mr.  Puxley,  an  assis¬ 
tant  to  a  member  of  the  Profession,  concerning  the  Veterinary  Surgeons 
Act. 

The  President  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  letter  required  considera¬ 
tion,  because  the  step  taken  in  regard  to  getting  a  certificate  of  character  had 
been  done  in  the  interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  Profession.  They 
had  among  other  applicants  returned  convicts,  broken-down  railway  porters, 
and  men  of  the  most  degraded  character.  To  register  those  men  would  be 
not  only  disgraceful  but  an  injury  to  the  public  at  large.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  hardship  for  the  College  to  have  to  register  every  man  who  cared 
to  apply.  Power  to  refuse  was  allowed  by  the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  moved,  “That  the  Privy  Council  be  informed  that  no 
alteration  in  the  terms  of  admission  of  existing  practitioners  had  been  made, 
and  that  the  subject  in  due  time  would  come  before  the  Committee  appointed 
to  look  after  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  registered-  under  the  Act ;  and  that 
the  letter  sent  be  marked  in  red  ink,  and  taken  proper  cognizance  of  by  the 
Registration  Committee,  and  attached  to  the  application.” 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dray,  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Hill,  the  Secretary,  was  appointed  Registrar  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Dray  congratulated  Mr.  Hill  on  his  re-election,  and  hoped  that  at  a 
future  meeting  the  Council  would  take  the  Secretary’s  salary  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  labours  connected  with  the  office  were  so  immense,  and  so  con- 
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stantly  accumulating,  that  the  present  salary  was  a  very  inadequate  compen- 
sation  for  the  duties  performed. 

Mr.  Dray’s  remarks  were  endorsed  by  Mr.  Gowing,  sen. 

The  Secretary  returned  thanks  for  his  re-election.  He  said  the  work 
had  been  very  heavy  ;  but  by  the  valuable  assistance  that  had  been  rendered 
by  the  President  and  Council  a  satisfactory  end  had  been  arrived  at,  and  he 
begged  to  thank  the  Council  for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  him  in  his 
work. 

This  finished  the  business  of  the  Special  Meeting. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting 

was  held  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  on  Monday,  1st 
May,  1882. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

Present : — Messrs.  N.  Almond,  G.  A.  Banham,  E.  E.  Batt,  H.  T.  Batt,  T.  G, 
Batt,  J.  R.  D.  Beech,  W.  G.  Boswell,  W.  C.  Branford,  A.  Broad  Arthur 
Broad,  G.  T.  Brown,  J.  H.  Brown,  J.  W.  Carlisle,  B.  Cartledge,  H.  J.  Cart¬ 
wright,  R.  H.  Cartwright,  F.  M.  Case,  A.  R.  Charles,  W.  H.  Coates, 
J.  Collins,  J.  Cooper,  P.  S.  Cowan,  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  E.  G.  Crowhurst,  C. 
Dayus,  T.  A.  Dollar,  Wm.  W.  Dollar,  E.  C.  Dray,  G.  R.  Dudgeon,  P. 
Dundon,  E.  Ewing,  J.  H.  Ferguson,  F.  W.  Fitzwygram,  G.  Fleming,  J.  Fraser, 
J.  Freeman,  W.  F.  Garside,  H.  D.  Gibbings,  J.  M.  G.  Gillingham,  R.  Glover, 
J.  A.  Gosling,  T.  W.  Gowing,  T.  W.  Gowing,  jun.,  T.  Greaves,  M.  Hack,  J. 
Hall,  J.  B.  Hamilton,  H,  Hancock,  M.  J.  Harpley,W.  S.  Harrison,  M.  Hedley, 
Wm.  Helmore,  O.  Hills,  W.  Hunting,  E.  Lawrence,  H.  Lawrence,  J.  Mac¬ 
kinder,  J.  B.  Martin,  J.  Matthews,  D.  McGill,  J.  J.  Meyrick,  C.  Moir,  J. 
Moore,  T.  Moore,  Hon.  Montague  Mostyn,  M.  E.  Naylor,  Alfred  J.  Owles, 
H.  R.  Perrins,  W.  Pritchard,  J.  Reynolds,  F.  H.  Ridler,  Wm.  Robertson,  A. 
Robinson,  J.  Rowe,  Ben.  H.  Russell,  Fred.  G.  Samson,  C.  C.  Sanderson,  A. 
H.  Santy,  A.  J.  Sewell,  E.  S.  Shave,  C.  Sheather,  Thos.  H.  Simcocks,  H.  L. 
Simpson,  S.  H.  Slocock,  John  J.  Sperring,  P.  Taylor,  W.  A.  Taylor,  T.  Tay¬ 
lor,  L.  C.  Tipper,  F.  Walker,  T.  Walley,  W.  B.  Walters,  J.  Ward.  A.  C.  Wild, 
W.  Williams,  W.  Wilson,  J.  Woodger,  F.  W.  Wragg,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Scrutineers’  report,  which  showed  the  following 
names,  with  the  number  of  votes  for  each 


Mr.  T.  H.  Simcox 

...  738 

Mr.  W.  F.  W.  Wragg  ... 

...  397 

General  Fitzwygram  ... 

...  719 

„  George  Morgan 

•  ••  379 

Mr.  J.  Collins  . 

•••  555 

„  Duguid  . 

...  37 1 

f„  H.  L.  Simpson 

...  469 

„  Broughton . 

...  33i 

„  H.  R.  Perrins 

...  419 

,,  J.  R.  Cox  ...  ... 

....  275 

„  A.  H.  Santy 

...  412 

The  first  six  members  on  the  above  list  were  declared  duly  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council. 

Messrs.  J.  Matthews,  R.  Cartwright,  W.  F.  Garside,  E.  E.  Batt,  E.  E. 
Shave,  J.  R.  D.  Beech,  R.  W.  Burke,  A.  Broad,  J.  Cooper,  and  G.  R.  Dud¬ 
geon,  were  Scrutineers. 

The  Secretary  read  the  motion  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Professor  Walley,  the  annual 
report  was  received  and  taken  as  read. 

Mr.  Taylor  thought  several  desirable  alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
report  before  it  was  received. 

Mr.  Helmore  also  called  attention  to  the  same. 

The  President  explained  that  the  report  had  been  drawn  up  partly  by 
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himself  and  partly  by  the  other  members  of  the  Publication  Committee, 
and  he  (the  President)  unfortunately  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  proof 
of  the  report,  as  he  was  at  the  time  in  Scotland  superintending  the  examina¬ 
tions.  The  several  mistakes  referred  to  were  printers’  errors. 

Professor  Robertson  called  attention  to  Section  5  in  the  Committee’s 
scheme  in  regard  to  matriculation,  and  suggested  that  the  word  “  England  ” 
should  be  inserted  before  the  words  “  Scotland  or  Ireland.” 

The  President  said,  with  regard,  to  the  subject  of  matriculation,  it  had 
been  inserted  in  the  report  in  order  to  allow  the  members  to  judge  of  the 
work  of  the  Council  during  the  year.  The  subject  was  still  under  discussion 
in  the  Council,  and  Professor  Robertson  being  a  member  of  the  Council, 
could  bring  it  forward  when  the  proper  time  came  for  it  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Helmore  said  the  meeting  was  obliged  to  Professor  Robertson  for 
bringing  the  matter  forward,  because  all  matters  in  the  annual  report  were, 
as  he  took  it,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  As  he  thought  it 
was  to  be  discussed  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  Council  he  should  say  no 
more,  although  he  should  like  to  hear  some  further  explanation. 

Mr.  Wilson  suggested  that  the  portion  of  the  report  referring  to  the 
matriculation  examination  be  referred  back  to  the  Council.  In  the  volun¬ 
tary  subjects,  especially  for  Fellowship,  the  candidates  had  to  pass  three  ex¬ 
aminations  out  of  five.  Higher  examinations  were  given  in  English  history, 
arithmetic,  etc.,  etc.,  but  he  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  sixth  clause 
should  be  introduced  which  should  provide  for  an  examination  in  advanced 
Latin  and  French.  The  profession  was  indebted  to  the  President  for  the 
exertions  he  had  made  in  passing  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill.  (Hear, 
hear.)  A  clause  had  been  inserted  in  the  Act  to  the  effect  that  none  but 
those  after  a  certain  date  should  be  qualified  to  practice  the  veterinary  art 
- — that  veterinary  surgery  should  be  practised  only  by  those  holding  the 
diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  With  reference  to 
practical  examination,  it  was  competent  for  the  Council  to  be  very  particular 
as  to  whom  they  should  give  their  diplomas.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  if  there  were  no  power  to  make  it  compulsory,  a  young  man  should 
pass  a  certain  time  in  pupilage.  He  could  be  sent  back  after  his  final  oral 
examination  either  to  the  Veterinary  College,  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
College,  or  else  to  a  practitioner  who  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  for  practical  instruction  for  twelve  months.  He  ought 
to  learn  the  practical  portion  of  his  profession  before  he  received  the 
diploma  of  the  College  under  which  he  could  practise.  But  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  a  large  number  of  useful  men  were  prevented  from  coming 
forward,  who  had  hitherto  been  useful  in  country  districts  in  connection  with 
the  minor  operations  of  veterinary  surgeons,  who  would  not  now  be  allowed 
to  practise.  They  must  ultimately  die,  and  other  men  would  take  their 
place.  He  quite  agreed  that  they  should  have  a  full  scientific  knowledge  ; 
at  the  same  time  they  ought  to  be  educated  as  practical  men,  and  to  give 
them  a  practical  education  was  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  could  be 
bestowed  upon  them.  He  therefore  thought  that  a  practical  examination 
ought  to  succeed  the  oral,  and  that  instead  of  one  hour  being  devoted  to 
this,  it  ought  to  be  two  hours.  By  such  means  the  position  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  desired  to  give  to  the  profession  would  be  maintained. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Helmore, 

The  President  said  that  after  the  31st  December,  1883,  no  one  who  was 
not  on  the  Register  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  could 
practise  animal  medicine  or  surgery  under  any  name  or  title  whatever. 

Professor  Pritchard  said  he  scarcely  understood  it  to  be  so.  His 
impression  was  that  if  a  person  thought  proper  to  practise  as  a  veterinary 
surgeon  in  medicine  at  his  own  risk  he  could  do  so,  and  that  the  College  had 
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no  power  to  prevent  him  doing  it ;  but  if  in  the  event  of  his  acting  as  a 
practising  veterinary  surgeon,  and  calling  himself  “Veterinary  Surgeon,” 
then  the  Council  had  power  to  interfere  with  him. 

The  President  said  that  Clause  17  of  the  Act  specifies  that  no  man 
could  practise  veterinary  medicine  or  surgery  under  any  name,  title,  or 
designation  which  would  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  he  was  a  practitioner 
in  that  particular  branch.  In  the  first  place,  persons  were  disqualified  from 
practising  under  any  name  or  title.  They  could  not  prevent  people  practis¬ 
ing.  If  a  horse  came  down  and  broke  his  knees,  would  the  law  be  right  in 
preventing  an  amateur  paying  attention  to  such  a  case?  The  law  did  this  : 
it  prevented  any  man  taking  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon,  and  also  pre¬ 
vented  him  suing  in  a  Court  of  Justice  for  any  expenses  incurred  in  his 
practice. 

Mr.  Helmore  :  Then  they  practise  at  their  own  risk? 

The  President  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Helmore  said  he  understood  the  President  to  say  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  prevent  a  man  practising  under  certain  circumstances.  He  himself 
felt,  along  with  others  of  his  neighbours,  that  there  were  a  number  of  good 
men  practising  who  were  not  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Owles  said  the  profession  had  been  congratulated  by  the  Council  on 
the  passing  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,  and  he  thought  they  were  well 
justified  in  thus  congratulating  them,  and  they  had  very  properly  given 
honour  to  whom  honour  was  due,  namely,  to  their  worthy  President.  (Hear, 
hear.)  This  led  him  to  certain  reflections  in  connection  with  the  CounciL 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  a  firebrand  at  this  meeting,  but  he  did  not  think  they 
could  do  better  than  have  a  thorough  understanding  on  all  matters,  and 
when  the  Council  as  a  body  congratulated  the  members  of  the  profession 
on  the  very  important  work  that  had  been  successfully  carried  out  during 
the  last  two  years,  taken  in  connection  with  the  correspondence  on  the 
question  during  that  period,  one  might  well  ask  whether  the  Council  were 
unanimous  in  congratulating  the  members  of  the  profession  on  the  very 
important  work  that  had  been  accomplished.  At  a  meeting  like  the  present 
they  were  quite  justified  in  making  known  what  were  the  feelings  of  the 
members  of  the  profession  generally  with  reference  to  any  particular  work 
the  Council  may  have  performed  in  their  interests  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report  ;  and  he  was  sure  they  were  all  thoroughly  agreed  that  they 
owed  a  very  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  zeal,  tact,  and  ability  that  the 
President  had  brought  to  bear  on  this  very  important  matter.  Probably 
without  any  such  exertions  on  the  President’s  part  the  profession  would  not 
have  been  in  the  position  it  was  now  in  ;  and  while  the  profession  thanked 
Mr.  Fleming,  they  would  also  thank  the  members  of  the  Council  who  sup¬ 
ported  him  loyally  and  well.  He  thought,  however,  they  must  discriminate 
in  this  matter.  They  were  not  justified  in  thanking  the  members  of  the 
Council  as  a  body,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  that  some  of  them  did  not  support 
the  President ;  and  therefore  he,  as  a  humble  individual,  while  thanking 
most  heartily  the  President  and  members  of  the  Council  who  did  support 
him,  he  must,  with  all  deference  and  respect,  and  with  every  desire  to  give 
freedom  of  action  to  members  of  the  Council  who  did  their  duty,  except 
those  who  opposed  and  endeavoured  to  thwart  the  carrying  forward  of  the 
measure.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  members  of  the  Council  were  not 
delegates,  but  it  was  also  true  that  they  were  representative  men,  and  he 
thought  it  was  well  that  they  should  bear  that  in  mind,  and  if  they  did  not 
feel  themselves  in  a  position  to  represent  the  general  wishes  of  the  profession 
he  thought,  at  any  rate,  they  were  not  justified,  while  they  held  the  position 
of  Councilmen  or  representative  men,  in  going  outside  the  wishes  of  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  members  of  the  profession  which  they  represented,. 
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and  endeavour  to  inflict  very  great  injury  on  the  profession.  He  did  not 
make  these  remarks  in  any  ill-feeling  ;  he  only  wished  to  speak  straightfor¬ 
wardly  and  honestly,  and  he  hoped  nobody  would  be  offended. 

Mr.  Dollar  differed  from  Mr.  Owles,  and  remarked  that  there  was 
nothing  before  the  meeting  in  connection  with  the  passing  of  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons  Bill ;  and  if  Mr.  Owles’  remarks  were  to  have  any  weight  at  all,  a 
discussion  would  be  opened  up  and  they  would  not  be  in  time  for  dinner. 
He  entirely  deprecated  the  remarks  that  had  been  made,  and  would  answer 
them  if  the  meeting  thought  proper.  The  gentlemen  who  had  taken  a  part 
in  opposing  the  measure  had  been  greatly  misrepresented.  They  had  been 
the  means  of  improving  the  Bill  very  largely.  (Cries  of  “  No,  no.”)  He 
held  that  they  had  been,  in  spite  of  what  might  be  said.  If  there  were  any 
more  remarks  made  in  this  direction,  he  should  certainly  answer  them. 

The  President  thought  that  the  subject  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  one 
for  comment,  because  tne  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  the  work  of  the 
Council  during  the  last  year  ;  nevertheless,  he  should  be  the  first  to  depre¬ 
cate  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  discussion  on  it  now.  Certain  events  did 
happen  in  connection  with  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  but  he  thought  the  Council 
had  wisely  omitted  in  its  report  all  reference  to  them.  He  would  say,  what 
was  past,  let  it  be  past.  Those  gentlemen  who  had  thought  proper  to  take 
a  different  view  from  the  majority  of  their  colleagues  were,  no  doubt,  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  best  intentions.  He  gave  every  member  of  the  profession  the 
credit  of  being  actuated  by  the  best  intentions  in  anything  he  did  for  the 
welfare  of  the  profession.  He  could  not  imagine  any  man  so  base,  so 
treacherous,  or  so  dishonest,  as  from  personal  motives  to  prejudice  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  profession,  in  order  to  indulge  his  own  pique.  He  thought  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  anything  was  said  at  the  annual  meeting,  or 
any  other  meeting,  in  the  way  of  personalities.  They  were  at  one  in  their 
objects,  and  had  a  laudable  desire  for  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  and 
for  its  maintenance  in  an  efficient  condition  ;  and  if  personal  matters  were 
to  be  introduced  at  these  meetings,  he  would  say  that  they,  as  a  united  pro¬ 
fession,  could  not  longer  exist.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  report  as 
drawn  up  should  be  allowed  to  stand,  and  that  the  question  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  Council  in  connection  with  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill  should 
not  be  raised,  but  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Council  in  regard  to 
that  Act  should  be  taken  to  be  the  honest  opinion  of  the  collective  Council. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Wilson  asked  if  the  President  was  willing  to  strike  out  that  portion 
of  the  report  referring  to  the  matriculation  examination. 

The  President  said  that  he  had  already  explained  that  the  subject  was  still 
under  discussion  by  the  Council.  It  need  not  be  struck  out  or  alluded  to  at 
the  present  meeting.  By  the  time  the  next  meeting  was  held  the  subject 
would  have  been  completed,  and  it  would  then  be  for  the  profession  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Council  had  done  wisely  or  not  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  he  should  like  to  take  the  sense  of  the  meeting  upon 
the  question,  and  he  would  propose  that  so  much  of  the  report  as  referred 
to  the  matriculation  examination  be  referred  back  to  the  Council  for  conside¬ 
ration.  Pie  believed  the  next  meeting  took  place  at  Edinburgh  or  in  Dublin, 
and  many  of  them  would  not  be  present  to  receive  and  discuss  the  report  on 
that  occasion.  He  did  not  see  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  one  law  for 
England  and  another  law  for  Scotland. 

Professor  Brown  pointed  out  that  the  report  was  a  simple  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council  during  the  year.  He  quite  agreed  with  what 
Professor  Robertson  and  Mr.  Owles  had  said,  but  he  did  not  see  why  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  schools  were  put  in  and  the  English  schools  left  out. 
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Whatever  the  reason  was,  the  matter  had  to  be  determined  upon.  It  was 
incompetent  for  the  present  meeting  to  make  any  suggestion  on  the  subject 
other  than  opposing  or  entirely  rejecting  it.  He  thought  that  if  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  this  matter  was  to  be  discussed  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  the  meeting  was  in  favour  either  of  the  omission  of  that  clause  or  the 
introduction  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  at  Camden  Town,  then  the  re¬ 
port  might  be  passed  ;  but  he  did  not  see  the  least  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  the  proposal  that  any  part  of  the  report  should  be  omitted.  All  they  had 
to  say  was  whether  the  report  was  a  fair  and  honest  statement  of  what  the 
Council  had  done  during  the  past  year.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  President  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  motion  had  not  been 
seconded. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  all  he  desired  was  to  have  an  understanding  from 
the  Council  that  there  was  to  be  one  uniform  examination  of  the  whole  body 
corporate. 

The  President  said  that  the  scheme  had  not  been  adopted  by  the 
Council,  but  was  only  under  consideration.  The  sole  object  of  bringing  for¬ 
ward  such  a  scheme  was  to  ensure  a  uniform  matriculation  for  all  the  gra¬ 
duates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  scheme  would  be  discussed 
at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Council. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Glover,  the  President  said  that  the  omission  of  the 
word  “  England  ”  in  paragraph  5,  under  the  head  of  “  Matriculation  Ex¬ 
amination,”  before  the  words  “  Scotland  or  Ireland,”  was  purely  accidental. 

Professor  Pritchard  said  he  observed  that  in  the  report  of  the 
Fitzwygram  Prizes  it  was  said  that,  “  Notwithstanding  the  continued  exhor¬ 
tations  to  students  to  compete  for  these  very  valuable  prizes,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  only  one  candidate  presented  himself  for  competition.”  He 
could  not  quite  understand  this,  because  he  was  informed  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  also  in  black  and  white,  that  there  were  several  candidates  who  wished 
to  present  themselves  for  examination  for  these  prizes. 

The  President  said  that  these  prizes  were  rather  beyond  the  province 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  but  the  donor  was  animated 
with  the  best  intentions  towards  the  profession  when  he  offered  them. 
The  number  of  competitors  who  presented  themselves  he  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about,  but  on  every  possible  occasion  when  he  (the  President)  had  been 
present  at  the  distribution  of  the  diplomas,  he  had  exhorted  students  to 
compete  not  only  for  those  prizes,  but  also  for  the  very  handsome  prizes 
offered  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a 
reflection  on  the  profession  that  there  were  not  more  competitors,  because 
he  thought  the  prizes  were  extremely  handsome.  He  himself  had  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  secure  a  large  competition  for  the  prizes  ;  and  he  thought 
he  only  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  profession  when  he  added  that  it  was 
somewhat  of  a  disgrace  that  the  competition  for  both  these  prizes  was  not 
larger  and  more  enthusiastic.  In  his  student’s  days  he  thought  it  would 
have  been  so  ;  whether  the  students  or  graduates  nowadays  had  degener¬ 
ated  or  not,  he  did  not  know. 

Major-General  Fitzwygram  thought  that  what  Professor  Pritchard 
referred  to  was  some  dissatisfaction  that  had  been  felt  by  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  not  having  received  proper  notice.  All  he  could  say  was  that  the  no¬ 
tice  was  published  in  the  veterinary  journals,  and  he  himself  had  also  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  different  schools.  In  reference  to  a  little  dissatisfaction  that  had 
been  manifested  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  competition,  it  was  not  his 
(Sir  Frederick’s)  fault  if  the  students  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  such 
terms  when  published. 

Mr.  Boswell  said  he  observed  among  the  list  of  honorary  associates 
the  name  of  Professor  Smith,  of  Toronto.  Professor  Smith  was  a  personal 
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friend  of  his,  and  he  begged  to  thank  the  Council  on  his  behalf,  and  on 
behalf  of  all  the  students  of  the  Toronto  Veterinary  College,  for  the  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 

Mr.  Dray  then  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  amended.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Walley  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Wilson  proposed  :  “  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  profession  be  given 
to  the  President  for  the  very  excellent  manner  in  which  he  has  passed  the 
Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill  through  Parliament.”  He  was  sure  that  the 
whole  of  the  profession,  even  those  who  might  differ  from  Mr.  Fleming, 
would  ultimately  see  how  beneficial  the  passing  of  the  Act  was  to  them  as  a 
body. 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion  and  also  bore  testimony  to  the  indefati¬ 
gable  exertions  that  had  been  made  by  the  President  towards  the  passing 
of  the  Act. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  compliment  paid  him,  said 
that,  animated  by  the  strongest  feelings  to  do  his  duty  to  the  profession,  he 
certainly  worked  as  hard  as  he  possibly  could  to  make  the  passing  of  the 
Act  a  success.  He  had  been  largely  and  abundantly  seconded  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  and  also  by  very  many  members  of  the  profession  outside 
the  Council.  But  for  the  assistance  he  had  received  from  those  gentlemen, 
it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  him  or  for  any  other  individual 
single-handed  to  have  carried  such  a  gigantic  measure.  The  position  of 
the  veterinary  profession  in  this  country  had  not  hitherto  been  a  very  favour¬ 
able  one  ;  they  had  had  to  fight  their  way  unsupported  and  under  very 
great  discouragement,  and  therefore  to  ask  for  such  privileges  as  were 
granted  in  the  Act  was  certainly  a  very  strong  demand  to  make  ;  but  their 
rapidly  rising  position  in  public  estimation,  and  the  high  character  they  held 
as  a  profession  in  the  country,  had  great  weight  with  the  Legislature.  The 
Act  would  place  the  profession  in  a  position  such  as  perhaps  it  did  not  hold 
in  any  of  the  countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  benefits  which  the  public  and  the  profession  were  to 
derive  from  the  Act  depended  altogether  upon  their  own  exertions.  They 
must  prove  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  the  protection  and  the  privileges  that 
they  had  received,  and  he  was  quite  convinced  that  the  public  would  not 
be  slow  to  perceive  that  a  wise  act  had  been  done  in  conferring  upon  the 
profession  such  privileges. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Simpson,  seconded  by  Prof.  Walley,  the  annual 
balance-sheet  was  received,  and  no  remarks  having  been  made  upon  it,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Gowing,  senr.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Harpley,  it  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

Report  of  Proceedings  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  Council  held 

on  the  23RD  May,  1882. 

Present :  Mr.  George  Fleming,  F.R.C.V.S.,  in  the  chair;  Sir  F.  Fitzwy- 
gram,  Messrs.  Axe,  Anderton,  Brown,  Blakeway,  Batt,  Dray,  Greaves, 
Harpley,  Pritchard,  Perrins,  Reynolds,  Simonds,  Santy,  Simcocks,  Simpson, 
Taylor,  Whittle,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  special  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Election  of  President. 

Mr.  Dray  said,  that  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  many  members  of  the 
Council,  the  pleasing  task  had  devolved  upon  him  to  propose  a  gentleman  to 
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fulfil  the  duties  of  President  of  the  Royal  College.  The  paramount  duties  which 
Mr.  Fleming  had  undertaken,  and  had  so  well  performed,  and  which  had  led  to 
such  satisfactory  results,  ought  to  be  a  guide  to  the  members  of  the  Council  in 
their  selection.  One  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  achievements  was  the  obtaining  of  the  N  ew 
Act,  which  he  had  done  amidst  immense  difficulties.  He  had  also  organised 
a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  which  consisted 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  some  of 
the  elite  in  science  and  literature  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Dray)  fearlessly  said  that 
there  was  no  other  gentleman  in  the  profession  who  could  have  collected  so 
many  different  forces  to  attend  the  meeting.  Therefore,  it  was  only  fair,  just, 
and  expedient  that  Mr.  Fleming  should  be  re-elected.  He  had  steered  their 
ship  well,  notwithstanding  quicksands  and  adverse  winds,  and  he  had  brought 
her  safely  into  harbour.  Another  reason  why  Mr.  Fleming  should  be  re¬ 
elected,  was  because  next  session  would  be  a  most  important  one,  and  they 
required  as  President  a  gentleman  with  a  clear  head  and  great  tact  and  judg¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  guide  and  direct  them  with  reference  to  the  new  Act  in  regard 
to  registration.  It  had  been  said  that,  “  Gratitude  is  dead  and  buried  let 
the  Council  show  to  the  profession  and  the  public  that  they  did  not  believe 
in  that  assertion,  by  this  day  re-electing  Mr.  Fleming  as  President  of  the 
Council. 

Professor  Simonds  said  he  rose  to  introduce  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
who,  he  thought,  was  eminently  qualified  to  fill  the  office  of  President,  and 
in  doing  so  he  was  sure  the  Council  would  acquit  him  of  any  desire  to  place 
Mr.  Fleming  on  one  side,  because  they  owed  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude, 
which  they  could  never  repay.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  time  had  now 
gone  absolutely  by  for  legislation,  and  that  it  was  now  administration  that 
was  wanted.  For  this  purpose  they  wanted  a  gentleman  of  talent,  a  man  of 
experience,  who  would  devote  his  time  as  earnestly  and  as  efficiently  to  the 
duty  of  his  position  as  Mr.  Fleming  had  done ;  and  he  thought  that  they 
would  have  everything  they  could  possibly  desire  in  the  gentleman  he 
was  about  to  name — Professor  Robertson.  He  thought  it  was  due  to  the 
position  he  occupied  that  Professor  Robertson  should  be  elected  ;  it  would 
be  the  right  thing  to  do.  He  was  sure  he  would  be  acquitted  of  wishing  to 
say  anything  in  disparagement  of  the  great  services — if  he  might  use  the 
expression — which  the  Army  had  rendered  to  the  Council.  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  under  obligations  to  them,  and  owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
that  service  ;  and  to  no  members  of  the  profession  were  they  under  a  greater 
debt  of  gratitude  than  to  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  and  Mr.  Fleming.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  most  fully,  he  thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  should 
choose  out  of  their  own  ranks,  as  it  were,  a  president  to  preside  over  them 
for  the  forthcoming  year. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  that  before  this  was  put  to  the  vote,  as  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Council,  he  might  be  permitted  to  say 
that  it  had  been  an  understanding  that  the  provinces  should  not 
be  altogether  thrown  aside.  It  had  been  considered  a  fair  and  proper 
thing  that  a  provincial  veterinary  surgeon  should  have  the  honour 
of  the  presidency  conferred  upon  him  during  one  year,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  London  veterinary  surgeons  for  another  year.  The  provinces 
had  now  been  five  years  without  having  had  an  innings.  It  had  also  to  be 
remembered  that  the  provinces  contained  about  1,800  members  ;  and  he 
thought  that,  upon  the  face  of  it,  it  was  not  fair  that  the  President  should  so 
often  be  elected  from  the  body  of  the  profession  in  London.  He  thought 
that  the  feeling  of  the  outside  members  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  Council,  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  feeling 
throughout  the  profession  was  that  the  Council  did  right  in  electing  Sir 
Frederick  Fitzwygram  for  three  years  in  succession,  and  in  electing  Mr. 
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Fleming  for  two  years.  He  believed  the  whole  country  would  be  with  them 
if  they  re-elected  Mr.  Fleming  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  this  reason,  that  he 
had  work  in  hand  which  he  (Mr.  Greaves)  believed  that  no  other  man 
understood  as  Mr.  Fleming  did,  and  that  work  could  not  be  executed  so  well 
if  the  present  President  did  not  continue  to  occupy  the  chair.  He  respect¬ 
fully  suggested  that  it  was  not  the  time  to  elect  a  professor  nor  another 
Army  veterinary  surgeon  to  fill  the  office  of  President.  If  any  change  were 
made  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  by  electing  a  provincial  veterinary  surgeon. 
However,  at  present  he  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Fleming  be  re-elected;  and 
that  next  year  a  provincial  should  be  elected,  and  no  one  would  present 
himself  so  prominently  before  their  eyes  for  such  a  position  than  his  friend, 
Mr.  Peter  Taylor. 

The  ballot  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  in  the  result  it  was  found  that 
Mr.  Fleming  had  ten  votes  and  Professor  Robertson  six. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  therefore  re-elected. 

Mr.  Fleming,  in  returning  thanks  for  his  re-election,  said,  he  deemed  it 
right  to  say  that  he  had  not  himself  in  any  way  moved  in  the  matter,  but 
had  left  it  entirely  with  the  Council  and  the  whole  body  of  the  profession. 
He  would  have  wished  that  some  one  as  able,  or  more  able  than  himself, 
had  been  elected,  because  the  duties  of  President,  if  performed  aright,  were 
very  onerous.  The  two  years  of  his  office,  so  far  as  anxiety  and  work  were 
concerned,  had  been  the  most  exacting  period  of  his  life  ;  but  he  could  assure 
them  that,  having  re-elected  him,  he  would  promise  them  the  same  energy, 
zeal,  and  ability  that  he  had  hitherto  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  profession. 
A  remark  had  been  made  that  civilians  should  this  year  be  represented ;  but 
he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  ever  put  himself  forward  at  the  Council  as 
anything  else  than  a  civilian  practitioner.  '  His  labours  had  been  as  much 
for  the  civilians  as  the  military,  and  he  always  looked  upon  it  that  there 
should  be  no  distinction  between  civilians  and  military  in  the  profession. 
He  would  do  his  utmost  to  carry  on  the  duties  which  appertained  to  the 
chair,  and  especially  to  complete  the  work  which  had  been  commenced 
during  his  years  of  office.  That  work  had  not  been  entirely  his  own  :  it  had 
been  largely  that  of  the  Council.  It  had  been  sanctioned  and  entirely  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  whole  body  of  the  profession.  He  had  been  largely  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Council,  and  he  was  sure,  looking  to  the 
accessions  the  Council  had  received  in  its  new  members,  he  would  obtain 
the  same  steady  support  which  had  hitherto  enabled  him  as  President  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  the  Council.  He  thanked  them  heartily  for  the 
honour  they  had  done  him. 

Election  of  Vice-Presidents. 

Mr,  Wragg,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Cartledge,  Mr.  Woods,  Mr.  Cartwright,  and 
Mr.  Broughton  were  elected  Vice-Presidents. 

Election  of  Treasurer. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Greaves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Batt,  Mr.  Dray  was 
unanimously  re-elected  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Dray,  in  returning  thanks  for  his  re-election,  took  occasion  to  express 
his  satisfaction  that  Ireland  was  represented  on  the  Council,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Simcocks. 

Mr.  Simcocks  said  he  felt  very  much  honoured  at  being  elected  a  member 
of  the  Council,  not  so  much  on  his  own  account  as  the  section  he  represented. 
A  more  able  representative  might  have  been  elected  ;  but  he  would  venture 
to  say,  without  being  egotistical,  that  no  one  would  be  more  willing  to  work 
and  more  punctual  in  his  attendance  than  he  hoped  to  be. 
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Election  oj  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dray  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  Mr.  Hill  as  Secretary. 
He  had  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  how  well  he  attended  to  the  duties 
of  the  Council. 

The  President  said  the  profession  and  the  Council  had  been  well  served 
by  Mr.  Hill.  Such  two  years  of  hard  work  as  the  Secretary  had  undergone 
he  would  not,  perhaps,  wish  to  undertake  again  in  a  hurry.  He  himself  had 
been  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Hill,  who  had  shown  great  earnestness,  ability, 
and  willingness  to  work.  His  duties  had  been  very  heavy  indeed,  and 
required  much  watching  and  attention,  and  he  thought  the  profession  was 
fortunate  in  having  such  a  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hill  was  unanimously  re-elected. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  returning  thanks  said  that,  as  long  as  he  had  the  honour  of 
serving  them,  his  best  endeavours  would  be  used  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  profession. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair  terminated 
the  proceedings. 

THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 

VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  on  May  ist,  and  was  more 
largely  attended  than  usual.  Among  the  guests  were  Earl  Fortescue  ; 
Rt.  Honble.  A.  J.  Mundella,  Vice-President  of  the  Privy  Council  ;  Lord 
Arthur  Somerset ;  Col.  Milne  Home,  Royal  Horse  Guards ;  Professor 
Flower,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.  ;  Dr.  Quain,  F.R.S. ;  Professor  Voelcker;  Dr. 
Cameron,  M.P.  ;  Dr.  Farquharson,  M.P. ;  Dr.  R.oy  ;  Professor  Yeo  ;  J.  D. 
Dent,  President,  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ;  Dr.  Townsend ;  H.  M. 
Jenkins,  Esq.,  and  Captain  White.  The  President,  George  Fleming,  Esq., 
occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  the  Chairman  proposed  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  referring  to  the  im¬ 
mense  value  of  the  labours  of  these  Houses  to  the  country  and  civilization, 
he  desired  that,  in  coupling  with  the  toast  the  names  of  Earl  Fortescue  and 
Mr.  Mundella,  two  distinguished  noblemen  to  whom  the  profession  owed  a 
deep  feeling  of  gratitude,  but  who  unfortunately  could  not  be  present — Earl 
Spencer  and  Lord  Aberdare — should  not  be  forgotten.  Their  names  would 
ever  be  associated  with  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of 
Veterinary  Science  in  these  kingdoms.  To  Mr.  Mundella,  also,  they  were 
indebted  for  invaluable  service  at  a  critical  time,  in  pressing  the  Veterinary 
Surgeon’s  Act  through,  at  the  end  of  last  Session,  when  its  passing  was 
almost  hopeless.  Without  his  aid  it  would  undoubtedly  never  have  seen 
the  light. 

Earl  Fortescue  responded  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  speaking  of  the 
value  of  veterinary  medicine,  he  alluded  to  the  recent  deputation  to  the  Lord 
President,  which  wras  composed  of  men  famous  in  many  of  the  kindred 
branches  of  science  ;  thus  showing  how  closely  interwoven  are  the  various 
branches  of  natural  science.  It  was,  he  said,  a  happy  augury  for  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Veterinary  Science,  that  all  these  gentlemen  should  have  shown 
such  a  cordial  sympathy,  and  such  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  veterinary 
profession. 

Mr.  Mundella,  in  responding  for  the  House  of  Commons,  said  :  I  can¬ 
not  disguise  from  myself  that  the  kindly  reception  which  you  have  accorded 
to  my  name,  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  able  to  render  you  some 
small  service  in  the  lact  Session  of  Parliament.  Now,  let  me  say  to  you 
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frankly,  that  I  think  you  little  know  how  much  you  owe  to  the  names  of  the 
noble  lords  who  have  been  mentioned  in  eulogium  by  your  President — I 
mean  Lord  Aberdare  and  Earl  Spencer.  Earl  Spencer  is  really,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  a  friend  of  your  profession  ;  he  is  a  friend  of  science  and  humanity, 
and  he  felt  that  the  interests  of  those  animals  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
our  very  existence,  and  for  so  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  lives,  are  very 
much  better  taken  care  of  by  competent  veterinary  surgeons  than  by  every 
“  butcher,  baker,  or  candlestick-maker  ”  that  may  undertake  the  task.  I 
must  confess  to  you  that  when  my  friend,  Lord  Aberdare,  came  down  to  me, 
and  asked  me  to  carry  your  measure  through  the  House  of  Commons — know¬ 
ing  somewhat,  perhaps,  of  the  dangers  of  navigating  a  Bill  through  that 
House,  and  how  the  dangers  had  increased  of  late  years — I  felt  consider¬ 
able  trepidation  in  undertaking  the  task  ;  but  I  told  your  President  I  would 
do  the  best  I  could.  I  was  induced  to  do  this,  from  the  fact  that  I  am  in 
daily  contact  with  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  I 
can  assure  you  I  have  learned  to  realize  how  much  the  Department  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  to  preserve  the  flocks  and  herds  of  this  country,  and  to 
give  the  poor  farmer  the  only  stand-by  he  has  had  of  late  years — something 
like  health  for  his  cattle.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  De¬ 
partment  have  had  the  result  of  bringing  the  flocks  and  herds  of  this  country 
into  a  more  healthful  condition  than  they  have  been  in  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  I  believe  you  are  grappling  this  moment  with  diseases  which 
lie  within  the  aid  of  your  science,  which  you  cannot,  perhaps,  entirely  stamp 
out,  but  which  you  can  reduce  to  a  minimum  ;  and  I  can  conceive  of  no 
greater  blessing  to  this  country,  and  nothing  that  will  more  enhance  the 
agricultural  interest  than  to  preserve  in  health  the  fine  breeds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses  that  we  have.  As  I  said,  I  undertook  your  Bill  with  some 
trepidation  ;  but  I  was  encouraged  by  my  friends  in  the  Privy  Council,  and 
by  a  friend  whose  name  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  mention — Mr.  Lennox 
Peel,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council — to  take  a  very  warm  interest  in  that 
measure.  And  so  exceedingly  anxious  was  I  to  see  your  profession  put  on 
a  right  basis,  that  I  determined  to  do  what  I  could  to  carry  the  measure 
through  ;  and  although  nearly  defeated,  sometimes  by  a  hair’s  breadth,  and 
at  last  we  escaped  by  “  the  skin  of  our  teeth,”  it  was  a  comparative  pleasure 
to  me  at  the  end  of  the  session  to  contribute  something  that  was  useful  to 
your  profession.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  has  ever  mentioned  your 
Act  as  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  present  Parliament  until  I  came  into 
this  room.  However,  gentlemen,  these  modest  achievements  are  sometimes 
amongst  the  most  useful  ;  and  there  are  a  good  many  useful  schemes  at  this 
moment  in  abeyance  because  Parliament  is  in  that  state  of  disorganization  to 
which  your  President  refers. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Mundella’s  speech  was  devoted  to  political  matters 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  Collins,  in  felicitous  terms,  proposed  the  “  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,”  coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Dent,  its  President,  and 
also  referring  in  complimentary  language  to  the  “  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland.” 

^  Mr.  Dent,  in  reply,  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  efforts  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  raise  the  status  of  the  profession  by 
training  scientific  men  who  could  not  only  cope  with  disease  by  treatment, 
but  also  prevent  it.  He  hoped  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  would,  so  far 
as  its  limited  means  allowed,  co-operate  with  the  Veterinary  profession  in 
their  researches,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  but  in  discovering 
their  source.  He  would  be  glad  if  less  money  was  spent  on  exhibitions  of 
stock,  and  more  on  scientific  researches. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
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and  Surgeons,  and  in  doing  so  pointed  out  the  close  relationship  between 
human  and  animal  pathology,  regretting  they  had  been  so  long  kept  apart 
in  this  country,  but  hoping  that  before  long  Comparative  Pathology  would 
constitute  an  integral  portion  of  medical  education.  With  the  toast  he 
included  the  names  of  Dr.  Ouain  and  Professor  Flower,  President  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  Curator  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Ouain  dwelt  on  the  great  importance  of  Veterinary  Science,  and  the 
interest  the  medical  profession  took  in  its  advancement,  as  the  study  of 
diseases  in  animals  could  not  fail  to  add  immensely  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  of  the  diseases  of  man.  Alluding  to  his  position  as  Chairman  of 
the  Brown  Institution  and  the  Anti-Vivisection  movement,  he  mentioned 
some  of  the  benefits  obtained  from  experiments  on  animals. 

Professor  Flower  stated  that  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  had  always 
recognised  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  animals  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  anatomy  of  man,  and  by  means  of  its  museum  and  lectures 
had  endeavoured  to  disseminate  that  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  relations  that 
exist  in  the  pathology  of  animals  and  man.  He  deemed  it  a  great  honour 
that  he  had  been  asked  to  accompany  the  deputation  to  the  Lord-President, 
the  objects  of  which  he  hoped  would  be  attained.  He  always  looked  back 
to  the  shoit  period  in  which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  an  Examiner  of  the 
Royal  College  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  satisfactory  periods  in  his 
life,  as  he  made  many  friends  among  the  Examiners  and  Members  of 
Council,  including  Mr.  Fleming. 

Dr.  Ouain  proposed  the  “  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,”  assert¬ 
ing  that  no  one  present  could  feel  its  value  and  importance,  and  the  eminence 
of  its  President,  more  than  he  did.  Declining  the  attempt  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  Royal  College,  he  desired  to  speak  of  its  important  present 
position.  Last  year  it  obtained,  through  the  exertions  of  Earl  Spencer,  Mr. 
Mundella,  and  Mr.  Lennox  Peel,  an  Act  which  has  placed  the  profession  in 
a  position  which  it  ought  to  have  held  long  before.  “  It  has  a  name  now,  and 
it  only  wants  a  local  habitation.  ...  I  believe  we  shall  live  to  see  Veterinary 
Science  second  only  to  the  science  which  treats  of  the  diseases  of  man 
himself.  With  an  earnest  hope  and  wish  for  the  advance  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  I  beg  to  couple  with  the  toast  the  name  of 
its  distinguished  President.” 

The  President  replied  to  the  toast. 

Lord  Arthur  Somerset  proposed  the  toast  of  the  “  Veterinary 
Schools,”  which  was  responded  to  by  Professors  Robertson  and  Williams. 

Professor  SlMONDS  proposed  the  “  Examiners,”  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  recaining  chemists,  botanists,  and 
physiologists  as  Examiners. 

Professor  Voelcker  and  Mr.  Cartledge  replied. 

Professor  Brown  proposed  the  “  Visitors,”  coupling  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  Lennox  Peel,  who  was  a  real  friend  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  Peel  returned  thanks,  commenting  at  some  length  on  the  progress 
recently  made  by  Veterinary  Science,  and  the  interest  which  his  department, 
with  the  Lord-President  at  its  head,  took  in  everything  relating  to  it. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Simpson  proposed  the  health  ot  the  President,  Mr.  George 
Fleming,  and  passed  a  high  eulogium  on  the  character  of  that  gentleman, 
recounting  the  many  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  the  profession,  both 
before  and  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  President,  referring  especially  to 
the  exertions  he  had  made  in  securing  the  passing  of  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons  Bill,  which,  he  was  sure,  would  prove  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  profession  itself,  but  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  President  returned  thanks  in  suitable  terms,  alluding  in  the  course 
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of  his  remarks  to  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  by  himself  and  colleagues 
to  bring  the  profession  into  the  position  it  now  held. 

The  evening’s  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  the  excellent  music  dis¬ 
coursed  by  professional  vocalists,  and  the  dinner  committee  must  be 
complimented  upon  the  brilliant  success  of  their  arrangements. 

CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  Council  of  the  above  was  held  on  April  24th,  at  10,  Red  Lion 
Square.  Present,  Mr.  J.  Woodger,  jun.,  President  ;  Messrs.  H.  T.  Batt, 
A.  Broad,  A.  Charles,  A  B.  Daniel,  G.  Fleming,  H.  J.  Hancock  (Treasurer), 
W.  Hunting  (Secretary),  J.  Rowe,  F.  Samson,  H.  K.  Shaw,  C.  Sheather,  and 
F.  W.  Wragg. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hunting  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Secretaryship,  the 
Council  accepting  the  same. 

Mr.  Alfred  Broad  was  elected  Secretary  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  on 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Shaw,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fleming. 

On  the  receipt  of  an  encouraging  financial  report  from  the  Treasurer, 
the  President  proposed  to  add  the  sum  of  ^100  to  that  already  invested. 

The  subject  of  the  publication  of  the  minutes  was  then  fully  discussed, 
and  it  was  decided  to  send  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  to  the  journals, 
the  question  of  separate  publication  being  shelved. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  being  called  to  a  footnote  in  the  Veterinary 
Journal  for  January,  the  Secretary  was  requested  to  cause  it  to  be  notified 
in  the  above  Journal  that  it  was  by  the  direct  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
Council  that  Mr.  Hunting  communicated  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  other 
Societies  with  regard  to  a  joint  publication  of  their  Transactions. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  4th  May,  at  10,  Red 
Lion  Square.  Mr.  Rowe,  a  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair  ;  also  pre¬ 
sent  were  Messrs.  F.  W.  Carlisle,  G.  Dudgeon,  G.  F.  Samson,  C.  Sheather, 
H.  Caton,  R.  Glover,  Hall  Brown,  J.  Broad,  Arthur  Broad,  Alfred  Broad, 
and  A.  J.  Sewell,  visitor. 

After  preliminary  business,  Mr.  Rowe  exhibited  an  os  suffraginis,  upon 
which  was  a  small  orifice  in  the  upper  articular  cartilage  ;  it  communicated 
with  a  larger  excavation  beneath.  He  merely  wished  to  hear  whether  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Fellows  that  the  disease  was  of  long  standing.  The 
specimen  was  from  the  hind  extremity  of  a  white-legged  bay  horse.  Lame¬ 
ness  had  been  severe  and  recurrent,  with  tumefaction  around  the  joint.  Much 
extravasation  was  found,  also  purulent  infiltration.  Mr.  Rowe  expressed  his 
opinion  that  in  cases  of  recurrent  lameness  there  was  usually  disease  of  the 
articulation. 

Mr.  Sheather  said  he  had  noticed  how  especially  susceptible  to  disease 
were  the  white  legs,  more  especially,  perhaps,  in  chestnut  or  bay  horses.  He 
considered  the  specimen  interesting  ;  it  showed  an  advanced  stage  of  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  cancellous  structure. 

Mr.  Broad  considered  it  of  interest  also  from  the  analogy  to  be  drawn 
between  it  and  the  navicular  bone.  There  was  in  this  case  disease  of  the 
bone,  and  the  damage  to  the  cartilage  was  clearly  secondary. 

Laryngismus  Paralytica. 

Mr.  Rowe  said  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  now  recall  and  discuss  Mr. 
Sheather’s  Essay,  but  he  hoped  some  valuable  ideas  would  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Broad  considered,  that  whenever  the  problem  of  the  cause  of  this 
disease  was  solved,  the  practical  task  so  ably  brought  forward  by  the  Essayist 
would  materially  help  this  solution.  Most  of  us  had  been  content  to  say, 
simply  that  the  cause  of  Roaring,  in  this  form,  was  paralysis  of  the  left  re- 
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current  nerve  ;  we  are  asked  to  consider  what  is  the  cause  of  this  paralysis. 
He  inclined  to  the  view  that  it  was  injury  to  the  nerve  in  its  connection  with 
the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  and  he  considered  the  most  common  precursor 
of  this  was  Strangles.  It  was  remarked  that  the  form  of  the  disorder  under 
discussion  was  often  hereditary,  also  that  some  descriptions  of  animals  were 
much  less  subject  to  it  than  others.  He  thought  these  facts  explainable  on 
the  supposition  that  what  was  transmitted  was  the  tendency  to  suffer  more 
severely  than  usual  from  glandular  affections,  and  that  those  animals  most 
exempt  from  the  disorder  would  be  those  which  had  not  this  tendency.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  cause  would  be  found  to  be  less  complex  than  the 
Essayist  had  stated,  as  the  disease  in  this  form  was  so  definite  and  constant. 

Mr.  Samson  said  that  Roaring  was  hereditary  in  many  instances.  He  had 
seen  it  follow  Laryngitis,  Influenza,  and  Sore-throat.  Cart-horses  were  less 
susceptible  than  the  higher  classes.  He  rode  a  valuable  mare  to  hounds 
when  she  was  not  in  fit  condition  ;  she  fell  ill  in  a  few  days  and  became  a 
i(  Roarer.”  The  mare  is  now  in  first-rate  condition  and  does  not  roar  so 
badly  ;  she  is  worse  when  kept  too  warm,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  damp 
and  foggy.  He  asked  for  data  as  to  the  amount  of  exertion  of  which  a  horse 
is  capable  with  a  tube  in  the  trachea. 

Mr.  Caton  said  this  would  depend  upon  the  degree  of  severity  of  the 
disease.  With  a  tube  an  inch,  or  <.  inch  and  a  quarter  across,  he  knew 
horses  perform  cab  and  omnibus  wor.  ,  He  recommended  the  “  Field”  pipe, 
provided  the  attendant  is  capable  of  re-inserting  it.  Some  will  pass  the 
pipe  between  the  trachea  and  the  muscles  ;  with  the  ordinary  pipe  this  could 
not  happen. 

Mr.  Glover  illustrated  the  inconvenience  of  opening  the  trachea  at  the 
original  place,  after  healing  had  occurred  ;  ossification  of  the  cartilage  was 
found.  He  said  Mr.  Sheather  argued  that,  in  consequence  of  the  longer 
course  for  the  nerve  current  on  the  left  side,  the  left  muscle  received  its 
stimulus  later,  therefore  would  have  extra  work  to  do  ;  but  he  would  say  that 
the  left  arytenoid  muscle  arriving  late  at  the  work  would  have  less  to  per¬ 
form,  no  action  counteractive  to  that  of  the  right  would  be  required  of  it.  If 
such  were  the  case  all  domestic  animals  would  suffer,  though  it  is  to  be 
admitted  they  have  not  equally  to  exert  themselves.  Among  a  number  of 
horses  but  a  small  percentage  are  “  Roarers.” 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Sheather’ s  theory  that  the  left  nerve  is  exhausted 
through  the  large  demands  made  upon  the  pneumogastric  nerve  by  the 
stomach  and  respiratory  organs,  in  taking  more  fibres  from  its  left  portions, 
he  thought  the  same  remarks  applied.  A  nerve  was  made  up  of  distinct 
fibres  from  various  sources,  and  was  it  proved  that,  if  a  nerve  coming  from 
one  tract  of  the  nervous  centre  was  unduly  taxed,  nerves  originating  near  it 
would  receive  weaker  stimulus  ?  He  urged  that  it  might  be  that  the  atrophy 
of  the  laryngeal  muscle  was  due  to  a  local  cause,  the  condition  of  nerve  being 
an  effect. 

Mr.  Broad  said  that  in  the  ordinary  cases  the  cause  could  hardly  be  local, 
seeing  that  it  was  almost  invariably  the  left  side  which  was  at  fault.  Many 
practitioners  look  to  local  injury  of  the  larynx  for  the  cause,  and  some  give 
medicines  to  combat  the  atrophic  changes  in  the  muscle  ;  but  he  thought  we 
should  look  to  the  other  end  of  the  nerve  for  the  origin  of  the  mischief.  Mr. 
Fleming  in  his  Essay'said  that  he,  as  well  as  several  Continental  authorities, 
had  traced  injury  to  the  nerve  in  its  connection  with  the  bronchial  lymphatic 
glands. 

Mr.  Caton  had  experienced  difficulty  in  reopening  the  trachea  on  account 
of  ossification.  He  had  known  “  Roaring”  occur  in  cows,  mostly  in  the  best 
breeds,  and  in  tuberculous  subjects  from  induration  of  the  parotid  gland.  In 
one  case  he  had  given  relief  by  tracheotomy. 
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Mr.  Glover  endeavoured  to  keep  the  opening  of  the  tube  as  small  as 
practicable.  In  one  case,  to  which  he  referred,  water  escaped  through  the 
trachea  each  time  the  animal  drank. 

Mr.  Hall  Brown  had  a  horse  that  did  a  great  deal  of  work  while  wear¬ 
ing  a  tube,  till  eventually  “  Roaring  ”  recurred.  Another  horse  worked 
eighteen  months  with  a  tube  in  the  trachea.  He  thought  for  such  horses  the 
pace  ought  to  be  slow. 

Mr.  Rowe  said  we  seem  agreed  that  successful  treatment  is  rather  the  ex¬ 
ception  than  the  rule.  He  referred  to  the  crib-biters’  strap,  and  asked 
whether  Roaring  was  found  to  follow  Crib-biting.  He  also  alluded  to  the 
nose  clip  as  formerly  used,  and  thought  that  if  we  could  assist  the  ala  nasi 
we  might  give  relief  to  the  animal.  He  thought  that  more  careful  dissec¬ 
tion  might  prove  that  atrophy  of  muscle  was  not  the  only  pathological 
symptom.  There  was,  he  said,  a  great  deal  in  Mr.  Sheather’s  statement  that 
“  Roarers  ”  did  better  in  Hansom  cabs,  due  to  the  intermittent  feeding  and  re¬ 
gular  work.  He  called  upon  the  Essayist  to  reply. 

Mr.  Sheather  said,  I  cannot  support  Mr.  Broad’s  idea  that  the  cause  of 
Laryngismus  Paralytica  is  constant ;  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the 
animal’s  stomach,  will  affect  the  breathing.  Much  less  is  the  cause  mechani¬ 
cal,  as  injury  from  glands  ;  it  would  require  to  be  proved  that  at  different 
times  the  bronchial  glands  press  upon  the  nerve  more  than  at  others,  and 
thus  account  for  the  variations  in  the  Roaring  ;  pressure  on  the  nerve  must 
produce  a  constant  result.  If  the  left  recurrent  nerve  runs  risk  of  injury 
anywhere,  it  is  between  the  first  ribs  and  here  the  right  nerve  shares  the 
risk.  After  Strangles  we  get  Roarers,  but  why  do  not  more  ponies  become 
affected,  since  they  also  suffer  from  Strangles  ?  That  Roaring  is  hereditary 
there  is  no  doubt ;  transmission  of  peculiarities,  and  even  impulses,  from 
parent  to  offspring,  is  a  common  occurrence  in  the  human  subject.  Mr. 
Samson’s  case  supports  my  views.  With  regard  to  tubes  in  the  treachea,  I 
have  heard  of  a  horse  winning  a  race  with  one  ;  also,  I  have  known  a  horse 
to  be  ridden  to  hounds  in  the  same  condition.  Mr.  Glover  has  not  exactly 
represented  my  views.  I  said  that  in  a  state  of  nature  the  conditions  of  nerve- 
supply  were  amply  sufficient,  but  under  the  circumstances  of  domesticity  the- 
late  arriving  current  was  a  predisposing  cause  why  the  left  side  of  the  larynx 
should  first  suffer.  The  horse’s  work  especially  taxes  the  respiratory  sys¬ 
tem  ;  his  feeding  is  not  as  Nature  intended  ;  instead  of  constantly  moving,, 
and  feeding  on  succulent  food,  with  water  at  long  intervals,  he  receives  highly 
nutritious  food,  and  in  a  dry  state  ;  he  is  not  watered  often  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  want  of  succulency  in  his  diet ;  the  whole  of  the  pneumogastric 
system  is  tried  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  the  weakest  link  will  be  the  one  to  fail. 

The  position  of  the  larynx  is  of  consequence  ;  a  distortion  of  it  towards 
the  right  brings  the  left  vocal  cord  into  greater  opposition  to  the  incoming 
air,  influencing  the  sound.  Mr.  Glover  says  a  vast  number  of  horses  are 
similarly  fed  and  managed,  and  few  fail  in  this  way.  I  say  that  under  those 
conditions  Roaring  should  not  be  expected ;  regular  work  and  dieting  are 
antagonistic  to  the  disease. 

Crib-biters  are  said  to  frequently  become  Roarers  ;  this  supports  my  theory, 
as  the  habit  in  many  cases  arises  from  indigestion.  ’  As  to  nasal  clips,  if 
you  obstruct  the  passage  you  lessen  the  noise,  but  at  the  same  time  diminish 
the  quantity  of  air  entering  the  lungs,  and  add  to  the  animal’s  distress.  If 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  every  detail  in  the  management  of  “  Roarers,” 
vast  improvement  may  be  effected.  Mr.  Fleming  successfully  applied  Fara¬ 
dization  to  the  course  of  the  left  recurrent  nerve  ;  this  I  think  strengthened 
the  weak  current,  and  enabled  the  muscle  to  regain  its  power. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sheather  for  bringing  forward  his  Essay  was  pro¬ 
posed  and  carried  unanimously.  A.  Broad,  Hon .  Sec. 
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The  second  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  at  the  Hibernian 
Hotel,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  on  the  20th  ult.  There  was  a  most  encourag¬ 
ing  attendance. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Lambert,  F.R.C.V.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  There  were  also 
present  : — Messrs.  James  D.  Lambert,  A.V.D.  ;  J.  Bell,  Clonmell  ;  P.  H. 
Bird  ;  W.  C.  Joseph  ;  Matt.  Hedley  ;  J.  Freeman,  Kingstown  ;  P.  Lawior  ; 
A.  J.  Kelly  ;  Thos.  H.  Simcocks,  Drogheda  ;  T.  G.  Tuite,  Oldcastle  ;  G.  B. 
Miller  ;  H.  T.  B.  Ashbee  ;  J.  Malcolm,  Enniscorthy  ;  J.  Preston,  Mallow  ; 
A.  G.  Ross,  A.V.D. ;  F.  F.  Collins,  late  P.V.S.  Indian  Army  ;  J.  J.  Sperring,  . 
hon.  secretary. 

The  Secretary,  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were 
confirmed  and  signed,  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  meeting  several  letters  of 
apology  from  members  of  the  Society  for  their  non-attendance,  and  some 
business  details  having  been  gone  into,  the  members  present  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  some  new  candidates,  with  the  result  that  the  following 
gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  members  of  the  society,  viz.  : — Messrs. 
Jas.  D.  Lambert,  Inspecting  V.S.,  A.V.D.,  Dublin  ;  James,  Ashe,  Cork  ; 
Geo.  Newsom,  Arklow;  R.  B.  Prentice,  Longford;  M.  Murphy,  Dublin ; 
F.  F.  Collins,  late  P.V.S.  Indian  Army;  H.  O’S.  Keyes,  Limerick;  James 
Young,  Newry. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Ross,  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Department,  then  proceeded  to 
read  his  paper  on  “  Melanosis,”  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen, — The  honour  of  reading  the  first  paper  to 
the  C.V.M.A.  of  Ireland  having  been  accorded  to  me,  with  your  forbearance 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  my  task.  My  long  connection  with  the  2nd  Dragoons, 
better  known  in  history  as  the  “  Scots  Greys,”  which,  as  you  know,  is  exclu¬ 
sively  mounted  on  grey  horses,  has  given  me  special  opportunities  for 
studying  this  disease  ;  for  I  assert  and  maintain  that  it  is  a  disease,  called 
“  Melanosis.”  In  Mr.  Meyrick’s  paper  on  soundness,  read  by  him  before 
the  International  Veterinary  Congress  of  1881,  he  said  that  Melanosis, 
under  certain  circumstances,  was  not  an  unsoundness  ;  but,  gentlemen, 
much  as  I  respect  the  opinion  of  any  member  of  the  profession,  especially 
one  holding  so  high  a  position  as  Mr.  Meyrick  does,  I  still  go  by  my  own 
experience  and  observation,  notwithstanding  who  may  try  to  controvert 
them.  Mr.  Meyrick  says  : — “  Melanotic  tumours  of  a  small  size  are  some¬ 
times  seen  in  horses  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  old.  They  very  rarely 
cause  any  injury  or  inconvenience  until  the  horse  is  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  old.  They  may,  therefore,  be  hardly  considered  as  unsoundness, 
though  a  possible  cause  of  unsoundness  after  many  years’  service.  I  may 
here  remark  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  usual  theory  that  Melanosis  is  of  a 
cancerous  nature.  I  think  it  is  simply  a  collection  of  the  dark  pigment  cells 
that  are  usually  confined  to  the  skin,  hair,  iris,  and  the  more  externally 
situated  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes.” 

Professor  Williams  says  that  a  melanotic  tumour  has  all  the  specialities 
of  cancer.  See  his  work  (“  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery  ”), 
page  391.  He  quotes  from  Professor  Spence,  who  says  that  in  the  lower 
animals  it  is  not  malignant;  while  it  is  so  in  the  human  subject.  He  also 
quotes  from  Paget,  who  says : — “  In  the  horse  and  dog,  I  believe,  black 
tumours  occur  which  have  no  cancerous  character ;  but  none  such  are 
recorded  in  human  pathology.”  Melanosis  is  generally  confined  to  aged 
animals,  but  I  have  seen  it  manifested  in  a  five-year-old  grey  horse.  (I  have 
seen  it  in  a  three-year-old,  and  become  rapidly  developed  in  various  parts 
of  the  body.)  The  treatment  of  Melanosis  is  early  removal,  when  it,  as  well 
as  other  cancers,  may  be  checked  for  a  time ;  but,  as  already  stated,  its 
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recurrent  nature  is  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  permanent  eradica¬ 
tion.”  I  do  not  look  upon  Melanosis  as  of  a  cancerous  nature,  but  I  am 
well  aware  that  it  may  and  sometimes  does  assume  a  cancerous  form,  unless 
particularly  carefully  attended  to.  But,  gentlemen,  I  am  aware  that  civil 
practitioners  have  not  the  facilities  for  carefully  attending  to  and  controlling 
the  treatment  of  their  patients  that  an  army  veterinary  surgeon  has. 
Melanosis  is  a  most  insidious  disease,  and  may  exist  in  the  system  without 
showing  any  outward  or  visible  symptoms.  I  have  met  with  it  in  the 
mesentery,  in  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the  liver,  in  the  lungs,  in  the 
spleen,  and  I  have  even  seen  it  in  the  diaphragm.  We  all  know  that  the 
usual  site  is  at  the  termination  of  the  intestinal  canal,  showing  itself  more 
externally.  We  also  find  it  in  the  tail  and  mane,  frequently  in  the  parotid 
glands,  and  on  the  spine  under  the  seat  of  the  saddle.  When  it  is  in  the 
internal  organs  my  experience  is  that  the  tumour  consists  of  a  round,  dry, 
hard  black  ball  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  marble.  When  I  have 
investigated  it  on  the  parotid  glands,  mane,  or  tail,  I  have  found  it  to  be 
of  a  more  diffused  character.  This  disease  is  found  almost  solely  in  grey 
horses,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  horses  of  other  colours.  When  I  have  found 
diffused  tumours  I  have  seldom  found  the  round  ones. 

Why  horses  called  grey  should  be  special  victims  to  this  disease  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  say.  In  the  human  subject  it  is  stated  by  very  high  authority  that 
it  is  a  cancerous  disease ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  is  notin 
our  species  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  persons.  May  it  not  be, 
therefore,  that  when  cancer  has  set  in  from  constitutional  diathesis  the  black 
pigment  is  deposited  as  an  effect,  without  having  had  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  the  cause  of  the  disease  ?  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  it  is  due  to 
a  deposit  of  the  black  pigment  contained  in  the  system,  which  is  usually 
deposited  in  particles  throughout  the  system,  and  which  colours  the  hair, 
being  deposited  on  one  spot,  thereby  leaving  'the  hair  without  colour  and 
forming  a  hard,  dry  mass  of  a  powdery  consistence  in  some  particular  spot, 
and  enclosed  within  a  cist,  as  a  rule. 

We  ah  know  that  grey  horses  become  whiter  with  age,  but  the  worst 
cases  of  Melanosis  that  I  have  ever  met  with  have  been  in  those  horses 
which  were  of  the  lightest  colour  in  their  youth.  When  one  makes  use  of 
the  expression  “a  grey  horse,”  most  persons  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
describes  a  horse  of  a  particular  colour,  but  it  certainly  does  not  do  so,  for 
there  is  as  great  variety  in  the  colour  ot  grey  horses  as  there  is  in  the  colour 
of  all  other  horses,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  case  of  a  grey  horse 
there  are  a  few  white  hairs  intermingled  with  the  others.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  there  are  some  horses  which  may  be  described  as  decidedly 
grey  ;  but  where  would  you  draw  the  line  ?  If  you  call  a  chestnut  grey  a 
“roan,”  what  would  you  call  a  black  grey?  and  how  would  you  decide  as  to 
the  proper  denomination  of  a  brown  grey?  Most  colours  are  determined 
by  the  muzzle,  but  greys,  as  a  rule,  are  determined  by  their  mane  and  tail. 

If  we  put  it  down  that  a  horse  is  grey  because  he  has  a  few  white  hairs  inter¬ 
spersed  through  his  coat,  could  we  not  say  a  chestnut  with  a  white  face  is 
grey  ?  I  think  many  horses  of  every  colour  have  more  white  hair  on  them 
than  so-called  greys.  Perhaps  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject ;  but  I  am 
doing  so  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  is  not  the  horses  that  have  the 
most  white  that  are  most  liable  to  this  disease,  and  why  it  should  be  so  I  can¬ 
not  say.  It  is  only  where  the  white  hairs  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
whole  coat  that  they  become  so.  Now,  I  look  upon  this  as  a  curious  fact, 
and  one  that  deserves  further  investigation.  When  I  first  joined  the 
“  Greys  ”  the  band  was  mounted  almost,  I  might  say  altogether,  on  piebalds  . 
and  skewbalds.  Before  I  left,  to  my  great  regret,  that  most  distinguished 
regiment  (recollect,  I  am  a  Scotchman),  I  never  had  a  single  case  of 
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Melanosis  among  the  band  horses,  although  some  of  them  were  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  years  old,  and  were  cast  solely  for  age.  It  has  always  been  an 
unsolved  problem  in  my  mind  why  the  dispersion  of  white  hairs  should 
be  an  almost  infallible  precursor  of  this  disease,  and  that  the  agglomeration 
should  give  exemption. 

Upon  one  occasion,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  be  invited  as  an  hon. 
member  to  the  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  a 
gentleman  present,  a  most  influential  member  of  the  profession,  related  a 
case  of  a  horse  which  he  had  under  treatment  for  debility,  and  upon  which, 
he  stated,  that  he  had  exhausted  every  means  within  his  knowledge  to 
restore  to  health  and  strength,  but  had  failed.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  I 
think  he  said  that  nine  months  had  elapsed  since  he  first  had  the  case  under 
treatment,  but  he  stated  that  although  he  could  detect  no  actual  symptoms 
of  disease,  the  patient  continued  to  pine  and  waste  away.  Having  experi¬ 
ence  of  such  cases  myself,  I  asked  what  was  the  colour  of  the  patient  in 
question,  and  had  for  reply  that  it  was  “  grey.3’  My  next  question  was,  is  if 
an  old  or  a  young  horse,  and  whether  dark  or  light  in  colour.  Being  informed 
that  it  was  a  young  horse  and  light  in  colour,  I  suggested  that  the  cause 
might  be  “  Melanosis,”  the  tumours  being  deposited  in  the  mesentery, 
thereby  interfering  with  the  proper  assimilation  of  the  food  partaken  of  by  the 
animal.  The  gentleman  in  question  and  the  others  present  accepted  this 
as  a  very  feasible  explanation  of  the  case.  Unfortunately,  I  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ascertaining  whether  such  was  really  the  case  in  this  instance, 
owing  to  my  having  to  accompany  my  regiment  to  Ireland  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  but  from  my  experience  in  like  cases  I  have  no  doubt  it  was.  Fre¬ 
quently  I  have  found  horses,  although  undergoing  no  extra  work,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  being  well  fed,  and  doing,  I  may  say,  nothing,  pine  and  waste 
away  in  spite  of  every  care  and  the  administration  of  tonics,  etc.,  until  at  last 
an  attack  of  Enteritis  has  carried  them  off.  The  post-mortem  has  revealed 
melanotic  tumours  in  the  mesentery,  liver,  spleen,  and  sometimes  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  without  the  slightest  external  symptom  of  Melanosis  having 
existed  in  the  system  during  life. 

I  have  searched  the  Veterinarian  and  other  authorities  as  far  back  as 
1829,  and  I  find  in  the  volume  of  that  journal  for  1839,  page  138,  a  most 
interesting  account  of  this  disease,  in  which  it  is  stated  : — “  Of  the  muscles 
of  organic  life  the  heart  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  found  is  a  state  of 
Melanosis,  and  there  is  only  one  case  of  this  on  record.”  It  also  states  “  that 
it  is  often  found  in  the  lungs,  but  never  in  the  brain.”  In  the  main  I  agree 
with  the  above,  because  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  pigment  is  not 
embedded  in  the  muscular  tissue,  but  is  generally  found  in  the  glands  and 
subcutaneous  tissue.  In  the  volume  of  the  Veterinarian  for  1840,  page  163, 
I  find  that  B.  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  who  lectured  on  this  subject  in  1839, 
says,  “  It  is  a  pathological  production  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  our 
organs  (he  is,  of  course,  talking  of  the  human  subject),  of  a  darkish  or 
blackish  colour,  having  no  analogy  with  the  healthy  tissues  of  the  body.” 
See  Veterinarian ,  1840,  page  163.  Professor  Dick  mentions  a  case  in  a  bay 
horse.  See  Veterinarian ,  1842,  page  333.  A  tumour  36  lbs.  weight  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Veterinarian ,  1840,  page  164.  I  confess  I  never  saw  a  single 
tumour  anything  approaching  to  this  weight,  but  I  may  state  that  if  all  the 
tumours  contained  in  the  body  of  some  of  the  horses  which  I  have  examined 
were  weighed  together,  they  might  approach  the  weight  above-mentioned. 
It  has  been  stated  that  Melanosis  may  be  hereditary.  Doubtless  it  may  be 
considered  so,  because  if  the  parents  are  grey  the  offspring  are  likely  to  be 
of  the  same  colour,  therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  colour  being  trans¬ 
missible,  the  disease  is  also  inherited  ;  but  my  experience  is  that  if  the 
offspring  should  be  of  a  different  colour  the  disease  is  no  more  liable  to 
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occur  in  them.  Although  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  consider  the  disease 
hereditary,  I  may  tell  you  that  if  a  chestnut  and  a  bay,  or  a  black  and  a 
brown,  or  any  other  two  colours  produce  a  grey,  the  disease  is  sure  to 
develop  itself  sooner  or  later.  On  the  other  hand,  1  have  found  that  if  two 
greys  produce  a  piebald,  a  black,  a  bay,  or  a  brown,  the  offspring  of  these 
two  greys  is  not  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  those  produced  by  a  black 
and  a  bay,  or  a  brown  and  a  chestnut. 

Now,  gentlemen,  having  talked  so  long  to  you  about  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  I  would  wish  to  give  you  some  insight  into  the  treatment  that  I  have 
adopted,  and  which  I  have  found  exceedingly  successful.  If  you  find  a 
well-defined  tumour,  with  a  neck  to  it,  take  it  off  with  the  ecraseur,  without 
fear  or  favour,  in  the  same  way  that  you  would  remove  any  other ;  but  if 
you  find  a  different  tumour,  I  can  only  give  you  Punch’s  advice  to  those 
about  to  marry — don’t.  If,  as  has  been  my  lot  upon  several  occasions,  you 
find  an  open  sore,  and  called  upon  to  treat  the  same  and  render  the  animal  fit 
to  resume  duty,  gently  squeeze  and  sponge  from  day  to  day  until  all  the 
black  pigment  is  removed,  alter  which  it  may  be  cauterized  or  dressed  with 
a  strong  caustic — Nitrate  of  silver  or  Chlor.  of  zinc,  and  then  I  have  always 
found  that  the  wound  will  become  healthy  and  heal  up  without  trouble  ;  in 
fact,  I  may  state  that  it  may  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  wound  once  the  pig¬ 
ment  is  got  rid  of. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  tales  out  of  school,  but  I  was  told  that 
I  had  chosen  a  subject  that  few  of  us  know  much  of.  Well,  gentlemen,  has 
not  this  society  been  instituted  for  our  mutual  advancement  ?  I  think  that 
I  ought  to  get  credit  for  having  chosen  this  subject.  Why,  I  thought,  and 
still  think,  that  this  society  was  for  the  purpose  of  mutually  imparting 
knowledge  to  each  other,  and  I  chose  this  subject  as  I  thought  you  would 
kindly  accord  me  some  special  knowledge  on  it,  and  I  hope,  and  may  say  I 
feel  sure,  that  the  gentlemen  who  read  papers  before  this  society  will  do 
the  same.  What  would  be  the  use  of  a  society  for  mutual  information 
where  only  time-honoured  recipes  are  to  be  repeated  ? 

In  my  humble  opinion,  any  one  of  us  who  reads  a  paper  should  bring 
forward  a  subject  upon  which  the  majority  of  us  are  not  conversant,  and  in 
this  way  the  society  will  be  the  means  of  doing  that  which  I  believe  and 
hope  it  was  intended  it  should  be  the  means  of  doing,  namely,  the  imparting 
of  special  knowledge  from  one  to  another. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done,  and  I  beg  to  tender  you  my  thanks  for  having 
so  patiently  heard  me,  and  I  trust  you  will  criticize  freely  the  paper  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  you,  but  kindly  give  me  credit  for  having 
done  my  best  to  aid  the  interests  of  this  society. 

Mr.  Hedley  opened  the  discussion  on  the  paper,  and  quoted  extensively 
from  Professor  Williams’s  waitings  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Malcolm  followed,  and  in  reply  to  his  query  as  to  how  melanotic 
sores  could  develop  into  a  cancerous  form,  Mr.  Ross  explained  that  it  might 
occur  through  neglect,  and  by  the  irritation  caused  by  the  discharge. 

Mr.  James  Lambert,  A.V.D.,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  several 
cases  of  Melanosis  which  he  had  specially  treated,  and  quoted  largely  from 
his  experiences  with  regard  to  the  disease— both  when  a  student  at  the 
Imperial  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  and  subsequently  during  his  service 
in  the  army. 

The  President  also  related  a  recent  instance  in  his  practice  of  successful 
treatment  of  a  melanotic  abcess,  which  developed  itself  from  pressure  of  the 
collar  in  a  harness  horse.  He  treated  it  by  opening  it  freely,  and  thus 
getting  rid  of  a  large  quantity  of  pigmentary  matter,  keeping  it  thoroughly 
clean,  and  injecting  turpentine  liniment.  All  traces  of  it  passed  away  in  a 
fortnight. 
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The  subject  of  the  paper  was  then  discussed  by  several  other  members. 

_  Mr.  Hedley  exhibited  an  interesting  morbid  specimen,  consisting  of  one 
kidney  of  a  pig,  which  had  been  transfixed  in  its  long  axis  by  the  bristle  of 
an  ordinary  stable-broom,  and  the  foreign  body  had  evidently  been  in  the 
position  in  which  it  was  found  for  a  lengthened  period,  as  a  complete  sheath 
had  formed  itself  around  it. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ross  was  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Free¬ 
man,  seconded  by  the  Secretary,  and  carried  with  acclamation ;  and  a 
very  enjoyable  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close. 

J.  J.  Sperring,  M.R.C.V.S.,  H071 .  Sec. 

LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester, 
March  29th,  at  5  p.m.  Present, — The  President,  Mr.  Alexander  Lawson,  in 
the  chair.  Messrs.  Thomas  Greaves,  Peter  Taylor,  Thomas  Taylor,  W. 
Whittle,  G.  Morgan,  C.  W.  Elam,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Sam.  Locke,  Tedbar 
Hopkin,  J.  Bunnell,  J.  Hart,  H.  Fergusson,  W.  Dacre,  J.  Litt,  E.  H.  Leach, 
A.  M.  Michaelis,  E.  Faulkner,  and  J.  B.  Wolstenholme  ;  also,  as  visitors, 
Messrs.  Bridge,  Kirkman,  Noar,  Wormald,  and  Duckworth. 

Letters  of  excuse  where  received  from  G.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Professors 
Robertson  and  Walley  ;  also  from  Messrs.  J.  W.  T.  Moore,  H.  Thompson, 
W.  Leather,  and  T.  H.  Dollar. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Cockshoot,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Hyde,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  association ;  and  Mr.  W.  Hy.  Bridge,  of  Bolton,  was  nominated  for 
election  at  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Sam.  Locke,  the  late  Secretary,  then  laid  upon  the  table  a  letter 
of  condolence  to  be  forwarded  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Brookes,  of  Pilkington,  near  Manchester,  in  accordance  with  reso¬ 
lution  of  December  15th  last  ;  the  members  present  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  elegant  and  well-executed  letter  before  them.  The 
Secretary  was  deputed  to  wait  upon  Mrs.  Brookes  and  present  the  same. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  circular  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Banham, 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  last  Veterinary  Congress,  asking  that  the  subject  of  the 
desirability  of  a  British  National  Veterinary  Medical  Association  (forming), 
should  be  discussed  at  their  meeting  ;  after  some  discussion  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  as  a  sub-committee,  to  consider  the  question  and 
report,  viz.,  the  President,  with  Messrs.  Thos.  Greaves,  Thos.  Taylor,  and 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  then  called  the  attention  of  members  to  the  fact  that 
in  January  next,  this  association  will  attain  to  its  majority,  in  other  words, 
have  been  in  existence  twenty-one  years  ;  and  he  thought  that  the  event 
should  be  marked  by  some  celebration. 

The  members  generally  expressed  approval,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Thos.  Greaves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  as  a  sub-committee  to  promote  and  arrange  some  scheme  to  this 
end,  viz.,  the  President,  with  Messrs.  E.  Faulkner,  T.  Hopkin,  T.  Taylor, 
W.  Dacre,  S.  Locke,  Jno.  Lawson,  W.  A.  Taylor,  and  the  Secretary. 

A  member  then  read  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  client, 
it  referred  to  a  “  new  method  ”  of  castration ;  was  couched  in  very  puffing 
language  and  accompanied  with  testimonials  ;  it  was  addressed  to  owners  of 
stock  generally,  and  was  signed  by  Ben.  H.  Russell,  Captain,  late  18th 
Bengal  Lancers,  Fellow  Royal  College  Veterinary  Surgeons ;  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  a  number  of  the  members  expressed  their  surprise  and 
indignation,  that  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  a  president  of  a  Veterinary 
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Medical  Association  (z.e.,  the  Midland),  should  stoop  to  such  an  unpro¬ 
fessional  course,  and  one  which  can  only  bring  with  it  disgrace  upon  the 
entire  profession  ;  ultimately  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  and 
carried  unanimously — “  That  this  society  views  with  great  dissatisfaction  the 
unprofessional  and  empirical  manner  in  which  Mr.  Russell  seeks  the 
patronage  of  the  public.’' 

Some  remarks  were  then  made  on  the  custom,  which  was  spreading,  of 
druggists  advertising  and  selling  compounded  Veterinary  medicines  to  the 
general  public,  but  further  discussion  was  postponed. 

The  next  business  was  the  resumption  of  discussion  on  Mr.  G.  Morgan’s 
paper  on  the  Examining  Board  ;  this  gentleman  opened  the  debate  by  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  salient  points,  and  concluded  his  remarks  with 
the  questions  which  terminate  the  paper,  viz.  : — 

i st.  Should  the  Examining  Board  be  composed  entirely,  or  as  far  as 
practical,  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ? 

2nd.  Should  any  paid  Examiner  be  also  a  member  of  council? 

3rd.  Is  it  desirable  to  try  Honorary  Examiners  in  branches  of  the 
Examination  ? 

A  very  animated  and  lengthy  discussion  followed,  one  in  which  every 
member  of  the  association  present  took  part,  this  being  especially  desirable 
in  view  of  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  this  year. 

In  the  first  place  the  members  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  help 
afforded  our  profession  by  the  sister  one,  and  by  the  various  specialists  ; 
but  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  time  had  now  arrived,  when 
the  profession  was  capable  of  conducting  its  own  examinations  without 
any  extraneous  aid. 

To  the  second  query  the  majority  thought  it  undesirable  that  an  examiner 
in  receipt  of  fees,  should  also  be  a  member  of  council. 

The  last  inquiry  provoked  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  than  either  of 
the  former,  the  general  feeling  being  that  in  those  subjects  in  which  the 
veterinary  surgeon  is  daily  gaining  experience,  and  in  his  professional 
routine  has  opportunity  for  extending  his  own  views  and  those  of  others, 
that  it  was  desirable  to  try  Honorary  Examiners,  the  meeting  being  of 
opinion  that,  as  in  the  case  of  members  of  council,  the  post  would  be  regarded 
as  conferring  a  dignity  and  an  honour  upon  the  possessor,  who  in  this  case 
would  be  a  gentleman  of  maturer  years  ;  but  with  the  subjects  of  the  other 
examinations,  subjects  somewhat  outside  daily  practice,  as  physiology, 
botany,  etc.,  which  would  require  from  the  examiner  extended  and  pro¬ 
gressive  reading,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  suited  to  younger  practitioners, 
and  the  majority  present  thought  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  withdraw 
from  these  gentlemen  some  remuneration  for  their  time  and  services. 

Letters  on  this  subject  were  received  and  read  from  Prof.  Walley  and 
Mr.  B.  Cunningham,  and  the  discussion  was  closed  by  Mr.  Morgan  in 
reply. 

Mr.  William  Dacre  then  related  a  most  interesting  case  of  a  pug  dog 
which  had  bolted  a  piece  of  ligamentiwi  nucha  about  7.\  sq.  inches  in  size. 
It  had  become  impacted  half-way  down  the  neck  ;  no  other  treatment  being 
available,  he  at  once  made  section  and  removed,  simply  readjusting  the 
lips  of  the  wound  in  the  oesophagus,  using  no  sutures,  then  closing  the 
skin  incision,  and  retaining  it  with  carbolised  gut  sutures  ;  no  food  was 
given  for  three  days,  after  which  a  milk  diet  was  allowed,  and  complete 
recovery  has  followed.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus,  as  the  dog  bolts  hard  crusts,  etc.,  with  ease  ;  the  dog 
and  the  offending  portion  of  ligament  were  examined  by  members  present. 

The  same  gentleman  also  read  notes  rr>  a  number  of  cases  of  Corneitis 
which  had  occurred  in  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  cause  appeared  to  be  that 
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an  insufficient  supply  of  nutritious  food  during  the  winter  months,  and  the 
increased  drain  on  the  system  during  pregnancy;  for  on  separating  the  dis¬ 
eased  and  allowing  a  more  liberal  diet,  they  all  recovered,  whilst  the 
remainder  being  also  better  fed  did  not  become  affected. 

Mr.  Dacre  also  exhibited  a  dissection  of  the  larynx  of  a  horse  ;  this  had 
been  made  in  order  to  note  its  condition,  as  the  animal  in  life  had  been 
a  “  roarer.”  It  was  readily  observed  that  the  superior  laryngeal  muscles  of 
the  left  side  were  atrophied  as  compared  with  their  fellows  on  the 
opposite  side,  but  what  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  this  preparation 
was  the  discovery  of  two  well-marked  glanderous  ulcers,  one  on  the 
epiglottis  and  the  other  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  chorda  vocales  j  the 
horse  was  not  known  to  have  been  the  subject  of  Glanders. 

Mr.  Dacre's  cases  were  received  with  great  interest,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  were  given  to  him. 

Mr.  WOLSTENHOLME  exhibited  under  the  microscope  a  number  of 
acari  obtained  from  the  legs  of  a  mare  affected  with  mange.  The  arachnidce 
corresponded  with  those  figured  at  pp.  412  of  Fleming’s  “Sanitary  Science”  as 
the  “Symbiotes  Spathiferus”  of  Megnin,  the  males  having  eight  bell-shaped 
ambulatory  sucking  discs,  and  two  well  marked  posterior  prolongations  in 
the  form  of  “spaths”;  these  latter  are  absent  in  the  female,  and  she  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  only  six  ambulatory  discs. 

John  B.  Wolstenholme,  Hon.  Secretary. 

WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Veterinary 
College,  Buccleuch  Street,  Glasgow,  on  26th  April,  at  4  p.m. 

Present : — The  President,  Mr.  Pottie,  occupied  the  chair  ;  Professor 
McQueen,  Glasgow  ;  Charles  Winslow,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Cor.  Plain  and 
Market  Street,  Rockland,  Mass. ;  R.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh  ;  Campbell, 
Kirkcudbright  ;  Lindsay,  Alloa  ;  Weir,  Airdrie  ;  Kerr,  Dairy  ;  Douglas, 
Dunoon  ;  Messrs.  Robinson,  Greenock  ;  Macfarlane,  Greenock  ;  Macfariane, 
Doune  ;  Blue,  Mearns  ;  Taylor,  Cathkin  ;  Peddie,  Cathcart  ;  McCall, 
Govan  ;  Wyper,  Partick  ;  Messrs.  Weir,  Currie,  Mitchell,  William  Anderson, 
jun.,  Robb,  Wallace,  McNicol,  and  the  Secretary,  Glasgow. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
President  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rutherford,  Secretary  Scottish  Metro¬ 
politan  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  desiring  that  this  Society  should  join 
along  with  them,  as  also  the  members  of  the  Scottish  Central  Veterinary 
Medical  Society,  that  is,  that  the  three  societies  join,  and  call  a  meeting  once 
a  year  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  subjects,  etc.,  each  society  taking  their 
turn  in  calling  the  annual  meeting.  The  President  then  moved  that  this 
proposition  be  carried,  seconded  by  Mr.  Anderson,  jun.,  and  agreed  by  the 
other  members  present. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  Robinson,  sen.,  to  occupy  the  chair,  while 
he  (the  President)  made  a  statement  about  Dr.  Russell’s  report  on  the  car¬ 
cases  from  Elderslie.  After  which  several  of  the  members  gave  their  opinion 
on  the  matter,  but,  ultimately,  Mr.  Robinson,  jun.,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
subject  was  more  of  a  private  nature,  and  he  would  move  that  the  subject  be 
dropped,  which  was  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Glasgow,  then  read  the  following  paper  on  “  Castration”: — 

The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  essay  to-day,  that  of  Castration, 
is  one  of  special  interest  to  the  Veterinarian,  especially  when  we  find  any 
method  or  means  by  which  it  can  be  performed  more  speedily,  and  with 
as  little  pain  as  possible  to  the  subject  which  is  to  be  operated  upon. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  any  details  of  the  older  methods 
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which  were  adopted  in  generations  gone  by,  some  of  which  were  very  primi¬ 
tive  and  extremely  barbarous.  I  think  it  is  very  much  to  our  credit  that 
they  have  been  superseded  by  more  scientific  and  humane  measures.  Our 
first  object  in  performing  this  operation  (of  course  you  infer  it  is  the  horse  I 
am  speaking  of)  is  to  determine  at  what  age  this  ought  to  be  done.  The 
man  who  confines  his  views  to  the  simplicity  and  safety  of  the  operation 
rightly  argues  the  earlier  the  better.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  operation 
should  be  performed  previous  to  the  first  ascent  of  the  testicle — any  time 
from  one  month  till  the  fourth  month.  The  animals  grow  larger  and  better, 
no  check  being  given  to  the  system  at  this  early  period.  This  is,  however, 
a  matter  we  seldom  get  the  chance  of  settling,  as  the  owner  generally  takes 
this  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  first  intimation  we  have  is  to  come  and 
operate.  I  have  operated  at  all  ages  under  fourteen  years,  and  I  may  say 
never  had  any  bad  consequences  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  animal  being 
aged. 

The  next  object  is  the  method  to  be  employed  in  securing  the  animal. 
Shall  he  be  cast,  or  left  standing  on  his  feet  ?  I  think,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  both  modes  may  be  advantageously  used.  In  the  first  place,  if  we 
are  going  to  cast  him,  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  a  set  of  rope  hobbles 
here,  which,  besides  being  very  cheap  (costing  only  a  few  shillings),  are  very 
portable  in  going  distances,  easily  put  on,  and  secure.  There  are  five  used  ; 
two  on  the  off  fore-leg,  and  One  on  each  of  the  others.  The  rope  is  passed 
from  the  near  fore-foot,  through  the  lower  ring  on  the  off  foot,  through  the 
off  hind,  to  the  near  side,  through  the  near  hind;  it  is  then  brought  forward 
again,  and  brought  from  outside  inwards,  through  the  upper  ring  on  the  off 
fore-leg.  When  pulled,  the  animal  falls  where  standing,  and  a  hitch  being 
put  on  the  near  hind-foot,  the  rope  is  carried  under  the  back,  and  the  animal 
being  turned  up,  the  legs  are  flexed  as  much  as  possible,  a  hitch  is  placed  on 
the  off  hind-foot,  and  you  have  him  secured. 

If  we  prefer  to  do  him  standing,  the  first  thing  is  to  get  a  corner  where 
to  place  him.  The  ground  should  if  possible  be  earthen,  to  prevent  slipping. 
A  ring  and  staple  are  driven  into  the  wall,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  somewhat  behind  the  fore-arm.  A  twitch  being  put  on,  the  rope  is  first 
put  through  the  ring  in  the  wall,  till  the  eye  catches  on  the  under  side  ;  it  is 
then  brought  over  the  neck  in  front  of  the  withers,  back  through  the  eye, 
and  tightened  ;  one  man  can  hold  twitch  and  rope,  and  another,  placed  at 
the  haunch  to  steady  him,  are  all  the  assistants  required.  It  is  rarely  any 
attempt  to  kick  is  made.  If  it  should  be  attempted,  by  tying  a  piece  of 
small  rope  on  the  one  hind-leg  at  the  hock,  or  near  the  fetlock,  and  twisting 
it  till  we  meet  the  other  leg,  when  it  is  firmly  tied,  the  attempt  will  be  entirely 
frustrated.  After  stroking  the  animal  down,  the  scrotum  can  then  be  grasped 
and  made  tense,  both  sides  being  taken  in  the  hand  at  the  same  time.  By 
a  couple  of  free  incisions  from  before,  backwards,  the  testicles  are  freed. 
At  this  point  the  animal  appears  to  lose  all  control,  and  sometimes  sinks 
down  before  we  get  our  clam,  ligature,  or  ecraseur,  put  on.  By  loosing  the 
collar  rope  a  little,  we  can  get  him  on  his  feet  again,  and  they  are  not  so 
ready  in  going  down  the  second  time. 

Now  that  the  animal  is  cast,  or  secured  standing,  our  next  object  to  de¬ 
termine  is  by  what  means  the  testicles  are  to  be  removed.  This  is  a  point 
upon  which  many  opinions  exist.  Every  practitioner  has  his  own  particular 
method  ;  some  that  of  firing,  others  scraping,  ligature,  clam,  torsion,  or 
ecraseur.  The  more  immediate  object  of  this  essay  is  to  bring  before  your 
notice  this  instrument,  the  ecraseur,  and  its  superiority  over  all  other 
methods  yet  within  our  reach,  for  the  performance  of  this  operation.  So 
soon  as  the  testicles  are  liberated  from  the  scrotum,  you  put  the  chain  over 
one  or  both,  as  you  please  (I  always  put  both),  and  having  the  testicles  even, 
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the  chain  is  placed  up  about  an  inch  above  the  epididymis ,  taking  in  the 
whole  cord,  vascular  and  non-vascular.  The  chain  is  then  pulled  home,  and 
the  slack  being  speedily  taken  in,  with  a  few  turns  more  of  the  handle  both 
testicles  drop  off  at  our  feet.  No  haemorrhage  takes  place,  and  no  after- 
treatment  is  necessary,  except  the  keeping  open  of  the  wounds,  and  plenty  of 
exercise.  Full-grown  animals  over  four  years  old  are  generally  fit  for  work 
within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  operation. 

Cryptorchidism. 

I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  draw  your  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Cryptorchidism,  or  Rig  Castration.  When  Farmer  Miles  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  my  house  on  the  1st  of  May,  18S0,  I  was  a  little  astonished,  having 
had  no  communication  from  him  as  to  an  exact  date.  I  had  several  cases 
waiting  for  him,  and  as  he  had  to  go  north  next  day,  I  could  not  get  them 
done  before  his  return.  We  made  our  first  visit  to  Messrs.  Murray  and 
Co.’s,  Port  Dundas  Road,  who  had  a  bi-lateral  or  double  rigling,  jfive  years 
old,  heavy  draught  animal,  and  vicious.  He  was  at  work,  but  was  sent  for. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  he  arrived.  While  waiting  I  sent  to  inform 
Professor  McCall,  and  any  others  interested.  Messrs.  McGill  and  McQueen 
came  over,  and  were  witnesses  of  the  operation  on  both  sides,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  describe.  In  securing  an  animal  for  this  operation,  a  deal  of  time 
is  taken  up  ;  at  least  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  being  necessary  to  get  the 
ropes  fixed  in  their  proper  positions.  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  describe 
how  the  ropes  are  put  on,  as  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  impressed  upon  the 
memory,  except  by  actual  demonstration,  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  at 
any  time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  fore-legs  are  fixed,  and  the  feet  tied  to 
the  neck-rope,  the  hind-legs  being  flexed  till  the  pasterns  comd  down  and 
rest  upon  the  stifle,  or  nearly  so,  thereby  expanding  the  pelvic  region  to  its 
fullest  extent.  The  spreader  is  then  applied  between  the  pastern  and  hock 
on  the  metatarsal  bows,  and  assists  very  materially  to  keep  the  parts  separate 
and  steady.  We  then  take  up  a  fold  of  the  skin  a  little  in  front  of  the 
inguinal  ring,  with  the  left  hand,  and  making  it  tense,  the  hook  point  of  the 
knife  is  put  through  it,  and  the  skin  cut  or  torn  open  for  about  six  inches. 
By  using  the  two  fore-fingers,  an  opening  is  made  into  the  inguinal  canal 
through  the  ring,  after  which  a  little  olive  oil  will  be  of  service  in  making 
further  progress.  If  the  testicle  be  not  embedded  in  the  ring,  we  must  then 
take  the  fingers  of  one  hand  and  gather  them  together  cone-shape,  and  by  a 
rotatory  motion,  an  entrance  to  the  canal  is  effected.  At  this  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  any  undue  haste  or  loss  of  temper,  upon  the  part  of  the  operator,  would 
probably  frustrate  any  attempts  to  go  further  in  quest  of  the  body  for  which 
you  are  in  search.  After  getting  over  this  difficulty,  with  a  little  caution  you 
work  your  way  forwards,  and  inclining  outwards  towards  the  blade  of  the 
ileum.  Perhaps  before  you  get  that  length,  you  will  have  accomplished  your 
object  by  laying  your  hand  upon  the  testicle  ;  this  is  the  inguinal  form.  The 
testicle  will  be  small,  perhaps  very  small,  not  so  large  as  a  pigeon’s  egg.  It 
may  have  the  tunica  refiexa  loosely  round  it,  like  a  piece  of  intestine  ;  or  it 
may  be  devoid  of  all  covering,  not  even  the  epididymis  being  present.  After 
getting  hold  of  it,  with  steady  traction  you  will  ^generally  get  it  outside  ;  if 
not,  you  can  slip  in  the  ecraseur,  and  screw  it  off  internally.  But  suppose 
you  have  not  yet  found  it,  you  must  proceed  onward  still,  and  gliding  your 
hand  gently  over  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  you  will  most  likely  feel  some 
slight  swelling  in  some  of  the  folds.  Take  the  fore-finger,  and  puncture  it 
over  the  swelling,  and  most  likely  you  will  find  it  to  be  the  testicle  floating 
at  the  touch  of  your  finger  ;  if  so,  put  another  finger  through  and  secure  it  ; 
then  bring  it  with  you  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described.  All  the 
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after-treatment  necessary  is  to  wipe  the  parts  with  a  towel,  and  pour  in  a 
plentiful  supply  of  oil.  The  animal  must  have  immediate  and  daily  exercise. 

I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  my  essay  has  been  instructive.  I  have  no  doubt 
from  the  discussion  which  will  now  take  place,  or  from  some  idea  one  of 
you  may  take  home  to  think  over  hereafter,  that  in  a  short  time  rig  castration 
will  be  as  simple  and  as  easily  performed  as  ordinary  castration  at  present  is. 

A  short  but  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professors  McQueen 
and  Rutherford  ;  Messrs.  Robinson,  Campbell,  Robb,  the  President,  and 
others,  took  part. 

Mr.  Robinson,  sen.,  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Essayist,  after 
which  the  meeting  terminated.  Ed.  C.  Hill,  Secretary. 

MONTREAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  annual  commencement  of  the  Montreal  Veterinary  College  took  place 
on  March  30th.  Prof.  Osier  addressed  the  graduates,  giving  them  some  ex¬ 
cellent  advice  as  to  their  future,  urging  them  to  continue  their  studies  and 
to  take  notes  of  everything  as  they  went  through  life,  that  being  the  only 
way  great  discoveries  in  science  were  made.  The  following  gentlemen  hav¬ 
ing  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum  and  passed  the  successful 
examinations,  written  and  oral,  in  botany,  chemistry,  physiology,  cattle 
pathology,  and  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  received  the 
diploma  of  the  college : — 

A.  J.  Chandler,  Coaticook,  Quebec  ;  Walter  Wardle,  Montreal ;  Alexander 
Glass,  Philadelphia  ;  Fred  Torrence,  Montreal ;  C.  B.  Robinson,  Middle- 
march,  Ontario  ;  Joseph  M.  Skally,  Boston  ;  D.  E.  P,  Campbell,  St.  Hilaire, 
Quebec  ;  Paul  Paquin,  St.  Andrew’s,  Quebec  ;  Olivier  de  Maisonneuve, 
Terrebonne,  Quebec  ;  Philias  F.  Labelie,  St.  Dorothee,  Quebec  ;  Pierre 
Gadbois,  Terrebonne,  Quebec. 

The  following  prizes  were  distributed  : — 

Silver  medal  for  best  general  examination. — A.  J.  Chandler. 

Special  Prize  for  General  Proficiency. — Alexander  Glass. 

Microscope  for  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. — A.  J. 
Chandler. 

Second  Prize. — Fred  Torrence,  B.A. 

Obstetrics  and  Cattle  Pathology. — First  Prize,  A.  J.  Chandler.  Second 
Prize,  Walter  Wardle. 

Anatomy. — First  Prize,  Walter  Wardle.  Second  Prize,  A.  J.  Chandler. 

Entozoa  prize  won  by  Fred  Torrence. 

Dentistry  prize  won  by  C.  B.  Robinson. 

ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  annual  examinations  of  the  students  in  attendance  at  the  Ontario 
Veterinary  College  were  brought  to  a  close  on  April  21st.  Dr.  Smith,  the 
principal,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Duncan  discharged  the  duties  of  secre¬ 
tary.  Over  one  hundred  students  and  graduates  were  present  to  take  part 
in  the  fproceedings,  which  were  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  enthusiastic 
character. 

PRIZEMEN. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful  students  to  whom  prizes  were  pre¬ 
sented  : — 

Pathology. — Silver  medal,  T.  B.  Cotton  ;  second  prize,  W.  A.  Dryden  ; 
third,  J.  T.  Claris. 

Anatomy, — Silver  medal,  W.  A.  Dryden  ;  second,  J.  Hugo  Reed  ;  third, 

Lyman  Vandervoort. 
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Entozoa. — Prize,  D.  P.  Yonkerman. 

Microscopy. — Prize,  C.  W.  Stowe. 

Physiology. — First  Prize,  J.  Hugo  Reed  ;  second,  D.  P.  Yonkerman. 
Chemistry. — First  prize,  J.  Hugo  Reed  ;  second,  D.  P.  Yonkerman. 

For  Anatomical  Preparation. — Prize,  W.  Parkins. 

Materia  Medica. — J.  Hugo  Reed  (senior),  first  prize. 

Breeding  and  Management  of  Live  Stock. — First  prize,  20  dols.,  given  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  J.  Hugo  Reed  ;  second,  15  dols.,  given  by 
the  Agricultural  and  Arts  Association,  T.  B.  Cotton,  and  10  dols.  to  J.  N. 
Cook. 

The  gold  medal,  for  the  best  general  examination,  was  presented  to  Mr.  J. 
Hugo  Reed,  of  Georgetown,  Ontario. 

GRADUATES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  students  who  graduated  this  year  : 

W.  S.  Bell,  Kars,  Ontario ;  L.  D.  Blanchard,  Mount  Eaton,  Ohio  ;  H.  G. 
Borneman,  Clayton,  Pa.  ;  J.  LVBrodie,  New  London,  Iowa;  G.  W.  Burt, 
Lynnvalley,  Ont.  ;  J.  T.  Claris,  Buffalo,  N.Y. ;  R.  C.  Clark,  Wellesley  Village, 
Ont. ;  J.  N.  Cook,  Glanford,  Ont.  ;  S.  J.  Cottam,  Edinburgh,  Scotland  ;  T. 
Bent  Cotton,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio  ;  W.  A.  Dryden,  Tavistock,  Ont.  ;  F. 
Goulding,  Richmond,  Mich.  ;  G.  H.  Hall,  Chatham  ;  J.  Hodgins,  London, 
Ont. ;  J.  D.  Johnston,  Wahoo,  Nebraska  ;  J.  Lawson,  Acton,  Ont.  ;  W.  G. 
Lyons,  Cheltenham,  Ont.  ;  Alex.  McDonald,  Cobourg,  Ont.;  J.  G.  Mclnally, 
Lynnvalley  ;  W.  McLain,  Nanticoke,  Ont.  ;  W.  Parkins.  Beeton  ;  C.  A. 
Pierce,  Creston,  Illinois  ;  A.  Porteous,  Simcoe,  Ont.  ;  J.  Price,  Pine  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Penn.  ;  J.  H.  Reed,  Georgetown,  Ont.  ;  W.  T.  C.  Scanlon,  London  ;  C. 
L.  Smith,  Silver  Cliff,  Colorado  ;  H.  H.  Sutherland,  St.  Francisville,  Ill.  ; 
B.  F.  Swingly,  Oregon,  Ill.  ;  A.  Tanner,  Drayton,  Ont.  ;  W.  Tanner,  Mount 
Forest,  Ont.  ;  F.  A.  Thomas,  Paisley,  Ont.  ;  L.Wandervoort,  Trenton,  Ont.; 
A.  A.  Walker,  Wingham,  Ont.  ;  J.  A.  Waugh,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  W.  J.  Waugh, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  A.  E.  Wessel,  Wooler  ;  J  Whytock,  Teeswater;  T.  Wriggles- 
worth,  Georgetown  ;  D.  P.  Yonkerman,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

An  address  of  a  highly  complimentary  character  was  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  who  spoke  of  the  excellent  work  which  was  being  done 
by  the  college,  in  the  success  of  which  his  colleagues  of  the  Ontario  Govern¬ 
ment  took  a  deep  interest.  It  afforded  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  the  presentation  of  prizes  to  the  students.  He  resumed 
his  seat  amidst  applause. 

Addresses  of  a  similar  character  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Buckland,  Prof. 
Barratt,  Prof.  Thorburn,  Mr.  Wade,  and  other  gentlemen,  each  of  whom 
bore  testimony  to  the  good  work  which  was  being  done  by  the  college. 


NEW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

Prize  List. 

The  winter  session  of  this  institution  terminated  on  the  17th  of  April,  when 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  theatre  of  the  college  for  the  purpose  of  distribu¬ 
ting  the  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors. 

Professor  Williams  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  opening  the  proceedings  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  much  gratified  at  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  affairs 
of  the  college.  He  stated  that  the  number  of  students  on  the  roll  for  the  past 
session  was  one  hundred  and  forty-five  ;  and  that  the  classes  had  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  present  building 
was  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  their  requirements.  He  should  shortly  be 
obliged  to  provide  larger  and  more  suitable  premises. 
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The  prizes  were  then  distributed  as  follows  : — 

The  £20  prize  given  by  the  Principal  to  the  student  who  passes  the  best 
first  and  second  examinations. — Mr.  J.  Finlayson,  Gourock. 

Horse  Pathology . — Medal. — Mr.  T.  D.  Connockie,  Selkirk  ;  Certificates  of 
Merit  were  gained  by  Messrs.  J.  Finlayson,  and  W.  Edmondson,  Man¬ 
chester. 

Cattle  Pathology. — Medal. — Mr.  J.  F.  Murray,  Tralee.  Certificates. — 
Messrs.  W.  Edmondson,  and  T.  D.  Connockie. 

Anatomy. — Medal. — Mr.  J.  Hickes,  Stockton-on-Tees.  Certificates. — 
Messrs.  C.  Gresty,  Tattenhall ;  W.  R.  Davis,  Douglas  ;  and  P.  J.  Culhane, 
Charleville. 

Physiology. — Medal. — Mr.  W.  R.  Davis,  Douglas.  Certificates. — Messrs. 
T.  A.  Porteous,  Fisherrow  ;  and  Haslam,  Manchester. 

Natural  History. — Medal. — Mr.  Haslam,  Manchester.  Certificates. — 

Messrs.  Connockie,  Porteous,  Murray,  Greenhalgh,  and  Forgham. 

Chemistry. — Medal. — Mr.  Haslam,  Manchester. 

Educational  Medal.  —  Mr.  Haslam.  Certificates.  —  Messrs.  NadaL 
Mauritius  ;  Borthwick,  Kirkliston  ;  Carroll,  Charleville  ;  and  Allen. 


EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY 

SURGEONS. 


At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  in  Glasgow  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  10th,  nth,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  April,  the  following  students 
passed  their  Ji  Final  Examination  ”  and  received  the  Diploma  : — 
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J.  D.  Gemmell. 
James  Martin. 
Archibald  McNicol. 
*John  Renfrew. 

J.  G.  Dickie. 
Benjamin  Hoadley. 
Joseph  Hughes. 
William  Wallace. 

T.  D.  Connochie. 

J.  F.  Murray. 
^Robert  Cockburn. 
T.  E.  Horrocks. 

E.  L.  Ackroyd. 
Frederick  Hood. 
*John  Finlayson. 

J.  G.  Bell. 

*C.  Burston. 

George  Fimms. 

W.  J.  Smith. 

P.  D.  Reavy. 
Thomas  Horton. 


Mr.  John  Freeland. 
John  McLean. 
Andrew  Carnduff. 
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A.  M.  Crighton. 


T.  F.  Alston. 

*W.  A.  Macgregor. 

J.  S.  Bond. 

„  P.  D.  Kelly. 

*W.  F.  Greenhalgh. 

„  Joseph  Abson. 

John  Brizell. 

Richard  Jones. 
^Walter  Edmondson. 
*George  Phelan. 

„  Peter  Dalling. 

*J.  M.  Carroll. 

Tom  Harrison. 
James  Wade. 

D.  McArthur. 

D.  S.  Prentice. 


Mr.  L.  W.  Delacherois. 


T.  J.  Mitchell. 


The  following  students  passed  their  “  Second  Examination  ”  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  .Court  of  Examiners,  held  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  on  the  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th  April 

Mr.  Thomas  Cunningham.  Mr.  Charles  Smart. 

„  John  Japp.  „  J.  R.  Dykes. 

George  McArthur.  „  William  Hackef. 
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*Henry  Fulham. 
Thomas  Rochfort. 
*Kenneth  Urquhart. 
*Robert  Hickes. 
Anthony  McCormick. 
W.  H.  Hood. 

*  Patrick  Culhane. 

*B.  A.  Clavey. 

Colin  Campbell. 

John  Philip. 

John  Airth. 

Arthur  Stringer. 
*Colin  Gristy. 

David  Hamilton. 
John  Baxter. 

Henry  Tweedley. 

P.  W.  Carnachan. 
*James  Laithwood. 
John  Reid. 

T.  L.  Houston, 
t Arthur  New. 

J.  D.  Fitzgerald. 


Mr.  *M.  Lornie. 
William  Kirk. 
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Alexander  Waugh. 
M.  Browne. 

*H.  M.  Maxwell. 
*D.  J.  Barry. 

James  Platt. 
Richard  Bolster. 

*J.  A.  Meredith. 
*Harry  Young. 

*W.  R.  Davies. 

*M.  H.  Hayes. 

F.  P.  Carter. 
Alexander  Forsyth. 
Arthur  Plant. 
Frederick  Jones. 
*Samuel  Hirst. 

J.  M.  Johnson, 

*  Alexander  Brown. 
*T.  Marriott. 

John  Holland. 
William  Frazer. 
*James  Spalding. 

3? 


,,  *Henry  Holroyd.  }, 

The  following  passed  their  “First  Examination  ”  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  held  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  on  the  ist  April  : — 

Mr.  *J.  F.  Dixon.  Mr.  A.  F.  Darkie. 
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James  Fairclough. 
H.  Smith. 

John  Nicolson. 
^George  Ellison. 
T.  J.  Wooff. 

A.  B.  Crowhurst. 
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J.  Thomas  Crosby. 
T.  W.  Dinwoodie. 
R.  H.  Potts. 

W.  J.  Jones. 
Frederick  Airey. 


„  X  V.  JJ.  wuwumai.  „  *N.  T.  Doyle. 

Mr.  Timothy  Daly. 

*  Marked  thus  passed  with  Great  Credit, 
t  Marked  thus  passed  with  Very  Great  Credit. 


FITZWYGRAM  TESTIMONIAL. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  presentation  should  be  made  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  Professor  Simonds,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  R.C.V.S., 
but  as  the  business  meeting  was  over  earlier  than  usual,  and  he  had  not 
arrived,  Mr.  Greaves  was  requested  to  present  it.  He  spoke  as  follows  : — 
Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram, — Noble  and  respected  sir, — In 
presenting  you  with  this  “  Testimonial  Portrait  ”  and  a  duplicate  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  Council-room  with  an  inscription  on  each  attached,  allow  me  to 
say  it  is  a  small  memento  which  we  ask  you  to  accept  from  a  united 
veterinary  profession.  It  emanates  purely  from  the  great  respect  and  high 
appreciation  we  feel  towards  you.  It  is  but  a  poor  offering,  if  compared 
with  the  great  services  you  have  rendered  our  profession,  or  with  the  deep 
feeling  of  gratitude  that  fills  our  hearts  ;  but  we  trust  it  will  be  some  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  you  to  know  that  your  untiring  efforts  to  serve  us,  and  raise  our 
profession,  will  be  warmly  cherished  in  our  memories  to  the  end  of  our 
lives.  We  can  never  forget  that  it  is  to  you,  to  you  chiefly,  if  not  to  you 
alone,  that  we  are  indebted  for  now  enjoying  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
being  a  united  profession.  You,  sir,  we  have  to  thank  for  inducing  that 
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competitive  examining  board,  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  to  discontinue  its  action.  It  is  to  you,  sir,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  that  great  privilege  of  being  able  to  give  our  votes  for  members  of 
Council  by  voting-papers,  instead  of  having  to  attend  personally  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  London  to  record  them.  It  is  to  you  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  supplemental  charters  ;  also  we  have  to  thank  you  for  the  munificent 
prizes  your  great  kindness  offers  to  the  students  annually,  with  the  laudable 
intent  to  cause  them  to  strive  and  attain  a  higher  knowledge,  to  become 
more  eminent,  and  by  this  means  raise  our  profession  to  a  higher  status,  and 
thus  be  deserving  of  a  greater  and  higher  respect  than  it  has  hitherto  ever 
had  accorded  to  it.  But  this  is  not  all,  nay,  not  half  the  goodness  and  kind¬ 
ness  you  have  shown  towards  us  during  the  three  years  you  so  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  occupy  the  presidential  chair  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  We  felt  it  to  be  a  privilege  and  an  honour  to  be 
guided  by  your  wise  counsel  and  advice.  There  have  been  occasions  and 
times  when  your  happy  tact  and  clear  judgment  have  delighted  us,  and  led 
us  to  adopt  measures  most  useful  to  our  profession,  and  which  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  your  name  as  long  as  the  veterinary  profession  exists  ;  also  as  a 
governor  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  your  services  to  our  profession 
have  been  very  great.  Indeed,  even  our  Sovereign,  seeing  the  high  qualities 
you  possess,  and  your  great  experience,  has  placed  you  in  one  of  the  highest 
posts  of  honour  and  influence  in  the  Army.  We  earnestly  hope  and  trust 
that  your  life  may  be  long  spared,  that  you  will  have  health  and  strength  to 
continue  to  help  us,  that  your  life  may  be  a  bright,  sun-lit  pathway  through 
a  delightful  land,  and  when  in  joy  and  gladness  you  reach  your  home  at 
last,  oh,  may  it  be  in  “that  serener  clime  where  all  is  joy  and  peace.” 

Upon  the  scroll  on  each  portrait  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

“  Presented  to  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  as  a  mark  of  their 
high  esteem  and  gratitude  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  advance  their  interests,, 
especially  during  the  three  years  he  occupied  the  presidential  chair,  1876, 
1877,  and  1878.  “  Professor  SlMONDS,  Chair?nan . 

"  H.  J.  Cartwright,  Treasurer. 

“  Thomas  Greaves,  Secretary .” 

General  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  said  :  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  this  token  of  esteem  which  you  have  so  kindly  presented  to  me,  for 
this  recognition  of  what  you  have  been  pleased  to  call  my  services  to  the 
veterinary  profession.  I  have  done  my  best  with  all  my  heart,  and  with  all 
earnestness,  and  with  all  the  energy  I  possessed,  to  endeavour  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  a  profession  which  I  love.  I  love  it,  not  only  for  its  services 
to  man,  but  for  its  services  to  those  lower  animals  of  God’s  creation  which 
are  under  our  special  charge.  I  was  attracted  first  of  all  to  the  veterinary 
profession  by  a  man  of  very  kindly  manners,  well  known  to  the  veterinary 
profession — the  late  Mr.  H.  Allen,  who  was  veterinary  surgeon  to  the 
regiment  I  originally  joined.  He  was  a  man  of  great  tact,  and  exerted  an 
influence  on  all  the  young  members  of  the  veterinary  profession.  Some 
years  afterwards  I  was  in  Edinburgh,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  whom  veterinary  surgery  has  produced — I  mean 
the  late  Professor  Dick — a  really  original  man.  Although  some  of  his  ideas 
may  be  considered  antiquated  now  I  do  not  know  of  any  man  connected 
with  the  veterinary  profession  who  I  considered  attained  a  higher  pedestal 
than  the  late  Professor  Dick.  Being  at  Edinburgh  I  naturally  became  a 
student  of  his  school,  and,  I  need  scarcely  say,  a  warm  adherent  of  the 
Clyde  Street  School.  Time  passed  by,  and  I  went  to  different  places,  and 
heard  different  sides  of  the  question  ;  and,  largely  owing  to  the  influence 
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of  the  late  Professor  Varnell,  I  found  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question — 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  versus  the  Clyde  Street  School.  I  found  that 
I  was  not  altogether  right,  and  that  the  profession  would  be  better  for 
having  one  school  instead  of  having  two  ;  and  I  gave  my  adhesion  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  that  union  which  happily  has  now  been  accomplished.  In  that  chair 
I  proposed  to  bring  about  what  Mr.  Greaves  has  alluded  to,  namely,  a 
corporate  union  in  the  profession  by  means  of  voting  papers,  what  I  may 
call  the  restoration  of  professional  influence  of  the  Council,  which  had 
hitherto  been  to  the  detriment  of  the  profession  and  too  largely  shared  by 
those  who  lived  in  the  great  metropolis.  That  scheme  commended  itself 
to  the  Council  and  was  carried  through  without  much  trouble,  and  I  may 
say  that  it  has  worked  for  the  good  of  the  profession.  Another  point  to 
which  I  attached  great  value  was  the  term  during  which  young  men  studied 
at  our  Colleges.  Speaking  from  some  little  experience  I  think  the  time 
given  for  study  was  far  too  short  to  turn  out  men  of  practice  as 
well  as  men  of  science.  To  that  scheme  for  increasing  the  length 
of  the  period  of  study  the  Colleges,  although  it  was  somewhat  deiri- 
mental  to  their  own  interests,  gave  a  ready  and  loyal  adhesion.  Then, 
of  course,  there  was  in  consequence  an  increasing  stringency  in  the 
examinations,  and  I  think  your  examiners  have  a  right  to  demand  that  those 
who  come  up  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  should  be  men  of  educa¬ 
tion,  both  in  science  and  practice.  People  need  a  stimulus,  I  do  not  say  it 
in  any  hostile  sense,  but  your  schools  need  a  stimulus  in  the  way  of  a  search¬ 
ing  examination.  I  believe  that  a  strict  examination,  and  putting  people  on 
their  mettle,  very  largely  adds  to  the  best  interests  of  any  profession.  The 
principal  object  I  had  in  view  was  the  union  of  the  profession  ;  that  is  to 
say,  drawing  into  the  body  corporate  the  members  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society.  To  that  proposal  there  was  somewhat  more  opposi¬ 
tion,  both  on  the  part  of  the  R.C.V.S.  and  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  than  I  had  at  first  expected  ;  but  gradually,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the 
two  bodies  acquired  confidence  in  each  other,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
incorporation  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  into  the  body  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Ami  now,  speaking  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  years,  I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  who  in  any  degree  regrets  the  incorporation  of  their 
brethren  holding  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate.  From 
that  has  followed  the  Act  of  last  year,  which  has  made  the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion  into  one  of  the  recognised  and  legal  learned  professions  of  the  land.  It 
is  for  us  and  for  the  profession  to  see,  or  not  to  see,  the  great  advantages 
which  we  now  enjoy,  as  such  a  legally-recognised  profession  ;  and,  speaking 
now,  after  the  deputation  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  the  leading  men  of  the  country  begin  at  length  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  value  of  the  veterinary  profession,  both  as  regards  the  diseases  of 
animals,  and  largely  as  regards  the  cognate  diseases  of  men,  as  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  the  food  of  the  nation,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  lower  animals  which  are  under  our  charge.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
been  fortunate  this  year  in  your  president,  and  I  hope  that  you  may,  in  years 
to  come,  be  equally  fortunate.  I  look  upon  the  position  of  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  as  the  most  honourable  object  of 
ambition  which  any  veterinary  surgeon  can  strive  to  attain  ;  and  I  hope  that 
we  shall  ever  see  in  the  chair  of  this  great  and  rising  profession  a  man  whose 
scientific  attainments  may  be  a  guarantee  for  the  advancement  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  one  who  may  commend  himself  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
I  beg  heartily  to  thank  you  for  your  presentation  ;  I  shall  cherish  it,  and  will 
look  upon  this  day  as  one  of  the  brightest  and  happiest  in  my  life. 
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The  death  is  reported,  at  fifty-one  years  of  age,  of  J.  Ireland  Codings, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  who  graduated  in  1853,  and  had  practised  continually  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  up  to  his  decease.  Mr.  Codings  was  local  Inspector  under  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  wed  as  Inspector  for  the 
borough  authorities.  He  had  a  very  extensive  practice  in  Plymouth  and 
neighbourhood,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  professional  and  personal 
qualities. 

John  Carless,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Stafford,  died  on  May  20th,  aged  seventy- 
nine  years.  He  graduated  in  1823,  and  was  consequently  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  profession.  Enjoying  for  so  long  a  period  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  those  who  sought  his  services,  and  those  with  whom  he 
associated,  Mr.  Carless  will  be  much  missed  in  and  beyond  Stafford.  Some 
years  ago  he  held  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons. 

W.  D.  Sartin,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Army  Veterinary  Department,  died  at  sea,  on 
April  4th,  while  on  passage  home  from  active  service  in  Natal.  He  was  only 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  graduated  in  1869.  His  demise  is  much 
deplored  by  many  friends,  in  and  out  of  the  department. 

We  have  also  to  announce  the  death  of  an  Honorary  Associate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Professor  Dr.  Haubner,  Director  of 
the  Dresden  Veterinary  School,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  Veterinarians 
in  Saxony.  He  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  Veterinary 
Medicine  and  Agriculture,  but  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  is  his 
treatise  on  “  Veterinarpolizei.”  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  teacher. 


3  rmt,)  SFctcrttrart)  £)cjj  art  went. 

Gazette ,  April  19th. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  A.  D.  Drake  resigns  his  commission. 

Gazette ,  May  7th. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  on  probation,  S.  M.  Smith,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Gazette ,  May  19th. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  S.  W.  J.  Slattery  resigns  his  commission. 

Hate#  antf 

Animal  Vaccination. — We  learn  from  the  South  Australian  Press ,  that 
Mr.  Chalwin,  M.R.C.V.S.,  has  done  excellent  service  in  Adelaide,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  system  of  cultivating  vaccine  lymph  on  calves,  and  that  the  great 
public  benefit  he  has  thus  been  able  to  confer  is  fully  recognised.  Our  ex¬ 
cellent  colleague,  Graham  Mitchell,  F.R.C.V.S.,  was  the  first  to  introduce  this 
lymph  cultivation  into  Victoria. 

Rabies  in  Paris. — In  his  report  for  the  past  year  on  the  subject  of  Rabies 
in  dogs,  the  chief  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Paris  Prefecture  of  Police  states 
that  that  disease  has  increased  in  an  alarming  manner.  During  1881,  615 
cases  of  mad  dogs  were  reported,  while  733  animals  and  153  persons  were 
bitten  by  them.  Of  the  latter,  23  died  of  Hydrophobia.  In  the  preceding 
year  the  number  of  mad  dogs  was  297  ;  of  persons  who  received  bites,  68  ; 
and  of  persons  who  died  of  Hydrophobia,  only  five.  In  view  of  this  increase, 
the  Council  of  Public  Health  has  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
a  new  and  more  stringent  code  of  regulations  to  be  observed  by  dog-owners. 

Veterinary  Honours. — At  its  sitting  on  April  nth,  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Paris  elected  as  foreign  corresponding  member  in  the  third  division 
(Veterinary  Medicine),  Professor  Thiernesse,  director  of  the  Brussels  Veteri- 
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nary  School.  The  other  candidates  proposed  were  Mr.  Fleming,  English  Army 
Veterinary  Department,  and  Dr.  Roll,  Counsellor  of  State  and  late  director 
of  the  Vienna  Veterinary  School.  Professor  Colin,  of  the  Alfort  Veterinary 
School,  has  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Belgium.  Professor  Wirtz,  director  of  the  Veterinary  School 
at  Utrecht,  Holland,  has  received  from  the  faculty  of  the  University  the  title 
of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  honoris  causa.  Professor  Franck,  of  the  Munich 
Veterinary  School,  has  had  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  that  city,  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  work 
on  Veterinary  Anatomy.  Mr.  Fleming,  Army  Veterinary  Department,  has 
been  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Reale  Societe  Nazionale  di 
Medicina  Veterinaria,  and  Accademia  Veterinaria,  of  Italy. 


Cffn'(6i>ffntr«tcp,  etc. 

THE  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Sir, — After  reading  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  Meyrick’s  letter  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  Journal,  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few  remarks 
(if  your  space  will  allow  me)  on  the  travelling  duties  of  a  veterinary  surgeon 
who  may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  posted  to  a  station  where  he  has  to 
make  inspections  of  surrounding  stations  regularly.  I  can  well  sympathize 
with  the  veterinary  surgeon  who  wrote  home  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Meyrick’s, 
regarding  his  three  weeks’  tour  of  duty,  travelling  ;  for  I  have  been  similarly 
situated  on  several  occasions  ;  and  I  submit  that  it  is  very  hard  lines  to  have 
to  resort  to  your  sowcar  (money-lender)  to  borrow  money  to  go  on  Govern¬ 
ment  duty  with,  which  must  be  the  case  :  say  you  start  in  the  middle  or  near 
the  end  of  the  month,  or  in  fact  any  time  ;  for  he  is  a  fortunate  man  who 
can  have  any  balance  in  hand  of  his  last  month’s  pay  ;  and  even  supposing 
he  had,  it  does  not  appear  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  investing  his  savings. 
This  matter  surely  deserves  consideration.  I  travelled  over  400  miles  of 
road,  in  bullock  carts,  etc.,  and  about  500  miles  by  rail,  on  my  inspection 
tour  ;  have  been  delayed  on  the  road  from  defective  dake,  wheels  coming 
off,  bullocks  dropping  down,  and  in  some  cases,  never  to  rise  again  ;  and 
have  been  compelled  to  wait  at  a  beastly  bungalow  where  you  get  the  quint¬ 
essence  of  abominations  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  pay  a  higher  price  for  it 
than  in  the  best  hotel  in  London,  not  forgetting  that  you  are  enjoying  all 
this  fun  on  borrowed  money.  I  have  met  in  my  travels,  and  conversed  with 
parsons,  doctors,  engineers,  etc.,  on  duty,  but  always  found  that  they  had 
travelling  allowances  and  a  per  centage  per  mile  for  their  trouble,  whilst  I 
was  only  provided  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  in  the  performance,  probably, 
of  not  less  important  duty.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  have  left  that  station, 
with  a  most  vivid  reminiscence  of  my  last  travelling  tour  of  inspection, 
being  upset  in  a  gharry  down  an  embankment  of  some  twenty  feet,  the  ponies 
having  been  frightened  and  run  away.  I  was  out  in  the  sun  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  the  heat  most  appalling,  waiting  for  assistance  to  get  the  gharry 
up  the  embankment,  for  which,  of  course,  I  had  to  pay.  I  got  a  very  bad 
attack  of  fever  on  the  journey  after  this  mishap,  and  went  on  travelling  till 
I  reached  a  large  station  on  the  rail,  where  I  went  to  a  hotel  and  remained 
a  few  days  until  I  was  fit  to  continue  my  journey.  The  hotel  bill  amounted 
to  something  like  Rs.  50.  To  return  to  Mr.  Meyrick’s  excellent  and  truthful 
(if  not  underrated)  state  of  the  Veterinary  Department  in  India  :  I  was  con¬ 
versing  with  a  Colonel,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  in  the  Adjutant-General’s 
office  in  Madras  for  some  years,  on  the  proposed  new  scheme  of  reduction, 
and  he  was  simply  astonished,  and  said,  “After  so  many  years  we  have  been 
fighting  for  more  men  in  the  Veterinary  Department,  and  now  they  want  to 
reduce  them  !  It  seems  very  odd.” 
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The  remedy,  “  vis  unita jortior”  is,  or  should  be,  in  our  own  hands  ;  and 
not  to  make  any  demonstration  against  such  a  preposterous  scheme,  would 
not  be  treating  the  profession  with  the  honour  and  credit  due  to  it  in  its 
present  enlightened  condition.  The  Medical  Department  never  submits  to 
any  scheme  prejudicial  to  its  interest,  but  stands  firmly  and  determinedly, 
and  is  assisted  by  the  different  teachers  of  the  medical  schools,  and  the 
result  is  it  has  got  what  it  demanded.  What  is  to  prevent  our  doing  the 
same?  If  the  Indian  Government  is  anxious  to  establish  a  Veterinary 
Department  of  its  own,  it  must  hold  out  inducements  more  compatible  with 
the  climate  and  duties  required  of  its  officers. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  a  European  officer  of  the  Indian  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  to  have  his  twelve  months  or  two  years  furlough  to  England,  after  a 
certain  number  of  years’  service,  would  it  not  be  also  advisable  for  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  have  furlough,  there  being  no 
anatomical  or  physiological  difference  in  officers  of  the  two  departments  ? 
However,  as  Mr.  Meyrick  very  rightly  observes,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  a 
veterinary  surgeon  can  even  get  his  two  months’  privilege  leave,  which  he  is 
entitled  to.  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of  your  valuable  space,  but 
I  trust  not  altogether  in  vain.  Yours  faithfully, 

India,  April  5 th .  _  “  Ramaswamy,”  A.V.D. 

THE  PARTIALITY  OF  HORSE-DEALERS. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “W.,”  has  put  a  pertinent  question  to 
the  profession  which  should  be  answered  ;  but  as  I  do  not  happen  to  have 
the  luck  to  be  a  dealer’s  favourite  veterinary  surgeon,  I  fear  my  answer  will 
prove  one-sided.  Dealers  are  sure  to  have  their  favourite  professional  men, 
and  they  are  quite  justified  ;  but  they  are  not  justified  in  refusing  any  quali¬ 
fied  man,  from  an  intending  purchaser,  examining  any  horse  on  their  premises. 

The  purchasers  are  deeply  to  blame  if  they  do  not  insist  on  their  own 
veterinary  surgeon  conducting  the  examination  ;  if  they  are  careless  of  their 
interests,  who  is  to  help  them  ?  The  dealer’s  favourite  “  vet.”  does  his  best 
for  both  parties — no  enviable  task,  I  should  think,  and  but  few  are  equal  to  it. 

Many  purchasers  are  most  undesirable,  dissatisfied,  and  fidgetty  clients, 
and  any  conscientious  veterinary  surgeon  would  rather  be  without  them  ; 
such  are  quite  as  well  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer’s  favourite.  I  speak 
advisedly.  Whereas  I  have  met  with  clients  whom  it  has  been  a  delight  to 
serve,  I  have  met  with  others  whose  deportment  and  suspicion  have  been 
almost  painful ;  so  that,  what  with  the  dealer’s  unpleasant  observations  when 
a  horse  is  rejected,  and  the  conduct  of  the  buyer,  the  duty  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  of  independency  is  no  sinecure.  I  will  mention  one  instance  : — - 
Last  October  a  well-known  dealer  drove  over  to  me,  and  solicited  my  service 
in  the  examination  of  a  pair  of  valuable  carriage-horses  for  a  purchaser,  an 
entire  stranger  to  me.  Well,  I  examined  the  pair,  and  I  frankly  told  the 
purchaser  the  animals  were  not  sound,  but  practically,  for  the  special  use  he 
required  them  for,  they  would  prove  serviceable  animals.  Whilst  the  pur¬ 
chaser  stepped  aside  to  speak  with  his  friend,  the  dealer  put  on  the  peculiar 
dealer's  glance,  and.  said,  “You  have  spoilt  the  deal!  You  have  said  too 
much  !  ”  Eventually  the  pair  was  purchased,  and  I  never  heard  a  word 
about  the  animals  until  April  10th  last,  when  I  received  the  following 
letter  : —  “The  Fen,  Esher,  April  8th,  1882. 

“  Sir, — If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  your  note-book,  you  will  see 
that  on  October  4th  last  you  examined  for  me  at - a  pair  of  black  geldings. 

“  The  one  with  brown  muzzle,  five  years  old,  had  heat  in  his  near  foreleg 
and  foot,  on  and  off,  for  some  time,  no  doubt  from  the  splint.  I  used  to 
put  on  a  hot  bandage,  nothing  else  ;  that  has  now  quite  subsided.  His 
feet  are  rather  brittle,  the  crust  is  thin,  and  the  growth  very  slow.  I 
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have  been  using  lately  three  parts  of  oil  to  one  part  of  oil  of  tar,  and  the 
smith  thinks  the  nails  drive  better. 

“  The  other  one,  two  white  hind  fetlocks,  six  years  old,  you  said  had 
coarse  hocks  ;  he  keeps  quite  sound.  The  only  thing  at  all  suspicious  is 
that  he  is  fond  of  standing  with  his  hind  legs  at  that  place  in  his  box  where 
the  straw  is  thickest,  so  as  to  get  them  raised  ;  but  this  may  be,  and  I  think 
is,  only  a  habit.  I  trouble  you  with  this  because,  as  you  kindly  gave  me 
your  opinion  about  them,  you  may  like  to  know  that  your  judgment  has 
proved  to  be  correct.  They  are  both  of  them  very  nice  horses  in  every 
respect.  “  I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“To  Mr.  R.  Ward,  F.R.C.V.S.,  “  Henry  Trueman. 

“  London,  W.” 

The  letter  speaks  plainly  that  I  did  my  duty  for  a  fee  from  my  client,  and 
the  result  has  proved  satisfactory. 

Maybe  the  dealer  considers  I  am  a  dangerous  examiner.  Be  this,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  may,  he  has  not  sought  my  service  since  that  date,  but  he  has  not 
forbidden  me  access  to  his  yard  and  stables. 

In  the  examination  of  horses  there  is  such  a  wide  difference  of  opinion, 
that  in  my  judgment  it  matters  little  to  the  purchaser  whose  opinion  he 
takes.  I  have  ridden  horses  in  the  Row,  on  the  road,  and  in  the  field.  I 
have  passed  such  animals,  and  a  week  or  so  after  I  have  heard  that  a 
brother  practitioner  has  discovered  lots  of  unsoundnesses.  I  have  again 
sought  them,  and  failed  to  see  them.  How  is  this  ?  I  have  been  requested 
to  examine  a  horse,  and  I  have  found  unsoundness  palpable,  and  I  have 
been  informed  such  animal  was  passed  just  before  ! 

The  client  frequently  is  niggardly,  and  wants  an  examination  for  half-a- 
guinea  fee,  no  matter  how  much  he  is  giving  for  the  animal,  thus  tempting 
a  needy  practitioner  to  become  a  dealer’s  favourite. 

By  induction,  the  cause  is  the  purchaser’s  indifference  to  his  own  interest 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  dealer’s  attention  to  his  own  on  the  other  side. 

I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

London,  W.,  May  i2thy  1882.  Robert  Ward,  F.R.C.V.S. 


SEWAGE  FARMS. 

Dear  Sir, — I  should  very  much  like  to  know  what  are  the  views  held  by 
some  of  your  correspondents  in  reference  to  the  feeding  of  animals  upon 
grass,  etc.,  grown  upon  “sewage  farms.” 

The  following  case  seems  to  indicate  that  it  has  a  bad  effect.  A  cow  be¬ 
longing  to  a  veterinary  surgeon,  some  distance  from  here,  had  been  feeding 
upon  a  grass  paddock  adjoining  the  house,  during  which  time  the  milk  given, 
and  butter  made  therefrom,  was  of  the  finest  quality.  This  gentleman, 
thinking  that  he  would  prefer  to  save  the  grass,  so  that  he  could  have  some 
hay  for  his  hackneys,  shut  the  cow  up  in  a  shed,  and  gave  her  grass 
obtained  from  a  sewage  farm,  feeding  her  entirely  upon  it.  The  milk  and 
butter  gradually  assumed  a  peculiar  and  most  disagreeable  smell  and  taste  ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  members  of  his  household  could  not  consume  them. 
The  cow  does  not  appear  unwell,  although  she  does  not  appear  to  be  in  such 
good  spirits  as  previously.  I  may  state  that  my  knowledge  and  natural  in¬ 
clination  have  always  been  directed  to  horses.  You  may  therefore  under¬ 
stand  why  I  merely  give  the  facts  as  I  know  them,  and  refrain  from  making 
any  comments  upon  them.  I  was  attending  a  horse,  some  days  back,  upon 
a  sewage  farm,  when  a  man  upon  the  farm  informed  me  that  they  often  had 
as  many  as  five  crops  of  Italian  rye-grass  during  the  year.  Awaiting  some 
information  in  reference  to  the  above  matter,  I  am,  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

“  Epsom.” 
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NEW  REMEDIES. 

Sir, — “  Pharmakon,”  in  your  last  issue,  draws  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  new  remedies  have  been  lately  introduced  to  the  profession,  and 
enumerates  Chlorodyne,  Pulv.  Iodoformi  Co.,  and  Mist.  Tonica  Cone,  as  ex¬ 
amples  ;  but  more  especially  makes  my  recent  article  on  “  The  Tonic  of  the 
Future  ”  the  subject  of  his  letter. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  three  remedies  first  mentioned  it  is  needless 
to  say  I  have  nothing  whatever,  to  do  ;  but  having  an  honest  impression 
that  the  “  Mist.  Ouinquinias  Comp.”  deserved  a  special  notice,  and  that  the 
profession,  generally,  would  be  benefited  by  such  a  notice,  I  sent  you  the 
article  in  question  with  all  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  in  absolute  good  faith, 
the  desire  to  puff  the  preparation  being  entirely  absent  from  my  mind. 

Here  was  a  tonic  I  had  given  a  careful  trial  to  in  many  cases,  with  absolute 
success,  and  when  compared  with  the  many  unreliable  tonics — compound 
and  simple — hitherto  used,  it  stood  out  as  a  combination  truly  valuable.  I 
maintain  that  I  was  perfectly  justified  in  calling  special  attention  to  it  through 
your  valuable  columns.  Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  seen  similar  articles  in 
the  Lancet  and  other  medical  periodicals  ;  why,  therefore,  should  exception 
be  made  to  their  insertion  in  a  veterinary  journal  ? 

Perhaps  “  Pharmakon’s  ”  small  experience  (for  he  kindly  tells  us  that  he 
is  an  assistant)  has  been  such  that  he  has  rarely  been  in  want  of  a  tonic  ;  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  talent  in  “  combinations  ”  might  not  have  been 
often  given  him,  his  employer,  perhaps,  having  preferred  to  look  after  serious 
cases  himself.  If  this  should  turn  out  to  be  so,  his  never  having  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  finding  the  very  tonic  that  pulled  his  patient  through  is 
easily  explained. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  had  experience  of  serious  cases,  and  never 
felt  the  want  of  a  reliable  and  efficacious  tonic,  why,  then,  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  he  is  a  very  lucky  man,  and  as  such  stands  alone  in  the  profession. 

“  Pharmakon’s  ”  sneers  about  a  man  of  “  long  and  active  practice  ”  ever 
being  at  a  loss  for  a  tonic,  and  his  question  as  to  whether  I  never  tried  com¬ 
binations,  I  pass  as  being  utterly  beneath  my  notice,  merely  adding  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  but  that  I  prescribed  combinations,  secundimi 
artem ,  when  “  Pharmakon  ”  was  at  his  mother’s  apron-strings. 

As  to  the  cases  mentioned  in  my  article  existing  only  in  imagination,  I  am 
truly  sorry  that  a  member  of  an  honourable  profession  has  been  found  capable 
of  insinuating  such  a  scandal  on  another  member  of  that  profession,  especially 
when  the  latter  is  an  entire  stranger  to  him ;  and  before  he  so  commits  him¬ 
self  again  I  should  suggest  he  shouldjaear  in  mind  the  motto,  “  Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense.’’  Luckily,  the  Saint  Bernard  case  occurred  in  the  town  of 
Romsey,  and  the  dog  being  the  property  of  Mr.  Purchase,  a  well-known 
resident,  the  history  of  the  case  became  the  common  property  of  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  other  cases  can  also  be  equally  well  testified  to. 

With  reference  to  the  foot-note  appended  to  “  Pharmakon’s  ”  letter,  as  to 
whether  the  preparation  referred  to  by  me  is  identical  to  the  one  examined 
by  him,  I  can  only  say  that  the  Mist.  Quinquinias  Comp,  is  made  and  was 
supplied  to  me  by  Messrs.  Mackey,  Mackey  and  Co.,  of  London,  whose 
names  appear  on  the  label  upon  the  bottle.  Whether  the  preparation  analysed 
has  the  label  of  this  firm  or  not  can  easily  be  determined  by  “  Pharmakon  n 
himself. 

As  to  the  unknown  composition  of  these  “new  remedies,”  “  Pharmakon’s” 
argument  against  them  utterly  fails  as  regards  Messrs.  Mackey’s  preparation, 
inasmuch  as  the  formula  is  fully  set  forth  on  the  label. 

“  Pharmakon’s”  next  paragraph  points  the  moral  of  my  article,  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  quinquinine  mixture  to  a  degree.  He  says,  “If  a  man  can 
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diagnose  a  case,  surely  he  possesses  sufficient  therapeutical  skill  to  decide  as 
to  the  course  of  treatment  indicated,  and  if  necessary  to  advantageously  com¬ 
bine  the  therapeutic  agents  he  may  select  to  administer.” 

Here,  then,  is  where  the  preparation  under  notice  steps  in  and  does  its 
work,  whereas  the  old  “  combinations  ”  (I  dare  say  as  skilfully  and  compatibly 
prescribed  as  “  Pharmakon’s”  would  be)  so  often  failed;  and  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation,  whatever,  in  saying  that  to  veterinary  pharmacy  its  introduction  was 
a  positive  gain. 

Before  writing  down  an  article  on  any  preparation  written  in  good  faith 
and  with  the  best  intentions  towards  the  profession,  I  am  of  opinion  “  Phar- 
makon  ”  would  exercise  much  better  taste  were  he  first  to  test  the  merits  of 
the  preparation  practically. 

His  remarks  pro  or  con  would  then  have  some  intrinsic  value,  whereas  his 
letter  as  it  now  stands  is  unfair,  egotistical, unjust,  and  argumentum  adigno- 
rantium » 

In  conclusion,  may  I  ask  what  authority  “  Pharmakon  ”  has  for  giving  the 
Greek  alphabet  an  extra  letter  ?  In  my  school-days  there  never  used  to  be 
a  “  C.”  He  will  notice  I  have  substituted  “K,”  as  being  the  proper  letter  to 
be  used  in  spelling  the  nom  de  plume  “  Pharmakon.” 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Romsey,  Hants.  .  Wm.  Maynard,  Jun.,  M.R.C.V.S. 


Dear  Sir, — “  Pharmacon  ”  has,  in  my  opinion,  done  his  profession  a  good 
service,  for  I  am  convinced  that  right-minded  men  must  feel  deeply 
humiliated  when  reading  the  “  extol  ”  of  an  M.R.C.V.S.  on  some  new 
nostrum  of  uncertain  composition,  to  say  the  very  least.  The  appearance 
of  so  many  of  these  panaceas  of  late  years,  the  introductions  of  many  chemists 
and  druggists,  should  not  be  encouraged  by  the  duly  qualified ;  for  if  the 
duly  qualifiedY=>  unable  to  prescribe  for  his  patient,  he  should  keep  it  dark , 
rather  than  advertise  his  inability  to  adjust  pharmaceutical  agents  to  form 
a  suitable  medicamentum.  By  inadvertence,  a  member  may  puff  a  nostrum, 
but  it  is  quite  inexcusable  when  it  is  done  with  persistency  ;  I  hope  this 
excuse  will  obtain  here,  out  of  respect  to  the  profession,  and  you,  sir  ;  for 
have  you  not  been  trying  to  raise  the  profession,  down  the  throats  of  scientific 
bodies  lately,  asserting  that  we  are  scientific  too  ?  I  will  not  say  more,  for  I 
am  sure  the  dose  will  act  “ quantum  satis d  Thanking  “  Pharmacon,” 

I  remain,  faithfully  yours, 

London,  MayStk,  1882.  Robert  Ward,  F.R.C.V.S. 


“THE  TONIC  OF  THE  FUTURE.” 

Dear  Sir, — If  it  will  interest  “  Pharmacon,”  I  may  tell  him  that  I  can 
endorse  Mr.  Maynard’s  high  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  the  Mist.  Quinquiniae 
Co.,  as  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Mackey  and  Co, 

In  my  practice  it  has  proved  itself  of  the  greatest  value  in  several  cases  of 
Typhoid  Influenza,  and  Purpura  Haemorrhagica. 

As  a  preparation  of  known  composition,  I,  for  one,  can  fully  appreciate  it 
as  a  “  handy  remedy,”  and  thank  Messrs.  Mackey  and  Co.  for  introducing 
it.  I  cannot  but  think  the  preparation  “  Pharmacon”  examined  was  not  the 
“  Tonic  of  the  Future.”  I  enclose  my  card,  and  remain,  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

-  M.S.C.V.M.A, 

Dear  Sir, — May  we  be  allowed  to  briefly  state,  in  reply  to  “  Pharmacon’s  ” 
question,  that  the  preparation  forming  the  subject  of  Mr.  Maynard’s  article 
in  your  April  number,  was  our  Mist.  Ouinquinine  Comp. ;  that  it  is  guaranteed 
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to  contain  what  it  professes  to  do,  viz.,  Ouinquinine,  Dialyzed  Iron,  and  Tinct. 
Nux  Vomica  ;  and  being  a  preparation  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  free  acid,  we 
conclude  that  the  Tonic  Mixture  examined  by  tc  Pharmacon  ”  was  not  ours. 

The  Mist.  Quinquina  Comp., and  all  our  veterinary  specialties,  bear  our  name 
and  address  on  the  labels  ;  hence  “  Pharmacon  ”  can  easily  satisfy  himself 
on  the  question  of  whose  preparation  Mr.  Maynard  wrote  about. 

If  “  Pharmacon  ”  will  do  us  the  favour  to  accept  a  bottle  of  the  Quinquinine 
Mixture  for  trial  and  analysis,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  it,  carriage  paid  (under 
cover  if  he  wishes)  to  any  address 

Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  Your  obedient  servants, 

London,  May  13th.  Mackey,  Mackey,  and  Co. 


THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

Sir, — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  Mr.  Morgan  read  an  essay  on  the  above  subject,  in  which  he 
very  properly  drew  attention  to  the  manifest  absurdity  of  employing  medical 
men  as  examiners,  and  paying  large  fees,  when  so  many  and  much  more 
efficient  men  can  be  found  for  the  purpose,  in  our  own  ranks,  who  would  only 
be  too  glad  to  be  allowed  the  honour  without  fee  or  reward.  I  say  more 
efficient,  for  can  doctors  compare  with  us  in  knowledge  of  frogs,  bars, 
laminse,  navicular  bones,  the  cartilago  nictitans,  etc.  ;  and  what  is  more 
important  than  the  anatomy  of  the  foot  ?  The  rank  and  file  of  the  profession 
are,  or  soon  will  be,  in  front  of  those  at  head- quarters,  in  their  respective 
functions,  if  these  old-fashioned  and  extravagant  ways  continue.  It  has  been 
said  that  many  of  us  would  soon  work  ourselves  up,  if  we  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ever  becoming  examiners.  I  refute  with  scorn  the  imputation  that 
there  are  not  those  amongst  us,  of  first-class  social  and  professional  status, 
in  a  constant  state  of  preparation,  and  competent  to  take  any  chair,  even  to 
that  of  chemistry,  with  honour  and  credit  to  themselves  and  the  profession. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  allow  a  few  men  to  absorb  all  the  posts  of  honour, 
and  that  members  of  council  should  be  examiners  also.  Let  the  two  be 
separate.  Let  the  profession  elect  the  examiners,  as  it  elects  the  council,  or 
if  need  be  let  the  council  elect  the  examiners,  but  keep  the  offices 
distinct.  Our  president  says  that  three  examinations  in  the  year  would  be 
too  great  a  tax  upon  honoiary  examiners  from  our  ranks.  I  say  they  would 
regard  the  honour  so  highly  as  to  make  any  sacrifice,  for  would  they  not  have 
their  reward  in  enhanced  professional  status,  and  the  prestige  conferred  by 
the  distinction  ?  If  I  have  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  dlite  of  our  profes¬ 
sion,  surely  if  we  must  needs  fay,  such  distinguished  men  as  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Varnell,  Professor  Simonds,  Professor  Pritchard,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Steel, 
can  well  and  worthily  occupy  the  Doctors’  chairs,  and  make  us  independent 
of  the  extraneous  aid  which  is  such  a  reproach  to  us. 

May  I  digress  for  a  moment  to  pay  a  tribute  of  praise  to  a  modest,  quiet, 
earnest  worker  whom,  unfortunately,  ill-health  has  compelled  to  retire  ?  I 
mean  our  genial  and  able  late  Principal,  Professor  Simonds.  Few  are  aware 
of  the  immense  service  done  to  the  profession  by  the  Father  of  Cattle 
Pathology,  in  his  lectures  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which  did 
wonders  in  elevating  the  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  eyes  of  the  higher  agri¬ 
cultural  world.  Those  of  my  contemporary  students  who  heard  him  so 
eloquently  descant  upon  his  personal  experience  of  Rinderpest  on  the  Steppes 
of  Russia,  little  thought  we  should  know  it  so  well  in  twelve  months,  and  see 
his  warning  words  to  the  Government  pass  unheeded  by. 

Rabies. 

A  correspondent,  presumably  a  lay  one,  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Veterinary  Journal,  questions  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Leeney’s  figures  as 
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to  the  number  of  cases  of  the  above-named  disease,  occurring  in  his  prac¬ 
tice  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  he  does  so  on  the  ground  of 
Hydrophobia  not  having  been  shown  by  statistics  to  have  prevailed  exten¬ 
sively  in  Brighton.  Now  in  my  experience  of  about  a  dozen  cases,  in  as 
many  months,  dogs  do  not  develop  marked  ferocity  towards  man,  but  they 
do  towards  other  animals,  and  more  particularly  towards  their  own  species, 
which  is  the  earliest  symptom.  I  have  only  had  one  case  in  which  a  person 
has  been  bitten,  and  that  person  was  a  lady,  the  owner  of  the  dog.  She  was 
bitten  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  through  her  stocking,  and  having  been 
instantly  cauterized,  has  happily  taken  no  harm  as  yet.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Leeney  is  quite  correct,  for  that  gentleman,  with  characteristic  generosity, 
invited  me,  in  common  with  some  other  opponents,  to  see  cases  at  his 
infirmary,  of  which  we  gladly  availed  ourselves.  Mr.  J,  W.  Hill  contends 
that  a  chair  of  canine  pathology  should  be  established.  I,  too,  think  the 
diseases  of  dogs  should  be  more  fully  entered  into  at  College,  for  we  are 
often  called  upon  to  treat  dogs  of  priceless  value  in  their  owner’s  eyes.  Mr. 
Morgan  points  out  that  the  examinations  for  the  ten  years  ending  1880  cost 
yJ6,ooo,  yet  we  cannot  buy  a  little  property  for  head-quarters,  or  afford 
efficient  instruction  to  our  students.  Surely  sweeping  reform  is  wanted  in 
high  places  more  than  in  the  rank  and  file  of  our  profession. 

I  am,  yours,  etc., 

Brighton,  May  4th.  A.  Metherell,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  demands  on  our  space  this  month,  a  number  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  reports  of  proceedings  of  societies  are  held  over  until  next  month. 

Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  A.  Metherell,  Brighton  ;  J.  B.  Wolsten- 
holme,  Manchester;  J.  J.  Philips,  A.V.D.,  Bareilly;  G.  H.  Fenton,  A.V.D., 
Secunderabad  ;  “  Pharmacon  ”  ;  T.  Chalwin,  Australia  ;  A.  Smith,  Ontario  ;  R. 
Rutherford,  Edinburgh;  A.  Broad,  London;  R.  W.  Burke,  A.V.D.,  Woolwich; 
“  Ramaswamy,”  A.V.D.,  India  ;  T.  Campbell,  Kirkcudbright ;  A.  W.  Hill,  London  ; 
R.  Ward,  London;  W,  Fream,  Downton ;  M.S.C.V.M.A.  ;  C.  F.  Hogben,  Dover; 
T.  Greaves,  Manchester ;  W.  Maynard,  Romsey ;  T.  H.  Lewis,  Edinburgh  ;  Mackey, 
Mackey  and  Co.,  London  ;  G.  C.  Hill,  London  ;  W.  Broughton,  Leeds  ;  “  Epsom  ”  ; 
J.  I.  Sperring,  Dublin  ;  J.  H.  Cox,  A.V.D.,  Aldershot. 


Books  and  Pamphlets:  H.  A.  Albut,  The  New  Handbook  of  Dosimetric 
Therapeutics;  C.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  Remarks  on  Experimental  Pharmacology;  N. 
E.  Forssell,  Berattelse  ofver  Kongl.  Veterinar-Inriithingens  i  Skara  ;  U.  Laho ,  Obser¬ 
vation  relative  a  un  Monstre  Diphallien ;  C.  Siegen  and  E.  Se?nmer ,  Maladies 
Infectieuses  Consecutives  au  Traumatismes  ;  C.  A.  Lindquist ,  Tidskrift  fair  Veterin'ar- 
Medicin  och  Husdjursskotsel  ;  J.  M.  Wehenkel,  Etat  Sanitaire  des  Animaux  Domes- 
tiques  pendant  PAnnee  1880  ;  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  ;  D.  Me  Alpine,  The  Botanical  Atlas  ;  D.  McEachran,  Notes  of  a  Trip  to 
Bo  w  River ;  C.  F.  Muller ,  Der  Ausbruch  der  Rinderpest  in  Schlesien  ;  C.  Gresswell , 
Comparative  Pathology.  - ■ 

Journals,  etc.:  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ;  Annales  de  Med. 
Veterinaire  ;  La  Clinica  Veterinaria  ;  Journal  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  et  de  Zootechnie; 
E Echo  Veterinaire ;  Revue  Veterinaire ;  Lancet ;  Medical'  Press  and  Circular ;  Der 
Thierarzt ;  Wochenschrift  fur  Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht ;  Sanitarian  ;  Archives 
Veterinaire  ;  American  Live  Stock  Journal;  Recueil  de  Med.  Veterinaire  ;  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal;  Agricultural  Gazette;  La  Pr esse  Veterinaire  ;  Australasian  Veteri¬ 
nary  Journal;  Breeder's  Gazette ;  British  Medical  Journal  ;  Mark  Lane  Express  ; 
Veterinary  Review  ;  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Dosimetric  Therapeutics  ;  Journal  of 
Comparative  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  Live  Stock  Journal ;  Field;  Land  and  Water. 

Newspapers:  South  Australian  Register;  Irish  Times;  Freeman's  Journal ; 
Scotsman;  Glasgow  Herald;  Kentish  Observer;  Times ;  Broad  Arrow;  Kentish 
Gazcl.c  ;  Lahore  Civil  and  Military  Gazette. 


